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RULES 


OF  THK 


S0rietjj  for  t!)c  IHramotron  ai  lellcnic  Stitbies. 


I.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  To  advance  the  study  of  Greek  language,  literature,  and  art,  and 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  ancient,  Byzantine, 
and  Neo-Hellenic  periods,  by  the  publication  of  memoirs  and  unedited 
documents  or  monuments  in  a  Journal  to  be  issued  periodically. 

II.  To  collect  drawings,  facsimiles,  transcripts,  plans,  and  photographs 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  MSS.,  works  of  art,  ancient  sites  and  remains,  and 
with  this  view  to  invite  travellers  to  communicate  to  the  Society  notes 
or  sketches  of  archaeological  and  topographical  interest. 

III.  To  organise  means  by  which  members  of  the  Society  may  have 
increased  facilities  for  visiting  ancient  sites  and  pursuing  archaeological 
researches  in  countries  which,  at  any  time,  have  been  the  sites  of  Hellenic 
civilization. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Council, 
a  Treasurer,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  Ordinary  Members.  All  officers 
of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  from  among  its  Members,  and  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  General,  Ordinary,  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Socfety,  and  of  the  Council  or  of  any  Committee  at 
which  he  is  present.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  the  Treasurer.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer 
the  Council  or  Committee  shall  appoint  one  of  their  Members  to  preside. 

b 


4.  The  funds  and  other  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  administered 
and  applied  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  most 
conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  :  in  the  Council  shall  also  be 
vested  the  control  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Society,  and  the 
general  management  of  all  its  affairs  and  concerns.  The  number  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed   fifty. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  on  account  of  the  Society,  all 
subscriptions,  donations,  or  other  moneys  accruing  to  the  funds  thereof 
and  shall  make  all  payments  ordered  by  the  Council.  All  cheques  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary, 

6.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  the  Council  may  direct  that 
cheques  may  be  signed  by  two  members  of  Council  and  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary. 

7.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  thej'  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  despatch  of  business. 

8.  Due  notice  of  every  such  Meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  Council,  by  a  suminons  signed  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Three  Members  of  the  Council,  provided  not  more  than  one  of 
the  three  present  be  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Socie'ty,  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

10.  All  questions  before  the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes.     The  Chairman  to  have  a  casting  vote. 

11.  The  Council  shall  prepare  an  Annual  Report,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  ordinary  days  of  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  summon  a  Special  and  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  a  requisition  signed  by  at  least  four  Members  of  the  Council. 

13.  Two  Auditors,  not  being  Members  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Society  in  each  year. 

14.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  London  in 
June  of  each  year,  when  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors 
shall  be  read,  the  Council,  Officers,  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected,  and  any  other  busine.ss  recommended   by  the  Council  discussed 
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and  determined.  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  reading  of  papers 
may  be  held  at  such  times  as  the  Council  may  fix,  due  notice  being 
given  to  Members. 

15.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

16.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  after  which  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

17.  One-third  of  the  Council  shall  retire  every  year,  but  the  Members 
so  retiring  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

18.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council. 

19.  The  elections  of  the  Officers,  Council,  and  Auditors,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  The  mode  in 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  President 
and  Council. 

20.  Every  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  summoned  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  by  notice  issued  at  least  one  month  before  it  is  held. 

21.  All  motions  m.ade  at  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  mover  and  seconder.  No  motion  shall  be 
submitted,  unless  notice  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

22.  Upon  any  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  occurring  between  the 
Annual  Elections,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  to  officiate  as  President  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

23.  All  vacancies  among  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  occurring 
between  the  same  dates  shall  in  like  manner  be  provisionally  filled  up 
by  the  Council  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

24.  The  names  of  all  candidates  wishing  to  become  Members  of  the 

Society  shall   be   submitted    to    a   Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  at  their 

next  Meeting  the  Council   shall   proceed    to  the  election  of  candidates 

so  proposed  :  no  such  election  to  be  valid  unless  the  candidate  receives 

the  votes  of  the  majority  of  those  present. 
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25.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Members  shall  be  one  guinea,  payable 
and  due  on  the  ist  of  January  each  year  ;  this  annual  subscription  may  be 
compounded  for  by  a  payment  of  ;^I5  i^s.,  entitling  compounders  to  be 
Members  of  the  Society  for  life,  without  further  payment.  All  Members 
elected  on  or  after  January  i,  1894,  shall  pay  on  election  an  entrance  fee 
of  one  guinea. 

26.  The  payment  of  the  Annual  Subscription,  or  of  the  Life 
Composition,  entitles  each  Member  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  ordinary 
publications  of  the  Society. 

27.  When  any  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  six  months  in  arrear 
of  his  Annual  Subscription,  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  shall  remind  him 
of  the  arrears  due,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  within  six  months 
after  date  of  such  notice,  such  defaulting  Member  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  make  an  order  to  the  contrary. 

28.  Members  intending  to  leave  the  Society  must  send  a  formal 
notice  of  resignation  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  i  ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  held  liable  for  the  subscription  for  the  current  ^ear. 

29.  If  at  any  time  there  may  appear  cause  for  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
to  consider  the  case,  and  if  at  such  Meeting  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  shall  concur  in  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  such 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall  submit  the  same  for  con- 
firmation at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  specially  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  at  the  General  Meeting,  notice  shall  be  given  to  that  effect  to 
the  Member  in  question,  who  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

30.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  nominate  British  or  Foreign 
Honorary  Members.  The  number  of  British  Honorary  Members  shall 
not  exceed  ten. 

31.  Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
when  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other  Ordinary 
Members. 

32.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society  unless 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  Annual  Meeting  specific  notice  be  given 
to  every  Member  of  the  Society  of  the  changes  proposed. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

AT   22,    ALBEMARLE   STREET. 


I,  That  the  Library  be  administered  by  the  Library  Committee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum. 

n.  That  the  custody  and  arrangement  of  the  Library  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarian,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  accordance  with  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  said 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council. 

in.  That  all  books,  periodicals,  plans,  photographs,  &c.,  be  received 
by  the  Librarian,  Assistant  Librarian  or  Secretary  and  reported  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

IV.  That  every  book  or  periodical  sent  to  the  Society  be  at  once 
stamped  with  the  Society's  name. 

V.  That  all  the  Society's  books  be  entered  in  a  Catalogue  to  be  kept 
by  the  Librarian,  and  that  in  this  Catalogue  such  books,  &c.,  as  are  not  to 
be  lent  out  be  specified. 

VI.  That,  except  on  "Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  on  Bank 
Holidays,  the  Library  be  accessible  to  Members  on  all  week  days  from 
eleven  A.M.  to  six  P.M.  (Saturdays,  1 1  A.M  to  2  P.M.),  when  either  the 
Assistant- Librarian,  or  in  her  absence  some  responsible  person,  shall  be  in 
attendance.  Until  further  notice,  however,  the  Library  shall  be  closed  for 
the  vacation  from  July  20  to  August  31  (inclusive). 

VII.  That  the  Society's  books  (with  exceptions  hereinafter  to  be 
specified)  be  lent  to  Members  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

(i)  That  the  number  of   volumes  lent  at  any  one  time   to   each 
Member  shall  not  exceed  three. 

(2)  That  the  time  during  which  such  book  or  books  may  be  kept 

shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

(3)  That  no  books  be  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VIII.  That  the  manner  in  which  books  are  lent  shall  be  as  follows:— 

(i)  That  all  requests  for  the  loan  of  books  be  addressed    to  the 
Librarian. 

(2)  That  the  Librarian  shall  record  all  such  requests,  and  lend  out 

the  books  in  the  order  of  application. 
('3)  That  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  book  and  of  the  borrower  be 

inscribed,  with  the  date,  in  a  special  register  to  be  kept  by 

the  Librarian. 

(4)  Should  a  book  not  be  returned  within  the  period  specified,  the 

Librarian  may  reclaim  it. 
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(5)  All   expenses   of  carriage   to   and   fro  shall  be   borne    by  the 

borrower. 

(6)  All  books  are  due  for  return  to  the  Library  before  the  summer 

vacation. 

IX,  That  no  book  falling  under  the  following  categories  be  lent  out 
under  any  circumstances  : — 

(i)  Unbound  books. 

(2)  Detached  plates,  plans,  photographs,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Books  considered  too  valuable  for  transmission. 

(4)  New   books   within    one    month    of    their    coming    into    the 

Library. 

X.  That  new  books  may  be  borrowed  for  one  week  only,  if  they  have 
been  more  than  one  month  and  less  than  three  months  in  the  Library. 

XL  That  in  the  case  of  a  book  being  kept  beyond  the  stated  time  the 
borrower  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling  for  each  week  after  application 
has  been  made  by  the  Librarian  for  its  return,  and  if  a  book  is  lost  the 
borrower  be  bound  to  replace  it. 


TJie  Library  Couunittee. 

Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Anderson. 

Prof.  W.  C.  F.  Andf.rson. 

Mr.  Talfourd  Ely. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Ken  yon,  Litt.D. 

Mr.  George  Macmillan  {Hon.  Sec). 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  {Keeper  of  Photographic  Collections). 

Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Smith.  {Hon.  Librarian). 

Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Librarian,  MisS  Fanny  JOHNSON,  to  whom,  at  22,  Albemarle 
Street,  applications  for  books  may  be  addressed. 


SESSION  1901  — 1902. 
General   Meetings  will  be  held   in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.,  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and 
for  Discussion,  at  5  P.M.  on  the  following  days  : — 

1901. 
Thursday,  November  7th. 

1902. 
Thursday,  February  27th. 
Thursday,   May  8th. 
Thursday,  June  26th  (Annual). 
The  Council  will  meet  at  4.30  p.m.  on  each  of  the  above  days. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL   FOR    1901—1902. 


President. 

SIR  RICHARD  JEBB,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  r,!,.D.,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents. 

PROF.  S.   H.  BUTCHER,  Litt.D..  LL.D.  i     MK.  A.  S.  MURRAY.  LL.D. 

PROF.  INCRAM   BYWATEK,  LiiT.D,  LL.D..  '     PROF.  H.  F.  PELHAM,  President  of  Trinity  College 

REV.  PROF.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D.  |  Oxford. 

MR.  SIDNEY  COLVIN.  >     M  R.  F.  C.  PENROSE,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S. 
MR.  ARTHUR  J.  EVANS,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  PROF.  W.  M.  RAMSAY,  D.C.L,  LL.D. 

PROF.  PERCY  GARDNER.  Litt.D.  MR.  J.  E.  SANDYS,   Litt.D. 

MR.  WALTER  LEAF,  Litt.D.  KKV.  PROF.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  LL.D. 

MR.D.  B.  MONRO,  Litt.D..  LL.D,  Provost  of  Oriel       SIR  E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON.  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 
College.  O.Kford.  PROF.  R.  Y.  TYRRELL,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Council. 

MR.  J.  G.  C.  ANDERSON.  MR-  G.   E.  MARINDIN. 


PROF.  W.  C    F.  ANDERSON. 

REV.  A.  G.  B.VTHER. 

MR.   R.  CARR  BOSANQUET. 

MR.  H.  G.  DAKYNS. 

MR.  LOUIS  DYER. 

MR.TALFOURD  ELY. 

LADY  EVANS. 

PROF.  ERNEST  A.  GARDNER.  Lnr.D. 

REV.  JAMES  GOW,  Litt.D. 

MR.  B.  P.  GRENFELL,  Litt.D. 

MISS  JANE  HARRISON,  LL.D. 

MR.  J.  W.  HEADLAM. 

MR.  G.  F.  HILL. 

MR.  D.  G.  HOGARTH. 

MR.  F.  G.   KENYON,  Litt.D. 

MR.  WILLIAM  LORING. 


MR.  R.  J.  G.  MAYOR. 

MR.  J.  A.  R.  MUNRO. 

MR.  ERNEST   MYERS. 

MR.  J.  L.  MYRES. 

MISS  EMILY  PENROSE. 

REV.  G.  H.  RENDALL,  Litt.D. 

REV.  G.  C.  RICHARDS. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  RIDGEWAY. 

MR.  CECIL  SMITH,   LL.D. 

MR.  A.  HAMILTON  SMITH. 

MRS.  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  LL.D. 

MR.  F.  E.  THOMPSON. 

PROF.  CHARLES  WALD.STEIN,  Litt.D. 

MR.  H.   B.  WALTERS. 

PROF.  A.  S.  WILKINS,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 


Hon.  Treasurer. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  W.  FRESHFIELD. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

MR.  GEORGE  A.  MACMILLAN,  ST.  MARTIN'S  STREET,  W  C. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

MR.  W.  RISELEY. 

Hon.  Librarian. 

MR.   ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Assistant  Librarian. 

MISS    FANNY   JOHNSON. 

Keeper  of  Photographic  Collection. 

MR.  J.   L.   MYRES. 

Acting  Editorial  Committee. 

PROF.  ERNEST  GARDNER.  |  MR.  G.  F.  HILL.  |  MR.  F.  G.  KENYON. 

Consultative  Editorial  Committee. 

SIR  RICHARD  JEBB  |  PROFESSOR  BYWATER  |  SIR  E. MAUNDE  IHOMPSON  |  MR.SIDNEYCOLVJN 

PROFESSOR  PERCY  GARDNER,  and  MR.  R.  CARR  BOSANQUET  (ex  officio)  as 

Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 

Auditors  for  1901-1902. 

MR.  ARTHUR  J.  BUTLER.  |  MR.  STEPHEN  SPRING-RICE,  C.B. 

Bankers. 

MESSRS.  ROBARTS.  LUBBOCK  &  CO.,  is  LOMBARD  STREET. 


CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH 


or 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES. 


Okhcers  and  Committee  for  1901-1902. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

i^tct-d  ^airman. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D. 


Committee. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Fkazer,  LL.D. 
Prok.  Ernest  a.  Gardner,  Litt.D. 
Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  Litt.D. 
Prof,   W.  Ridgeway. 


Mr.  E.  E,  Sikes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Tilley. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D. 

Mr.  C.  Waldstein,  Litt.D. 


poll,  ^ttrdarg. 
Mk.  Arthur  Bernard  Cook,  Trinity  College. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  HELLEN ES,  d  M.  le  S/cr/iairg  Uu  Aoi  <i€s 

Hellenes,  Athens,  Greece. 
Hofrath  Dr.  Friedrich  August  Otto  Benndorf,  K.  K.  dsierr.  archaeologisches  Institute 

Vienna. 
Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  K.C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  Crete. 
Prof.  Friedrich  Blass,  The  University^  Halle,  Germany. 
Prof.  D.  Compa.retti,  /stituto  (li  Stttdii  Superiori,  Florence. 
M,  Alexander  Contostavlos,  Athens. 
Prof.   A.   Conze,  Kaiserl.   Dentsches  Archaeologisches  Institute  Cornelius-sir.,   2,    II., 

Berlin. 
Prof.  Wiihelm  Dorpfeld,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Director  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute 

A  thens. 
Monsieur  L'Abbe  Duchesne,  Ecole  Franqaise,  Rome. 
Monsieur  P.  Foucart,  13,  Rue  de  Tournon,  Paris. 
Prof.  Adolf  Furtwangier,  The  University,  Munich. 
Monsieur  J.  Gennadius,  6,  Garfield  Villas,  Acacia  Road,  N.IV. 
His  Excellency  Hamdy  Bey,  Keeper  of  the  Museum  0/  Antiquities,  Constantinople. 
Monsieur  Joseph  Hazzidaki,  National  Museum,  Candia,  Crete. 
Prof.  W.  Helbig,  Villa  Lante,  Rome. 
Monsieur  Homolle,  Director  of  the  French  School,  Athens. 
Monsieur  P.  Kavvadias,  Ephor-General  of  Antiquities,  Athens,  Greece. 
Prof.  A.  Kirchhoff,  The  University,  Berlin. 
Prof.  U.  Kohler,  The  University,  Berlin. 
Prof.  A.  Michaelis,  University,  Strassburg. 

Prof.  E.  Petersen,  /nstituto  Archeologico  Gennanico,  Monte  Tarpeo,Rome. 
Prof.  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Director  of  the  American  School,  Athens. 
Prof.  Ulrich  v.  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  The  University,  Berlin. 

LIST    OF    MEMBERS. 

♦  Original  Mimbers.     +  Life  Members. 
The  other  Members  have  been  elected  by  the  Council  since  the  Inaugural  Meeting. 
fAbercrombie,  Dr.  John,  23,  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Adam,  James,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Adams,  Miss  Mary  G.,  43,  Campden  Hill  Square,  Kensington,  IV. 

Ainger,  A.  C,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Ainger,  Rev.  Canon,  Master's  House,  The  Temple,  E.C. 
fAinslie,  R.  St.  John,  The  School,  Sedbergh. 

Alford,  Rev.  B.  H.,  St.  Luke's  Vicarage,  Nutford  Place,  W. 

AUbutt,  Professor  T.  Clifford,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaucer  Road,  Cambridge. 

Allen,  T.  W.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Amherst,  Lord,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Suffolk. 
f  Anderson,  J.  G.  C.  (Council),  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  Lairbeck,  Keswick. 

Anderson,  Prof.  W.  C.  F.(Council),  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 

Anderton,  Basil,  Public  Library,  Neivcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Antrobus,  Rev.  Frederick,  The  Oratory,  S.IV. 

Archer-Hind,  R.  D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambtidge. 
fArkwright,  Vf.,Adbury  House,  Newbury. 

Asquith,  Raymond,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Asquith,  W.  W.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 
*Avebury,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  High  Elms,  Hayes,  Kent. 

Awdry,  Herbert,  Wellington  College,  Berks. 

Bailey,  J.  C,  20,  Egerton  Gardens.,  S.  W. 

Baker,  F.  B.,  The  College,  Great  Malvern. 

Baker,  H.  T.,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Baker,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  Holmfeld,  Reigate. 

Baker- Penoyre,  J.  G.  G.,  3,  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
*  Balfour,  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  M.P.,  10,  Downing  Street,  S.  W. 
♦Balfour,  Right  Hon.  G.  W.,  M.P.,  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  S  W. 
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Ball,  Sidney,  St. Johns  Colle^Cy  Oxford. 
fBarlow,  Miss  Annie  E.  F.,  Greenihorne,  Edfiivorth,  Bolton. 

Barlow,  Mrs.,  lo,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Barnewall,  Sir  Reginald  A.,  Rart.,  23,  Cliveden  Place,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

Barnsley,  Sidney  H.,  Ptnbury,  near  Cirencester. 

Bar  ran,  J.  N.,  Weetwood,  Leeds. 

Bather,  Rev.  Arthur  George  (Council),  8,  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 

Bayfield,  Rev.  M.  A.,  35,  Trumpington  St.,  Cambridi;c. 

Beare,  Prof  J.  Isaac,  9,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
f  Beaumont,  Somerset,  Shcre,  near  Guildford. 

Bell,  E.  W.  W.,  3,  Gildridge  Road,  Eastbourne. 

Bell,  Miss  Gertrude,  95,  Sloane  Street,  S.  JV. 

Bell,  Rev.  G.  C,  The  College,  Marlborough. 

Bennett,  S.  A.,  Hill  House,  Eweline,  Wallingford. 

Benschoten,  J.  C.  van,  Wesleyan  University,  Middlclown,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Benson,  Frank  Sherman,  214,  Columbia  Heights,  Columbia,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Bent,  Mrs.  Theodore,  13,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. 

Berger,  Samuel  E.,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  US. A. 

Berridge,  Miss  Edith,  Dunton  Lodge,  The  Knoll,  Beckenham. 

Be  van,  E.  R.,  Banwell  Abbey,  Somerset. 

Bickford-Smith,  R.  A.  H.,  29,  Ladbroke  Grove,  H'. 

Bienkowski,  Prof,  von  P.,  Basstoiua,  5,  Krakau. 
|-Bikelas,  Demetrius,  50,  Rue  de  Varenne,  Paris. 

Bishop,  Major  Tuke,  Royal  London  Yacht  Club,  Savile  Row,  W. 
fBissing,  Dr.  von,  12,  Shaira  Doubret,  Cairo. 

Blackledge,  Miss  Katherine,  12,  Gambler  Terrace,  Liverpool. 

Blumenfeld,  Ralph  Drew. 

Bodington,  Prof.  N.,  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  Colletre,  Leeds. 

Bond,  Edward,  M.P.,  Elm  Bank,  Hampstead,  N.  IV. 

Bosanquet,  Rev.  F.  C.  T.,  The  Hermitage,  Uplyme,  Devon. 

Bosanquet,  R.  Carr  (Council),  British  School  of  Archtcology,  Athens. 

Bosdari,  Count  Alessandro  di,  20,  Grosvenor  Square,  VV. 

Bougatsos,  Christos  Ch.,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Bousfield,  William,  20,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.  W. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Henry,  D.!).,  Principal  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

Boys,  Rev.  H.  A.,  North  Cadbury  Rectory,  Bath. 

Bradley,  Miss,  The  Deanery,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Bramley,  Rev.  H.  R.,  The  Precentory,  Lincoln. 

Bramwell,  Miss,  73,  Chester  Square,  S.  W. 

Branteghem,  A.  van,  8,  Rue  du  Buisson,  Brussels. 

Brinton,  Hubert,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Broadbent,  H.,Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Brooke,  Rev.  A.  E.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A.,  i    Manchester  Square,  W. 

Brooks,  E.  W.,  28,  Great  Ormond Street,  W.C. 

Brooksbank,  Mrs.,  Leigh  Place,  Godstone. 

Brown,  Horace  T..F.R.S.,  52,  Nevern  Square,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

Brown,    Horatio    F.,   cjo    Messrs.    Mackenzie  fir^    Black,    Chambers,    28,    Castle    St-, 

Edinburgh. 
Brown,  Prof.  G.  Baldwin,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 
*Bryce,The  Right  Hon.  James,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  54,  Portland  Place,  U'. 
Bull,  Rev.  Herbert,  Wellington  House,  Wcstgate-on-Sea. 
Buls,  M.  Ch.,  40,  Rue  du  Beau-Site,  Bruxelles. 
Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.M.G.,  17  South  Audley  Street,  W. 
Burge,  Rev.  Hubert  M.,  The  College,  Winchester. 
Burnet,  Prof.  J.,  i,  Alexandra  Place,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 
Burrows,  Prof  Ronald,  University  College,  Cardiff. 
Bury,  Prof.  J.  B.,  LL.I3.,   Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Butcher,  Prof.  S.   H..  Litt  .D.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  27,  Palmerston  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Butler,  Arthur  J.,  Wood  End,  Weybridgc. 

♦Builer,  rhe  Rev.  H.  M.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  ColUee,  Cambrid&e. 


Buxton,  F.  W.,  42,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Buxton,  Mrs.  Alfred  W.,  32,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. 

Buxton,  Miss  Victoria  A.,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

Bywater,  Prof.  Ingram,  Litt.D.  (V.P.),  93,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
fBywater,  Mrs.,  93,  Onslow  Square,  S.  IV. 

fCalcutta,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  Calcutta. 
fCalvocoressi,  L.  M.,  Messrs.  Ralli  Bros.,  Mellor's  Bldgs.,  Exchange  St.  East,  Liverpool. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Prof.  Lewis,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  33,  Campden  House  Chambers,  W. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Lewis,  33,  Campden  House  Chambers,  W. 

Capes,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Branishott  Rectory,  Liphook,  Hants. 

CarapAnos,  Constantin,  Ddput^,  Athens. 

Carey,  Miss,c/o  T.  Brooksbank,  Esq.,  Belford Lodge,  St.John^s  Road  East,  Putney,  S.  W. 
♦Carlisle,  A.  D.,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford. 

Carlisle,  Miss  Helen,  Houndhill,  Marchington,  Stafford. 
fCarmichael,  Sir  T.  D.  Gibson,  Castlecratg,  Doiphinton,N.B. 
tCarr,  Rev.  A.,  Addington  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

Carr,  H.  Wildon,  25,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Carter,  Prof.  Frank,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
fCarthew,  Miss,  15 a,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. 

Cartwright,  T.  B.,  20,  Gwendwr  Road,  West  Kensington,  IV. 

Case,  Miss  Janet,  5  Windmill  Hill,  Hampstead,  S.W. 

Caton,  Richard,  Lea  Hall,  Gateacre,  Liverpool. 

Chambers,  C.  Gore,  Hertford  House,  De  Parry's  Avenue,  Bedford. 

Chambers,  Charles  D.,  St.  John^s  College,  Battersea,  S.  W. 

Chance,  Frederick,  New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

Chavasse,  A.  S  ,  Edgebarrow  Lodge,  Wellington  College,  Crowthorne,  Berks. 
fChawner,  G.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
[■Chawner,  W.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Cheetham,  J.  C.  M.,  Eyford Park,  Bourton-on-the- Water,  R.S.O.,  Gloucestershire. 

Cheetham,  J.  Frederick,  EastwJ'od,  Staleybridge. 

Christian,  J.  Henry,  18,  Devonshire  Place,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Christian,  Rev.  G.,  Redgate,  Uppingham. 

Christie,  A.  H.,  15,  Hamiltott  Terrace,  N.W. 

Churchill,  E.  L.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Clark,  Charles  R.  R.,  20,  Cowley  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
t-Clark-Maxwellj  Rev.  W.  Gilchrist,  Clunbury  Vicarage,  Aston-on-Clem,  Salop. 
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fClauson,  A.  C,  12,  Park  Place  Villas,  Paddington,  W. 

Clay,  C.  F.,  51,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

Gierke,  Miss  Agnes,  68,  Redcliffe  Square,  S.  W. 

Cobbold,  Felix  T.,  The  Lodge,  Felixstowe,  Suffolk. 
*Cobham,  C.  Delaval,  H.B.M.  Com?nissioner,  Larnaca,  Cyprus. 

Cole,  A.  C,  64,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Colfox,  William,  Westmead,  Bridport. 

Collins,  Miss  F.  H.,  3,  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

Colvin,  Sidney  (V.P.),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Compton,  Rev.  W.  C,  The  College,  Dover. 

Connal,  B.  M.,  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Conway,  Sir  W.  M.,  The  Red  House,  21,  Hornton  Street,  W. 

Conybeare,  F.  C,  13,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 

Cook,  Arthur  Bernard,  Trinity  Collet^e,  Cambridge. 

Cooke,  Richard,  The  Croft,  Detling,  Maidstone. 

Cookson,  C,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Cookson,  Sir  C.  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  96,  Cheyne  Walk,  S.  W. 

Corbet,  His  Honour  Eustace  K.,  Native  Court  of  Appeal,  Cairo 
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Cowper,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.,  Panshanger ,  Hertford. 
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Darbishire,  B.  V.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Davidson,  H.  O.  D.,  Harrow,  N.W. 

Davidson,  Miss  M.  Campbell,  Artillery  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.IV. 
fDavies,  Prof.  G.  A.,  University  College,  Liverpool. 
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De  Burgh,  W.  G.,  University  Extension  College,  Reading. 
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Hart,  H.  G.,  Paignton,  South  De^ion. 
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HaussouUier,  B.,  8,  Rue  Saintc-Cccile,  Paris. 
fHaverfield,  F.  J.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Hawes,  Miss  E.  P.,  89,  Oxford  Terrace,  W . 
fHay,  C.  A.,  127,  Harley  Street,  IV. 
Hay,  A.  T.,  The  College,  Brighton. 
fHaynes,  Miss  Lucy,  7,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon. 

Hayter,  Angelo  G.  K.,  Forest  School,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

Head,  John  Alban,  6,  Clarence  Terrace,  N.  W. 
Headlam,  C.  E.  S.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
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Headlam,  W.  G.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Heard,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
fHeathcote,  W.  E.,  Roicnd  Coppice,  Ivor  Heath,  Uxbridge. 

Heberden,  C.  B.,  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Hedgcock,  Mrs.  Harrison,  21,  Cavers  ham  Road,  N.  W. 

Henderson,  Arthur  E.,  Roumeli  Hissar,  Constantinople 

Henderson,  Bernard  W.,  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Herbert,  H.  B.,  The  School,  Great  Berkhampstead. 

Hereford   The  Lord  Bishop  of.  The  Palace,  Hereford. 
t  Hertz,  Miss  Henriette,  The  Poplars,  20,  Avenue  Road,  N.  W. 

Hewitt,  J.  F.,  Holton  Cottage,  Oxford. 

Heyer,  G.,  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 

Higgins,  Alfred,  16,  King  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
fHill,  Arthur,  British  Vice-Consul,  Athens,  Greece. 

Hill,  George  F.  (Council),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Hodgson,  F.  C,  Abbotsford  Villa,  T^vickenham. 

Hogarth,  David  G.  (Council),  23,  Alexander  Square,  S.  W. 

Holiday,  Henry,  Oak  Tree  House,  Branch  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.IV 

Holland,  Miss  Emily,  24,  Homefield Road,  Wimbledon. 

Hopkinson,  J.  H.,  University  College,  Oxford. 

Hoppin,  J.  C,  clo  f.  S.  Morgan  Sr'  Co.,  22,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Hornby,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Witidsor. 

Homer,  J.  F.  F.,  9,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.  W. 
tHort,  Arthur  F.,  Aboyne,  Harrow. 

House,  H.  H.,  The  College,  Malvern. 
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Housley,  Samuel  J.,  Cynsdai,  Waterloo  Road,  Epsom. 
How,  W.  \N.,Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Howorth,  Sir   Henry    H.,  K CLE.,  F.R.S.  30,    Collingham   Place,  S.W. 
Huddart,  Rev.  G.  A.  V^.,  Kirklington  Rectory,  Bedale,  Yorks. 
Huddilston,  J.  H.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  U.S.A. 
Hiigel,  Baron  Friedrich  von,  4,  Holford  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  IV. 
Huish,  Marcus  B.,  21,  Essex  Villas,  Kensington,  IV. 
Hulse,  Miss  Caroline  M. 
Hunt,  A.  S.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Hutchinson,  Sir  J.  T.,  Chief  Justice  of  Cyprus,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
Hutchinson,  Miss  W.  M.  L.,  85,  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington,  IV. 
Hutton,  Miss  C.  A.,  49,  Drayton  Gardens,  S.W. 
Image,  Selwyn,  6,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
Jackson,  Rev.  Blomfield,  29.  Mecklenburqh  Square,  W.C. 
Jackson,  Henry,  Litt.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  64,  Rutland  Gate,  S.  W. 
Jackson,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
*James,  The  Rev.  H.  A.,  D.D.,  School  House,  Rugby. 
James,  H.  R.,  The  University,  Calcutta. 
James,  Lionel,  St.  Peter's  College,  Radley,  Abingdon. 
James,  Rev.  S.  R.,  The  College,  Malvern. 

Janvier,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.,  cjo  Brown,  Shipley  and  Co.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Jeans,  Rev.  G.  E. ,  Shonvell,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
*Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  M.P.  (President)    Springfield,  Neivitkam, 
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Jenner,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  39,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
Jevons,  F.  B.,  The  Castle,  Durham. 
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Joachim,  Miss  M.,  Highlands,  fJaslcmere,  Surrey. 
Jonas,  Maurice,  9,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

Jones,  H.  Stuart,  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Judge,  Max,  7,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Karo,  George,  19,  Piazza  del  Carmine,  Firenze,  Italy. 

Keene,  Prof.  Charles  H.,  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Kelly,  Charles  Arthur,  30,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Keltie,  J.  S.,  LL.D.,  Glendevon  House,  Compayne  Garaens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Kempthorne,  Rev.  P.  H.,  Wellington  College,  Berks. 

Kennedy,  J.,  12,  Frognal  Lane,  Finchley  Rocui,  N.  W. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  John,  Kind's  College,  Cambridge. 

Kenyon,  F.  G.,  Litt.D.  (Council),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Ker,  Prof.  W.  P.,  95,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

Kerr,  Prof.  Alexander,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

Keser,  Dr.  J.,  Villa  St.  Martin,  Vevey,  Switzerland. 

Kieffer,  Prof.  John  B.,  232,  Lancaster  Avenue,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

King,  J.  E.,  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 

King,  Rev.  J.  R.,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  Oxford. 

King,  Mrs.  Wilson,  19,  Highfield  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Knowles,  James,  Queen  Anne's  Lodge,  St.  fames'  Park,  S.W. 

Kohler,  Olivia  C,  65,  Brondesbury  Road,  N.  W. 

Lane,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Dangstein,  Petersfield. 
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*Lang,  Sir  R.  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Ottoman  Bank,  Constantinople. 
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tLeaf,  Walter,  Litt.  D.,  (V.P.,),  6,  Sussex  Place,  Ret;ent's  Park,  N.  W. 
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Lindley,  William,  10,  Kidbrook  Terrace,  Shooter's  Hill  Rd.,  S.E. 
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Lingen,  Lady,  13,  Wetherby  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Lister,  Hon.  Reginald,  British  Embassy,  Constantinople. 
Litchfield,  R.  B.,  31,  Kensington  Square,  W. 
Lloyd,  Miss  A.  M.,  Caythorpe  Hall,  Grantham. 
tLock,  Rev.  VV.,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Loeschcke,  Dr.  von.,  Universitat,  Bonn. 
Lorimer,  Miss  H.  L.,  Somerville  College,  Oxford. 
fLoring,  William  (Council),  2,  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Luce,  Rev.  E.,  9,  Royal  Crescent,  Brighton. 
Lunn,  Henry  S.,  M.D.,  Oldfeld House,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Lunn,  W.  Holdsworth,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.  W. 
Lupton,  Rev.  J.  M.,  The  College,  Marlborough. 
Luxmoore,  H.  E.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
Lyttelton,  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford. 
Macan,  R.  W.,  University  College,  Oxford. 
McAnally,  H.  W.  W.,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Mc Arthur,  A.  G.,  28,  Linden  Gardens,  W. 
McDaniel,  J.  H.,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  V. 
Macdonald,  George,  The  University,  Glasgow. 

Macdonald,  Miss  Louisa,  Women's  College,  Sydney  University,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
Macdonell,  W.  R.,  LL.D.,  Colcot,  Bycullah  Park,  Enfield. 
MacEwen,  Rev.  Alex.  Robertson,  25,  Woodside  Place,  Glasgow. 
Macgillivray,  J.  Pittendrigh,  Ravelstow  Elms,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 
McKechney,  Mrs.  W.  C,  3,  Berkeley  Place,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 
Mackennal,  Miss  E.  M.,  Beechwood,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Mackenzie,  Duncan,  clo  British  School,  Athens. 

Mackenzie,  R.  J.,  12,  Great  Stuart  Street,  Edinburgh. 

MacLehose,  James  J.,  61,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Macmillan,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Bramshott  Chase,  Shottermill,  Surrey. 
*Macmillan,  George  A.  (Hon.  Sec),  5/,  Martin's  Street,  W.C. 

Macmillan,  Mrs.  George  A.,  19,  EarPs  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Macmillan,  Maurice,  52,  Cadogan  Place,  S.  W. 
t  Macmillan,  W.  E.  F.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
tMacnaghten,  Hugh,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Macnaghten,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  3,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

Maculloch,  Mrs.  Matilda. 
tMagrath,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Provost  of  Queens  College,  Oxford. 
*Mahaffy,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Mair,  A.  W.,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 
fMalim,  F.  B.  Marlborough  College,  Wilts. 

Mallet,  P.  W.,  25,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 
tMarindin,G.  E.  (Council),  Broomfield,  Frensham,  Farnham. 
tMarquand,  Prof.  Allan,  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 

Marsh,  E.,  30,  Brut  on  Street,  W. 

Marshall,  Miss  A.  M.  C,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

Marshall,  J.  H.,  The  Oaks,  A I  ley  n  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Marshall,  Prof.  J.  W.,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 


Marshall,  R.,  3')  The  Waldrons^  Croydon. 
Marshall,  T.,  Highfield,  Chapel  Allerton^  Leeds. 
Martin,  Charles  B.,  The  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
tMartin,  R.  B.,  M.P.,  lo,  Hill  Street,  IV. 

fMartyn,  Edward,  Tillyra  Castle,  Ardrahati,  County  Galway. 
Mason,  H.  C  F.,  Haileybnry  College,  Hertford. 
Matheson,  P.  E.,  New  College,  Oxford. 
Mavrogordato,  J.,  34,  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Mavrogordato,  Pandeli  A.,  i,  King's  Anns  Yard,  Moorgate  Street  E.C. 
Mayor,  H.  B.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 

Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  Joseph  B.,  Qtieensgate  House,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 
Mayor,  R.  J.  G.  (Council),  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Measures,  A.  E.,  King  Edward  VI.  School,  Birmingham. 
Merry,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Milliet,  P.,  95,  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  Paris. 

Millington,  Miss  M.  V.,  i,  St.  Anne's  Villas,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  IV. 
Milne,  J.  Grafton,  Mansfield  House,  Canning  Town,  E. 

Milner,  His  Excellency  Lord,  G.C.B.,  Government  House,  Pretoria,  S,  Africa. 
Minet,  Miss  Julia,  18,  Sussex  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Minns,  Ellis  H.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Mitchell,  C.  W. ,  195,  Queen's  Gate,  S.  IV. 
fMocatta,  F.  D.,  9,  Connau^ht  Place,  Ed^ware  Road,  IV. 
Moline,  Miss  J.  R.,  172,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
fMond,  Mrs.  Frida,  The  Poplars,  20,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.IV. 
Monk,  C.  J.,  M.P.,  5,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.  W. 

Monro,  U.B.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Monson,  His    Excellency  the    Right   Hon.    Sir   E.    J.,    G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G.,    H.B  M. 
Ambassador,  British  Embassy,  Paris. 

Moore,  B  .P.,  75,  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Moore,  G.  E.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Morgan,  Miss  Sarah,  cjo  Rev.  Canon  Morgan,  LL.D.,  The  Library,  Armagh. 

Morice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  Mount  Her mon,  Woking. 
*Morley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  31,  Princes  Gardens,  S.  W. 
fMorshead,  E.  D.  A.,  The  College,  Winchester. 

Moss,  Rev.  H.  W.,  The  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Mount,  Rev.  C.  B.,  14,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 
t  Mount,  J.  T.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
f  Munro,  T.  A.  R.  (Council),  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Murray,  A.  S.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Murray,  Prof.  G.  G.  A.,Barford,  Churt,  Farnham 
fMycrs,  Ernest  (Council),  Brackenside,  Chislehurst. 
tMyres,  J.  Linton  {QowvioW),  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Naef,  Conrad  J.,  The  Admiralty,  S.  W. 

Nairn,  J.  Arbuthnot,  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  E.C. 

Newman,  W.  L.,  Pittville  Lawn,  Cheltenham. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  The  Grange,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

Noack,  Prof  Ferdinand,  Oberer  Philosophenweg,  6,fena. 

Northampton,  Marquis  of,  51,  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W. 

Ogilvy,  Miss  Alison,  62,  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Ommanney,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  K.,  29,  Connaught  Square,  W 

Page,  T.  E.,  Charterhouse ,Godalming . 

Pallis,  Alexander,  Tatoi,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 
f  Parry,  Rev.  O.  H.,  English  Mission,  C/rmi,  Persia. 

Parry,  Rev.  R.  St.  J.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Paton,  James  Morton,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  U.S.A. 

Paton,  W.  R.,  British  Post  Office,  Smyrna. 

Payne-Smith,  Rev.  W.  H.,  10,  Hillmorton  Road,  Rugby. 

Pears,  Edwin,  2,  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Constantinople. 

Peckover,  Alexander,  Wisbech,  Cambs. 


Peckover,  Miss  Alexandrina,  Bank  House,  Wisbech. 
Peers,  C.  R.,  107,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.  W. 
Peile,  John,  hxii-Y).,  Master  0/ Christ's  Co/iece,  Ca)nbrid^e. 
Pelhani,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur,  15,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  IV. 
Pelham,  Professor  H.  F.  (V.P.),  President  of  Trinity  Colletre,  Oxford. 
Pember,  E.  H.,  K.C.,  Vicar's  Hill,  near  Lyniinc^ton,  Hants. 
♦Penrose,  F.  C,  Litt.D  ,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  (V.P.),  Colebyjield,  Wimbledon. 

Penrose,  Miss  Emily  (Council),  Royal  Hollo^vay  Colletre,  Egham. 
fPercival,  F.  W.,  2,  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Perkins,  O.  T.,  Wellington  College,  Berks. 

Perry,  Prof.  Edward  Delavan,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Philips,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Sutton  Oaks,  Macclesfield. 
Phillimore,  Prof.  J.  S.,  The  University,  Glasgow. 
Pirie,  Miss  Emily,  Countesswell  House,  Aberdeenshire. 
t  Piatt,  Prof.  Arthur,  5,  Chester  Terrace,  N.W. 
Pollard,  A.  T.,  City  of  London  School,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C. 
Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  48,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. 
fPope,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  The  Manor  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
tPostgate,  Prof.  J.  P.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  i,  Cambriage  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Powell,  John  U.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Poynter,  Sir  Edward  J.,  P.R.A.,  28,  Albert  Gate,  S.  W. 
Pretor,  A.,  Belfield,  Weymouth. 
Price,  Miss  Mabel,  Charlton,  Headington,  Oxford. 
Prickard,  A.  O.,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Proctor,  R.  G.  C,  British  Museum,  W.C. 
fPryor,  Francis  R.,  Wood/ield,  Half  eld,  Herts. 
Psychari,  A.,  38,  Boulevard  de  Courcelles,  Paris. 

Ouibell,  Mrs.  Annie  A.,  Gizeh  Museum,  Egypt. 

Radcliffe,  W.  W.,  Fonthill,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 
(■Raleigh,  Miss  Katherine  A.,  Beechxvood,  Loudwater,  Bucks. 
*Ralli,  Pandeli,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  S.  W. 
tRalli,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  32,  Park  Lane,  W. 

Ramsay,  Prof  G.  G.,  The  University,  Glasgow. 
t  Ramsay,  Prof.  W.  M.,  D.C.L.  (V.P.),  The  University,  Aberdeen. 

Rawlins,  F.  H.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Rawnsley,  W.  F.,  Parkhill,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

Reade,  Esse.x  E.,  24,  South  Audley  Street,  W. 

Reece,  Miss  Dora,  26,  Bullingham  Mansion,  Pitt  Street,  Kensington,  W. 

Reid,  Prof.  J,  S.,  Litt.D.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
|-Reinach,  Salomon,  31,  Rue  de  Berlin,  Paris. 

Rendall,  Rev.  F.,  82,  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.  W. 
fRendall,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Litt.D.  {Qo\.\nc\\),  Charterhouse,  Godalming. 
t  Rendall,  Montague,  The  College,  Winchester. 

Richards,  Rev.  G.  C.  (Council),  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Richards,  F.,  Kingswood  School,  Bath. 

Richards,  H.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Richmond,  Sir  W.  B.,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  Bev or  Lodge,  West  End,  Hammersmith,  W 

Ridgeway,  Prof.  W.  (Council),  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridge. 

Ridley,    Sir  Edward,  48,  Lennox  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Rigg,  Herbert  A.,  13,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  S.  W. 

Robb,  Mrs.,  46,  Rutland  Gate,  S.  W. 

Roberts,  Rev.  E.  S.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Roberts,  Prof.  T.  F.,  Sherborne  House,  Aberystwith. 

Roberts,  Professor  W.  Rhys,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Archibald,  King',  College,  Strand,  W.C 

Robinson,  G.  G.,  /////  Side,  Godalming. ' 

Robinson,  T.  P.  G.,  Ashfeld,  Rothsay  Place, Bedford. 

Robmson,  W.  S.,  Wellington  College,  Berks 


Rochester,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Bishop's  House  Kenningtou  Park  Road 
S.E. 

Rodd,  Sir  Rennell,  K.C.M.G.,  17,  Stratford  Place,  W. 

Rome,  W.,  Creeksea  Place,  BiirnJiam-on-Crottch. 
•{•Rosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,38,  Berkeley  Square,  IV. 

Rotton,  Sir  J.  F.,  Lockwood,  Frith  Hill,  Godaltnitig,  Surrey. 

Rous,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Worstead  House,  Norwich. 
fRouse,  W.  H.  D.,  4,  Bilton  Road,  Rugby. 

Rubie,  Rev.  Alfred  E.,  The  Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham,  S.E. 

Riicker,  Miss  S.  C,  4,  Vanburgh  Terrace,  Blackheath. 

Riicker,  Prof.  A.  W.,  F.R.S.,  19,  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.  Kensington,  ?>.W. 

Runtz,  Ernest,  11,  Walbrook,  E.G. 

Rustafjaell,  R.  dt,  Junior  Athenceum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Rutherford,  Rev.  W.  Gunion,  LL.D.,  Little  Hallands,  Bishopstone,  Lewes. 

Samuel,  Mrs.  Sylvester,  80,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  IV. 
fSandys,  J.  E.,  Litt.D. (V.P.),  St. /ohn's  College,  Cambridge. 
f  Sandys,  Mrs.,  Merton  House,  Cambridge. 

t*Sayce,  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
fScaramanga,  A.  P.,  18,  Barkston  Gardens,  S.  Kensington, S.W. 

Schilizzi,  John  S.,  6,  Cromwell  Houses,  S.  Kensington,  S.  W. 

Schultz,  R.  Weir,  6,  MandeviHe  Place,  W. 

Schuster,  Ernest,  12,  Harrington  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Scouloudi,  Stephanos,  Athens,  Greece. 

Scull,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Smethport,  McKean  Co.,  Penn.,  U.S.A. 

Seaman,  Owen,  Tower  House,  West  Hill,  Putney,  S.  IV. 

Seeker,  W.  H.,  Aysgarth  School,  Newton-le- Willows,  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 

Seebohm,  Hugh,  The  Hermitage,  Hitchin. 

Seltman,  E.  J.,  Kinghoe,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 
fSelvvyn,  Rev.  E.  C,  School  House,  Uppingham. 
fSendall,  Sir  Walter  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Office;  S.  W. 

Seymour,  Prof.  Thomais  D.,  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  U.S.A. 

Shadvvell,  C.  L.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Sharkey,  J.  A.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Sharpe,  Miss,  Harold  House,  Lansdowne  Road,  W. 

Shewan,  Alexander,  Seehof  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 

Shipley,  H.  S.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Angora. 

Shove,  Miss  E.,  25,  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 

Shuckburgh,  E.  S.,  Granchester,  Cambridge. 

Sickert,  Mrs.,  10  Hereford  Square,  Kensifigton,  W. 

Sidgwick,  Arthur,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Sikes,  Edward  Ernest,  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 

Silcox,  Miss,  High  School  for  Girls,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Simpson,  H.  B.,  18,  Brompton  Square,  S.  W. 
*Skrine,  H.  D.,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath. 
*Skrine,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Perthshire. 

Slater,  Howard,  Whitianga,  New  Zealand. 

Slinger,  Miss  Ealie,  Three  Elms,  Lancaster. 

Sloane,  Miss  Eleanor,  13,  Welford  Road,  Leicester. 

Smedley,  J.  F.,  9,  The  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
fSmith,  A.  Hamilton  (Council),  121,  Bedford  Court  Mansions,  Bedford  Avenue,  W.C- 

Smith,  Cecil,  LL.D. (Council),  18,  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Smith,  F.  E.  J.,  2,  Tafifeld  Court,  Inner  Temple,  E.C. 

t Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin,  The  Grunge,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Smith,  H.  Babington,  C.S.L,  Constantinople . 
Smith,  R.  Elsey,  7,  Gordon  Street,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 
Smith,  Reginald  J.,  K.C.,  1 1,  Hyde  Park  Street,  W. 
Smith,  S.  C.  Kaines,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
Smith,  T.  R.,  7,  Gordon  Street  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 
Smith,  W.  G.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
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tSno\v,T.  C,  S/.  JoJuCs  College,  Oxford. 
t Somerset,  Arthur,  Castle  Goring,  IVorthittg. 

Sonnenschein,  Prof.  E.  A  ,  Greenfield  Cottage,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 
tSouthwell,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of,  thurgarion  Priory,  Southwell. 
Spiers,  Phend,  Carlton  Chambers,  12,  Regent  Street,  W. 
Spilsbury,  A.  J.,  City  of  London  School,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C. 
Spooner,  Rev.  W.  A.,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Spring-Rice,  S.  E.,  C.B.,  i,  Bryanston  Place,  Bryanston  Square,  IV. 
Stannus,  Hugh,  64,  Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham,  S.W. 
Stanton,  Charles  H.,  Field  Place,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
Statham,  H.  Heathcote,  40,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 
Stawell,  Miss  MeUan,  22,  Margaret  Street,   IV. 
Steele,  D.,  23,  Homer  Street,  Athens. 
Steele,  Dr.,  33,  Via  S.  Gallo,  Florence. 
Steele,  Charles  G.,  Barby  Road,  Rugby. 
Steele,  Mrs.  D.,  23,  Homer  Street,  Athens. 
iStevenson,  Miss  E.  C,  13,  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
Stevenson,  Miss  E.  F.,  Eltham  Court,  Eltham,  Kent. 
Stewart,  Prof.  J.  A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Stogdon,  J.,  Harrow,  N.W. 
Stone,  E.  W,,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
Stone,  Rev.  E.  T> .,  Abingdon. 

Strachan-Davidson,  J.  L.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Stretton,  Gilbert  W.,  The  College,  Duhvich,  S.E. 
Strong,  Mrs.  S.  Arthur,  LL.D.  (Council),  36,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 
Sturgis,  Julian  R..  16,  Hans  Road,  S.W. 
Sturgis,  Russell,  307,  East  x^th  Street,  Neiv  York. 
Surr,  Watson,  57,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
|-Tait,  C.  W.  A.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 
Tancock,  Rev.  C.  C,  The  School  House,  Tonbridge. 
Tarbell,  Prof.  F.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A. 
Tarn,  W.   W.,  2,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.,  W.C. 
Tatton,  R.  G.,  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place,  W.C. 
Tayler,  Miss  Margaret,  Royal  Ilolloway  College,  Ec[ha?n. 
t Taylor,  Rev.  Charles,  Yi.V)., Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
♦Thompson,  Sir  E.  M.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  (V.P.),  British  Museum,  W.C. 
Thompson,  E.  S.,  Highbroom,  Ewhurst,  Guildford. 
Thompson,  F.  E.  (Council),  16,  Primrose  Hill  Road,  N.W. 
Thompson,  Henry  F.  H.,  35,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
Thomson,  A.  Douglas,  Litt.D.,  5,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Thursfield,  J.  R.,  Fryth,  Great  Berkhampstead. 
Tilley,  Arthur,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Tottenham,  H.  R.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
*tTozer,  Rev.  H.  F.,  18,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 
fTruell,  H.  P.,  F.R.C.S.,  Clonmannon,  Ashford,  Co.  Wicklo^v. 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  6,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Florence. 
*tTuckelt,  F.  F.,  Frenchay,  near  Bristol. 
Tudeer,  Dr.  Emil,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 
|-Turnbull,  Mrs.  Peveril,  Sandy-Brook  Hall,  Ashbourne. 
Tylor,  Prof.  E.  B.,  D.C.L.,  K.R.S.,  The  Museum  House,  Oxford. 
Tyrrell,  Prof.  R.  Y.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Underbill,  G.  E.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Upcott,  L.  E.,  The  College,  Marlborough. 
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SESSION  1900-1901. 


The  First  General  Meeting  was  held  on  November  i,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans  read  a  paper  on  '  The  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult  of  the 
Mycenaeans  and  its  Mediterranean  Relations,'  with  illustrations  from 
recent  Cretan  finds.  (J.H.S.,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  99.)  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Prof.  Waldstein,  Mr.  L.  R.  Farnell,  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  others  took 
part. 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  on  February  28,  Prof.  P. 
Gardner,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  George  Macmillan)  read  a  communication 
from  M.  Cavvadias,  the  Greek  Ephor-General  of  Antiquities,  regarding  a 
remarkable  series  of  bronze  and  marble  statues  discovered  by  sponge- 
divers  off  the  coast  of  Cythera.  Particulars  were  given  of  some  eight  or 
nine  figures,  and  photographs  of  them,  kindly  sent  by  M.  Cavvadias,  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen.  {f.H.S.,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  205.) 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  M.  Cavvadias  for  his  valuable 
communication. — Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  made  the  following  comments  on  the 
discovery  and  on  the  sculptures  exhibited.  As  regards  the  circumstances 
of  the  find,  when  it  was  first  reported  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the 
wreck  in  question  might  be  that  of  Lord  Elgin's  vessel,  the  Mentor, 
which  was  lost  off  Cythera.  Though  Lord  Elgin  assured  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  all  the  sculptures  had  been  recovered,  there 
has  been  a  persistent  popular  tradition  to  the  contrary.  When,  however, 
large  bronzes  were  recovered,  it  was  manifest  that  Lord  Elgin  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ship  ;  and  this  was  finally  proved  by  the  recovery  of  the 
anchor  and  other  portions  of  an  ancient  vessel.  With  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  might  be  a  vessel  sent  by  Cassius  from  Rhodes,  we  had 
no  information  as  to  such  a  ship  being  wrecked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  Sulla  sent  a  ship,  carrying  the  famous  Centaur  family 
of  Zeuxis,  and  doubtless  other  works  of  art,  which  was  lost  near  Cape 
Malea.  As  regards  the  several  statues,  the  youthful  figure,  supposed  to  be 
of  Polycleitan  type,  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  mouth.  It  was, 
however,  a  well-known  characteristic  of  bronzes  to  have  an  incised  line  round 
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the  lips,  as  if  it  had  once  been  usual  to  have  lips  inserted  of  a  different 
material  and  colour.  The  second  youthful  figure,  posed  like  the  '  Dory- 
phorus,'  seemed  to  have  its  nearest  parallel  in  the  well-known  Gallo-Roman 
bronze  of  Hermes  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  variously  assigned 
to  the  schools  of  Lysippus  and  Polycleitus.  The  action  of  the  great  bronze 
athlete  seemed  better  explained  as  that  of  a  man  taking  aim  with  a  ball  at  a 
mark  than  as  that  of  one  holding  a  wreath  or  pouring  a  libation.  The  pose 
of  the  arm  and  the  position  of  the  fingers  seemed  alike  unsuited  to  this  inter- 
pretation. The  marble  figure  was  marked  by  a  singular  realism,  which 
suggested  the  group  of  boys  quarrelling  over  their  knucklebones.  The 
speaker  could  not  accept  the  view  of  M.  Cavvadias  that  the  action  of  the 
figure  was  that  of  one  looking  to  a  distance.  It  was  rather  that  of  one 
looking  intently  at  an  adversary  with  whom  he  is  about  to  grapple. — Mrs. 
S.  A.  Strong  suggested  that  the  statue  alternatively  described  as  a  Hermes 
or  an  athlete  might  be  the  well-known  *  Contionans '  by  Cephisodotus,  the 
relative  of  Praxiteles.  The  position  of  the  right  arm  seemed  appropriate 
to  an  orator  speaking. — Prof.  Ernest  Gardner  read  a  paper  on  the  Greek 
House.  He  said  that  the  accepted  view  about  the  normal  Greek  house 
regards  it  as  consisting  of  two  courts — the  men's  court  in  front  and  the 
women's  court  behind — but  that  this  view  is  not  consistent  either  with  the 
literary  evidence  or  with  the  actual  remains  of  Greek  houses  discovered 
at  Delos  and  elsewhere.  {J.H.S.,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  293.) — A  brief  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Richards 
took  part. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  was  held  on  May  2,  Prof.  P.  Gardner, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  Waldstein  read  a  paper  on  '  A  Discovery  of  Marbles  related  to 
the  Pediments  of  the  Parthenon.'  The  two  marble  statuettes  in  question 
have  been  in  the  Museum  of  Sculpture  (Albertinum)  at  Dresden  since 
1892,  when  they  were  purchased  from  Rome  along  with  a  number  of  other 
works.  They  were  not  valued  by  the  vendor,  and  were  '  thrown  in  with 
the  bargain.'  If,  as  he  hoped  to  show,  these  two  statuettes  were 
more  or  less  direct  reproductions  of  figures  from  the  Parthenon  pedi- 
ment, their  great  importance  would  be  manifest ;  for  the  one  would 
help  us  in  restoring  in  mind  one  of  the  finest  works  of  sculpture  (the 
river-god  from  the  western  pediment),  and  the  other  might  present  us 
with  a  figure  from  the  eastern  pediment  (possibly  Aphrodite)  now 
missing,  and  no  longer  extant  even  when  Carrey  made  his  drawings. 
Furthermore,  we  should  then  for  the  first  time  have  an  instance  of  the 
treatment  of  the  nude  in  female  figures  from  the  time  of  Pheidias.  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  how  the  male  statuette  was  mani- 
festly a  reproduction  of  the  Ccphissus  or  Ilissus  from  the  western  pediment, 
a  modification  of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  having  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  Theseus-Olympus  from  the  eastern  pediment.  He  then 
showed  how,  from  the  Cladeus  from  the  Temple    of  Zeus   at    Olympia 
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(possibly  even  from  Polygnotan  pictures)  onward,  we  had  an  unbroken 
series  of  this  type  down  to  late  Roman  times,  and  demonstrated  this  by 
numerous  illustrations.  This  showed  how  common  in  antiquity  was  the 
custom  of  copying  and  adapting  types  from  the  decorative  architectural 
sculptures  of  famous  buildings  and  great  artists,  and  that  such  copies  were 
not  restricted  to  the  celebrated  temple  statues.  The  end  of  this  series  led 
us  to  Scopas  and  his  Aphrodite  Pandemus,  and  to  more  erect  figures  which 
had  the  attitude  and  composition  of  the  other,  the  female  statuette,  half 
seated,  half  reclining  on  a  rock,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  nude, 
the  lower  part  draped.  The  drapery  was  drawn  up  behind  the  figure  over 
the  head,  and  was  held  by  the  upraised  right  arm.  He  showed  by 
means  of  slides  how  the  attitude  and  composition  of  this  statue  were 
immediately  related  to  those  from  the  Parthenon  as  well  as  to  other 
works — all  Attic  and  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  proved  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  back  that  the  statuette  was  a  pedimental  figure,  and  by 
an  examination  of  the  drapery  that  it  was  most  closely  related  in  style  to 
the  Parthenon  marbles.  Finally  he  adduced  the  marble  statuettes  found 
at  Eleusis,  which  were  recognised  as  direct  copies  of  the  Parthenon 
pediments,  to  which  this  Dresden  statuette  corresponded  both  in 
dimensions  and  style.  Though  the  two  statuettes  showed  some  points  of 
difference,  these  were  not  greater  than  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Parthenon  marbles  themselves ;  while  he  could  not  attach  much  weight 
to  the  difference  in  the  actual  marble.  The  statuettes  came  from  the 
same  source,  were  both  pedimental,  of  similar  dimensions,  of  the  same 
Attic  style  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  were  both  directly  related  to  the 
Parthenon,  and  ultimately  pointed  to  Scopas  ;  it  would  therefore  be  a  most 
curious  coincidence  if  they  were  not  connected  with  one  another. — The 
Chairman  thanked  Prof.  Waldstein  for  his  valuable  and  suggestive 
paper. — Sir  H.  Howorth  thought  that  primd  facie  a  strong  case  had  been 
made  out  for  the  proposed  identification. — Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  while  reserving 
his  opinion,  was  inclined  to  agree  that  the  authorsof  the  statuettes  had 
been  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  figures  in  the  Parthenon  pediments. — 
Prof.  S.  H.  Butcher  dwelt  upon  the  subtle  sense  of  aesthetic  form  which  was 
displayed  by  Prof.  Waldstein  in  dealing  with  the  disjecta  membra  of  Greek 
art,  and  thought  that  the  vein  of  inquiry  opened  up  in  the  paper  might 
lead  to  important  results. 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  June  27,  Sir  R.  Jebb,  President,  and 
afterwards  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Report,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  President,  spoke 
as  follows : — 


'  From  the  Report  which  will  presently  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  you 
will  see  that  our  past  session  has  been  one  of  satisfactory  activity  in  several 
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departments.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
accession  of  new  members  to  the  Society  has  been  considerably  larger 
than  in  any  recent  year.  But  there  is  one  topic  to  which  the  Report  does 
not  refer  in  detail,  on  which  I  would  ask  leave  to  touch.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Society  has  been  deprived  by  death  of  .several  distinguished 
members.  Among  our  honorary  members  we  have  thus  lost  that  accom- 
plished scholar  and  archaeologist,  Professor  Kumanudes,  of  Athens.  Into 
the  vacancy  thus  created  we  have  elected  Professor  Rufus  Richardson, 
Director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  in  whose  person  we  welcome 
a  worthy  representative  of  a  kindred  nation. 

'  From  the  roll  of  our  ordinary  members,  several  distinguished  names 
have  been  removed  by  death.  We  have  lost  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  whose 
generosity  the  British  School  at  Athens  was  largely  indebted,  and  whose 
interesting  address  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  subscribers  to  that 
School  will  be  remembered  by  some  who  are  present  to-day.  We  have  lost 
two  eminent  historians,  Dr.  Creighton,  late  Bishop  of  London,  and  Dr. 
Stubbs,  late  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  an  eminent  writer  on  ethics  and  political 
science.  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick  ;  the  accomplished  scholar  and  teacher  who 
lately  was  Headmaster  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Vardy ;  Prof  G.  C.  Warr,  author  of  many  valuable  contributions  to 
classical  literature,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  a  work 
designed  to  render  the  masterpieces  of  the  Attic  drama  more  fully  intellig- 
ible to  English  readers ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Young,  formerly  Head- 
master of  Sherborne,  whose  compositions  in  Latin  verse  are  among  the 
happiest  written  in  our  time  ;  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  Neil,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  University  Reader  in  Sanskrit,  and 
a  classical  scholar  of  rare  learning  and  acumen,  who  for  many  years  was 
a  member  of  our  Council.  To  the  memory  of  all  these  we  owe,  and  we 
render,  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  cordial  support  and  sympathy  in  the  work 
of  this  Society.' 


The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  George  Macmillan)  then  read  the  following 
Report  on  behalf  of  the  Council  : — 

The  Council  have  again  to  report  a  satisfactory  session,  during  which 
the  work  of  the  Society  has  been  actively  carried  on  in  its  various 
departments. 

Three  General  Meetings  have  been  held,  and  have  been  well  attended. 
Special  interest  was  excited  by  the  meeting  on  February  28,  when  through 
the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  Monsieur  P. 
Cavvadias,  the  Ephor-General  of  Antiquities  in  Greece,  members  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  an  account,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  of  the  re- 
markable recovery  of  bronze  and  marble  statues  from  the  sea  off  the  coast 
of  Cythera.  Monsieur  Cavvadias's  paper  on  the  subject  appeared,  with 
illustrations,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 
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In  the  last  Report  it  was  intimated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prece- 
dent set  in  the  case  of  the  excavations  at  Megalopolis,  the  full  report  of  the 
very  important  discoveries  made  by  members  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens  in  the  Island  of  Melos  would  be  issued  to  members  as  a  Supple- 
mentary Paper,  practically  taking  the  place  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal, 
although  in  order  to  preserve  continuity  it  was  intended  to  issue  at  the 
same  time  a  single  number  of  the  y^«r//rt/.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
however,  the  Council  have  seen  reason  to  modify  this  decision,  and  have 
now  determined  to  publish  the  monograph  on  Phylakopi  as  a  separate  ven- 
ture apart  from  the  ordinary  publications  of  the  Society.  Members  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  volume  at  about  cost  price,  while 
it  will  be  issued  at  a  higher  price  to  the  general  public.  The  reasons  for 
this  change  of  plan  were  two-fold  :  (i)  that  certain  important  and  valuable 
papers  offered  to  the  Journal  must  have  been  either  postponed  or  refused 
if  the  Society  had  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  special  monograph  out  of  its 
ordinary  revenue,  and  it  did  not  seem  desirable  thus  to  hamper  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  ;  and  (2)  that  on  general  grounds  it  was  desirable  that 
the  cost  of  such  monographs  should  be  met  by  a  special  subscription. 
The  Council  trust  that  this  decision,  which  was  only  taken  after  the  whole 
question  had  been  examined  and  reported  upon  by  a  Special  Committee, 
may  commend  itself  to  the  general  body  of  members,  and  that  the  con- 
fidence thus  shown  in  the  general  desire  of  members  to  promote  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  the  Society — the  adequate  publication  of 
the  results  of  excavation — may  be  justified  by  the  sale  to  members  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  monograph  in  question  to  ensure  the 
Society  against  actual  loss.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  volume  might  by 
this  time  have  been  ready  for  publication,  but  unforeseen  delays  have 
occurred  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  material,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
publication  can  take  place  before  January  1902.  The  usual  two  numbers 
of  ihe  Journal  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Indeed, 
the  first  is  already  in  the  hands  of  members. 

Reference  was  made  last  year  to  a  scheme  for  reproducing  in  facsimile 
the  Codex  Venetus  of  Aristophanes,  at  the  joint  expense  of  this  Society 
and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  The  work  is  now  well 
advanced,  and,  as  members  will  have  learned  from  the  prospectus  recently 
issued,  it  is  hoped  that  copies  will  be  ready  for  subscribers  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn.  The  price  of  the  Facsimile  will  be  £6  in  a  portfolio,  or  £6  6s. 
bound  in  half  morocco,  and  it  is  hoped  that  subscribers  will  come  forward 
promptly,  so  that  the  heavy  expense  incurred  may  be  recouped  without 
delay.     A  special  account  has  been  opened  for  this  undertaking. 

Members  will  be  aware  that  the  excavations  begun  in  Crete  last  year 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  working  with  the  help  of  the  Cretan  Exploration 
Fund,  and  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  as  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens, 
led  to  discoveries  of  startling  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Evans  himself 
described  the  remarkable  Palace  at  Knossos,  with  its  wonderful  wall- 
paintings  and  hoard  of  inscribed  tablets,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  last 
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year,  and  fuller  accounts  have  since  appeared  in  the  Annual  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens  ;  while  other  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  valuable  paper  on  '  Tree  and  Pillar  Worship,'  contributed  by  Mr.  Evans 
to  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  The  extraordinary 
interest  excited  by  these  discoveries  happily  brought  in  contributions  of 
upwards  of  ;^2000  to  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund  (including  a  second 
grant  of  i^50  from  this  Society),  so  that  Mr.  Evans  was  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  further  excavation  of  the  site  of  Knossos,  where  his  labours 
have  already  been  rewarded  with  continued  success,  while  Mr.  Hogarth, 
working  at  Kato  Zakro,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  has  discovered 
a  Mycenaean  town,  containing,  within  Cyclopean  walls,  a  series  of  private 
houses  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  R. 
Carr  Bosanquet,  the  new  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  has 
commenced  upon  the  site  of  Praesos,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island, 
excavations  which  are  expected  to  yield  valuable  material  for  the  study  of 
the  early  civilisation  in  the  Aegean,  upon  which  the  attention  of  scholars 
and  archaeologists  is  now  concentrated.  There  also  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made,  though  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than  was 
anticipated. 

Some  months  ago  the  Society  was  invited  by  the  University  of  Glasgow 
to  send  Delegates  to  the  celebration  of  the  450th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  University,  which  has  recently  been  held  in  Glasgow. 
The  invitation  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  Sir  Richard  Jebb, 
President,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  George  Macmillan, 
Hon.  Secretary,  were  chosen  to  represent  the  Society  on  this  interesting 
occasion. 

Library  Report. 

The  work  of  the  Library  has  continued  to  develop  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  during  the  past  year.  About  81  members  in  all  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  various  Library  privileges,  as  compared  with  70  in  the  previous 
Report.  The  number  of  visits  paid  to  the  Library  was  236  (compared 
with  190)  and  the  number  of  books  borrowed  by  personal  application  or  by 
post  199  (compared  with  156). 

The  accessions  of  the  year  include  a  considerable  number  of  books 
obtained  in  exchange  for  portions  of  the  Society's  stock  of  the  Hellenic 
Journal  This  has  been  effected  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  during  the 
year  under  review,  in  which  practically  three  sets  of  the  Journal  have  been 
thus  disposed  of.  It  is  therefore  right  to  point  out  that  these  exchanges 
may  be  regarded  as  expenditure  on  the  Library,  additional  to  that 
shown  in  the  accounts,  since  the  amount  that  may  ultimately  be  realized 
from  the  sale  of  back  volumes  is  proportionately  reduced. 

The  principal  collection  thus  acquired  is  the  series  of  pamphlets, 
separate  copies,  dissertations,  and  occasional  writings,  formed  by  the  late 
Professor  Overbeck,  of  Leipsic.  When  these  tracts,  which  arc  still  in  course 
of  arrangement,  shall  have  been  duly  incorporated,  the  Society's  Library  will 
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be  found  to  have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  a  branch  of  literature  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  conspicuously  weak. 

Among  the  other  works  acquired  by  exchange,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  : 

Overbeck,  Griechische  Kunstmythologie,  text  and  Atlas. 
Ren  an,  Expedition  de  la  Phinicie. 
Raoul  Rochette,  Monuments  In^dits. 
Leipziger  Studien  fiir  dassische  Philologie. 

The  purchases  of  the  year  include  Schultz  and  Barnsley,  "  Monastery 
of  Saint  Luke  of  Stiris,"  Jebb's  Sophocles,  and  other  works.  The 
Couiptes  Rendus  of  the  Paris  Acadhnie  des  Inscriptions  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  periodicals.  The  Society  has  also  become  a  subscriber  to 
the  new  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae. 

The  periodicals  and  books  of  reference  deposited  for  some  time  in  the 
Library  by  Miss  Harrison,  as  reported  in  1898,  have  now  been  removed. 
A  certain  part,  however,  of  the  collection — notably  the  Archdologische 
Zeitung  and  several  important  works  on  vases — has  been  purchased,  and  is 
now  permanently  incorporated  with  the  Library. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  following  donors  of  books : — M.  Andropoulos, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  C.  D.  Cobham,  Dr.  E.  Freshfield,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill, 
Miss  Hutchinson,  M.  Kavvadias,  Mr.  R.  Proctor,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  Mr.  Ph. 
Spiers,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Strong,  Mr.  A.  Van  Branteghem  ;  also  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Bowes;  also  to  Miss  K. 
Raleigh,  for  a  book  deposited  on  loan. 

Photographic  Collection. 

The  stock  of  negatives,  slides,  and  prints  has  increased  steadily  during 
the  year.  About  400  prints  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  and  about 
150  negatives.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  valuable  set  of 
negatives  of  Roman  views,  presented  by  a  former  benefactor  of  the  collec- 
tion, Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  ;  of  a  large  collection  of  prints,  chiefly  of  sculpture 
subjects,  the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  ;  and  of  a  series  of  views  in  Arcadia 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Loring.  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres 
has  added  some  slides  and  negatives  to  the  sections  dealing  with  early 
vases,  and  Mycenaean  art.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  hire  of  slides  show 
steady  increase,  and  leave  a  satisfactory  balance  in  hand,  which  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the  collection. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  demand  among  lecturers  on  Greek 
literature  and  drama  for  views  of  localities  such  as  Thebes  and  Argos, 
which  are  the  subject  of  literary  references,  but  lie  somewhat  off  the 
beaten  track  of  tourists  and  photographers.  Members  of  the  Society  and 
others  who  possess  suitable  negatives  of  the  less-frequented  sites  would 
confer  a  very  substantial  benefit  on  their  colleagues  if  they  would  lend  or 
deposit  them  on  the  customary  terms  set  out  in  Rule  2. 
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The  proposal  as  to  the  publication,  for  hire,  of  complete  sets  of  slides, 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  last  year's  report,  has  now  been  adopted  by 
the  Council,  and  six  sets  of  this  kind  will  be  available  for  use  in  the 
coming  Session.  They  will  consist  of  selected  slides  illustrating  historical 
and  archaeological  topics  which  are  commonly  taught  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  will  be  lent  not  only  to  Members  of  the  Hellenic  Society, 
at  the  customary  rate,  but  also  to  non-members  engaged  in  Hellenic  studies, 
at  somewhat  higher  terms.  Particulars  of  these  sets  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Assistant  Librarian,  on  and  after  October  ist.  There  is  every 
hope  that  this  extension  of  the  Collection  will  help  to  meet  the  great 
need  which  is  found  to  exist  of  well  selected  illustrations  of  Hellenic 
subjects  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching. 


Finance. 

The  Balance  Sheet  shows  the  present  financial  position  of  the  Society. 
Ordinary  receipts  during  the  year  were  ;^i,037,  against  £960  during  the 
financial  year  1 899-1900.  The  receipts  from  subscriptions,  including  arrears, 
amount  to  £6^6,  against  £6^},,  and  receipts  from  libraries,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  back  volumes,  £179,  against  £16^.  Life  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  £7?),  donations  £1},  13^.,  and  for  lantern  slides  ;^30  have  also  been 
received.     Other  items  of  ordinary  income  show  no  change. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  amounts  to  £716,  against  ;^690. 
Payments  for  rent  ;^8o,  insurance  £1$,  salaries  £60,  and  sundry  printing, 
postage,  and  stationery  £61,  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year ;  the  cost  of  purchases  for  the  Library  shows  £7^^  against  £72,. 
There  has  further  been  an  expenditure  of;^44  on  the  photographic  collection 
and  lantern  slides.  The  net  cost  of  the  Journal,  Vol.  XX.,  and  Supple- 
mentary Paper  No.  3,  has  amounted  to  ;^382  against  ^^390.  The  usual 
grant  of  ;^ioo  was  made  to  the  British  School  at  Athens,  ;^50to  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell  as  the  third  and  last  instalment  of  the  promised  contri- 
bution towards  the  new  Platonic  Lexicon,  and  £$0  to  the  Cretan  Explor- 
ation Fund.  The  balance  carried  forward  at  the  close  of  the  year  under 
review  amounts  to  ;^2S2,  against  £1^^  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
financial  year.  The  expenditure  on  the  facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetus 
of  Aristophanes  is  shewn  in  a  separate  account. 

Sixty-three  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  while  forty 
have  been  lost  by  death  or  resignation.  The  present  total  of  subscrib- 
ing members  is  747,  and  of  honorary  members  23,  the  name  of  Professor 
Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  having 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  honorary  members  in  place  of  Professor 
Kumanudes,  deceased. 

Three  new  libraries  have  joined  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  three  have 
stopped  payment,  making  the  number  at  the  present  time  142,  or  with 
the  five  public  libraries  147. 
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Conclusion. 

On  the  whole  the  general  state  of  the  Society  may  be  regarded  as 
highly  satisfactory.  Its  activity  during  the  past  year  has,  in  its  several 
departments,  been  well  maintained,  and  an  even  healthier  sign  is  the  acces- 
sion of  new  members  which  is  considerably  larger  than  in  any  recent 
year.  That  this  has  not  resulted  in  a  larger  net  increase  in  the  roll  of 
membership  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  it  has  again  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  some  twenty  names  of  members  who  were  some  years 
behind  with  their  subscriptions,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  respond  to  the 
Treasurer's  repeated  applications.  This  falling  away  of  lukewarm  sup- 
porters, which  increases  the  natural  loss  by  death  or  resignation,  still  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  all  members  to  do  their  best  to  bring  in  fresh  candi- 
dates, but  this  task  should  become  easier  as  year  by  year  the  interest  in 
Hellenic  antiquity  spreads  more  widely,  while  the  privileges  of  membership 
are  enhanced  by  judicious  extension  of  the  various  aids  to  study  and 
research. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  and 
seconded  by  Prof  Seymour,  of  Yale,  who  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Society.  The  Report 
was  unanimously  adopted. — The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  summary  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  of  the  main  results  of  his  work  at  Knossos  during  the 
past  season.  The  palace  had  proved  to  be  far  more  extensive  than  he  had 
first  supposed,  and  recently,  in  its  eastern  quarter,  had  been  made  the 
remarkable  discovery  of  three  flights  of  stone  stairs,  one  below  the  other 
leading  down  to  a  columnar  hall  with  walls  rising  some  twenty  feet.  The 
staircase  was  flanked  above  and  below  by  a  breastwork  showing  the  sockets 
of  the  original  wooden  columns,  so  that  with  this  double  tier  of  colonnades 
the  hall  (which  seems  to  have  been  partly  hypaethral)  must  have  presented 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  Italian  Renaissance  palace.  Even  at 
Pompeii  no  such  staircases  one  over  the  other  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light.  Of  individual  finds,  mention  was  made  of  a  magnificent  draught- 
board of  ivory  plated  with  gold,  of  crystal  plaques  backed  by  silver  and 
blue  enamel,  and  of  the  lip  of  an  alabastron  finely  engraved  with  the  name 
and  divine  titles  of  Khyan,  the  Hyksos  king,  whose  monuments  are  rare 
in  Egypt  itself.  Other  objects  suggested  connexion  with  Nubia  and 
Babylonia.  A  further  store  of  inscribed  tablets  had  been  found,  and  also 
additional  wall-paintings,  while  of  still  higher  interest,  in  their  bearing  on 
the  history  of  ancient  art,  were  fragments  of  human  figures  in  painted 
stucco  relief.  The  modelling  of  limbs  and  muscles,  and  the  minute 
delineation  of  the  veins,  seemed  to  Mr.  Evans  more  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  than  with  classical  antiquity.  One  male 
head  was  surmounted  by  a  crown  representing  a  succession  of  fleur-de- 
lys  with  an  upright  one  in  the  centre.— Mr.  Macmillan,  as  Treasurer  of  the 
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Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  pointed  out  that  it  was  now  exhausted,  and 
appealed  for  further  subscriptions  to  enable  Mr.  Evans  to  complete  his 
work.  Prof  E.  A.  Gardner  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
excavations  at  Knossos  and  of  the  collection  of  statuary  discovered  off 
Cythera. — The  former  President  and  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  and 
Dr.  James  Gow  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Thompson  were  elected  to  vacancies  on  the 
Council.— The  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  gave  some  account  of 
the  present  position  of  the  British  School  at  Rome. — The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  Auditors  and  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


A  comparison  with  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  last  ten  years 
is  furnished  by  the  following  tables  : — 

ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  :— 


Subscriptions    

Arrears 

Life  Compositions    

Libraries  and  Back  Vols 

Entrance  Fees 

Dividends 

Special  Receipts — 

Mr.    D.    G.    Hogarth  (Alex- 
andria Grant  Refunded) 

Loan  and  sale  of  Lantern  SI  ides 

Cliches 

Library  Receipts 

Royalty    on    and    Sales     of 
Photographs 

Donations — 

F.  D.  Mocatta,  Esq 

E.  H.  Egerton,  Esq 

II.  G.  Hart,  Esq 

Miss  E   C.  Stevenson 

Library,  Mrs.  Cohen  

W.  Arkwright,  Esq. 

Balance  from  preceding  year  ... 


3(  May,  31  May, 
392.    I    1893. 


554 
16 

126 

2J3 

37 


976 
_255 
',231 


564 
13 
95 

161 

39 


878 

239 

1,117 


31  May,  31  M.iy. 


1894. 

I 
671 

44 

79 

186 


43 


1,034 

259 

'.293 


189s 

I 
678 

14 

50 

122 


43 


31  May,  31  May,  31  May,  31  May,  31  May, 

1896.        1897.       1898.         1899.      "  1900 


910 
214 

1,124 


645 

9 

63 

"7 

43 

30 
7 


915 
169 


617 

4 

15 

126 

43 


816 
340 


613 
>3 


43 


789 
360 


598 
18 
32 


43 


I 
634 

9 

63 

•63 

2,1 

43 


820 
201 


960 
61 


31  May, 
1901. 


1,084     1,156  '  1,149     '.021    '  1,021 


£. 
636 

10 

78 
179 

45 

42 


30 


1,037 

>3« 


1,168 


ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  :- 


Rent 

Insurance  

Salaries 

Library 

Sundry  Printing,  Postage,  and 
Stationery     

Lantern  Slides  Account 

Photographs  Account 

Cost  of  Journal  (less  sales) 

Grants    

Investments  

I'.gyptExplorationFund — i,ioo 
copies  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  Report 

Photo  Enlargements,  Albums, 
Balance 


31  May, 
1892. 


35 
II 

44 
8 

41 

610 
125 
100 

18 

992 

239 

1,231 


31  M.iy, '31  May, 


I 
50 

II 

49 


1894. 


73 
II 

49 


41 

75 

71 

49 

532 

475 

100 

185 

•58 

4 

4 

858 

1,079 

259 

214 

1,117 

'.293 

31  May 
1895. 


I 
80 

IS 
49 
96 

49 


441 

225 


955 
169 


31  M.iy, 
1896. 


80 
15 
47 
39 

46 


394 
100 


23 

744 
340 


1,124  '  1,084 


31  May. 
1897. 

I 

'to 

'5 
52 
94 

29 


346 
180 


31  May 


796 
360 


80 

15 
50 
93 

45 
24 

516 
125 


948 
201 


I.156  ,1,149 


31  May,' 

1899.    I 

>5 
60 
61 

32 

26 
536 
150 


31  M.iy 
1900. 


960 
61 

I,02I 


80 

'5 

60 

73 

58 

•3 

I 

390 
200 


890 
131 

I.02T 


31  May, 
1901. 


80 

'5 
60 

74 

61 
29 

«5 
3S2 
200 


916 
252 


1,168 
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LIST  OF 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

ADDED   TO    THE 

LIBRARY   OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES 

June  1,  1900— June  28,  1901* 

Tlu9  does  uot  inclmle  Prof.  Overbeck's  coUftction  of  Tracts,  described  in  the 
Annual  Report. 


Adamy  (R.)     Arcbitektonik  der  Hellenen.     8vo.     Hannover.     1882. 

(Exchange.) 
Andropoulos  (S.)      ' AirofivrjfjLovevfjLaTa  irepl  t^s  'EWtjviktjs  cjrai'aoTao-tws. 

2  vols.     Bvo.     Athens.     1900.     (Presented.) 
L' Architecture.     Vol.   13.     No.   33.     [Fouilles   de    Delphes.]     Folio. 

Paris.     Aug.  1900.     (Presented.) 
Aristophanes.     Aristophanis  Comoediae.      Vol.  I.,  II.     Edd.  F.   W. 

Hall   and  W.    M.    Geldart    (Script.    Class.    Bibl.    Oxon.).     Svo. 

Oxford.     1900,  1901.     (Presented.) 
Berlin.      Konigliche    Museen.      Beschreibung    der    Vasensammlung 

im  Antiquarium.     By  A.  Furtwaengler.     Svo,     Berlin.     1885. 
Boehlau(J.)     Aus  lonischen  u.  Italischen  Nekropolen.     4to.     Leipsic. 

1898. 
British  Museum  Publications.     (Mainly  presented  by  the  Trustees.) 

Dept.  of  Coins  and  Medals. 
Guide.     Svo.     1901. 

Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  of  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  and  Cilicia. 
By  G.  F.  Hill.     Svo.     1900. 

Dejyt.  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 

Guide  to  First  and  Second  Egyptian  Rooms.     Svo.     1874. 
„      „      „       „         „  „  „  Svo.     1898. 

Guide  to  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities.     Svo.     1900. 
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Dept.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

Guide  to  the  Elgin  Room.     Parts  I.,  II.     8vo.     1870-1. 
Guide  to  the  Graeco-Roman  Sculptures.    Part  I.    8vo.   1876, 
„      „     „  „  „  Part  11.  8vo.   1879. 

Guide  to  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  A.ntiquities. 

8vo.     1899. 
Catalogue  of  Sculpture.     Vol.  II.     Bj  A.  H.  Smith.     8vo. 

1900. 
Catalogue  of   Sculpture.     Vol.   I.     Part   2.     (Sculptures  of 

the  Parthenon.)     2nd  ed.     8vo.      1900. 
Excavations  in  Cyprus.     By  A.  S.  Murray,  A.  H.  Smith  and 
H.  B.  Walters.     Folio.     1900. 
Brunn  (H.  v.)     Tracts.     8vo.     Munich.     1870-82. 
Bury    (J.   B.)     History  of   Greece   to   the   death   of   Alexander   the 

Great.     8vo.     London.      1900.     (Presented.) 
Cagnat  (R )     Cours  d'Epigraphie  Latine.     3rd  edition.     8vo.     Paris. 

1898. 
Cicero.     Scripta  .  .  .  Omnia.     Ed.  R.  Klotz.     1 1  vols.    8vo.     Leipsic. 

1851-63.     (Exchange.) 
Cobham    (C.  D.)     An  attempt  at   a    Bibliography   of   Cyprus.     4th 

edition.     8vo.     Nicosia.     1900.     (Presented.) 
Courbaud  (E.)     Le  Baa-relief  Remain  k  representations  historiques. 

8vo.     Paris.     1899. 
Curtius  (E.)  and  J.  A.   Kaupert.     Karten  v.  Attika.  Text.     Pt.  IX. 

Plates,  Pt.  IX.  2.     4to.     Berlin.     1900. 
Dalton  (R.)     Views  in  Greece.     Folio.     London.     1751-3. 
Daremberg  (Ch.)  and  E.  Saglio.     Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  grecques 
et  romaines.     Nos.  28-30.     (— Lud.)     4to.     Paris.     1900,  1901. 
Dittenberger   (W.)     Sylloge  Inscriptionum    Graecarum,     2nd  ed.     3 

vols.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1900,  1901. 
Dumont  (A.)    Peintures  C^ramiques  de  la  Gr6ce  propre.     4to.     Paris 

1874.     (Exchange.) 
Endt   (J.)      Beitrage   zur   lonischen   Vasenmalerei.      8vo.       Prague. 

1899. 
Ephesus.     Ausstellung  v.  Fundstucken  aus  Ephesos  im  Griechischen 
Tempel    im   Volksgarten.       (Kunsthist.    Sammlungen    d.    aller 
hochsten       Kaiserhauses.)        8vo.       pamph.        Vienna.       1901. 
(Presented.) 
Fowler  (W.   Warde)     City-State  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     8vo. 

London.     1895. 
Foucart   (P.)     Associations   Religieuses   chez    les    Grecs,    &c.      8vo. 

Paris.     1873. 
Freshfield  (E.)     Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  upon  the 
subject    of    a    Byzantine    Evangelion.      Folio.     London.      1900. 
(Presented.) 
Caspar  (C.)     Essai  de  Chronologie  Pindarique.    8vo.    Brussels.    1900. 

(Presented.) 
Gerhard  (E.)     Etruskische  u.  Kampauische  Vasenbilder  (Vases  etrus- 
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ques  et  carapaniens  dii  Mus(5e  Royal  de  Berlin).     Folio.     Berlin. 

1843. 
Tiinkschalen  u.  Gefasse.     Va«;e8  et  Coupes  du  Mus6e  Royal  de 

Berlin.     2  vols.     Folio.     Berlin.     1848-50. 
Griecbische  u.  Etruskische  Trinkschalen   d.   Kiinigl.     Museums 

zu  Berlin.     Folio.     Berlin.     1840. 
Gesner  (J.  M.,  ed.)     Scriptores   Rei  Rusticae.     4  vols.     8vo.     Zwei- 

briicken.     1787-88.     (Exchange.) 
Grenfell  (B.  P.)  and  A.  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.     Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund  :    Fayum  Towns  and  their   Papyri.      4to.      London. 

1900. 
Hall  (H.  R.  H.)     The  Oldest  Civilisation  of  Greece.     8vo.     London. 

1901.     (Presented.) 
Helbig    (W.)       Strena    Helbigiana    sexagenario    obtulerunt    amici. 

8vo.     Leipsic.     1900. 
Hoernes  (M.)     Urgeschichte  der  bildenden  Kunst  in   Europa.     8vo. 

Vienna.     1898.     (Exchange.) 
Hogarth  (D.  G.,  ed.)     Authority  and  Archaeology,  sacred  and  profane. 

2od  edition.     8vo.     London.     1899. 
Horace.      H.  Opera  ed.  E.  0.  Wickham.     [Script.  Class.  Bibl.  Oxod.] 

8vo.     Oxford.     1900.     (Presented.) 
Hutchinson  (W.   M.  L.)      Aeacus,  a  Judge  of  the  Underworld.     2 

copies.     8vo.  pamph.     Cambridge.     1901.     (Presented.) 
Jahn    (0.)      Die    Entfiihrung   der    Europa.      4to.      Vienna.      1870. 

(Exchange.) 
Kabbadias  (P.)     'laropia  rrj^  ' ApxaioXoyiK^^  Erat^eia;.     8vo.     Athens. 

1900. 
Koepp   (F.)     Uber  das  Bildniss  Alexanders  d.    Grossen  (52  Berlin. 

Winckelmannsprog.)     4to.     Berlin.     1892.     (Exchange.) 
Lethaby  (W.  R.)  and  H.  Swainson.     The  Church   of  Sancta  Sophia, 

Constantinople,  a  Study  of  Byzantine  Building.     8vo.     London. 

1894. 
Louvre.     Catalogue  des  Vases  Antiques  de  Terre  Cuite,  by  E.  Pottier. 

Vol.  II.     8vo.     Paris.     1899. 
Vases  Antiques  du  Louvi-e.     2™*'  Sdrie.     By  E.  Pottier.     4to. 

Paris.     1901. 
Luckenbach  (H.)     Das  Verhiiltniss  der  griechischen   Vasenbilder  zu 

den  Gedichten  d.  epischen  Kyklos.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1880. 
Magne  (L.)     Le  Parthenon.     4to.     Paris.      1895.     (Exchange.) 
Martha  (J.)     L'Art  Etrusque.     4to.     Paris.      1889. 
Michel   (C.)     Recueil  d'Inscriptions  grecques.     4  vols.     8vo.     Paris. 

1897-1900. 
Munich.      Beschreibung  der  Vasensammlung  in  der  Pinakothek  zu 

Miinchen,  by  0.  Jahn.     8vo.     Munich.     1854. 
Naples.     Die  Vasensanimlungen  des  Miiseo  Nazionale  zu  Neapel,  by 

H.  Heydemann.     8vo.     Berlin.     1872. 
Ohnefalsch-Kichter  (M.)     Kypros,  Bible  and  Homer.     2  vols      Folio. 

London.     1893.     (Deposited  on  loan.) 
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Overbeck  (J.)     Grieclusche  Kunstmythologie.     Text,  3  vols,  and  atlas. 

8vo.  and  folio.     Leipsic.     1871-79.     (Exchange.) 
Pauly,      Real-Encjclopadie    der    Classischen    Alter tumswissenschaft. 

Ed.  by  G.  Wissowa.     IV.  1   ( Cornificius).     8vo.     Stuttgart. 

1900. 
Petrie  (W.  M.  F.)    Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty.     1000.    Part  I. 

(18th  memoir  of  Egypt  Exploration  Fund).    4to.    London.    1900. 
Pindar.      Pindari    Carmina,  ed.  0.   Schroeder  [Bergk  (T.)      Poetae 

Lyrici  Graeci.     5th  edition.     I.  1.]     8vo.     Leipsic.     1900. 
Plato.      P.    Opera,    ed.    J.   Burnet.      Vol.   II.      [Script.   Class.  Bibl. 

Oxon.]     8vo.     Oxford.     1901.     (Presented.) 
Postgate  (J.   P.,   ed.)     Corpus  Poetarum   Latinorum.     3  vols.     4to. 

london.     1893-4,  1900. 
Pottier  (E.)     Les  Statuettes  de  Terre  Cuite  dans  1' Antiquity.     8vo. 

Paris.     1890. 
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A  NEW  PANDORA  VASE. 

[Plate  L] 

Scenes  from  the  history  of  Pandora  are  rare  in  works  of  Greek  art. 
There  have  at  present  been  published,  so  far  as  lam  aware,  only  five  repre- 
sentations of  her,  in  two  reliefs  and  three  vases,^  These  all  represent  her 
birth  or  her  coming  into  being.  All  the  vases  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
To  these  I  have  to  add  a  fourth  vase  (PI.  I.),  recently  presented  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  by  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,^  and  bringing  before  us  a  fresh 
scene  from  the  interesting  history  of  the  strange  being  made  by  the  gods  for 
the  delusion  and  betrayal  of  men. 

The  tale  of  Pandora,  as  it  appears  in  Hesiod,  is  so  well  known  that  I 
need  only  glance  at  its  main  features.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen  for 
men  fire  from  the  gods,  Zeus,  determining  to  punish  him,  caused  Hephaestus 
to  make  of  earth  a  beauteous  woman,  whom  the  goddesses  adorned  with 
ornaments,  but  in  whom  Hermes  implanted  a  deceitful  heart  and  a 
treacherous  tongue.  The  new  creation  was  taken  by  Hermes  to  Epimetheus, 
who,  neglecting  his  brother's  advice  to  receive  no  gift  from  Zeus,  welcomed 
her.  But  this  was  the  beginning  of  many  sorrows  for  men,  for  Pandora 
opened  the  Trt'^o?  or  cask  wherein  were  hidden  all  the  evils  that  afflict  man- 
kind, and  they  issued  forth,  leaving  at  the  bottom  only  Hope.  This  at  least 
is  the  easiest  way  of  reading  the  Hcsiodic  tale,  which  has  in  fact  many 
curious  features,  and  might  repay  a  careful  study. 

We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  birth  of  Pandora  was  represented  by 
Pheidias  on  the  basis  of  the  Parthcnos  statue  at  Athens.  And  in  the  case  of 
two  of  the  copies  of  that  statue  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  on  the 
basis  rough  sketqhes  of  reliefs  which  seem  clearly  meant  for  a  summary 
suggestion  of  the  scene  as  it  existed  in  the  original.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Lenorraant  statuette^  we  see  on  the  left  the  Sun-god  in  a  chariot,  which  is 
led  by  an  attendant,  on  the  right  the  Moon-goddess  on  a  horse,  apparently 
advancing  towards  the  centre  of  the  group,  not  turned  from  it  as  in  the 
Parthenon  pediment.     Between  Sun  and  Moon  stand  three  erect  figures,  of 


'  I  omit  the  Piaeucstine  cibta,  il/.  rf. /.  vi.  39.  '  From   the  collection   of   Count  Crouel   de 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  scenes  of  the  Prcii,  Sale  Cat.  1869,  No.  151.     Find-spot  not 

story  are  here  depicted  ;  and  one  would  like  to  recorded. 

bo  assured  of  the  genuineness  of  the  cista.  '  Michaelis,  Parthenon,  V\.  XV.  1,  p.  275. 
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which  the  details  are  obscure.  On  the  basis  of  the  Athena  from  Pergamon,^ 
we  may,  according  to  Dr.  Puchstein,  who  has  published  it,  trace  or  infer 
ten  figures,  all  apparently  female,  moving  in  gentle  procession  and  bearing 
gifts.  But  Pandora  herself,  curiously,  seems  to  be  omitted,  at  all  events 
in  that  part  of  the  relief  which  is  not  wholly  defaced. 

We  can  scarcely  venture  on  the  ground  of  these  mutilated  reliefs  to 
draw  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  birth  of  Pandora 
was  treated  by  Pheidias  on  the  Parthenos  basis.  That  the  Sun -god  and 
Moon-goddess  occupied  the  two  extremities  of  the  scene  is  rendered  probable 
not  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  Lenormant  statuette,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  closely  parallel  Pheidian  relief  which  occupied  the  basis  of  the 
statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  -which  represented  the  rising  of  Aphrodite 
from  the  sea,  the  Sun-god  and  Moon-goddess  appeared  in  this  position. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  in  the  Pheidian  scene  of  the  birth  of  Pandora  twenty  gods 
were  represented  as  spectators,  and  Pausanias  informs  us  that  several  deities 
were  in  similar  fashion  aesistant  at  the  rising  of  Aphrodite.  Thus  between 
the  flanking  figures  we  may  best  suppose  a  procession  of  deities,  mostly 
goddesses,  slowly  moving  towards  the  newly  born  or  fresh  made  Pandora,  and 
offering  her  gifts  of  clothing  and  jewels. 

As  regards  Pandora  herself  in  the  group,  wo  may  perhaps  venture, 
though  without  much  confidence,  to  take  a  hint  from  the  three  vase-pictures. 
In  each  of  these  Pandora  stands,  a  wooden  or  doll-like  creature,  apparently 
not  yet  fully  alive.  On  the  Bale  cup  -  Athena  is  occupied  with  the  dress  of 
Pandora,  while  Hephaestus,  who  stands  opposite,  fashions  her  golden  crown. 
On  the  Cyprus  vase,^  which  is  fragmentary,  we  seem  to  have  a  similar  scene, 
but  with  other  deities  present  on  either  side.  On  the  Altemura  vase*  Athena 
holds  out  a  wreath  to  Pandora ;  other  deities  stand  on  either  side,  but  their 
participation  in  the  scene  is  not  obvious,  save  that  Hermes  seems  to  be 
starting  on  his  errand  towards  earth. 

We  may  regard  it  as  at  least  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  Pheidian  relief, 
Pandora  stood  between  Athena  and  Hephaestus  to  receive  her  natal  or 
bridal  gifts. 

Quite  another  scene  is  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  the  Oldfield  vase  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  painting  consists  of  two  groups,  which  have 
no  close  connexion  one  with  the  other.  On  the  left  Zeus  gives  commands 
to  Hermes,  in  reference  doubtless  to  the  trap  laid  for  Prometheus.  On  the 
right,  Pandora,  now  alive  and  fully  adorned,  rises  ghost-like  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  Epimetheus.  She  is  a  delightful  figure,  clad  in  bridal 
drapery  and  veil,  with  a  tall  crown  oji  her  head.  Her  arms  are  stretched 
towards  Epimetheus,  who  wears  a  wreath,  is  clad  in  a  short  chiton,  and  holds 
a  hammer,  and  who  shows  a  not  unnatural  surprise  at  the  apparition,  but 
certainly  no  repugnance   to   the  fair  vision    who  thus   takes  him  by   storm. 


•  Jahibuch  dtH  Innl.  v.  j>.  ]14.  150. 

2  Oeihaiil,  F>:stf/i(L  nn   iriiivkrlmmni,  PI.  I  :  ^  Ki,ytoi,  Iroin  Paphcs,  J. U.S.  ix.  221. 

Hauison,  Mijlhol.  and  M on.  »f  Anc.  Athens,  \>.  ^  J. U.S.  xi.  I'l.  \l. 
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Eros  flutters  above,  holding  out  a  fillet.  All  the  persons  depicted  are 
identified  be_yond  question,  as  their  names  are  written  in  clear  characters  over 
them.  The  two  groups  represent  the  cause  and  the  ettect,  tlie  plot  and  its 
success.  And  the  respective  attitudes  of  Hermes  and  of  Epimetheus  signify, 
to  those  who  understand  the  conventions  usual  in  Greek  painting,  that  an 
interval  of  time  or  of  space  occurs  between  the  two  scenes  portrayed. 

The  scene  on  the  reverse  of  the  vase  is  of  a  more  ordinary  cliaracter.     A 
young  warrior  or  hunter,   wearing  pctasos  and   chlamys.  and   holding   two 


spears,  pursues  a  girl,  while  her  companion  escapes  in  the  other  direction.  A 
floral  pattern  occupies  the  field  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  we  have  the 
inscription  AH<IMAXO$  KAUO^.  This  scene  scarcely  admits  of  definite 
interpretation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  form  and  decoration 
of  the  vase,  as  they  are  iiccurately  given  in  the  acoompanying  engiaving. 
The  height  of  the  vase  is  to  the  top  of  the  handles  19  inches,  ctm.  48;  the 
diameter  at  the  mouth  is  llf  inches,  ctm.  29. 
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Recent  researches  into  the  history  of  Greek  vase-painting  enable  us  to 
assign  to  our  vase  a  school  and  a  date.  The  love-name  Alkimachos,  which 
occurs  on  the  reverse,  offers  us  a  clue,  which  is  easily  followed  up  by 
consulting  the  new  edition  of  Klein's  Vascn  mit  Lichlingsinschriften  (p.  165). 
In  that  work  seven  vases  will  be  found  bearing  a  dedication  (so  to  speak)  to 
Alkimachos,  who  is  in  one  case  characterised  as  son  of  Epichares,  and  in 
another  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Axiopeithes.  A  lekythos  with 
white  ground  bears  the  name  Axiopeithes  son  of  Alkimachos.  We  may 
conjecture  with  Wernicke  ^  that  a  brother  as  well  as  a  son  of  Alkimachos 
bore  the  name  Axiopeithes,  since  fiither  and  son  would  scarcely  appear  with 
the  title  Ka\6<i  on  the  same  vase.  In  some  of  the  vases  which  bear  the  name 
Alkimachos,  the  form  H  for  O  occurs,  suggesting  that  they  are  the  work  of 
a  Thasian  or  Parian  painter,  probably  a  companion  or  pupil  of  the  great 
Polygnotus.  But  in  the  case  of  other  vases,  as  in  ours,  the  name  is  written 
in  good  Attic  characters.  Probably  our  vase  is  by  an  Attic  master,  and  doubt- 
less the  jny  th  of  Pandora  was  current  in  Attica  before  Polygnotus  came.  The 
date  of  the  vase  is  about  the  middle,  or  slightly  earlier  than  the  middle,  of 
the  fifth  century.  It  is  therefore  exactly  contemporary  with  the  great  works 
of  Pheidias,  and  not  unworthy  even  of  that  age. 

We  have  now  more  closely  to  consider  the  subject  of  our  vase-painting, 
which  raises  a  variety  of  interesting  questions  as  to  mythology  and  the 
interpretation  of  vase-paintings. 

At  first  sight  we  might  be  disposed  to  include  it  in  the  rare  class  of 
representations  which  have  direct  relation  to  literature,  and  to  regard  it  as  a 
conscious  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Hesiodic  tale.  But  a  closer  consideration 
shows  that  there  are  in  it  certain  features  which  are  not  thus  accounted  for. 
For  example,  why  does  Epimetheus  carry  a  hammer  ?  and  why  does  Pandora 
rise  from  the  ground  ?  Neither  of  these  features  finds  an  explanation  in  the 
tale  as  told  by  Hesiod  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  fact  is  that  Greek 
vase-painters,  like  the  great  Tragedians  themselves,  are  never  free  from  the 
influence  of  certain  conventions  and  traditions,  which  they  accept  perhaps 
(juite  unconsciously,  and  which  guide  their  hands.  Thus  we  frequently 
find  in  the  works  of  these  Greek  craftsmen  details  and  indications  which  owe 
their  origin  to  primitive  religious  ideas,  deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

The  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  papers  which  Miss  Harrison  has 
recently  devoted  to  the  Erinnyes,  Ge  and  Pandora,  and  which  have  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal,'-^  spare  me  the  labour  of  examining  in  detail  the 
origin  of  the  Pandora  myth,  and  enable  me  to  discuss  it  in  a  less  tentative 
and  more  summary  fashion.  I  may  therefore  at  once  say  that  it  is  reasonable 
1/0  find  in  the  attitude  of  Pandora  a  reminiscence,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  in  origin  Ge  or  the  Earth-spirit.  This  attitude 
belongs  to  Ge,  whether  she  takes  part  in  the  Gigantomachy  ^  or  whether  she 


'   Vasen  mil  Liebliiigsnamcn,  p.  117.  3  Overbeck,  Kunstmyth.  PI.  V. 

"^  J.n.S.  xix.  205  ;  xx.  99. 
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hands  to  Athena  the  infant  Erichthonius.^  It  belongs  to  Persephone,  as  she 
returns  from  the  world  of  shades.^  It  belongs  to  the  Erinnyes^  and  to  ghosts 
generally.*  And  it  belongs  occasionally  to  Aphrodite,  as  in  the  vase  of 
Genoa,^  the  Ludovisi  relief,  and  the  relief  of  Pheidias  at  Olympia.  Our  vase 
definitely  places  Pandora  in  this  group  of  Earth-spirits  and  ghosts. 

The  hammer  carried  by  Epimetheus  seems  also  to  be  not  devoid 
of  mythologic  significance.  According  to  the  tale,  it  was  of  clay,  not 
of  metal,  that  Prometheus  and  his  brother  made  man,  and  Epimetheus  seems 
to  have  no  right  to  the  hammer.  Here  again  an  explanation  is  suggested 
by  the  comparison  of  another  group  of  vase-paintings,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed,  and  which  sheds  much  light  on  the  Ashmolean  vase. 

The  most  complete  of  these  representations  is  figured  in  this  Journal. 
1899,  p.  232,  and  discussed  by  Miss  Harrison.  A  colossal  female  figure  is 
rising  through  a  mound  or  hill  whereon  trees  grow,*^  in  the  presence  of 
Dionysus,  Pan,  two  Satyrs,  and  Eros,  who  by  attitude  and  gesture  are 
evidently  rejoicing  in  her  anodos.  Robert  in  his  Archdologische  Mdrchen"^  cites 
many  representations  of  the  same  class.  Sometimes  it  is  a  half-length  figure 
which  emerges  in  the  presence  of  Satyrs  or  Panisci.  These  Satyrs,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  hold  in  their  hands  picks,  such  as  are  used  for  breaking  up 
hard  soil.^  On  black-figured  vases  a  gigantic  head  arises  from  the  ground, 
on  which  two  human  figures  strike  with  huge  hammers  (Robert,  PI.  V.  A). 
On  later  vases  we  find  the  same  head,  but  Satyrs  armed  with  picks  take  the 
place  of  the  hammerers  (PI.  V.  B).  Prof.  Robert  himself  proposes  to  see  in 
these  representations  the  birth  of  a  Spring-nymph.  This  view,  however,  has 
not  met  with  general  acceptance.  Another  theory  was  set  forth  by  Prof. 
Furtwangler  in  1891.*^  Furtwangler  rejects  the  above  mentioned  view  of 
Robert,  the  view  of  Frohner,  who  regards  these  pictures  as  representing 
the  Anodos  of  Kora,  and  that  of  Strube,  who  sees  a  reference  to  the  mysteries 
of  Samothrace.  His  own  opinion  is  that  the  group  of  representations  belongs 
to  the  cultus  of  Ge  at  Phlya  in  Attica.  He  writes^^"  '  A  chief  deity  of  Phlya 
was  Ge,  there  worshipped  as  fxeydXr)  6e6<;,  in  combination  with  Dionysus 
"Az^^to?  and  the  Ismenian  Nymphs  (Pans.  I.  31,  4).  I  think  that  we  have 
here  a  safe  clue  for  the  interpretation  of  our  vases.  The  rising  goddess  is  the 
fieydXr]  Oeo^  of  Phlya,  and  Eros  is  the  cosmic  Eros  celebrated  in  the  Orphic 
hymns.'  '  Following  out  this  clue,  let  us  try  to  understand  the  main  figures 
of  these  vases,  the  hammering  men.  As  to  the  meaning  of  their  action, 
their  hammering  on  the  head  of  Ge,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Clearly  it  is 
symbolic,  and  must  signify  a  mastering  and  taming  of  the  hard  earth.'     '  The 

1  Roscher,  Lexikon,  p.  1306.  that  the  inoiiud  is  not  a  mere  stucco  erection. 

2  Overbeck,  Kunstmylh.  PI.  XVIII.  15.  ^    Pp.    194    and    foil.  ;    cf.    Jtom.    MiUheil. 
'  Banmeister,  DcnJcm.  p.  423.                                 xii.  4. 

"  Banmeister,  p.  1118  ;  3/.  (i.  /.  iv.  19.  »  Tlie  published  representations  of  this  vase 

«  Rom.  MiUheil.  xiv.  PI.  7.  are  incorrect:  the  spectators  arc  Sutyra.   Robert, 

^  Miss  Harrison  writes  :  '  She  rises  up  through  Arch.  Mdrchen,  p.  199. 

the  x^Ma  7^s,  the  omphalos,  the  grave-mound,  "  Jahrhuch  dcs  arch.  Inst.  1891,  p.  113. 

which  is  coated  with  the  usual  stucco.'     The  '"  Ibid.  p.  116. 

presence  of  the  trees,  however,  seems  to  show 
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notion  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the"  representation  is  that  of  a  heavenly 
deity  attacking  the  Earth  with  storms  and  subihiing  its  obstinacy.  This  idea 
must  lie  at  the  root  of  our  vase-paintings  :  by  mighty  blows  the  Great 
Godtless  is  melted  iu  the  spring  from  her  winter  numbness.' 

That  the  beings  who  arouse  the  Earth  are  in  earlier  vases  represented  as 
men  with  hamn\ers,  according  to  Furtwiingler  Cyclopes,  and  in  later  vases  as 
Sileni,  need  not,  as  Furtwiingler  observes,  surprise  us,  since  Liischcke  and 
other  writers  have  shown  how  closely  related  in  Greece  are  the  respective  circles 
of  Hephaestus  and  of  Dionysus. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  deme  of  Phlya  there  was  also  a  shrine  of 
Demeter  'Aviia-iScopa,  who  seems  to  have  been  but  a  varied  form  of  the 
fieydXt]  6e6^  of  the  locality. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  Prof.  Furtwiingler's  view  is  very  strong  ;  and  in 
most  points  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  established.  But  as  regards  the 
interpretation  of  the  figures  armed  with  hammers  or  picks.  Miss  Harrison  ^ 
rejects  the  view  that  they  personify  the  storms  of  spring.  In  the  place  of 
this  mythological  explanation  she  puts  one  which  is  more  human  and  historic. 
She  regards  hammer  and  pick  alike  as  agricultural  implements  used  for 
break! no-  up  the  clods  of  earth  ;  and  sees  in  Satyrs  and  Panisci  representatives 
of  the  early  peoples  of  Greece  who  worshipped  the  Earth-spirit,  and  were  used 
in  their  primitive  ritual  to  summon  her  by  beating  and  breaking  the  ground 
iu  spring. 

Between  these  two  methods  of  interpretation  one  may  hesitate  ;  but 
both  alike  connect  the  cultus  of  Earth  and  the  myth  of  Pandora  with  a 
primitive  stratum  of  Greek  mythology.  To  this  point  we  will  presently 
return. 

Thus  the  group  of  Pandora  and  Epimetheus  on  our  vase  seems  to  have 
roots  which  go  down  behind  the  Hesiodic  tale.  It  carries  our  minds  to  other 
vase-pictures  which  almost  beyond  doubt  have  connexion  with  the  pre- 
Olympian  worships  of  Greece.  Our  Pandora  and  Epimetheus  seem  to  lose 
their  dramatic  and  concrete  individuality  and  to  be  merged  in  earlier  forms 
of  being.  Pandora,  instead  of  being  a  fair  demon,  a  Lamia  tricked  out  to 
mislead  the  ancestors  of  mankind,  becomes  a  form  of  the  Earth-Mother 
rising  in  spring.  It  is  Hesiod  or  the  religious  tale  which  he  adopted  that 
degrades  the  all-bestowing  Earth  into  a  deceitful  spirit.  And  though  our 
vase-painter  was  doubtless  familiar  with  the  Hesiodic  tale,  and  meant  to 
illustrate  it,  he  has  not  shaken  himself  free  from  traditions,  both  mythologic 
and  artistic,  which  influenced  him,  it  may  be,  beneath  his  consciousness. 

Epimetheus  also,  besides  his  Hesiodic  character,  shows  traces  of  older 
and  perhaps  deeper  meaning  in  the  hammer  which  he  bears,  and  to  which  he 
docs  not  seem  to  have  a  right.  It  occurs  to  us  that  there  was  a  satyric  play 
of  Sophocle.s  called  '  Pandora  or  the  Hammerers.'  ^  Has  our  vase  any  rela- 
tion to  that  play?     This  is  a  question  which  scarcely  admits  of  reply,  since 


'   J. U.S.  1900,  p.  107.  -   Uavluifio.  ^  'S.<(.vpoK67rc{. 
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we  know  nothing  of  tliis  work  ot  Sopliucles.  It  is  perhaps  simpler  to  regard 
the  presence  of  the  hammer  as  a  survival,  indicating  some  relation  between 
Epimetheus  and  the  primitive  figures  of  Satyr  and  Paniscus,  which  appear 
on  other  vases  as  assisting  at  the  Anodos  of  the  great  Earth-goddess. 

It  may  of  course  well  be  doubted  whether  these  obscure  mythologic 
connexions  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  artist  of  the  Oxford  vase. 
Dramatically,  it  would  be  absurd,  at  the  moment  when  the  fair  young  Pandora 
appears  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Epimetheus,  that  the  painter  should  suggest 
her  original  identity  with  the  ancient  Earth-Mother.  But  a  critic  can  often 
find  in  a  painting  a  meaning  of  which  the  author  of  it  was  unconscious. 

Few  things  can  be  more  perilous  than  the  attempt  to  classify  and  inter- 
pret the  fleeting  forms  of  Greek  myth,  which  change  as  one  looks  at  them 
like  a  wreath  of  smoke  or  a  passing  cloud.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable 
to  try  whether  our  vase  gives  any  new  hint  or  help  in  this  direction. 

The  cult  of  Phlya  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lycomidae,  for  whom,  as 
Pausanias  tells  us,  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  made  hymns.^  The  Lycomidae 
were  closely  concerned  with  the  cultus  of  Demeter  at  Athens  and  elsewhere. 
Furtwiingler  suggests  that  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  much  in  the  Orpheo- 
Hesiodic  Theogony.  It  seems  that  this  conjecture  is  greatly  confirmed  by  our 
vase.  We  are  able  to  bring  forward  a  fresh  and  independent  piece  of 
evidence,  which  forms  a  link  between  the  worship  of  Ge,  such  as  that  which 
had  its  seat  at  Phlya,  and  the  Hesiodic  mythology.  And  thus  we  gain  a 
fresh  view  of  the  fact  that  between  the  mystic  Orphic  religion  of  Greece  and 
the  beliefs  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece  there  was  a  close  con- 
nexion. And  we  gain  a  fresh  view  of  the  relations  between  both  of  these 
and  the  Hesiodic  Theogony. 

The  tale  of  Prometheus,  as  it  reaches  us  in  Hesiod,  has  been  roughly 
and  imperfectly  moralised.  The  figure  of  Epimetheus,  the  foolish  and  un- 
restrained double  of  Prometheus,  seems  to  be  an  addition.  On  the  other 
hand  many  points  in  the  tale,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  fire  in  a  hollow  reed, 
the  mutual  bargaining  and  overreaching  between  gods  and  men,  and  other 
features,  seem  very  simple  and  primitive.  Thus  while  the  basis  and  matter 
"of  the  poetical  rendering  are  made  up  of  current  myth  and  old-world  tales, 
this  material  has  been  worked  up  with  a  purpose,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Aeschylus,  in  a  later  age,  worked  up  the  Prometheus  legend.  But  whereas 
the  motive  of  Aeschylus  is  in  the  main  a  glorification  of  man,  the  motive  of 
Hesiod  is  in  the  main  a  vilification  of  woman. 

To  Hesiod  Pandora  seems  to  bear  closer  resemblance  to  Aphrodite  than 
to  Ge,  Her  decking  and  adornment  by  the  gods  with  crown  and  necklace 
and  other  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  attractive  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  story.  The  Pandora  of  our  vase  is  thus  clad  in  splendid  array. 
And  the  purpose  of  her  creation,  according  to  Hesiod,  is  that  she  may  through 
love  win  the  mastery  of  Prometheus,  and  then  by  her  wicked  arts  and 
malicious  doings  punish  him  for  his  offence  against  the  gods.     This  is  nearer 

>  Pans.  ix.  27,  2, 
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to  the  Greek  conception  of  Aphrodite  than  of  any  other  deity.  And  one's 
mind  recurs  to  the  fact  ah-eady  pointed  out  that  in  the  mind  of  Pheidias  the 
birth  of  Aphrodite  and  the  birth  of  Pandora  seem  to  be  closely  related  one  to 
the  other.     This  is  a  very  suggestive  hint. 

It  is  notable  that  many  nations,  far  apart  one  from  the  other,  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  the  Germans,  the  Iroquois  and  Blackfeet  of  America,  should  all 
associate  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the  world  with  the  first  appearance  in 
it  of  woman. ^ 

The  whole  group  of  legends  which  narrate  the  story  of  Prometheus  and 
Pandora,  and  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  stands  apart  from  the  ordinary  tales  of 
Greek  mythology,  being  connected,  not  so  much  with  the  history  and  deeds 
of  the  gods,  as  with  the  creation  of  man,  the  birth  of  woman,  and  the  great 
flood.  Every  one  who  knows  his  Bible  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
remarkable  likeness  which  exists  between  this  group  of  tales  and  that  set 
forth  at  the  beginnino;  of  Genesis.  Common  to  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish 
cosmogony  are  many  points :  the  making  of  man  out  of  earth  and  his 
animation,  the  production -of  woman  and  the  evil  thence  arisi?]g,  the  flood 
survived  by  a  single  family  who  repeopled  the  empty  lands.  Does  this  imply 
that  the  Greek  myth  is  of  Semitic  origin  ? 

This  is  of  course  no  new  question,  but  one  which  has  frequently  exercised 
the  learned.  Our  grandfathers  were  disposed  to  regard  the  Hesiodic  tales  of 
the  making  of  man  and  the  Greek  tradition  of  a  great  flood  as  echoes  of  the 
historic  events  of  which  a  true  record  was  preserved  in  Genesis.  Our  fathers 
had  little  difficulty  in  supposing  that  these  tales  were  passed  on  to  the  Greeks 
by  Phoenician  traders.  To  us  a  somewhat  diff"erent  origin  would  naturally 
suggest  itself.  It  is  a  tempting  view,  as  indeed  I  have  already  suggested,  to 
suspect  that  the  Lycomidae  and  their  Mysteries,  the  cults  at  Phlya,  and  the 
whole  cycle  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  legends  belonged  originally  to  the 
pre-Aryan  population  of  Greece,  which  may  have  been  of  Canaanite  race. 
As  early  as  1888  it  was  maintained  by  Prof.  Ramsay .^  that  in  Greece  as  in 
Asia  Minor  the  lower  stratum  of  the  population  was  formed  of  a  pre-Greek 
race,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  great  Earth-goddesses,  while  the  upper  stratum 
consisted  of  the  conquering  Aryan  tribes,  who  brought  in  male  deities,  and 
the  patriarchal  as  opposed  to  the  matriarchal  scheme  of  society.  The 
mysteries  of  Greece,  both  Eleusinian  and  Orphic,  would  naturally  be 
based  on  survivals  belonging  to  the  religion  of  this  primitive  and  conquered 
race,  but  of  course  hellenized. 

This  view  is  attractive,  and  has  strong  claims  on  our  acceptance.  But 
to  apply  it  directly  to  any  province  of  Greek  mythology  involves  much  risk. 
Greek  myth,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  so  highly  composite,  has  been  so 
many  times  worked  over  and  worked  up  for  various  purposes,  that  it  may 
well  defy  the  keenest  powers  of  analysis.  While  on  the  one  hand  the 
legends  dealing  with  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Pandora,  and  Pyrrha  and  the 
rest  seem  to  belong  to  a  stratum  of  religion  which  may  be  roughly  called 


See  Welcker,  Grtcch.  Gotlerlehre,  i.  759,  &c.  -'  J.H.S.  ix.  351. 
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Babylonic,  on  the  other  hand  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogues  of  Women  the  char- 
acters I  have  mentioned  are  placed  at  the  very  origin  of  the  Hellenic  stems, 
and  the  myths  concerning  tliem  cling  closely  about  Dodona  and  Phthia,  and 
Lycorea  and  Athens,  and  other  thoroughly  Greek  sites.  And  in  a  recent 
work,^  Dr.  Usener  has  shown  in  detail  that  the  Greek  myths  of  the  deluge 
bear  a  closer  likeness  to  those  of  India  as  recorded  in  the  Mahabharata  than 
to  the  accounts  cherished  by  the  Babylonians  and  the  Jews.  Moreover  we 
must  remember  that  some  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  North  America,  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  other  countries  possess  cosmogonies  which  might  well  pass, 
with  a  hasty  observer,  for  variants  of  the  Semitic  ongiius.  One  may  fairly 
say  that  if  the  Hellenes  took  the  materials  of  their  cosmogonies,  of  many  of 
their  local  cults,  and  of  their  mysteries  from  an  earlier  stratum  of  inhabitants, 
they  used  those  materials  freely  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas,  just  as 
in  art  they  turned  to  their  own  purposes  the  ornamental  motives  which  they 
borrowed  from  Egypt  and  from  Assyria.  Perhaps  we  in  this  age,  in  our 
passion  for  tracing  origins,  are  liable  to  overlook  this  truth.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  dig  up  the  barbarous  roots  of  Greek  legend  and  cultus,  but 
it  is  a  pity  if  in  doing  so  we  neglect  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  which  derive 
their  nutriment  from  those  roots.  What  is  important  and  interesting 
in  Greek  myth  and  cosmogony  and  mystery  is  not  that  which  is  more  or 
less  common  to  all  primitive  peoples,  but  that  which  the  Greek  spirit  added 
to  this  original  material,  working  it  into  beautiful  and  ethical  forms. 

Is  it  possible  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the  tale  of  Pandora  and 
Epimetheus  and  other  Attic  legends  ?  For  example,  the  legends  which  tell 
of  the  liberation  of  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  or  a 
hammer,  hesitate  whether  the  decisive  blow  was  given  by  Hephaestus  or  by 
Prometheus.  Here  we  have  Prometheus,  of  whom  Epimetheus  is  but  the 
double,  swinging  his  weapon  to  some  purpose.  There  may  have  existed  at  Phlya 
some  more  modest  cousin  of  the  standard  Athenian  tale.  Again,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  Loschcke  that  the  loosing  of  Hera  from  her  bonds  by  Hephaestus 
is  a  parallel  story  to  that  of  the  loosing  of  the  Earth-deity  from  the  soil  by 
blows  of  the  hammer.  And  further,  our  group  of  the  hammer-bearing 
Epimetheus  united  by  Eros  with  Ge-Pandora,  seems  to  illustrate  in  no  remote 
way,  though  confusedly,  the  various  Attic  legends  of  the  marital  relations 
between  Hephaestus  and  Gaia,  or  between  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite  or 
Athena. 

I  do  not  however  propose  at  present  to  venture  further  into  this  realm  of 
mist  and  shadow.  It  may  suffice  that  we  have  won  a  glimpse  of  the  process 
by  which  the  barbarous  myths  of  the  primitive  peoples  of  Greece  were  refined, 
made  poetic,  and  partly  moralised  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Hellenic 

religion  of  Olympus. 

Percy  Gardner. 


Die  aintfluthsacjvn. 


PATROCLES  AND  THE  OXO-CASPIAN  TRADE  ROUTE. 

The  statement  is  usually  made,  that  Greek  geographers  between 
Herodotus  and  Ptolemy  believed  the  Caspian  to  be  an  inlet  of  the  Northern 
ocean  ;  that  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  that  they  first  knew  of  the  Oxus, 
believed  it  to  flow  into  the  Caspian  ;  and  that  raw  silk  and  other  articles  of 
commerce  were  carried  down  the  Oxus  into  the  Caspian  and  thence  in  due 
course  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Even  before  Alexander,  perhaps  as  early  as  Herodotus,  there  was  a 
vague  notion  that  the  Caspian  was,  or  ought  to  be,  connected  with  a  circum- 
fluent ocean,  as  the  other  large  sheets  of  salt  water  then  known  were  ;  but 
this  notion  did  not  take  definite  shape  till  after  the  only  recorded  navigation 
of  that  sea  by  Greeks;  and  it  perhaps  requires  explanation,  why  a  genuine 
voyage  should  have  given  definite  shape  to  a  false  notion. 

Recent  investigations  appear  to  have  rendered  it  fairly  certain  that  the 
Oxus  never  flowed  into  our  Caspian  within  any  historical  period,  though  it 
may  have  sent,  and  probably  did  send,  a  branch  westward  into  the  Sary- 
Kamysh  depression,  then  either  a  lake  or  a  part  of  the  Aral.  If  the  Oxus 
did  not  enter  the  Caspian,  it  is  clear  that  some  explanation  of  the  Greek 
belief  that  it  did,  and  of  the  trade  route,  would  also  be  required.  If  then, 
in  connection  with  this  trade  route,  two  errors  appear  in  what  may  be  called 
the  ordinary  view,  one  as  regards  the  Oxus  and  one  as  regards  the  Caspian, 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  these  two  errors  may  be  due  to  a  common  source, 
the  discovery  of  which  might  throw  light  upon  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  I  believe  the  explanation 
to  lie. 

Before  going  through  the  Greek  notices,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
briefly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  present  position  of  the  Oxus  t|uestion. 
There  are  three  routes,  by  one  or  more  of  which  the  Oxus  has  been  supposed 
to  have  once  entered  the  Caspian ;  (1)  by  the  Uzboi  channel  from  lake  Sary- 
Kamysh ;  (2)  by  the  Ungus  channel  across  the  Kara-kum  desert,  joining  the 
Uzboi ;  (3)  by  a  southern  branch  leaving  the  Oxus  near  Charjui,  passing 
Merv,  and  thence  following  (roughly  speaking)  the  course  now  taken  by  the 
railway,  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Kopet  Dagh  and  Little  Balkan.  All  these 
views  still  find   champions  ^ ;   at  the  same  time  some,  as   M.  Lessar,  have 


'  A  suinmjvry  of  the  views  of  modern  Russian  Anm-Davia.,' Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  12(1898),  p. 
geograpliers  will  be  found  in  an  urticle(with  map)  306.  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  Russian 
by    Prince    Kiopotkin,    'The   old   beds  of  the       dream  to  turn  the  Oxus  back  into  the  Caspian. 
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always  been  found  to  maintain  that  neitlier  the  Uzboi  nor  the  Ungus  were 
channels  of  the  Oxus.  This  hitter  view  is  now  strongly  put  forward  by  the 
Russian  engineer  M.  Konshin,^  who  has  come  to  the  conchision  that  the  Oxus 
always  ran  in  its  present  course,  though  it  once  threw  off  a  branch  into  lake 
Sary-Kamysh  ;  that  there  are  no  traces  of  beds  or  delta  deposits  of  the  Oxus 
in  the  Kara-kum  ;  that  the  Kara-kum  and  the  Western  Uzboi  were  once  gulfs 
of  the  Caspian,  (the  Ungus  being  an  old  sea-beach),  as  is  proved  (among 
other  things)  by  the  Caspian  sea  shells  found  there  ;  and  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  Uzboi  was  a  channel  for  the  discharge  of  c^erflow  water  from  Sary- 


Kamysh  to  the  Caspian.  M.  Konshin  has  explored  and  sunk  shafts  in  the 
so-called  old  Delta  of  the  Oxus,  the  Dardji  peninsula,  and  found  no  trace 
whatever  of  fresh-water  deposits,  or  of  river-shells.^ 


'  M.  Konshin's  results  in  Moser,  A  Iravcrs 
VAsic  Centmlc  (1886),  p.  228  scq.  ;  'The  old 
channel  of  the  Oxiis,'  by  Mr.  E.  Delmar  Mor- 
gan, Proceedings  R.  G.  S.  vol.  14  (1892),  p.  236  ; 
and  Prince  Kropotkin's  article  above  cited.  I 
only  know  them  at  second  hand. 

-'  Beside  the  sea  and   river   theories   of  the 


Uzboi,  the  view  has  been  put  forward  by  Bog- 
danovich  that  this  channel,  other  than  the 
extreme  western  portion,  which  may  be  due  to 
the  action  of  the  sea,  has  been  formed  by  rain. 
This  view  is  examined  by  W.  Komischke  in  D(u 
Ausland  for  1893,  p.  657,  '  Die  Hydrographie 
des  Oxus-Beckens '  ;  he  sums  up  that,  though 
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The  latest  theory  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  put  forward  by 
Prof,  J.  Walther,  ^  who  has  also  explored  personally  the  supposed  old  mouth 
of  the  Oxus  at  Balkan  Bay.  He  also  thinks  that  the  Oxus  always  ran  in  its 
present  channel  (subject  to  the  regular  tendency  of  its  bed  to  shift  eastward 
with  the  earth's  rotation),  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  branch  flowing  into 
the  Sary-Kamysh  depression.  His  chief  argument  is  drawn  from  the  absence 
elsewhere  of  deposits  of  the  typical  Oxus  mud.  In  particular  ho  shews  that 
no  riccr  can  ever  have  flowed  into  the  Caspian  at  the  supposed  old  mouth  of 
the  Oxus.  He  differs  fi^m  M.  Konshin  about  the  Uzboi ;  his  numerous 
measurements  shew  that  the  Sary-Kamysh  depression,  while  89  m.  lower 
than  the  present  surface  of  the  Aral,  is  92  m.  lower  than  Karahuhunek,  the 
point  where  the  Uzboi  channel  commences,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
Uzboi  can  never  have  taken  the  overflow  from  Sary-Kamysh  to  the  Caspian. 
At  the  same  time  he  concludes  against  the  Western  Uzboi  having  ever  been 
aa  arm  of  the  Caspian  on  the  ground  that,  if  so,  this  arm  can  only  have 
shrunk  and  retired  through  evaporation,  and  an  overflow  channel  like  the 
Uzboi  cannot  have  been  formed  by  this  means.  Without  being  a  geologist, 
I  may  be  permitte<l  to  remark  that  Prof.  Walther  does  not  appear  to  have 
met  M.  Konshin's  argument  drawn  from  the  presence  of  numerous  sea  shells, 
similar  to  those  now  living  in  the  Caspian,  on  the  surface  of  the  Western 
Uzboi ;  while  the  whole  region  is  notoriously  subject  to  alterations  of  the 
level  of  the  ground ;  the  Caspian  is  known  to  have  altered  its  level  several 
times,  beside  its  regular  loss  from  evaporation.  A  rise  of  20"17  m.  would 
take  the  sea  up  between  the  Balkans  as  far  as  the  so-called  lake  Topatian. 

Whatever  the  facts,  however,  as  to  the  Uzboi,  we  may  take  it  as  fairly 
certain  that  the  Oxus  never  reached  the  Caspian  by  any  of  the  three  routes ; 
since,  by  any  route,  there  is  only  one  gap  in  the  hills  between  the  Ust  Urt 
plateau  and  the  Kopet  Dagh  through  which  it  could  have  passed,  viz.,  that 
between  tlie  Great  and  the  Little  Balkan  through  which  the  railway  now 
runs ;  and  the  investigations  of  both  M.  Konshin  and  Prof.  Walther  have 
rendered  it  fairly  certain  that  there  was  never  any  Oxus  delta  at  or  near 
Balkan  Bay.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  Oxus  still  periodically  over- 
flows into  the  Sary-Kamysh  depression,  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  did  so 
being  during  the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar,  when  the  Khivans  broke 
down  a  dyke. 

With  this  much  by  way  of  prelude,  we  may  turn  to  the  Greek  Avriters. 
Our  principal  concern  will  be  with  Patrocles,  but  I  shall  briefly  go  through 
the  chief  notices  before  and  after  his  voyage. 

Herodotus  ^  mentions  the  Caspian  as  a  sea  by  itself,  which  does  not  join 


one  caijiiot  trace  all  the  steps  of  the  gradual  ^  'Das   Oxus-problem    in    historischer    und 

separation  between  Aral  and  Caspian,    '  wahr-  gcologischer  Belcuchtung,' in  Pctermann's  J/z^- 

scheinlich  bestand  der  ailuigirische  .sowie   der  theihcngcn  (1898),  No.  9. 

balchanische  Abfluss  in  seiner  urspriingiichcn  ^  Herod.   1,   202  :    oh  avfxfiiffyova-a  tjj  Irf'pjj 

Bedeutung  als  Meeresstrasse  bis  in  die  histor-  OaKdaffr). 

sche  Zeit  hinein.' 
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the  other  sea.^  About  'the  other  sea'  he  gives  no  information.  But  he  has 
heard  dimly  of  the  Oxus  or  Jaxartes  as  a  river  with  40  mouths,  all  ending  in 
marshe.s  but  one,  which  flows  clear  into  the  Caspian;  there  are  islands  in  it 
as  big  as  Lesbos,  inhabited  by  savage  fish-eaters  and  other  strange  people.^ 

The  next  notice  concerns  Alexander.  Arrian  (Anab.  7,  16)  says  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Caspian  was  connected  with  the  Euxine  or  with 
the  Eastern  Indian  Ocean.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  guess ;  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  Alexander's  intelligence  department  had  got  a  report  of  a 
supposed  connection  with  some  other  sea.^  Anyhow,  there  were  now  three 
hypotheses.  Here  belongs  a  story  told  by  Strabo  (11,  509)  that  men 
flattered  Alexander  by  identifying  the  Maeotis,  which  receives  the  Tanais, 
with  the  Caspian  which  receives  the  Jaxartes,  a  river  that  the  Greeks  at 
first  took  for  the  Tanais.*  Strabo  adds  that  they  called  the  latter  sea  a  lake 
and  said  that  it  and  the  Maeotis  were  connected.  Alexander  sent  one 
Heraclides  to  Hyrcania  to  build  ships  and  explore  the  sea ;  as  far  as  we 
know,  this  expedition  had  no  result.  The  rest  of  Arrian's  remarks  appear 
to  concern  what  he  thought  himself. 

The  next  generation  saw  the  one  attempt  at  exploration  known  to  us 
as  made  by  the  Greeks,  when  Seleucus  sent  his  admiral  Patrocles  to  the 
Caspian.  Eratosthenes  cites  a  periplus  of  this  sea  as  known  to  the  Greeks, 
which  I  assume  to  be  that  of  Patrocles.^  This  periplus  speaks  of  two 
voyages,  one  along  the  coasts  of  the  Albani  and  Cadusii,  the  other  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Anariaki,  Mardi  and  Hyrcani  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes:  the  point  of  junction,  according  to  the  situation  of  these  tribes, 
would  be  somewhere  at  the  extreme  S.W.  of  this  sea.  As  to  the  first  voyage, 
though  the  Albani  are  named  first,  no  one  could  suppose  that  Patrocles  built 
his  ships  up  in  the  north  and  sailed  south ;  even  without  Pliny's  evidence, 
we  might  fairly  suppose  that  he  started  from  the  S.W.  corner,  the  point  of 


^  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  i^fp  'IvSikIv  K6\iroy  ^v^^ouv  ovra  rf   n^pffiK^, 

Geographical  Society  on  'An  attempt  to  recon-  tV  5'  'tpKavlav  r^  'Xv^ik^-  but  tliis,  if  he, said 

struct  the   maps   used  by  Herodotus'  (Gcogr.  anything  of  the  sort,  is  clearly  special  pleading. 

Journ.  vol.  8  (1896),  p.  605),  has  put  forward  a  ■*  In  Plutarch  (Alex.  44)  Alexander  is  made 

theory  that  Herodotus  had  two  different  ideas  to  take  the  Caspian  for  part  of  the  Maeotis. 

about  the  Caspian,  based  on  different  maps,  and  *  Strabo  11,  507.     This  is  Susemihl's  opinion 

that  in  4,  40,  he  (Herod.)  'assumes  that  the  (Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Lit.  in  der  Alcxandriner-zcit 

Caspian,  as  a  part  of  the  undiscovered  "  North  1,  657-9)  ;  and  though  Strabo  does  not  actually 

Sea,"   corresponds    with    the    known    Red   or  say  so,  we  know  of  no  other  Greek  who  ever 

"Southern"  Sea.  a  conclusion  which  reappears  sailed  on  the  Caspian,  and  Strabo  says  that  it 

in  Eratosthenes,' and  which  is  inconsistent  with  was  little  exploited,    owing  to  the  brief   and 

Herod.  1,  202.  disturbed   nature   of  the   Macedonian   rule   in 

-  1,  202  :  he  calls  it  the  Araxes.    It  is  gener-  those  parts  (11,  509) ;  besides,  Strabo  expressly 

ally  supposed  to  represent  the  Jaxartes,  because  cites  the  measurement  of  one  part  of  this  peri- 

of  the  marshes  ;  but,  a  priori,  it  is  nuich  more  plus,  the  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the 

likely  to  be  the  larger  and  better  known  Oxus,  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  as  Patrocles'  (11,  518),  and 

which  must,  in  a  natural  state,  have  had  an  Eratosthenes  (I.e.)  speaks  as  if  no  other  peri- 

cqually  marshy  mouth  or  mouths.  plus    were    known    (riv    ufi    t2v     'EW^yaiy 

^  Alexander,  in  his  speech  at  the  Hyphasis  yvtDpi(6fi(vov  ireplirKovv). 
(Arr,  Anab.  5,  26)  says:  koI  iyu  firiSfi^a>...rhy 


u 
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junction  ot"  the  two  voyages.^  The  reason  for  starting  from  here^  and  not 
from  Hyrcania,  may  merely  have  been  convenience  of  ship-timber.-  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fact  agrees  curiously  with  what  Strabo  says  about  the  '  bight '  ^ 
of  the  Caspian.  The  mountains  of  Media  and  Armenia  project  like  the 
horns  of  a  crescent,  and  form  the  '  bight '  of  the  Caspian  Gulf.*  This  gulf, 
running  in  southward  from  the  ocean,  is  at  first  narrow  enough,  but  as  it 
goes  further  in  it  broadens,  its  greatest  breadth,  about  5000  stades,  being 
obtained  over  against  the  '  bight ' ;  but  the  length  from  the  '  sailing-in  point ' 
^0  the  bight  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  the  breadth,  as  the  'sailing-in 
point'  is  very  near  the  uninhabitable  zone.^  This  shews  clearly  enough 
that  Strabo  reckons  the  length  of  the  sea  from  S.  ^V.  to  N^.E.,  roughly 
speaking,  that  is,  from  the  point  whence  Patrocles  started  to  the  '  sailing-in 
point ' ;  and  this  passage  alone  should  be  conclusive  against  any  theory 
which  places  the  '  sailing-in  point '  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Caspian,  as 
we  know  it.''  I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  taken  Patrocles 
to  the  extreme  north ;  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  he  perhaps  only 
went  a  little  way.^ 

We  can  now  examine  Patrocles'  voyage  in  detail.^     Why  he  went  north 


'  riiuy  N.II.  6,  13,  qnotiiij;  from  the  same 
passa2;e  in  Kr.itosthcnes,  lias  'ab  oxortu  et 
mcridic  jicr  Cailusiac  ut  Albaiiiae  ovam.* 

"^  Aristobuliis  (Strabo  11,  509)  notes  a  dc- 
liciency  of  light  wood  in  Hyrcatiia,  though 
])lenty  of  oak. 

^  Strabo  11,  508  :  roinoiv  (the  mountains)  eVrt 
lxr\vonhiS  rh  axvt^-o-  Kara  ras  inruipeias,  at  reKev- 
TUTai  wphs  ddXarrav  troiovai  rhv  /jLvxht/  tov 
kSKitov.  So  Pliny  6,  13  lunatis  cornibus  ;  Cur- 
tius  6,  12.  The  map  does  not  permit  of  iden- 
tilication  ;  but  C'urtius  shews  that  the  crescent 
meant  was  only  a  blunt  one,  fiexu  modico. 

*  Strabo  11,  507  :  effr*  5'  6  K6\iros  avfxoov  «'« 
TOV  wKfavov  irphs  iJ.e(Tr]fj.0p[av  kut'  «PX''^  M*"* 
iKavws  arfvos,  eV5oTtpa>  5(  irKarvveTai  irpoidiv, 
Ka\  fidKiara  Kara  rhy  ixvx^"  fifJ  ara^iovs  irov 
Ka\  irtj/Ta/citrx'^ioi/s'  6  5'  iXaitKovs  fJ-fXP'  '''<''' 
fjLVXO^  IJ-'Kp(f)  TrKfiovwv  tiv  tXrj  avvdnrjoi'  trus  ijSr] 
rri  aQiKT)ra\  'Sailing-in  ]ioiiit '  is  of  course  not 
meant  .as  a  translation  of  iXairXovs  ;  it  is  the 
point  whence  the  length  of  the  e^o-TAouj  is 
reckoned,  sometimes  (2,  74,  119;  11,  491) 
•-■ailed  arSfia, 

"  The  evidence  for  this  will  appear,  p.  17  seq. 
Here  I  merely  wish  to  note,  that  in  one  passage 
(11,  519)  Strabo  .icruLi  to  think  the  (rrSfia  is  in 
the  Xortli.  Hut  I  think,  as  will  ajipear,  that 
there  is  often  a  distinction  between  Strabo's 
view,  and  the  true  view  that  ho  has  preserved 
without  always  understanding  it.  Even  in  11, 
519  the  arifxa  is  straight  opposite  iothc  ixvxi^  ; 


and  that  the  fxvxos  is  S.  \V.  is  indisputable,  and 
(so  far  as  I  know)  generally  admitted. 

^  Susemihl,  I.e.  The  Greeks  of  about 
Strabo's  time  seem  to  have  known  nothing 
definitely  of  the  northern  part.  Their  names 
for  the  sea,  Caspian,  Hyrcanian,  Albanian,  are 
southern  local  names,  originally  no  doubt 
.signifying  different  stretches  of  water  (Pliny  6, 
21  circumvectis  in  Hyrcanium  mare  ct  Caspium 
6,  13  ante  quos  marc  quod  est  Albanum  nomin- 
atur  cf.  Arist.  Mdcor.  II.  1  §  8)  ;  but  they 
have  no  nortliern  local  names,  unless  Scythieus 
sinus  (Pliny  6,  13  ;  Pomponius  Mela  3,  5)  be 
one.  Arrian  {Anab.  7,  IG)  says  the  apx"'  of 
the  sea  had  not  been  discovered  ;  l)ut  Strabo, 
by  giving  the  length  and  breadth,  seems  to 
have  thought  it  was  bounded  all  round,  subject 
to  the  question  of  the  ftairXovs.  And  so, 
clearly,  did  the  authorities  from  whom  Pliny 
(6,  13)  took  the  phrase  'circuitum  a  freto.' 

'  Negative  criticism,  refuting  earlier  attempts 
(based  on  the  measurements)  to  locate  the 
point  reached  by  Patrocles,  in  Wagner's  '  Pa- 
trocles am  Kara-Bugas?'  Nachr.  r.d.  Koiiig. 
Ocsellscliaft  (Gottingen)  1885,  p.  209.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  writer  proves  his  points  ; 
but  that  the  problem  has  rather  shifted  its 
ground.  Any  system  of  measuring  out  this 
voyage  must  bs  vitiated  (other  things  apart)  by 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  measure 
from  ;  for  that  Patrocles  started  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mardus  (Kizil  Uzen),  though 
likely  enough,  is  merest  guesswork. 
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first  is  clear  :  for  Pliny  says  that  Seleucus,  at  the  time  of  his  assassination, 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  a  canal  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.'  If  Seleucus,  in  sending  out  Patrocles,  had  any  such  idea,  the 
latter  would  soon  have  discovered  its  impossibility.  If  he  really  went  5,400 
stades  in  this  direction,  the  distance  that  Eratosthenes  gives,-  he  must  have 
gone  pretty  far  north  ;  but  as  no  tribes  north  of  the  Albani  arc  mentioned,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  himself  only  went  part  of  the  distance,  and  heard 
that  the  sea  extended  for  a  considerable  way  further,^  and  this  the  more 
readily  as  with  his  eastern  voyage  such  seems  actually  to  have  been  the  case. 
That  Strabo's  account  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus*  comes  in  the  main  from 
Patrocles  I  would  conjecture  from  this,  that  he  describes  the  people  there 
as  simple  and  bad  at  bargains,  trading  by  barter  but  scarcely  using  money 
and  having  no  knowledge  of  weights  and  measures  ;  this  might  seem  to  apply 
best  to  a  time  earlier  than  Strabo's  own,  when  Armenia  and  the  neighbour 
lands  were  the  great  channel  of  overland  trade. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Patrocles'  voyage  begins  when  he  turned  east- 
ward. At  first  sight  it  might  appear  from  Eratosthenes'  account  of  his 
periplus  that  he  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  Eratosthenes 
even  gives  the  measurements,^  from  the  '  bight '  to  the  Oxus  mouth  4,800 
stades,  and  thence  to  the  Jaxartes  mouth  2,400  stades.  But  though  Patrocles 
is  one  of  the  two  authorities  for  Strabo's  statement  ^  that  the  Jaxartes  flows 
into  the  same  sea  as  the  Oxus,  this  same  passage  shews  that  he  never 
reached  the  Jaxartes  mouth  himself;  for  Strabo  adds  'the  mouth's  of  the 
two  rivers,  according  to  Patrocles,  are  80  parasangs  apart.'  Patrocles,  as  a 
Greek  sailor,  would  hardly  measure  in  parasangs ;  and  this  remark  of 
Strabo's  suggests  that  Patrocles'  information  was  hearsay,  and  derived  from 
people  who  did  reckon  in  parasangs,  i.e.  Persian-speaking  folk  of  some 
sort.^  Now  1  would  point  out  that  if,  for  the  di.stance  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  Eratosthenes  turned  parasangs  into  stades  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Greek  readers,^  he  may  equally  well  have  done  so  for  the 
distance  from  the  '  bight '  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus ;  and  Patrocles  himself 
may  never  have  reached  the  Oxus  mouth  at  all.  The  fact  that  we  have  no 
description  of  its  mouth  (by  name),  while  we  have  an  elaborate  one  of  e.g. 
such  a  river  as  the  Cyrus,  raises  a  presumption  that  he  did  not  reach  it. 
However,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  periplus  that  he  should  have 
sailed  in  a  direction  in  which  he  coidd  at  least  have  heard  that  the  mouths  of 


'  Pliny  C,  11.    He  gives  no  express  authority  '  I    know   of   nothing    to    warrant   Sir   H. 

for  this  statement  ;  but  he  has  used  some  good  Rawlinson's  statement   (Proceedings  KO.S.    1 

sources  in  book  6,  as  well  as  had.  (1879)  p.   161)  that  Patrocles    'actually  mca- 

^  Strabo  11,  507  I.e.  sured'  the  distance. 

*  He  thought  it  as  large  as  the  Euxine :  (Strabo  ^  A  proceeding  that  Strabo  must  be  criticising 
11,  508).  I  shall  say  something  about  the  when  he  insists  (11,  518),  with  illustrations,  on 
measurements  presently.  the  extraordinary  variation  of  length   nf   the 

*  Strabo  11,  501.  parasang  in  different  places.      Elsewhere  (11, 

*  Strabo  11,  507.  507)  he  says  that  these  measurements  of  Era- 
^  Strabo  11,  518  ;  Aristobulus  is  the  other.  tosthenes*  are  to  be  received  with  caution. 
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the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  lay  at  such  and  such  a  distance  before  him.  Now  it 
has  to  be  remembered,  as  a  condition  of  the  whole  problem,  that  the  evidence 
for  the  Jaxartes  entering  the  'Caspian  '  is  just  as  good  as  that  for  the  Oxus, 
and  that  the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.  There  have  been  theories  put 
forward  for  bringing  the  Jaxartes  round  the  Aral ;  ^  some,  I  believe,  have 
boldly  abolished  the  Aral  altogether  ;  but  the  Jaxartes  cannot  by  any  means 
be  made  to  cross  the  Ust  Urt  plateau.  In  fact,  we  must  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Jaxartes  ran  pretty  much  as  it  does  now  ;  and  while  on 
the  one  hand  these  facts  would  afford  some  support  to  a  contention  that  the 
whole  Aralo-Caspian  salt-water  system  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  *  the 
Caspian/  on  the  other  hand  they  are  quite  fatal  to  any  theory  which  takes 
Patrocles  to  any  point  -  on  the  eastern  shore  of  our  Caspian  further  north 
than  Balkan  Bay,  which  is  the  most  northerly  point,  south  of  the  Ust  Urt, 
where  water  from  beyond  the  Balkans  can  enter  the  Caspian. 

Here  then  we  are  pulled  up  short ;  for  Patrocles  ougld  to  sail  toward 
the  Oxus  mouth,  i.e.  out  of  the  Caspian  altogether. 

His  voyage  having  come  to  a  standstill  for  the  moment,  we  may  stop  also 
and  enquire  what  is  his  supposed  authority  for  the  connection  of  the  Caspian 
with  the  northern  ocean.^  Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  idea  was  in  the  air 
as  we  have  seen,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  Patrocles  believed  it.  But 
what  we  want  to  know  (remembering  always  that  the  '  sailing-in  point '  is 
opposite  to  the  '  bight,'  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  hearsay  about  the  Volga 
or  the  north  at  all)  is,  on  what  grounds  geographers  Avho  used  Patrocles' 
narrative  believed  in  this  connection,  that  is  to  say,  why  a  true  voyage  con- 
firmed a  false  notion.  Now  Strabo,  after  giving  Eratosthenes'  account  of 
Patrocles'  periplus,  goes  on  to  make  the  sufficiently  astonishing  statement 
that  a  man  sailing  into  the  Caspian^  would  find  such  and  such  things : — on 
his  right  hand  Scythsand  Sarmatians,  on  his  left  the  eastern  Scyths,  reaching 
to  the  eastern  sea  and  India;  he  distinguishes  the  northern  and  eastern 
Scyths  accordingly.  This  statement  has  always  been  a  stumbling  block. 
Sir  E.  Bunbury  says,  '  So  clearly  indeed  was  this  idea '  (that  the  Caspian  was 
a  gulf  of  ocean)  *  fixed  in  his  (Strabo's)  mind,  that  he  describes  the  sea  and 
the  nations  on  its  banks  as  they  would  present  themselves  to  a  person  sailing 
in  from  the  Noi'th.'^  This  is  hard  on  Strabo.  Let  ns  suppose  instead  that  he 
pictured  it  from  this  point  of  view  because  he,  or  his  informant,  had  heard 


'  Cf.  Moser,   A  Iravcrs  VAsic  Ccntralc  y.  228  Persian,  Araliiaii,  and  Mctlitcrrauean,  eacli  with 

seq.  :    and    Koniischke's    article     before    cited  a   nariow   etairXous   from  the  outer   sea.      Cf. 

p.  11.  n.  2.  riiny  6,  13  ah  introitu  ;  Pomponins  Mela  3,  5,  4 

-  E.g.   the  gulf  of  Kara  Bugas  ;  or  the  pro-  introeuutium. 
nioutory  of  Mangischlak  (von  Gutschniid).  ^  Qp.  c.  2,  283.  The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

=*  Suseniihl,     I.e.  ;    Bunbury,   Hist,  of  Anc.  Strabo  has  been    even   worse   treated   by    the 

Ocog.   1,  644.  writer  of  the  article  'Caspian'  in  the  Encycl. 

*  Strabo  11,   507,  flairXiovrt.     That  this  is  Britannica,    who  refers  to  him  it  propoa  of  a 

not  a  figure  of  speech  {  =  ««<rj({rT«)  is  proved  by  great    Aralo-Caspian  sea  discharging  into  the 

the  use  of   cro-TrAouy  just  before  :    cf.    2,    121,  Obi— presumably  at  some  geological  epoch, 
where  he  balances  the  4  great  seagulfs,  Caspian, 
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that  some  one  had  sailed  or  could  sail,  or  that  some  people  habitually  did 
sail,  in  from  somewhere. 

From  where  ?  Strabo  half  answers  that  question  himself.  For,  as  if 
not  content  with  his  first  statement, —  after  a  few  words  about  the  Scyths,  and 
a  fling  at  Ctesias,  Herodotus,  and  the  rest, — he  goes  on  to  say  that,  at  any 
rate,  as  a  man  sails  into  the  Caspian,  the  nomads  that  he  finds  on  his  left  are 
called  by  the  present  generation  Uaai  and  surnamed  Parnoi ;  then  comes  a 
desert,  and  then  Hyrcania,  and  here  we  reach  the  open  sea,  which  continues 
to  the  '  bight.'^  This  clearly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  north  of  the  Caspian. 
The  Parnoi,  over  against  Parthia,  are  well  enough  known  ^ ;  so  is  the  desert 
north  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  In  fact,  while  Strabo's  supposed  voyager 
sees,  on  his  right  hand,  a  vague  vision  of  Scyths  joining  the  European  Scyths 
and  Sarmatians  stretching  to  the  Tanais,  on  his  left  he  sees  well-known 
people  and  things  very  precisely,  and  what  he  sees  fits  in  pretty  well  with 
the  supposition  of  a  man  sailing  into  or  journeying  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea 
down  the  line  of  the  Uzboi,  roughly  speaking,  and  does  not,  so  far  as 
appears  to  me,  fit  in  with  anything  else.  I  may  add  that  the  '  mouth  '  of 
the  Uzboi  is  roughly  opposite  to  the  '  bight.' 

Now  what  the  supposed  voyager  sailed  in  by  was  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
We  have  a  quantity  of  very  explicit  statements  ^  on  this  point,  which  refer  to 
a  long  narrow  sea-strait,  something  like  a  river,  and  no  bar  to  the  intercourse 
of  the  Scythians  on  either  side  with  each  other.  Down  this  sea-strait 
Strabo's  supposed  voyager  sailed  ;  and  our  accounts  represent  that  at  the  other 
end  of  this  strait  was  '  ocean  '  i.e.  open  water.* 

We  can  now  take  up  Patrocles'  interrupted  voyage  again.  Coasting 
along  Hyrcania,  as  we  may  presunie  he  did,  he  would  naturally  come  to  the 
arm  of  the  sea  down  which  Strabo's  imaginary  voyager  sailed,  and  equally 
naturally,  if  he  followed  the  coast,  sail  up  it ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  coastline  of  Khiva  Bay  would  be  covered  with  water,  if  there  were 


1  Strabo  11,  508:    ...  ndpvovs-    fh'  tpvfios  accolunt    Scythae    et    per  aiigustias   inter    se 

irp6KetTai  fteraiv,  Kol  i(pt^j}s  v  'rpKwla,  KaO' ifv  commeant.      Pseud.    Ar.    rfe    mundo    3,     11; 

Vihr\  ir(\ayiC(i  .  .  .  Solinus  14,  18.     It  is  not  clear  that  Patrocles 

"  Strabo   11,    515   Parnoi   said   to   be    Actaj  is  the  common  source,  but   I   am   willing   to 

fieravaffras  from   the   Dciai   beyond    Maeotis  ;  assume  it ;  anyhow  he  spoke  of  the  '  mouth  '  of 

some  of  them  dwell  on  the  Ochus.     But  the  the  Caspian  (Strabo  2,  74). 
best  commentary  on  the  above  is  511,  where  it  *  That  this   sea-strait   cannot  bo    far    from 

appears  clearly  that  Strabo  imagines  3  parallel  where  I  have  put  it,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to 

belts,   (1)  cultivated  land,    Hyrcania,    Nesaia,  do  with  the  north,   is  also  shewn  by  Strabo's 

Parthia  ;      (2)     Desert  ;     (3)     nomads,     Daai,  calling  the  '  mouth  '  of  the  Caspian   '  the  ITyr- 

Aparnoi  and  others,  the  Aparnoi  nearest  Hyr-  canian  mouth  '  (11,  519)  [cf.  n.  1,  P- 24].    Pom- 

cania;    they  raid    regularly  across  the  desert.  ponius   Mela  also  connects  the   'os'  with  .the 

Cf.  Ptolemy  6,  10  ;  and  Agathodaemon's  nmp,  '  sinus   Hyrcanus,'  3,   5,  3.     His  account   has 

which  places  the  Daai  and  Parnoi  south  of  tlic  become   very  confused  ;  but  it  may  be  worth 

Oxus.  noticing  that  on  the  narrow  strait  he  places  the 

a  Strabo  11,  507  already  cited.     Poinponins  Derbikes  (3,   5,  4),  a  tribe  wliom  Strabo  (11, 

Mela  3,  5,  3  Mare  Caspium  ut  angusto  italongo  514)  places  near  the  Hyrcanians  and   Pliny  6, 

etiam  freto  primum  terras  quasi  fluvius  irrum-  16,  on  either  side  of  the  Oxus.     Ptolemy  6,  10 

pit.     Pliny  6, 13  irrumpit  autem  arctis  faucibus  puts  them  in  Margiaua,  on  the  Oxus. 
et    in    longitudincm    spatiosis.  .   .  .  utrinque 

M.S. — VOL.  XXI.  ^ 
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(ex  liypothesi)  a  sea-straifc  running  in  between  the  Balkans.  If  he  sailed  up 
this  sea-strait — in  fact  discovered  it — the  notices  of  it  in  Greek  writers  are 
explained,  while  he  himself  proceeds  in  the  right  direction,  towards  the  Oxus 
mouth. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  measurements  given  need  not  mean  personal 
measurements,  and  that  it  is,  at  least,  quite  possible  that  he  never  saw 
the  Oxus  mouth  himself.  Assuming  that  the  Oxus  had  a  mouth  at  lake 
Sary-Kamysh,  and  that  the  sea-strait  up  which  he  sailed  did  not  join  that 
lake,^  how  far  did  Patrocles  get  ? 

The  only  answer  is,  far  enough  to  hear  of  the  Aral,  the  great  open  water 
to  the  north,  but  not  far  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  gulf  up  which  he 
sailed  did  not  join  it.  In  fact,  the  actual  notices  of  this  strait  would,  with 
one  exception,'^  fit  in  better  with  the  theory  that  the  waterway  continued 
to  Sary-Kamysh  -^  and  the  Aral ;  but  except  in  a  few  cases  we  cannot 
discriminate  what  Patrocles  saw  from  what  he  heard.  We  conjecture  that 
he  found  people  who  gave  him  the  distance  in  parasangs  to  the  Jaxartes 
mouth  ;  it  would  be  very  curious  if  this  were  the  only  information  they  gave 
him. 

Now  the  net  result  of  his  voyage  was,  that  geographers  were  strengthened 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Caspian  joined  the  ocean,  and  also  asserted  the  possi- 
bility of  sailing  round  to  India.  In  my  view,  those  who  say  that  Patrocles 
asserted  the  possibility  of  sailing  round  to  India  by  sea  are  confusing  two 
different  things.*  What  Patrocles  said  was  this,  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
from  India  to  the  '  mouth  '  of  the  Caspian  (the  '  sailing-in  point  ').^  Strabo 
adds  that  the  '  mouth '  appears  to  be  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  sea- 
coast  on  the  way  to  India,^  and  from  the  form  of  the  sentence  this  last  remark 
may  also  be  Patrocles'.  But  even  if  it  be,  all  that  it  proves  is  what  we  con- 
jectured before,  that  Patrocles  heard  of  '  sea  '  or  *  open  water '  to  the  north  ; 
while  the  use  of  the  word  '  mouth '  proves  that  he  thought  that  the  strait,  up 
which  he  sailed,  joined  this  open  water.  It  does  not  prove  that  he  reached 
it ;  but  this  much  is  clear,  that  to  the  open  water  at  the  '  mouth '  there  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  waterway  from  India  ;  and  this  waterway  might  extend,  he 
thought,  to  Hyrcania.^ 


'  I  assume  this,  not  as  ueeessaiily  being  the  maris  .   .  fauces  maciantur  inibribus,  crescunt 

fact,  but  aa  being  most  against  my  own  view.  aestibus  (if  Tli.  Mommsen's  reading  be  correct). 

-  That  the  strait  was  no  bar  to  the  inter-  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  source  of 

course  of  the  tribes  on  either  side  of  it.     But  this. 

Turcomans  swim  the  Oxus  at  its  broadest.  And  *  I.e.   that  the   Casi)ian  joined  Ocean,    and 

tiie  '  mouth '  was  looked  on  as  narrow  ;  Aga-  tliat  one  could  sail  from  India  into  it. 

themcrus  (3,  13)  says  4  stadcs  across.  ''  Stia1)o   2,   74  :    toC  arSfxaTos  t^s    Kaa-irias 

^  Curlius  indeed    (6,    12)    hints    that    great  da\d.TTr]s  .    .  .    oirtp  .   .   .   SoKet  .  .  .  irtpiir\ovv 

iulermittcut    Hoods   of    water  came    into    the  fx*'"  "f^  ^^y  'IvhiKri^  Zuvarov,   Us  <pi\<nv  .   .   . 

Caspian.     After  sjicaking  of  the  way  this  sea  narpoK\ris. 

sometimes  Hooded   the   land  and   then  retired,  "  2,  74  same  passage  :  uVep  .  .  .  SoKti  aiir^s 

he  says   '  et  -juidam    credidere,    non    Caspium  t^s   irapaKias   M«Xf"    ^tjs    'l;'5iK^y   apKriKwrtpof 

mare  esse,  scd  e.x  India  in   Ilyrcaniam  cadere.'  fhai  arifiuov. 

Soliims  appears  to  have  heard  a  similar  story  '  Strabo  11,  518:  see  note  4,  p.  19. 
and   to  refer  it  to   snow-water;  14,    18  Caspii 
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Now  Patrocles  may  well  enough  have  supposed  that  the  open  water 
which  he  lieard  of  was  the  ocean ;  but  for  geographers  at  home  it  was  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  know  that  he  had  found  a  salt  water  strait  leading  towards 
unknown  water  of  considerable  extent;  this  must,  on  general  principles  of 
geography,  be  part  of  the  circumfluent  ocean. 

Pytheas,  too,  had  familiarised  men's  minds  with  the  idea  of  great  masses 
of  water  toward  the  north  as  an  ascertained  fact.  However,  there  was  more 
than  this,  and  Pliny  gives  the  hint.^  He  says,  '  From  the  Caspian  sea  and 
the  Scythian  ocean  the  route  turns  eastward,  the  shore  now  fronting  toward 
the  east ;  the  first  part  (of  this  land)  is  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the 
snow.'  That  is  to  say,  somehow  or  other,  a  report  of  the  actual  polar  sea  was 
abroad.^  I  submit  that  Pliny's  words  can  mean  nothing  else ;  and  there  is  a 
curious  bit  of  confirmatory  evidence.  In  Ptolemy  Philadelphus'  procession 
there  figured,  among  other  strange  beasts,  a  polar  bear^;  this  creature  could 
not  have  been  passed  south  without  some  knowledge  of  its  habitat  being 
passed  down  with  it,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Patrocles  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken  of  a  sea 
route  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  the  idea  that  he  did  so  is 
perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  what  he  did  say,  as  reported  by  Strabo.  What 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

Patrocles  had  been  sent  by  Seleucus  to  report  on  the  possibilities  of 
trade ;  principally,  that  Indian  trade  for  which  Syria  and  Egypt  were  rivals. 
At  present  Egypt,  through  Arabia,  monopolised  the  sm-traffic ;  even  if  the 
Arab  captains  ran  their  cargoes  up  the  Persian  gulf  instead,  the  caravan 
journey  through  Seleucia  could  hardly  compete  in  cheapness  with  the  way  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Seleucus  paid  much  attention  to  his  north- 
eastern provinces ;  his  eldest  son,  half  a  Sogdian  by  birth,  governed  them, 
his  general  Demodamas  guarded  the  Jaxartes  frontier ;  clearly,  in  contem- 
plating a  canal  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Euxine,  and  exploring  the  Caspian, 
he  hoped  to  create  a  rival  water-route ;  the  Oxus  should  be  a  thoroughfare 
like  the  Nile,  and  Syria  should  have  her  sea-canal  as  well  as  Egypt. 

Patrocles'  report  on  the  canal  must  have  been  adverse,  of  course ;  that 
on  the  Oxus  seems  to  have  been  more  encouraging.  It  entered  the  '  Caspian  '  ; 
it  was  navigable  ;  it  brought  down  Indian  goods  to  Hyrcania,  whence  they 
were  taken  across  to  Albania  and  up  the  Cyrus,  etc.  But  whether  any  one 
had  actually  sailed  from  India  to  Hyrcania  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  anyhow 
it  Avas  possible  to  do  so."*     So  far  the  report.     Trade  found  its  way  down 


1  Pliny  6,    17.      Cf.    Pomp.    Mela  1,  2,   3  ;  ^  The  pnssages  in  Strabo  are  (1)  2,  73:  rhv 

Soliuvis  50    1.  'niof  ouToi  (paaXv  tdirXovv  thai  SiffTf  rby  '\ySiKhv 

-  I.e.    that  the  cold  laud  of  the   north   was  <p6pTov  vne^Ko/xtirdfi'Ta  fls  avrhv  l>aSla>s  di  tV 

bounded   by   water.       Pytiieas    had   spoken    of  'XtiKaviav    Karaytcdat    koI    tuIs    ^4)«i^i    Tdwuui 

Trjj  7r€irrj7i/ias   flaAaTTT/s.       Strabo    brings    the  fiixp^rov  novrov  Sia  Twy  iroranwv.     (2)   ll,o09: 

mouth  of  the  Caspian  and  lerne  into  connection  (pvffl  5<  koI  fVTrKuw  elvai  (rhy  '•n^ov)  xal  olros 

as  beiug  both  far  north   2,    119.       In  11,  507  (.Wmtohulns)  Kal'EpaTdaefvvs  irapanarpoKKfovi 

the   €l<rn\ous  of  the   Caspian  is  awanTuf  ttws  ^a^Hv  kuI  ttoAAo  ric  'IvSiKwy  <pop-Tiwv  KaTiyu^ 

fj57)  jfi  oo.kVv-  "^  '^''''  "'''?««»"''»'  fla-^oTTO./  ivrt'vdtt>   «'    e.'j   t^ 

^  Ath.  5,  201  c   &pKros  Xfvxr,  iXiyaK-q  ,uia.  'AXfiaviay  iff paiovcrBai  Ka\  5.o  rov  Kvpnv  xal  ruy 

C    2 
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the  Oxus;  query,  if  anyone  had  actually  sailed  the  whole  distance  to 
Hyrcania. 

Upon  this,  he  has  been  made  responsible  for  the  idea  of  a  N.E.  sea 
passage  to  India,^  that  is  to  say,  to  the  eastern  or  Indian  Ocean.  But  surely 
that  is  a  forced  interpretation.  What  he  had  in  his  mind  was  India  itself,-^ 
and  not  any  Indian  Ocean.  India  was  not  the  unknown  country  it  had 
been  when  Alexander  wondered  if  the  Caspian  joined  that  ocean;  on  the 
contrary,  the  dominions  of  Seleucus'  son-in-law  were  just  now  particularly 
well  known  ;  the  practical  question  for  Patrocles  w^as  merely  whether  trade 
with  them  via  Bactra  could  not  be  made  as  paying  as  trade  via  Barygaza. 
And  just  in  the  same  way  that  much  goods  came  from  Barygaza  to  Egypt, 
but  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Physkon  it  was  looked  on  as 
a  wonderful  thing  for  a  man  to  do  the  whole  voyage,^  so  Patrocles  most 
naturally  observes  that  the  goods  came  down  the  Oxus,  but  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  anyone  had  done  the  whole  voyage,  though  he  thought  it  was  a 
possible  one. 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  other  point  in  connection  with  Patrocles.     Is 

it  possible  to  determine  from  his  narrative  where  and  into  what  the  Oxus 

riowed  ?     I  think  not.     All  that  we  have  to  go  upon  are  the  measurements 

quoted  by  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  calculated  from  a  point  which  we 

do  not  precisely  know,  following  the  windings  of  a  coast  diiferent  from  our 

coast,  and  probably  only  guessed  at  by  some  sort  of  dead  reckoning,  at  best. 

However,  for  what  they  are  worth,  they  come  to  this,*  that  the  Oxus  mouth 

was  4,800  stades  from  the  '  bight,'  the 

T        ^  .V,  ^  OAA    ,     f  2,400  at  least         (  7,200     ,    , 

Jaxartes  mouth  4,800  +   ]    '^^    ,         ,  =   i  r,  nf^f^  ^^^^®^ 

(  4,800  at  most         (  9,600 


i^ris  riirwv  tU  rhv  Effleivov  KaTa<p(p((T0ai.     (3)  Eigennamen  ;  there  are  4  cases  (Arr.  Andb.  5, 

11,    518:    o\)x  &iio\oyov(Ti  S'  Srt  irfpifirXevffdi'  26,  1  Strabo  2,  129  and  11,  519  and  Ptol.  5,  13, 

rivfs  airh  ttjs  'ivSiKrjs  iirl  rrfv  "tpKavlav  in  5e  6)  where    Oa\a<T(xa  is  left  to  be   supplied,   and 

Si/j'ttToc,   noTpo«A^s  elprjKf.     Of  these  (1)  and  in  all  these  passages  i)   "tpKavia  OoXacro-a  has 

(2)   represent   a  common   original.      There   is  been  mentioned  just  before  and  the  wording  of 

nothing  here   about  any  Indian  ocean,  and  I  the  context  makes  the  meaning  uumistakeable  : 

doubt  if  there  ought  to  be  anytliing  about  the  neither  of  these  is  the  case  in  (2). 
Caspian  either.      (1)  and  (3)  only  say  'to  Hyr-  ^  E.g.  von  Gutschmid   in   art.    'Persia'    in 

cania:'  (2)  says  '  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea.'     Now  Enc.   Brit.      Tozer,    Hist,  of  Anc.   Gcog.  136. 

it  is  not  natural  to  say  that  from  the  Hyrcanian  Pliny  gives  a  wild  story  of  circumnavigation 

sea   {ivTtvdtv)  goods   were  carried  across   {i.e.  6,  21  ;  2,  67. 

across    the   Hyrcanian   sea — irtpaiovirdai,    from  "  It  may  be  of  interest,  in  this  connection, 

one  side   to  the  other)  to  Albania.     I    would  to  note  Peter  the  Great's  orders  to  the  ill  fated 

suggest  that  QaKaTTav  may  be  a  gloss,  inserted  Bekovitch  expedition.     They  were  to  go  up  the 

by  some  one  who  had  Pliny  6,   17   in  liis  mind,  old  bed  of  the  Anui  to   Khiva,   win  over  the 

where  the  Caspian  is  certainly  mentioned.      If  Khan,  turn  tlic  Anui  back  into  the  Caspian, 

it  be  the  right  reading,  tliere   is    nothing   to  and  .sail  in    the  Kliivan  boats  towards  India, 

account  for  its  omission  in  (1),  and  this  appears  Humboldt,  Asic  Centralc  1,  425. 
to  me  conclusive.     Of  cour-se,   it  may  be  con-  ^  The  story  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  Strabo  2, 

tended  that  t^jv  TpKoi/iaf  alone  means  the  Hyr-  98  scq. 

canian   sea  ;    but   is   this   possible   unless   the  *  Strabo  11,  507  compared  with  518.     Pliny 

context  render  it  uumistakeable  ?      I  have  been  6,  13  gives  4,800  and  2,400  stades,  presumably 

through  practically  every  instance  of  fi  "tpKavia,  following     Eratosthenes.       The    symmetry    of 

the  sea,  given  in  Pape's  IViirtcrbiich   d.  Gricch.  tliese  measurements  is  suspicious. 
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from  the  '  bight ' ;  while  the  total  length  of  the  Caspian  from  the  '  bight '  to 
the  'mouth'  or  'sailing-in  point'  is  variously  given  at  0,000  stades^  or 
something  over  5,000  stadcs-;  that  is  to  say,  the  point  where  the  Caspian 
joined  '  ocean' (aWs  between  tiie  mouths  of  the  Oxus  ami  Jaxartes,  and  the 
Jaxartes  must  discharge  into  '  ocean.'  Now  the  one  thing  which  is  absolutely 
certain  is  that  the  Jaxartes  was  thought  to  flow  into  the  same  sea  as  the 
Oxus,  and  that  sea  the  '  Caspian  '  ^ ;  so  that  we  now  get  this  far,  that  '  Caspian  ' 
and  '  ocean '  mat/  occasionally  be  synonymous.*  For  anything  more  accurate 
than  this  we  cannot  rely  on  the  measurements ;  all  that  I  like  to  say  is, 
that  they  are  not  a  hindrance  to  a  theory  that  the  Oxus  then  entered  lake 
Sary-Kamysh. 

Now  even  if  Patrocles  never  saw  the  Oxus  mouth  himself,  the  periplus 
already  cited  shews  that  he  thought  it  possible  to  reach  it,  and  also  the 
mouth  of  the  Jaxartes ;  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  that  the  Jaxartes  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  or  some  water  connected  with  the  Caspian,  and  (according 
to  the  measurements)  beyond  the  narrow  strait.  In  plain  English,  he  treated 
the  Aral  as  part  of  the  Caspian.  What  T  think  happened  was,  that  he  spoke 
so  vaguely  of  the  open  water  beyond  the  strait,  that  geographers,  with  a 
predisposition  to  believe  in  ocean  there,  were  able  to  misunderstand,  and  to 
place  the  narrow  strait  outside  a  united  Caspian,  instead  of,  as  a  fact,  between 
two  Caspians. 

For  (Patrocles  apart)  that  the  '  Caspian '  sometimes  meant  the  Aral 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Quite  apart  from  the  story  given  by  Strabo,^ 
that  men,  to  flatter  Alexander,  identified  the  Maeotis  that  receives  the  Tanais 
with  the  Caspian,  saying  that  this  latter  also  was  a  lake  and  that  the  two 
were  connected,  each  a  part  of  the  other,  one  Polycleitus  (of  whom  we  know 
nothing)  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Caspian  was  a  lake  from  the  fact  that 
its  tvaters  were  sweetish.'^  Now  wherever  Polycleitus  got  his  information, 
and  whatever  mistakes  men  may  make,  no  man  in  a  steppe  country 
ever  yet  took  salt  water  for  sweet  ;^   it  appears  to  be  a  conclusive  proof 


1  Strabo  2,  74.  Oxus   entering    the    Hyrcanian  .sea    and    the 

2  Strabo  11,  507.  Tanais  the  Maeotis. 

3  Strabo  11,   507,  510,   518  ;  Arrian  7,   16  ;  «  Strabo  11,  509,  510  :  vir6y\uKv. 
Pomnonius  Mela  3,  .'i,  C  ;  I'toleniy.  ^  Prof.    Walther   (I.e.)   uses   this    argument 

*  Is  this  what  Strabo  means  in  2,  173:  rhv  about  Anthony   Jenkunson's   journey.      Pliny 

iiKfavhv  t6v  t«  ?{«  KoX  ibv  TTJs  'Ypicariaj  Qa\l-r-  repeats  the   statement    (6,  17    haustum  ipsius 

TTjy?    There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition.  maris  dulcem)  on  the  authority  of  '  Alexander 

The  list  of  names  of  oceanus  in  Solinus  23,  17,  Magnus  '  and  M.  Varro,  attributing  the  fact  to 

includes  Hyrcanus  and  Caspius.  the  inflow   of  the  rivers.     So  Solinus   19,    3. 

'  Strabo  11,  509  :  this  story  nnist  rest  upon  Curtius  (6,  12)  also  gives  it,  as  due  to  the  inflow 

the  real  confusion  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  of    the    Maeotis.     The   Caspian    is    salt,    the 

Tanais   (Jaxartes).     It  does    read   very   much  northern  section  (which  is  very  shallow  com- 

like  the  supposition  of  a  waterway  between  the  pared  to  the  rest)  being  'ess  so  than  the  rest  of 

Aral  and  Caspian.    Cf.  Curtius  6,  12  'alii  sunt,  the  sea,  owing  to  the  inflow  of  the  Volga  and 

qui   Maeotiam  paludem  in  id  (C.isi.ium  mare)  Ural.     The  Aral  is  generally  said  to  be  only 

cadere   putent.'     A  very  clear  case  of  Mncotis  slightly  brackish.     M.   Sven   Hedin,  however, 

meaning  the  Aral  is  Polyb.  10,  48  ;  the  Apa.si-  (Throw,h  Asia,  1,  49),  says,   that  it  is  too  palt 

acac  dwell  on  the  middle  Oxus  and  Tanais,  the  to  drink,  except  at  the    liver  mouths;    'but 
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that  this  piece  of  information  refers  to  the  Aral,  under  the  name  of  the 
Caspian.^ 

And  though  we  liavc  no  description  of  the  Oxus  month,  we  have, 
probably,  one  very  curious  allusion  to  it.  Strabo  has  taken  the  Araxes  story - 
bodily  fron\  Herodotus,  and  has  put  it,  as  did  Herodotus,  among  the 
Massagetae,  marshes  islands  tish-eaters  and  all,  but  he  has  altered  Herodotus' 
statement  nboitt  the  itwiiths ;  he  says  that  all  the  mouths  but  one  fall  into  'the 
other  sea  '(or,  '  the  rest  of  the  sea ')  which  is  toward  the  north,^  while  the 
one  clear  mouth  enters  the  Hyrcanian  gulf/  Whether  the  genesis  of  this 
extraordinary  confusion  can  be  traced  or  not,  it  can  only  mean  that  some  one 
had  known  of  and  reported  the  true  facts  about  the  Oxus  mouth,  viz.,  a  great 
marshy  delta  on  the  Aral  Sea,  and  a  clear  arm  falling  either  into  lake  Sary- 
Kamysh  or  some  other  point  which  was  understood  as  being  a  part  of  that 
Hyrcanian  gulf  or  strait  up  which  Patrocles  had  sailed  and  which  debouched 
into  '  ocean.'  •'* 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  just  to  mention 
Ptolemy's  idea  of  the  Caspian,  as  he  is  generally  praised  for  reverting  to  the 
true  view  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian  was  a  lake."  To  a  certain  extent 
this  praise  is  deserved,  that  is  to  say,  he  rightly  recognised,  as  against 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  that  the  ocean  was  not  thereabouts.  At  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  his  '  Caspian '  (egg-shaped,  with  the  longer  axis  E,  to  W.,  and 
receiving  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes)  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  Aral 
and  Caspian  were  confused  together,  as  we  have  seen  already. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  trade,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice 
briefly  the  theory  of  a  southern  branch  of  the  Oxus,  because,  though  the 
physical  evidence  is  all  against  it,  it  is  often  supposed  that  statements  in  Greek 

far  out  in  tlie  lake  there  are  said  to  exist  cer-  sonally  visited  the  Khang-kiu  (p.  67) ;  the  date 

tain   fresh-water   belts.'      I  must  tliank   Mr.  is  now  generally  given  as  about  128   li.c.     In 

G.  F.  Hill  for  calling  my  attention  to  this.  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Shiki  of  Sze- 

'  This  explains  why  the  Greeks  (apparently)  ma-t'sien   ch.  123,  T.   W.   Kingsmill's  transla- 

never  mention  the  Aral,  a  fact  which  lias  led  tion    ('Intercourse    of    China    with    Eastern 

some  to  suppose,  either  that  they  did  not  know  Turkestan,V.iJ.^.(S'.  1883,  vol.  14,  p.  80)  gives 

of  it  (Bunbury),  or  that  it  did  not  exist.     They  'a  great  marsh,  without  defined  banks,  covered 

always  mention  it   as  sometliing  else,  Caspian,  with   reeds,    and    (communicating    witli)    the 

Maeotis,  or  (perhaps)   Ocean.     This  view  also  Northern  sea.'     Gigantic  swamps  (one  of  2,000 

perhaps  throws  gome   light   on    the   confused  sq.  miles)  still  exist  near  the  mouth  of  the  Syr. 

anangement  of  the  three  gulfs  of  the  Caspinn  -  Strabo  11,  512,  513. 

in  Pompouius  Mela  3,  5  ;  ids  Scythicus  sinus,  *  tV  &\Kriv  tV  irphs  UpKTois  ddXarrav. 

on  tlic  left  hand  as  one  enters  by  the  '  month,'  *  irphs  rhv  K6\irov  rhv  "tpKaviov.     It  is  clear 

and  receiving  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  must  be  that  this  will  not  suit  the  Jaxartes. 

the  Aial.     That  the  Aral  existed  is  clear  from  ^  Incidentally,   tliis  shews  the  confusion  in 

the     Chinese     accounts.        In     A.      Wylie's  Strabo's  mind  as  to  whether  this  strait  ended 

translation   of  Notes  on  the    lyestern  Regions,  in  ocean  or  in  some  sea  :  cf.  p.  21. 

from  the    Annals   of    the   elder   Han    [Joxtrn.  "  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  tliat  in  the 

Anthrop.  Inst.  1881  at  p.    44)  the  Yentsai  are  same  chapter  in  which   he  defines  the  Caspian 

said  to  live  about  2,000  le  N.  W.  of  the  Khang-  as  a  lake,  '  rather  like  the  opposite  of  an  island,' 

kin   (the   nomads  settled  on  the  Polytimetus)  he   calls   the    Peloponnese  an  island.     On  the 

'  on  the  bonier  of  a  great  marsh  without  banks,  whole.  Ids  notions  of  this  part  of  the  world  are 

which  is  the   Northern  sea.'     Tchang-kien,  on  confused,  and  Inferior  to  those  ol  Strabo, 
wliose    report  this   account  is  based,  had    per- 
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writers  support  it ;  and  should  this  prove  to  be   the  case,  it  would  have  some 
bearing  on  the  general  (jucstion  of  how  far  those  writers  are  trustworthy. 

This  theory,  which  is,  1  believe,  supported  in  Russia  by  Baron  Kaulbars 
and  General  Anncnkoff,  was  often  advanced  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.^ 
He  believed  that  a  sheet  of  water — or  rather  a  basin  sometimes  water 
sometimes  marsh — existed  to  the  north  of  or  about  the  present  terminations 
of  the  Murghab  (Margus)  and  Tejend  (Arius)^ ;  that  it  was  fed  by  a  split 
channel  of  the  Oxus,  which  issued  again  from  it  and  followed  what  is  now 
the  railway  line  and  reached  the  Uzboi  N.E.  of  the  passage  between  the  two 
Balkans ;  that  this  river  was  the  Ochus  of  Strabo,  and  that  this  was  the 
route  by  which  trade  went ;  that  this  river  made  these  districts  very  fertile, 
and  helped  to  account  for  the  sudden  rise  of  Parthia. 

The  historical  arguments  brought  forward  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in 
support  of  his  theory  are  drawn  chiefly  from  mediaeval  times ;  with  these  we 
ai'e  not  now  concerned.  The  Greek  evidence  in  its  favour,  so  far  as  I  know, 
other  than  that  indicated  above,  is :  (1)  Strabo  says  the  Oxus  flowed  through 
Hyrcania  ^ ;  (2)  Ptolemy  makes  the  Margus  join  the  Oxus  * ;  (3)  we  have 
mention  of  a  river  Ochus,  which  defies  location. 

The  balance  of  the  Greek  evidence,  however,  appears  to  be  strongly 
against  the  theory.  The  different  points  are  briefly  as  follows.  The  theory 
is  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  Merv.  This  town  was  difficult  of 
approach ;  ^  it  was  surrounded  by  deserts ;  ^  it  formed  a  safe  and  remote 
natural  prison,  in  which  the  Parthians  could  place  the  prisoners  of  Crassus' 
army.  The  whole  line  of  this  country,  Hyrcania,  Nesaia,  Parthia,  was 
habitually  raided  across  the  desert  by  the  nomads,  a  fact  telling  somewhat 
against  a  great  river  to  be  crossed  ;  this'  desert  too  is  called  by  Strabo  water- 
less.^ Ptolemy's  statement  about  the  Margus  cannot  stand  with  Strabo's 
very  positive  assertion  that  the  Arius,  then  as  now,  ended  in  the  sand,^  a  fact 
so  well  known  that  he  uses  it  as  an  illustration  for  the  Polytimetus  doing  the 
same  thing.  Herodotus'  Akes  pool  is  a  fairy  tale.^  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Strabo's  description  of  Parthia  proper  as  small  and  unimportant^** 
is  incorrect.     A  theory  cannot  well  be  founded  on  the  Ochus,^^  for  Strabo,  our 


1  Proceedings  RG.S.  vol.  20  (1876)  p.  178;  »  This  appears  from  the  names  of  the  five 
vol.  1.  (1879)  p.  161  seq.     '  The  road  to  Merv  ; '  nations  connected  with  it. 

vol.  4  (1882)  p.  355  ;  vol.  5  (1883)  p.  14.  '»  Strabo  11,  514. 

2  The  Aria  palus  of  Ptolemy,  the  Akes  pool  "  , Strabo's  notices  of  the  Ochus  (11,  509- 
of  Herod.  (3,  117.)  511,  518)  come  to  this  ;  it  flows  through  Hyr- 

3  Strabo,  11,  509,  518.  cania  and  Nesaia,  and  near  Parthia  ;  and  comes 

4  Ptolemy,  6,  10.  from  the  Indian  mountains.      Some  say  it  falls 
*  Pliny,  6,  IGdifficilis  aditu  propter  arenosas  into  the  Oxus,  some  into  the  Caspian,  after  an 

solitudines.      Solinus  48,  2  has  turned  this  into  independent  course  ;  some  say  it  flows  throiigh 

'paeneinaccessa.'  Bactria,  some  that  it  bounds  it.     So  far  as  I 

6  Strabo,  11,  516.  know,  no  one  else  tells  any  ricto  fact  about  it. 

7  Strabo  11,  511.  Tlie  desert  is  ivvSpos,  So  But  a  statement  is  sometimes  quoted  from 
in  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  '  plague  '  of  Merv  is  an  Curtius,  to  the  efl"ect  that  Alexander  crossed 
evil  concourse  of  horsemen  and  robbers.  both  Ochus  and  Oxus  marching  from  Samarcand 

s  strabo  11,  518.  to  Merv:  e.g.  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  Procfcdingt 
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best  authority,  was  clearly  unable  to  get  any  information  about  it  which  was 
not  contradictory.  In  ftict,  as  far  as  Strabo  is  concerned,  we  are  left  with 
two  apparently  inconsistent  statements,  one  that  the  Oxus  Hows  through 
Hyrcania,  the  other  that  the  Arius  ends  in  the  sand.  These  statements 
cannot  stand  together  unless  we  can  give  to  Hyrcania  a  wider  meaning  than 
that  which  it  usually  bears ;  ^  for  it  is  clear  that  the  Oxus,  to  flow  through 
Hyrcania  proper,  must  intersect  the  Arius.  Perhaps  sufficient  traces  of  such 
wider  meaning  are  found  to  shew  that  Strabo's  statement  about  the  Oxus 
flowing  through  Hyrcania  cannot  be  used,  as  against  his  very  positive  asser- 
tion about  the  Arius,  to  support  the  theory  of  a  southern  Oxus,  and  also  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  theory  that  the  Oxus  entered  lake 
Sary-Kamysh. 

But  after  all,  the  real  argument  against  a  southern  Oxus,  so  far  as  Greek 
writers  are  concerned,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  their  statements,  but  in  their 
silence.  Droysen  has  already  noticed  it  as  strange,  that  Alexander  founded 
no  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.^  If  the  Oxus  then  flowed  by  Merv  and 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Kopet  Dagh,  how  came  it  that  Alexander, 
who  had  just  before  found  time  for  hill  expeditions  against  the  Mardi,  found 
none,  if  not  to  explore  the  river  mouth,  at  least  to  establish  settlements  on 
the  river  sufficient  to  secure  this  valuable  frontier,  this  considerable  highway 
of  commerce  ?  On  the  contrary,  while  he  founded  eight,  or  twelve,  cities  in 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  and  took  infinite  pains  to  secure  the  Indus,  he  left 
the  Oxus  and  the  rich  districts  about  it  so  severely  alone  that  it  was  from 
here,   from   Parthia,   that   the   most    important   reaction    against   his   work 


RG.S.  20  (1876)  p.  178.  No  such  march  of 
Alexander's  is  known,  and  a  reference  to  Curtius 
7,  40  shews  that  Curtius  says  he  started  from 
Bactra  to  punish  the  rebels,  on  the  4th  day 
reached  the  Oxus,  and  then  crossing  Ochus  and 
Oxus  (superatis  deinde  am  nibus  Oeho  et  Oxo,  one 
MS.  0x0  et  Meo)  reached  Margania  (ad  urbem 
Marganiam  pervenit — Margianam  is  only  a  con- 
jecture). That  is  to  say,  he  crossed  back  into 
Sogdiana  after  the  rebels.  Round  Margania, 
says  Curtius,  he  built  6  towns.  Margania 
seems  unknown.  There  seems  no  need  to  make 
even  Curtius  romance  unnecessarily  ;  there  is 
nothing  here  about  Merv  or  a  southern  Oxus. 
All  that  can  safely  be  said  about  Stiabo's 
Ochus  is  that  it  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  two 
rivers,  one  a  Bactrian  tributary  of  the  Oxus  ; 
the  other  would  be  well  suited  by  the  Atrek 
(Bunbury). 

^  Tiiere  seem  to  be  traces  of  such  a  wider 
meaning  in  Strabo.  11,  519  he  speaks  of  the 
'mouth'  of  the  Caspian  as  the  '  Hyrcanian  ' 
mouth  ;  on  any  theory,  it  was  not  in  Hyrcania 
proper.  11,  513  tlie  one  branch  of  the  '  Araxes  ' 
onters  the   Hyrcanian  kJaitoj,   i.e.   the  narrow 


strait  (507),  between  Balkan  bay  and  the  Aral. 
Did  '  Hyrcania  '  follow  the  '  Hyrcanian  gulf  ? 
It  would  be  a  tempting  conjecture  that  some- 
where in  Strabo's  sources  a  confusion  had 
occurred  of  Gurgan  (Hyrcania)  and  Gurganj 
(Orgunje)  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  real 
authority  for  the  name  Gurganj  till  much  later. 
(Dr.  E.  Sachau,  '  Zur  Gesch.  und  Chronologie 
von  Khwarizm '  in  Hilz.  dcr  K.  Akad.  der 
tViso.,  Wien  1873  vol.  73  at  p.  472).  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  had  conjectured  this  name  for  Urva 
in  the  1st  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  (verse  38) ; 
but  see  now  Darmcsteter's  trans,  in  '  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East.* 

-  Hellenismus^,  III.  2,  253.  Enough  is 
known,  perhaps,  about  Alexander  and  the  towns 
he  founded  to  make  the  argument  from  silence 
a  fair  one.  It  is  sometimes  stated  (e.g.  Rocsler, 
'die  Aralseefrage,'  Silzungi^b.  der  philosophixch- 
hist.  Classe  d.  K.  Akad.  dcr  JFiss.,  Wien  1873 
vol.  74  p.  186)  that  Ptolemy  places  a  town 
Aspabota  at  the  Oxus  mouth.  It  is  really  put 
two  degrees  from  it,  and  much  nearer  the 
Polytinietus  (Ptol.  6,  14,  2), 
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started.  .  .  To  any  one  who  carefully  follows  Alexander's  work  the  thing 
is  inconceivable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  I  wish  to  notice,  viz.  : — the  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a  trade  route  from  Bactria  by  waterway  down  the  Oxus  and 
across  the  Caspian,  by  which  raw  silk  in  particular  found  ifs  way  to  p]urope. 
We  have  in  effect  three  notices  of  this  route;  two  (from  a  common  source) 
in  Strabo,  and  one  in  Pliny,  which  seems  to  be  quite  independent.  Those  in 
Strabo  have  already  been  dealt  with.^  The  passage  in  Pliny,-  given  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Varro  from  information  acquired  by  Pompey's  expedition,  is 
a  clear  one ;  the  Indian  trade  was  carried  down  the  Icarus  (suppo.sed  to  be 
the  Bactrus^  or  river  of  Balkh)  into  the  Oxus  and  thence  into  the  Caspian 
and  from  the  Caspian  up  the  Cyrus  and  so  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  Phasis, 
with  a  land  journey  of  only  5  day.s.  As  Strabo's  account  represents  infor- 
mation coming  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  so  Pliny's  was  obtained  from 
the  western  or  Armenian  point  of  view,  which  may  or  may  not  have  carefully 
distinguished  how  the  goods  reached  the  Caspian. 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  modern  citations  of  this  route  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  from  Hiillman  and  Lassen  to  the  present  day  ;  now  and  again 
some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  it.     I  give  a  few  recent  references.* 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  as  a  fact  the  Oxus  never  entered  the 
Caspian,  Pliny's  statement  as  to  trade  passing  down  it  into  the  Caspian 
requires  reconsideration.  If,  in  addition,  it  should  ultimately  be  proved  to  be 
a  fact  that  there  never  was  any  waterway  between  Sary-Kamysh  and  the 
western  Uzboi,  then  any  goods  coming  this  way  would  have  required  to  be 
twice  handled  in  transit,  at  least,  a  matter  which  would   have    seriously 

^  See  p.  19,  note  4.     In  the  first  passage  (2,  (cited  above,  1873),  while  believing  the  Oxus 

73)  there  cited,  Strabo  appears  to  have  himself  reached  Balkan  Bay,  already  suggested  it  was 

added  the  word   'easily'  to   his   original,    for  of  little  importance  for  trade  (p.  215).    Sir  W. 

purposes  of  controversy,  his  argument  in  that  W.  Hunter,    History  of  British  India,  (1899) 

part  of  book  2  compelling  him  to  insist  on  the  vol.  1.  p.  31-33  has  a  very  guarded  statement 

fertility  and  resources  of  the  provinces  north  of  about  this  route  ;   his    map   shews   no   trade- 

'  Taurus.'  route  to  the  Caspian  by  the  Oxus,  but  a  land 

^  6,  17  ;  repeated  by  Solinus  19,  4.  route  from    KashgAr  via   Merv   to   Asterabad, 

*  The  Bactrus  is  said  to  have  then  reached  thence  (1 )  ship  to  mouth  of  Cyrus,  (2)  caravan 

the  Oxus,   Strabo  11,   516.     Later,  a  Turkish  through  Armenia  to  Trebizond  (3)  caravan  via 

geographer  says  that  the  Balkh  river  entered  Euphrates  to   Syria.     Mr.   J.    Kennedy,   '  The 

the  Oxusat  Termedh  (Ritter,  Erdkunde\^t.  8  bk.  early  commerce  of  Babylon  and  India,' i/. /J. .^. A'. 

3,  219).  1898,  expresses,  I  think,  the  facts  of  the  case 

•*  Among  recent  writers,  who  repeat  without  in  saying,   (p.     242),     'Articles    of   commerce 

comment   the   statement   that  goods   could  be  doubtless   passed   along   this   way   from    early 

shipped  on  the  Oxus  and  taken  by  its  ancient  times :  but  the  trade  was  uf  little  importance, 

course    to     Balkan    Bay,    may   be    mentioned  fitful,  intermittent,  and  passing  through  many 

Biunnhofer,  vom   Aral  bis  ziim  Gmigit,  (IH92)  intermediate   hands,'    but  he  adds    'until    the 

who  hasa  good  deal  about  it,  p.  129,  p.  134-141,  Parthian   domination    forced    trade    into   tliis 

and  who  {Iranund  Tnran,  p.  113  seq.)  speaksof  channel.'     What  is  the   evidence  for  the  state- 

the  '  ungcheuern  Transithandels  ; '  Skrine  and  meut  about  the  Parthians  ?      And,    a  priori, 

'Ross,  The  Heart  of  Asia,  {1899),^.  S\5  ;  Tozer,  why  should   they   try   to   force   trade   into   a 

Hist,    of  Anc.  Geog.   (1897),  p.   134.     On   the  channel   entirely   outside   their  own  dominion 

contrary,  among  older  writers,  who  are  generally  or  control  ?     See  iiote  5,  p.  26. 
positive   about     it,    Rocsler,    die     Aralscefrage 
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handicapped  the  ah'eady  lengthy  Oxus  route,  whose  recommendation  (ex 
hypothosi)  was  ease  of  transport.  No  doubt  too  each  handling  would  have 
meant  a  toll. 

I  have  ventured  to  think  that  all  that  Strabo,  or  his  authority,  over 
said  may  have  been  that  goods  came  down  the  Oxus  to  Hyrcania, — an 
elastic  geographical  expression.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we 
have  in  any  case  to  deal  with  Pliny  ;  and  we  have  two  pieces  of  evidence^ 
to  set  against  his  express  account.  One  is  Strabo's  witness  that  the 
Caspian,  which  had  never  been  properly  exploited  either  during  the  brief 
Macedonian  rule  or  by  barbarians,  was  unnavigable  and  unnavigated.^  The 
other,  somewhat  later,  is  Ptolemy's  account  of  the  land  road,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  the  Macedonian  Maes,  a  trader  as  his  father  had  been  before  him, 
Ptolemy  gives  the  whole  route,-  the  road  running  from  Hierapolis  on  the 
Euphrates  via  Ecbatana  to  Hekatompylos,  thence  northward  to  Hyrcania  and 
through  Aria  to  Merv,  and  so  to  Bactra  and  thence  by  the  Stone  Tower  to 
Sera  Metropolis.  If  the  water  route  had  been  of  any  importance  it  might  be 
expected  that  Ptolemy  would  have  mentioned  it  here. 

There  is  also  the  cardinal  argument  that  Alexander  made  no  attempt  to 
seeure  this  water  route  ;  and  we  may  remark,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  (after  Patrocles)  Macedonian,^ Bactrian,*  or  Parthian^ 
ever  attempted  to  found  settlements  or  acquire  trade  along  it ;  or  even  that 
the  Greeks  exploited  the  trade  by  means  of  native  agents,  as  we  know  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  silk  route  between  the  Tarim-valley  and  Bactra.*^ 
The  enormous  size  and  wealth  of  Seleucia  in  Parthian  times  is  some  evidence 
that  this  city  must  have  attracted  a  disproportionate  amount  of  trade  with  the 
East,  so  far  as  it  did  not  go  by  sea ;  and  the  value  of  the  overland  trade  is 
also  shewn  by  the  wealth  that  the  Aorsi  derived  from  this  source,'  and  by  the 
fact  that,  at  a  later  time,  when  the  Parthians  closed  the  land  routes,  the 
Roman  merchants  attempted  to  reach  the  silk  countries  by  sea.^ 

'  11,   509  :  HvAovs  re   olaa  hoX  apySs.     Cf.  Appendix,  p.  2S. 

Pomponius  Mela  3,  .5,  3  :  omne  atrox,  saevum,  "■  The  Parthians,  a  small  aiistociacy  of  great 

sine  portubns  .  .  .   belluis  magis  quani   cetera  slave-owners,  did  not  usually  bear  a  mercantile 

refertum  et  ideo  minus  navigabile.  character :    see  von  Gutschmid,   Gcsch.  Irans, 

"^  Ptolemy  1,  11  and  12.   Sec  Bunbuiyoj?.  cit.  pp.   56,  65  ;   though  no  doubt  glad  to  enrich 

2,  529  seq.,who  follows  Colonel  Yule  in  thinking  themselves  by  tolls.  But  the  fact  that  Vardanes, 

that  the  silk  came  by  this  road.     Ptolemy  does  when  he  pursued  a  beaten  enemy  to  the  Tejend 

not  say  so  ;  but  he  docs  rather  imply  that  the  (lower  Arius)  boasted  of  having  reduced  nations 

whole  of  it  was  one  route  ;  and  of  course  it  was  who  never  before  paid  tribute  to  an  Arsacid,  Ls 

the  silk  route  in  the  portion  east  of  Bactra.  very   much   in   point   here,    as  shewing  what 

Frazer  (note  to  Pausanias  6,  26,  6)  says  the  silk  strangers  the  Parthians  had  then  become  in  this 

went  overland  from  N.  China  by  Samarcand  to  part  of  the  world  (von  Gutschmid,  Gescli.  Iraiis 

the  Caspian,   citing  Ptolemy,   1,  11  ;  this  may  p.  126). 

be  correct,  but  is  hardly  what  Ptolemy  says.  "  Ptol.  1,  11  §  7. 

3  The  mere  argument  from  silence  is  of  little  ^  Strabo  11,   506:    4xp^<'o'P^po^v  5e   Sio  tjjv 

value  in  this  history  of  scraps  and  fragments,  (viropiav. 

after  Alexander.     As  to  the  Macedonian.s,   we  *  This  attempt  is  known  only  from  Chinese 

have  some  little  evidence  in  Strabo   11,   509.  sources,  as  to  which  .see  Dr.   F.   Hirth,  Ckma 

They  had  no  time.  and  the  Roman  Orient  (1885),  p.  42. 

*  No  coin-finds,  so  far  as  I  know.     And  see 
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Chinese  sources  begin  to  throw  some  little  light  upon  north-east  Iran 
about  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  when  the  emperor  Wu-ti 
sent  Tchang-kien  as  envoy  to  the  Great  Yueh-chi,  who  had  just  driven  the 
Greeks  out  of  parts  of  Sogdiana  and  Bactria,  and  were  encamped  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Oxus.  He  brought  back  much  information  about  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  among'other  things  says  of  Anhsi  (Parthia),  which  he  had 
not  visited  personally,  'As  the  country  extends  to  the  Wei  (Oxus)  river, 
their  traders  traverse  the  adjoining  kingdoms  both  by  land  and  water.'' 
The  Parthian  rule  did  not  extend  to  the  Oxus,  and  therefore  there  is  some 
mistake  here,  unless  the  passage  be  used  as  evidence  for  a  branch  of  the  Oxus 
passing  Merv  ;  but  Tchang-kien  did  not  distinguish  peoples  much,  except  as 
nomads  and  settled  races,  and  it  may  be  good  proof  of  traffic  on  the  Oxus  as 
ascertained  by  an  eye-witness. 

More  than  two  centuries  later  (97  A.D.)  the  Chinese  general  Pan-ch'ao 
sent  one  Kan-ying  as  ambassador  to  Ta-ts'in  (Syria),  with  a  view  probably 
to  getting  into  some  sort  of  direct  trade  communication  with  its  merchants, 
Kan-ying  (I  quote  from  Dr.  F.  Hirth's  translation) ^  'arrived  in  T'iao-chih,  on 
the  coast  of  the  great  sea.  When  he  was  about  to  take  his  passage  across  the 
sea,  the  sailors  of  the  western  frontier  of  An-hsi  (Parthia)  told  Kan-ying  "  The 
sea  is  vast  and  great ;  with  favourable  winds  it  is  possible  to  cross  within 
three  months ;  but  if  you  meet  slow  winds  it  will  also  take  you  two  years.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  those  who  go  to  sea  take  on  board  a  supply  of  three  years 
provisions.  There  is  something  in  the  sea  which  is  apt  to  make  man  home- 
sick, and  several  have  thus  lost  their  lives."  When  Kan-ying  heard  this  he 
stopped.' 

This  story  is  generally  referred  by  older  writers  to  the  Caspian,  and,  it 
this  were  the  case,  would  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
trade  crossing  that  sea.  There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  sea  in 
question  is,  as  Dr.  Hirth  thinks,  the  Persian  gulf,  whether  we  accept  all  the 
details  of  his  exhaustive  examination  of  the  evidence  or  not.  The  mere 
fact  that  you  first  sail  south,  then  make  a  round  at  sea  and  take  a  northern 
turn,  is  alone  a  very  strong  argument.  I  may  add  one  further  mark  of 
accuracy  in  the  Chinese  account  to  those  given  by  Dr.  Hirth.  It  appears 
that  before  59  A.D.  the  Parthian  kingdom  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Persian 
gulf  by  a  row  of  little  states ;  ^  now  the  Chinese  account  does  not  speak  of 
sailors  of  Anhsi,  but  of  sailors  of  the  western  frontier  of  Anhsi.  The 
western  boundary  of  Parthia  extended  beyond  the  Caspian.* 


*  A.  Wylie  '  Notes  on  the  Western  Regions, '  civilisation,    pp.    222,    226.       Among   recent 
J.  yijUA. /jis^.  1881,  p.  40,  cited  above.  writers    M.   E.    Droiiin    (Art.    'Bactriane'   in 

2  'China  and   the    Roman    Orient,'    where  Grande  Encydopidic,  p.  1120)  still  refers  it  to 

everything  bearing  on  the  question  is  collected.  the  Caspian  ;  von  Gutschinid  op.  c.  p.  138  seq. 

The  passage  quoted  is  p.  39,  from  the  Annals  of  to   the   Mediterranean,    which   is    out   of    the 

the  later  Han.  question  for  quite  a  number  of  reasons.     There 

^  Von  Gutschmid,  Gesch.  Irans,  pp.  56,  134.  is  an  odd  parallel  to  what  the  sailors  to'.d  Kan- 

*  Hirth  p.  146.— See  also  on  this  story  T.  de  ying  to  be  found  in  Dionysius  Pericgetes,  who 
Lacouperie,     The    ivcstern    oriyin    of    Chinese  says  of  the  Caspian  that  you  would  not  cross 
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On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  whatever 
trade  came  down  the  Oxus  and  across  to  the  Caspian  was  entirely  in  native 
hands  during  the  whole  period  of  Greek  knowledge  of  this  river ;  and  that 
it  was  of  no  great  extent.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  any  Greek 
ever  set  eyes  on  the  Oxus  lower  down  in  its  course  tiian  the  confines  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  convenient  to  summarise  the  views  here  very 
tentatively  put  forward.  Patrocles  sailed  up  a  gulf  of  the  Caspian  stretching 
towards,  but  perhaps  not  reaching,  the  Aral.  He  heard  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  mouths,  and  of  the  Aral ;  that  trade  came  down  the  Oxus  from 
India  to  '  Hyrcania,'  and  that  one  could  sail  all  the  way.  He  thought  the 
Aral  joined  with  and  was  part  of  the  Caspian,  as  did  Polycleitus,  who  identi- 
fies his  Caspian  as  the  Aral  by  saying  that  the  water  was  sweetish. 
Geographers,  who  thought  that  the  Caspian  ought  to  join  ocean,  then  put 
Patrocles'  strait,  not  between  two  Caspians,  but  outside  a  united  Caspian,  lead- 
ing to  ocean,  and  brought  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  into  a  united  Caspian,  as 
appears  most  clearly  in  Ptolemy  :  the  Aral  was  ignored,  and,  so  far  as  it 
ceased  to  be  Caspian  or  Maeotis,  actually  became  '  ocean  ' ;  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  appears  for  the  last  time  in  Strabo's  Araxes  story.  There  is  no  good 
evidence  for  a  southern  Oxus,  nor  for  an  important  trade  route  by  the  Oxus, 
though  some  trade  undoubtedly  came  that  way.  The  geographical  evidence 
would  on  the  whole  suit  best  with  the  theory  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  being 
connected  ;  but  the  state  of  trade  is  not  inconsistent  with  goods  having  to 
be  taken  overland  from  the  Oxus  and  reshipped  on  that  Hyrcanian  gulf, 
down  which  men  '  sailed  in  ' — a  long  and  no  doubt  a  difficult  journey. 


APPENDIX  (P.   26,   Note  4,  The  Bactrian  Greeks). 

If  there  had  been  any  considerable  trade  passing  by  the  Caspian,  the  Bactrian  Greeks 
would  probably  have  made  some  attempt  to  secure  it.  To  secure  the  silk  trade,  on  which 
their  wealth  depended,  they  e.xtended  their  rule  to  the  Tarim-valley  and  conquered  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  but  their  coins,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  never  found  in  connection  with 
the  Oxus  route,  outside  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  possible  that 

it  in  three  months  (719,  720) ;  I  do  not  think  mid    Tiglath-pileser   I.    found   wild   elephants 

this  has  been   noticed,   but   it   must   be   mere  numerous  about  the  upper  Euphrates.     But  so 

coincidence.     A  missing  link  in  his  proof,  on  far  tliere  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  the  rhinoceros 

which  Dr.  Hirth  and  others  lay  sonre  stress,  is  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  fondness  of  the  Assyrians 

that  according  to  the  Hou-hanslui  the  rhino-  for  representing  animals;  for  the  'rhinoceros' 

ceros   was   found   in    T'iao-chih    (in   his    view  of  the  black  obelisk  of  Shalmanoser  II.  is  an 

Babylonia),    and    this   cannot    be    proved    for  ox  [Hommel,  Gesch.  Babijloniais  und  Assyricns 

Babylonia.     If  the  rhinoceros  had  once  lived  602,  603),  like  the  'unicorns 'or  '  rhinocerots ' 

here,   it  would  not   be  difficult  to   credit  its  of  Isaiah  34,  7.     Is  it  qiiile  certain  that  the 

return  after  the  canals  began  to  go  to  ruin  under  animal   mentioned   in   the   Hou-han-shu    is   a 

the  Seleuoids ;  and  we  know  that  .some  pachy-  rhinoceros  ?     Anyhow,   the  same  difficulty  ap- 

dermata   had   a   very   different  range    in    an-  plies  to  any  other  location  of  T'iao-chih. 
tiquity  to  tlie  present  day  ;  both  Thothmes  III. 
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they  stretched  out  westward  to  cover  the  laud  silk-route.  Diodotua  already  could  make 
his  power  felt  on  the  Ochus  (Strabo  11,  515).  In  Slrabo  11,517  the  names  of  two  satrapies 
which  were  taken  from  Eucratides  by  the  Parthians  (and  which  must  be  west  of  Margiana, 
which  remained  Bactrian)  are  given  as  'Aairiuvov  and  Tvpvia,  two  meaningless  words.  For 
the  latter  Du  Theil  read  Tawvpla,  comparing  Polybius  10,  46  and  Strabo  11,  514,  and  this 
has  been  often  followed,  though  Tapuria,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  the  Caspian,  is  clearly  a 
geographical  impossibility.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  conjecture  is  right  in  this,  that 
the  three  passages  conceal  a  common  word.  Strabo  514  says  that  the  Tapurians  {Tanvpovt) 
live  between  the  Hyrcanians  and  Arians  ;  of  course  they  do  not.  Polyb.  10,  49  says  that 
Euthydemus,  holding  the  line  of  the  Arius  against  Antiochus,  was  at  Taguria  (Tayovplav). 
Reiske  conjectured  Tanvpiav;  von  Gutschmid  ra  rovpiaua  (Ptol.  6,  10  giving  a  city 
Vovpiavr)  in  Margiana)  which  may  be  correct,  but  the  article  seems  unnatural.  The  latest 
edition  I  know  (Biittner-Wobst,  1893)  reads  Tanovplav. 

Now  whatever  the  word  is,  it  occurs  a  fourth  time,  in  Ptolemy  G,  10,  who  gives  a 
people  Tanopoi  (v.l.  Tairovpoi),  about  the  lower  Arius,  and  in  connection  with  the  desert 
part  of  Margiana  ;  Agathodaemon's  map  put.'?  them  near  Nisaea.  I  think  all  four  passages 
refer  to  the  same  people,  whose  name  may  have  been  Tarropoi,  or  Tanvpoi  (perhaps  a 
branch),  or  some  lost  name.  If  so,  I  would  conjecture  that  the  other  satrapy,  'Aamavov, 
conceals  the  name  of  the  'Aa-Tavrjvoi,  whom  Ptolemy  6,  9  gives  as  near  the  Caspian,  and 
connected  with  the  Nisaeans  (6,  17).  Astauene  appears  later  among  the  Parthian  satrapies, 
having  its  place  in  the  list  between  Hyrcania  and  Parthyene  ;  and  the  main  road  from 
Hekatompylos  to  Bactra  passed  through  it. 

Brunnhofer  'Vom  Aral  bis  zum  GangS'  1892  p.  61  seq.  interprets 'Ao-ttkovou  (reading 
'A(T7n(Bvo)  by  the  help  of  Zend  as  =  t7r7rdj3oros,  and  Tovpiovav  to  the  same  effect,  bringing 
them  into  connection  with  the  Nisaean  fields,  which  he  appears  to  place  between  Mervand 
Balkh.     This  raises  an  interesting  question,  but  foreign  to  this  article. 

W.  W.  Tarn. 


THE   ARGIVE   HERA   OF   POLYCLEITUS. 
[Plates  II..  III.] 

Of  all  the  renderiugs  of  the  goddess  Hera,  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  by 
Polycleitus  in  the  Heraeum  near  Argos  was  the  most  famous,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  Greek  art.  It 
certainly  held  its  place  beside  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias,  and  is  even  called 
by  Strabo  the  most  beautiful  of  all.^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Zeus  and  Athene  of  Phidias,  and  the  Cnidian 
Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  it  is  most  natural  that  numerous  attempts  were 
made  in  the  past  to  identify  this  Polycleitan  Hera  with  some  extant  monument. 
And,  as  the  most  beautiful  Aphrodite  extant,  the  Melian  Aphrodite  in  the 
Louvre,  was  at  once  singled  out  as  representing  the  most  famous  statue  of 
which  there  is  record  in  ancient  authors,  so  the  famous  colossal  mask  of 
Hera,  known  as  the  Juno  Ludovisi,  was  the  first  to  be  identified  with  the 
great  Polycleitan  statue.  This  identification  has  been  abandoned.^  Then 
followed  the  so-called  Farnese  Hera,^  the  claims  of  which  were  powerfully 
upheld  by  Brunn.  But  though  the  head  in  question  manifests  some  Poly- 
cleitan characteristics,  its  identification  with  the  famous  Hera  by  the  Argive 
artist  may  be  said  to  have  been  abandoned.  In  fact  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  at  the  present  no  extant  work  of  statuary  is  recognised,  even  as  a 
hypothesis,  as  representing  the  famous  Argive  statue.* 

'  Strabo,   viii.   p.   372.     iv   ^   (Heraion)   ra  in  which  traits   of  the    Pdlycleitan  type  have 

noXvKKf'iTov  ^6aya  rp  fxtv  Te'^J'j?   KiWiffra  rwv  siu'viveil. 

itavToiv^  iroXuTfAf/a  hi   koX  nfyidft  rwv  <l>6iS/ov  ^  Briuin,  Bullet.  deW  Inst.  Arch.  Rome,  1846 

\(i-ir6ii(va.      What  the  phiral  here  means  I  am  p.    124  seq.   Annali,   1864  p.  298  seq.     Ovcr- 

iinable  to  say.     It  may  have  included  the  Hebe  beck,     Gr.    Kunstmythologie    iii.    p.    50   seq. , 

by  N'lucydcs  placed  beside  her.     "We  must  of  ^<^as,  Taf.  IX.  142.    Fnrtwiingler,  .l/m^cnirrir 

course  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  testi-  pp.  557  and  76  seq. 

raony  of  Strabo,    who  does  not  show  himself         ■*  The  most  lecent  con)meutatorsof  Pausanias 

the  most  discriminating  art-critic.  (Bliimncr-Hitzig,  ii.   note  p.  566)  say  :  '  Es  ist 

-  Overbcck,  Kunstmythol.  iii.  pp.  50  and  83.  noch    nichl   gelungcn   cine  staluarischc   Rcplik 

^Itlas,  Taf.  IX.  7  and  8.     The  Ludovisi  is  con-  dcrsclbm  nachzmcciscn.'     Ovcibcck,  Gr.  Kunst- 

sidcred  by  some  to  Ijc  more  of  llie  tyite  cstal>-  mi/tholoijic,  iii.  p.  51,  '  dass  wir  mtch  dcmyegcn- 

lishcd    by    I'ra.xitelcs.      To    mc    the   so-called  irdrtitjcn  SLiind  uasiirs  If^isscn^  nicht  zu  nagen 

Hera  I'ontini  posses.ses  mure  of  the  characteris-  vermijijcn,   iccdcr  dturn  Polykkt  dcis  kanonische 

tics  of  that  artist.      Otlicrs  see  in  the  Ludovisi  Ileraidcal  ycuchaffcii  habe,  noch  ivclchcs  die  von 

head  features  of  Lysippian  art.      This  may  be  ihiii/algestelUeiiinassgcbendenZiigediesesIdealcs, 

so  ;    but   there  arc    to   my  mind  survivals    of  namcntlich  was  den  Typiis  dcs  fTop/es  anlangt 

Polycleitan  art  wiiich  might  well  make  this  a  gnoesen  srien.' 
modilication  belonging  to  the  Ly.sip])ian   period 
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I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  upon  a  well-preserved  and  beautiful 
marble  head  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly  known  as  Apollo,  now  as 
Bacchus/  which  I  believe  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
famous  Hera  by  Polycleitus  (PI.  II.,  III.  4).  The  manner  in  which  many 
archaeologists  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  discovery  have  unanimously  accepted 
my  arguments  and  demonstration,  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  identification  will 
be  universally  admitted. 

When  we  consider  how  great  and  widespread  was  the  influence  of 
Polycleitus  on  the  later  generations  of  artists,  so  that  we  can  even  perceive 
the  survival  of  the  types  established  by  him  in  extant  works  of  Graeco-Roman 
art,  we  must  be  the  more  astonished  not  to  find  numerous  reproductions  of 
his  most  famous  statue,  the  Hera,  especially  as  such  famous  representations 
of  the  leading  divinities  can  generally  be  traced  in  sculptured  copies  or  in 
works  of  minor  art. 

Overbeck  is  only  partly  right  when  he  maintains  (I.e.)  that  Polycleitus 
did  not  create  the  ideal  type  of  Hera  as  Phidias  did  that  of  Zeus,  and  that 
therefore  the  Polycleitan  type  did  not  survive.  The  series  of  Argive  coins 
(to  which  I  shall  refer  below)  and  those  derived  from  them  show  the  survival 
of  the  Polycleitan  Hera  type  through  many  generations.  On  the  other  hand 
the  fact  remains  that  the  type  in  statuary  seems  to  have  developed  away 
from  that  established  by  Polycleitus  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mythical  significance  of  the  personality  of  Hera  as  she 
was  affected  by  the  general  current  of  evolution  in  the  types  of  Greek  gods 
in  the  progress  of  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  and  later  centuries  before  our  era. 
It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enter  fully  into  this  interesting  and  important 
question  of  Greek  mythology  here,  and  I  must  defer  the  treatment  of  this 
subject  to  another  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  general  tendency 
towards  '  rejuvenescence '  in  the  types  of  gods,  which  marks  the  difference 
between  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  of  Greek  art,  only  failed  in  effect  when 
there  were  definite  causes  pressing  in  another  direction  which  did  not  allow 
that  general  tendency  to  become  effective.  On  the  other  hand  the  artistic 
desire  (an  expression  of  the  whole  complex  spirit  of  the  age)  for  youthful 
and  sensuously  beautiful  forms  was  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  the  transformation 


1  Greek  and  Roman  Aiitiiiuities  in  the  Brit.  head   is  so  rough  that  it  points  to  some  more 

>[uscum,    1880,    No.    140,    p.    62;    Museum  olaboi^ute  work  from  the  front  having  surmounted 

Marbles,-   xi.    PI.     V.;    Specimens    of    Anc.  it  originally. 
Sculpt,    i.    PI.    23.      Mansell's   Photogr.    No.  Dimensions  :— 

1279.  Height  from  chin  to  top  of  head  '28  mt.- 

Restored  :  the  neck,  the  whole  nose,  e.xcept-  Greatest  width  taken   across  centre  of 

ing  top  of  bridge  and  half  of  left  nustiil  ;  end  the  eyes -225,, 

of  foremost  curl  on  her  left  side  as  well  as  same  Depth  from  back  to  front •225,, 

on  right  side.     Hand  and   hair  above  in   front  From  middle  of   forehead    to  end    of 

within  line  of  ear.      We  must  ask  tiie  question  chin        "17  ., 

why  this  piece  is  broken  out  in  that  manner.  From  end  of  cheek-boue  to  cheek-bone     143  ,, 

May   it    not    have    been    a   higher   jKution   of  Width  between  inner  angles  of  eyes...    -036  ,, 

stcphane    with    decorated    work    which    was  Width  of  bridge  of  nose  on  level  of 

broken  or  cut  away  !     Moreover  the  working  of  top  of  eye-lid 022,, 

the  hair  behind  tliis  and  on  the  crown  of  the  Width  of  mouth -048  ,, 
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of  most  types  into  more  youthful  renderings,  wherever  tlieir  essential  nature 
admitted  of  such  a  transformation  {e.g.,  Apollo,  Hermes,  Dionysos,  Aphrodite, 
Artemis,  Athene).  But  where  the  personality  of  the  divinity  was,  from  one 
reason  or  another,  too  strong  to  submit  to  such  a  change — as  notably  is  the 
case  with  Zeus — the  type  established  in  the  earlier  century  (by  a  Phidias) 
was  likely  to  survive  in  spite  of  the  artistic  idiosyncrasies  of  a  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles  and  the  taste  of  the  times  they  represented  artistically. 

Now  Hera  was  originally  simply  a  female  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
life  and  fate  of  the  Argive  people.  She  thus  was  representative  of  the 
female  type  in  general  and  comprised  in  her  nature  all  womanly  characteristics 
from  the  virgin  ^  to  the  matron,^  from  the  queen  ^  to  the  housewife.*  The 
more  the  Olympian  cycle  became  organised  and  the  several  figures  became 
specialised  and  individualised  in  their  personalities  and  functions,  the  more 
did  Hera  respond  to  that  side  which  represented  the  spouse  of  Zeus  and 
matronly  queen ;  while  the  more  youthful  and  human  side  was  transferred  to 
her  daughter  and  attendant  Hebe.  Thus,  by  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
general  course  of  development,  with  Scopas,  Praxiteles  and  the  later  artists 
Hera  and  Juno  are  represented  as  maturer  and  older,  the  womanly  side,  the 
queenly  spouse,  being  accentuated  ;  while  the  more  youthful  and  sensuously 
attractive  side,  fully  and  specifically  represented  by  other  female  divinities, 
is  repressed.  Now  with  Polycleitus  the  older  Argive  conception  still  survived 
to  .some  degree,  and  he  could  therefore  include  the  simpler  and  more  youth- 
ful aspects  of  that  female  divinity  in  the  artistic  type  which  he  established. 
But  it  is  owing  to  these  complex  circumstances  that  the  type  of  Hera  as 
established  by  the  great  Argive  artist  did  not  survive  in  its  direct  form  in 
the  later  ages,  and  that  striking  modifications  were  no  doubt  introduced  by 
Praxiteles  and  later  artists;  though  some  definite  features  and  cha- 
racteristics as  established  by  Polycleitus  survived  amid  the  changes  of  later 
times. 

I  shall  now  enumerate  what  material  we  have  had  before  us  concerning 
the  Argive  Hera  of  Polycleitus ;  what  new  data  for  the  understanding  of 
the  type  have  recently  been  furnished,  especially  by  the  American  excava- 
tions of  the  Argive  Heraeum ;  and  I  shall  then  endeavour  to  show  how  we 
may  now  claim  to  possess  at  least  one  copy  of  the  head  in  an  extant 
marble  bust. 

The  statue,  considered  by  ancient  writers  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
Argive  sculptor,  was  evidently  the  work  of  his  full  maturity.^     The  temple 


itap6n>ia.  Pans.   viii.  22,  2;    Suhol.    Piud.  iu7i«,  1>-  170;  suckling,  p.  171. 

01.  6,  149  ;  Stepli.  Hyz.  v.  'Epfitdy.  "  In  an  extremely  ingenious  antl  interesting 

2  Tt\fia,  Pans.  i.  1,  4  ;  viii.  9,  1  ;  i.x.  2,  5;  paper  {Hermes,  xxxv.  1900,  pp.  141  seq.) — 
viii.  22,  2  (^j  ttji/  "ZrviKpaXov  iivSfiatrfv  &Ti]nivoi  with  some  of  the  conclusions  of  which  I  can- 
X^pai-) ;  Aristoph.  Thesm.  973.  not  however  agree— Prof.  C.  Robert  draws  most 

3  0a<rlKfia,  Phoron.  ap.  Clem.  Str.  i.  p.  418  ;  instructive  inferences  concerning  the  works  and 
Aesch.  Suppl.  291  ;  Sen.  Agam.  349  ;  Appul.  the  dates  of  some  Greek  sculptors— notably  of 
J/.  6,  4  ;  Kaibel,  Epigr.  822.  Polycleitus— from  a  thorough  investigation  of 

*  Preller,  Gr.   Myth.  Ei\f't0vta,    i.*  p.    171;  the  list  of  Olympian  victors  recently  found  and 
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must  have  been  built,  and  the  statue  made  for  it,  shortly  after  the  old  temple 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  423  B.c.^ 

From  Pausanias,^  we  learn  that  '  the  image  of  Hera  is  seated,  and  is  ut' 
colossal  size  :  it  is  made  of  gold  and  ivory  and  is  a  work  of  Polycleitus.' 
Based  on  the  computations  made  by  the  architect  (Mr.  Tilton)  on  the  ground 
of  the  height  of  the  va6<;  for  the  estimate  of  which  our  excavations  of  the 
Heraeum  furnished  the  material,  the  total  height  of  the  image,  including  the 
base  and  the  top  of  the  throne,  would  be  about  8  metres,  the  seated  figure  of 
the  goddess  herself  about  550  metres.  It  is  probable  that  the  face,  neck,  arms 
and  feet  were  of  ivory,  while  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  draped  in  gold. 

Like  the  Olympian  Zeus  of  Phidias  Hera  was  seated  on  an  elaborately 
decorated  throne,  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  sceptre  surmounted  in  her 
case  by  the  cuckoo  (as  that  of  Zeus  had  an  eagle),  and  in  her  right,  instead  of 
an  elaborate  figure  of  Victory  (such  as  the  Athene  Parthenos  and  the  Olympian 
Zeus  held)  simply  a  pomegranate.  The  explanation  of  the  pomegranate 
Pausanias  *  omits  as  it  is  of  a  somewhat  mystic  nature,'  and  I  am  inclined  to 
do  the  same  ;  though  it  probably  was  symbolical  of  prolific  power.  Nor  need 
we  enter  into  his  hesitating  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  cuckoo.  The  crown 
was  adorned  with  figures  of  Graces  and  the  Seasons.  To  this  point  I  shall 
have  to  refer  below. 

'It  is  said  that  beside  the  image  of  Hera  there  once  stood  an  image  of  Hebe 
of  ivory  and  gold,  a  work  of  Naucydes.'^  This  Naucydes  was  evidently  closely 
related  to  Polycleitus,  but  considerable  uncertainty  exists  as  to  what  exactly  his 
relationship  to  the  older  and  younger  Polycleitus  was.  Nor  does  the  passage 
in  Pausanias  referring  to  the  Hebe  clear  this  uncertainty  in  any  way.  For 
Pausanias  himself  is  evidently  in  doubt  and  introduces  his  mention  of  the 
Hebe  by  the  phrase  Xeyerai,  only  giving  it  as  a  report.  In  the  translation 
above  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Frazer's  rendering:  but  the  passage  admits  of  a 
different  interpretation  given  by  Messrs.  Bliimner  and  Hitzig.^  According  to 
them  the  doubt  implied  by  Xiyerai  does  not  refer  to  the  presence  of  the 
statue  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (contradicted  by  her  presence  on  later  coins) 
but  to  the  merely  traditional  ascription  of  the  work  to  Naucydes.  I  may  add 
that  the  doubt  may  also  refer  to  the  identification  with  Hebe  or  the  Hebe  of 


published  by  Messrs.  Greufell  and  Hunt  iu  the  /xiv  /col  iKi<pavros,  XXoXvKXtlrov  5«  tpyov   iirtcm 

Oxyihyiichos  Papyri.      He  thus   gives   us   the  5*  ol  <rTf<pavos  Xoptros  ^x*"**  ""'  "^pas  iirnpyaff- 

striking  new  information  that  the  early  work  of  ntvas,  koI  tvv  x*'f '>'»'  ^V  M*"  xap-Khv  ipipti,  tj) 

Polycleitus  (the  Kyniskos)  dates  back  to  the       Se  aKrinrpov •  KSKKvya  St  iw\  rcf  o-k^it- 

yeav  460  B.o.  (p.  188),  that  he  was  born  about       Tp<fi     Kadrjffdal      <pa(ri, Aiyf  rat     Si 

477  and  that  he  had  thus  already  passed  the  TraptcrTrjKfyai  ttj  "Hpa  rix"^  UauKviovs  i-yoA/ia 

sixties  (?)  when  he  fashioned  the  Argive  Hera.  "H0rts,  i\i(pavToi  koX  tovto  kuI  xP»<rov. 

(Und  ah  cr  die  Hem  schuf,   war  er,  wic'/wir  ^  For   the    literature    on    this    subject    see 

jetd  sehcn,  mindestcns  ein  Sechzigcr.  p.  186.)  Frazer,  Pausanias,  Notes  to  vi.  6,  2  ;  ii.  22,  7  ; 

1  Thucyd.   iv.   133,   cf.   Waldstein,    Excava-  vi.    17,   5.     Robert  (Hermes,   xx.w,  (1900)  p. 

lions  of  the  Am.  Sch.  at  the  Hcraeum'of  Argos,  190  scq.)  makes  Naucydes  the  brother  of  the 

No.  1.     London  1892,  p.  3.  elder  Polycleitus. 

-  The  passage  referring  to  the  statue  of  Hera,  *  Pausaniae  Oraeciae  Desaiptio,  i.  2nd  Part, 

ii.   17,   4  reads  as  follows:  Tb  St  iyaK^a  rr\s  p.  567  (Note  to  p.  423,  18). 
"Hpas   iiri  dp6vov  Kadrirat  fifytdet  ntya,   XP""'*''' 

H.S. — VOL.   XXL  ^ 
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Naiicydes.  It  is  certain  that  some  hesitation  existed  in  the  mind  of  Paiisanias 
or  his  informant.^ 

This  description  of  the  statue,  however  imperfect,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
general  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  famous  statue.  We  are  much 
helped  in  forming  such  an  idea  by  ancient  coins.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  Roman  Imperial  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  -  (PI.  III.  No.  9),  which  shows 
us  Hera  seated  on  the  throne  in  the  attitude  described  by  Pausanias,  as  well  as 
Hebe  by  her  side  and  a  peacock  between  the  two.  The  same  figure  is  rendered 
on  a  slightly  larger  scale  (the  Hebe  and  peacock  being  omitted)  on  similar 
coins  3  of  about  the  same  date  (Pi.  III.  Nos.  8,  10).  Attitude,  attributes 
and  drapery  become  clear  to  us,  though  we  must  of  course  always  remember 
that  renderings  of  colossal  statues  on  such  coins  can  only  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  composition  and  broad  details,  while  they  are  generally  quite 
inadequate  for  the  rendering  of  the  artistic  character  of  a  great  work.  I 
shall  refer  to  the  peculiar  '  turreted '  crown  on  these  coins  below. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  approach  comparatively  near  to  some 
idea  of  the  artistic  character  and  style  of  the  head  in  the  fine  specimens  of 
autonomous  Argive  coins*  (PI.  III.  Nos.  1,  5-7)  dating  from  about  the  same 
period  as  the  erection  of  the  great  statue  by  Polycleitus.  Here  the  head 
merely  is  given  and  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  Most  authorities  have 
long  been  agreed  that  in  this  coin  we  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  statue,^ 
while  Furtwiingler^  considers  the  coin  to  be  a  direct  copy.     We  can  further- 


'  I  have  consulted  on  this  point  my  colleague 
Sir  Richard  Jebb,  who  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  note  on  the  passage,  which,  I  am 
happy  to  find,  contiims  what  I  had  myself 
suspected. 

'  The  words  could  mean  : 

(1)  'An  agalma,  which  stands  by  the  Hera, 
15  said  to  be  one  of  Hebe,  the  work  of  Nau- 
cydes. ' 

In  this  case,  the  doubt  implied  would  refer 
to  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  author,  of  the 
agalma. 

Or:  (2)  'An  agalma  of  Hebe  etc.  ...  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Xaucydes.' 

The  doubt  woild  then  refer  to  the  authorship 
only. 

If  Pausanias  meant:  'It  is  said  that  an 
agalma  of  Hebe,  the  work  of  Naucydes,  once 
stood  by  the  Hera,'  he  ought  to  have  written 
(1)  ■trapaffrrji'ai  irorf,  or  (2),  if  he  meant  irapea- 
rriKfvai  to  be  the  inf.  of  the  plupcrf.,  napfff- 
Tr]K(vai  iroTf  (or  some  similar  adverb). 

As  the  text  stands,  \4y(rai  irapfCTTriKfvai 
would  naturally  mean  '  is  said  to  stand.'  From 
the  words,  iKi<pavTo%  Kal  tovto  koI  xp"'^''^t 
I  should  rather  infer  that  Pausanias  had  the 
agalma  before  his  eyes  ;  but  this  point  cannot 
be  pressed. 

Trapa  8"  a\jTT)v.      Does  this  refer  to  (1)    the 


"Hpo,  or  (2)  the  "H&-n  whoso  agalma  has  just 
been  mentioned  ?  The  latter  would  l)e  the 
more  natural.' 

-  Imhoof-Gardncr,  Numism.  Comment,  etc. 
(Journal  of  Hellen.  Stud.  1885)  PI.  LIY.  (I.) 
No.xv;  Berlin  Mun::cat.  i.  No.  xii.,  xiii.,  xv.  ; 
Frazcr,  Pans.  iii.  p.  185,  Fig.  30  ;  Bliimuer- 
Hitzig,  Pans.  i.  2nd  Part  Taf.  xvi.,  No.  20. 
Ovcrbeck,  Kunstmyi/i.  iii.  Muuztafel  iii. 
No.  1. 

^  Imhoof-Gardner,  ibid.  No.  xii.  xiii.,  £7-it. 
Mii^.  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Pelop.  Argos,  No 
156  ;  Head,  Historia  Numor.  p.  367  ;  Frazer, 
ibid.  p.  184;  Bliimner-Hitzig,  ibid.  No.  18. 
Overbeek,  Kunstmyth.  iii.  Miinztafel  iii.,  Nos. 
2  and  3. 

^  Brit.  Mas.  Argos,  Nos.  3«,  34,  37,  35  and 
40,  41  ;  Imhoof-Gardner,  ibid.  No.  xiv.  ; 
Overbeek,  ibid.  Miinztafel,  ii.  No.  6  ;  Percy 
Gardner,  Types  of  Or.  Coins,  PI.  VIII.  No.  13; 
Bliimner-Hitzig,  ibid.  No.  23. 

5  Bliimner-Hitzig,  ibid.  i>.  566.  '  Dafiir  ist 
ficst  allgemein  angenommcn  dass  der  schune  auto- 
noine  Kopf  anjciischer  Didrachnien,  die  eben  aus 
Jcner  Zeil  stanimen,  uns  einc  (jute,  wenn  auch 
nicht  absoliU  trcue  Vorstcllung  von  dcm  Typus 
der  polykhtisehen  Hera  cjeben.'  But  cf.  Over- 
beck,  I.e.,  p.  44. 

*  Meistericerke,  p.  413. 
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more  trace  tliis  type,  with  slight  artistic  modifications  in  detail,  on  Argivc 
coins  {e.g.  PI.  III.  No.  2)  for  more  than  a  century,  and  for  a  still  longer  period 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,'  in  Elis  (Fig.  3,  p.  •l-i),  Himera, 
Cnossos  (PI.  III.  No.  3) ;  and  this  sliows  that  Overbeck's  statement  as  to  the 
failure  of  Polycleitus  to  fix  the  type  (sec  supra)  needs  modification  at  least 
as  regards  coins.  We  shall  have  to  consider  this  coin  more  in  detail  as  we 
proceed.     (See  note,  p.  44.) 

In  spite  of  our  good  fortune  in  possessing,  as  regards  the  Hera  type  of 
Polycleitus,  so  fair  a  description  in  Pausanias  and  coins  of  such  exceptional 
beauty  and  clearness  in  the  rendering  of  the  liead,  we  should  still  be  far 
removed  from  an  adequate  idea  of  the  artistic  style  and  character  of  the  great 
statue  and  even  of  the  head  alone  with  only  these  materials  before  us.  To 
attain  this  we  require  the  evidence  of  the  individual  style  of  that  artist  as 
manifested  in  some  work  or  works  of  sculpture  on  a  larger  scale  or  in  ade([uate 
copies  of  these  made  in  the  Classical  period.'  Our  idea  would  be  still  more 
adequate  if  we  could  identify  any  extant  statue  or  bust  with  the  Argive 
original.  Yet,  as  I  have  always  maintained  in  similar  cases,  we  are  most 
likely  to  attain  this  latter  consummation,  if  we  succeed  in  making  ourselves 
fully  cognisant  of  the  Polycleitan  style  in  all  the  other  works  identified  with 
that  master,  and  widen  the  field  of  our  enquiry  from  this  the  safest  point  of 
departure. 

Now  since  Friederichs'  beautiful  identification,^  we  have  with  Polycleitus 
an  exceptionally  clear  case,  in  that  the  statues  of  the  Doryphoros  and 
Diadumenos  have  long  been  identified  with  comparative  certainty  as  illus- 
trating all  the  definite  characteristics  of  Polycleitan  style  which  ancient 
authors  =^  have  handed  down  to  us.  The  number  of  replicas  of  these  statues 
is  continually  increasing  ;  and,  especially  as  regards  the  heads,  we  have  now 
so  large  a  series  *  that  their  chief  characteristics  are  easily  recognisable  by 
even  the  apprentice  in  archaeological  study.  Some  of  the  heads  in  the 
several  statues  of  the  Ephesian  Amazon,^  though  they  show  deviations  among 
each  other,  reproduce  the  leading  characteristics  which  we  recognise  in  the 
Doryphoros  and  Diadumenos.  But  it  is  the  merit  of  Professor  Furtwiingler 
to  have  recognised  in  the  head  of  the  Doryphoros-type  the  earlier,  and  in  that 
of  the  Diadumenos-type,  the  later  style  of  the  same  artist,  Polycleitus.^ 

But  our  data  for  such  an  archaeological  induction  have  become  more 


1  Ovcibeck,  I.e.  Miiuztalcl,  ii.  schen  Arch.  Instit.  Berlin  1887,   i.   l>p.   14,  scq. 

••«  K.¥im(i.cY{chs,Dcr  Doryphoros dcsPohjkkt,  Robevt,  op.  cit.   p.   190,   consi-lers  the  various 

Ikrliii,    1865  ;    see   for   criticism   of    this,    0.  types  probably  all  to  be  Polycleitan,  and  thinks 

Rayet,    Monuments  dc   I' Art   Antique,    i.,    on  the  '  Derliu '  typo  to  have  been  made  between 

PI.  29.  450  and  440,  tlie  '  Capitolinc  '  between  430-420 

'  C'f.  Oveibeck,   Die  Antikcn  Schriftqucllcn,  li.c 
etc.  p.   170,   Nos.  952-964  ;  p.  173,  Nos.  967-  «  Mastcrpic-cs,  etc.  p.  243.     It  is  in  no  sense 

977.  to  diminish  the  merit  of  his  discovery  and  his 

*  See   the   chapter  on    Polycleitus   in  Furt-  full  claims  to  it,  but  to  conlirm  it,  if  I  say  that 

wiingler's  Meistcru'erke,  etc.   {Mas'.erpicccs,  etc.  I  had  indepcudently  come  to  the  same  conclu- 

translated  by  Eugenie  Sellers).  sion  about  the  earlier  and  later  style  of  Poly- 

5  Michaclis,   '  Die  sogenannteu   Ephesischen  eleitus  in  the  Doryi.horos  and  Diadumenos. 
Amazouenstatuen,'  Jahrbnch  d.  Kaiscrl.   Pen'.- 
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than  doubly  increased  and  made  doubly  secure,  by  the  discovery  of  numerous 
and  important  fragments  of  the  sculptured  metopes  from  the  Argive  Heraeum 
in  the  excavations  of  the  American  Archaeological  Institute  and  School,  over 
which  I  presided  from  1892  to  1895.  Among  these  are  at  least  nine  well 
preserved  heads,  one  of  which  might  be  called  a  replica  of  the  Doryphoros 
head,  while  all  of  them  illustrate  and  exemplify  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
characteristics  of  Polycleitan  heads  as  we  have  hitherto  recognised  them. 
These  sculptures,  moreover,  in  every  respect  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
oreat  Arrive  master  of  the  Hera,  that  the  Parthenon  marbles  bear  to  the 
great  Attic  sculptor  of  the  Athene.  Yet,  while  in  the  case  of  Phidias  we  have 
no  Doryphoros  or  Diadumenos  to  give  us  such  well  supported  material  for  the 
appreciation  of  his  peculiar  style  with  which  we  coidd  confront  the  Parthenon 
marbles,  the  sculptures  from  the  Heraeum  verify  and  supplement  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Polycleitan  works  hitherto  identified  have  yielded.  And  yet 
the  archaeologist  who  now  would  wish  to  disprove  the  Phidiac  character  of  the 
Parthenon  marbles,  to  which  every  circumstance  points  a  priori,  would  find 
himself  confronted  with  a  very  difficult  task. 

It  was  an  unwarrantable  assertion  of  Professor  Furtwiingler  to  deny 
the  relation  of  these  Argive  sculptures  to  Polycleitus,^  even  before  he 
had  seen  them  and  before  some  of  them  had  been  discovered,  and  I  hardly 
believe  that  the  grounds,  both  positive  and  negative,  upon  which  he  based 
his  denial  will  bear  serious  consideration.  In  the  future  our  study  of 
Polycleitan  style  will  have  to  take  its  start  from  the  Doryphoros  and 
Diadumenos  in  conjunction  with  the  marbles  which  we  found  at  the  Argive 
Heraeum.  Moreover  it  was  only  in  taking  this  stand,  and  on  the  ground  of 
the  wider  knowledge  of  Polycleitan  characteristics  thus  acquired,  that  I  was 
led  to  the  present  identification  of  the  Polycleitan  Hera. 

As  regards  Polycleitan  heads  we  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  differences 
which  obtain  between  the  Doryphoros  and  Diadumenos,  and  still  more  among 
the  varied  subjects,  male  and  female,  of  our  Argive  metope-heads,  certain 
broad  and  distinctive  characteristics  remain  common  to  them  all.  These 
are  : — 

(1)  The  general  outline  and  composition  of  these  heads  is  quite  distinct- 
ive. The  character  of  the  qiiadrata  signa,  as  we  knew  it  in  the  massive  types 
of  the  Doryphoros  and  Diadumenos,  is  markedly  maintained  in  the  whole 
build  of  the  head,  naturally,  in  the  simplest  and  most  pronounced  form,  in 
the   earlier  Doryphoros   head    with   its   short    closely    fitting   hair,    in    no 

'  First  (ill  1893)  in  the  Arckaeolog.  SlucUen  is  a  superficial  similarity  in  the  curious  braid 

H.   Braan  dargehracht,    repeated  Masterpieces,  on  the  top  of   the  head    which   Furtwangler's 

p.    223.     I  have  dealt  exhaustively  with  this  head  has  in  coniuion  with  the  Heraeum  head  as 

question  in  the  fmthcomiug official  publication.  well  as  with  the  '  Karyatides  '  from  the  Erech- 

IIow  any  trained  archaeologist  couhl  have  con-  theum  (and  it  is  probably  upon  this  that  he  and 

sidered   the   small  marble    head   whicli    Furt-  some    others    liavc  seen  an  Attic  character  in 

wangler  compares    with    the   marlde   head    of  the  Heraeum  head)       His  original  attribution 

'  Hera' from  the  Heraeum,  which  I    first  pub-  of  his  small  head  (now  unwisely  discarded  by 

lished  in  1892,  and  find  any  resembhince  is  to  liim)  to  the  style  of  the  Olympian  pedimental 

uie  incomprehensible.    The  only  point  of  contact  figures,  is  much  nearer  the  mark. 
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wise  interfering  with  the  general  structure  of  the  head.  This  squareness  of 
outHne  is  so  marked  that  we  might  ahnost  say  that  eacli  one  of  these  heads 
would  fit  into  a  square  with  the  slightest  possible  amount  of  interval  between 
this  square  and  the  points  where  the  modelling  of  the  features  required  the 
cutting  away  of  the  marble ;  and  it  is  so  distinctive  that  it  can  readily  be 
contrasted  with  the  more  oblong,  triangular  or  pear-shaped,  or  round  ball- 
like outlines^  which  characterise  the  heads  of  some  other  schools.  If  this  is 
the  case  in  the  front  view  seen  in  ^ull  face,  it  is  also,  even  more  markedly,  so  in 
the  profile  view.  The  whole  of  this  characteristic,  borne  out  and  accentuated 
in  other  phases  of  this  artist's  work  the  more  we  follow  them,  seems  to  point 
not  to  a  mechanical  procedure,  but  to  an  extreme  desire  for  succinctness  and 
accuracy — if  I  may  say  so — the  very  reverse  of  the  vague  and  sketchy 
methods  and  tendencies  of  the  impressionists.  We  thus  also  find  that,  with 
the  several  parts  of  the  face,  the  broader  phases  of  structure  are  emphasised 
in  their  distinctness  in  masses,  such  as  the  upper  part  of  the  face  above  and 
below  the  eyes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  hair  at  the  sides  upwards  to  the 
top,  and  again  the  line  from  cheekbone  to  chin  on  either  side.  Within  these 
again  the  brow  and  forehead  in  their  relation  to  the  hair;  the  intermediqjy 
straight  section  of  the  region  of  the  eye,  between  the  upper  part  and  the 
lower  part — and  so  again  each  subdivision. 

(2)  The  general  impression  which  this  outline  structure  of  the  heads 
gives,  is  still  further  impressed  by  the  effect  of  the  ensemble  of  all  the 
features.  It  carries  on  the  general  impression  in  the  rendering  of  the  bodies 
of  these  rerpd'ywvoL  athletes ;  it  is  that  of  weightiness  if  not  of  heaviness. 
There  are  none  of  those  softer,  rounder  lines  in  the  female  heads,  such  as  we 
find  in  Attic  contemporary  work,  e.g.,  the  Karyatides  from  the  Erechtheum 
— structure  is  never  hidden  to  produce  the  effect  of  rounded  softness.  And 
the  features  carry  this  still  further  in  the  impression  of  solidity,  verging  upon 
the  stolid  and  the  pouting,  even  in  the  most  advanced  types  of  the  Diadu- 
menos,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  line  and  form  of  some  of  the  female 
heads.  This  expression  is  no  doubt  due  to  some  extent  to  the  massive  and 
firm  treatment  of  cheek  and  chin;  but  it  is  especially  conveyed  by  the 
characteristic  rendering  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth. 

The  nose  in  the  profile  view  does  not  follow  the  line  of  the  forehead  in 
a  simple  sweep,  but  shows  a  gradual  advance  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  while 
the  tip  extends  far  down  and  comes  slightly  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
edge  of  the  nostril.  In  the  front  view  the  nose  appears  short  in  relation  to 
its  breadth.  Throughout  its  whole  length  it  retains  a  comparatively  great 
breadth  from  bridge  to  tip.  There  is  a  slight  increase  of  breadth  about  the 
middle  part,  so  that  it  appears  slightly  narrower  at  the  bridge  and  im- 
mediately above  the  tip.  The  tip  again,  well  rounded,  is  as  broad  as  the 
widest  part  in  the  middle  of  the  nose.  Compared  with  this  uniform 
breadth  along  the  bridge  to  the  tip  the   nostrils  do  not  extend  widely  on 


1  See  my  aitiole  on  '  A  Head  of  Polycleitan  Style  etc'  in  Avxerican  Journal  of  Arch.  ix. 
(1894)  p.  334. 
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either  side — whicli  fact  again  tends  to  accentuate  the  breadth  of  the  nose 
itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  all,  and  one  to  which  the 
peculiar  expression  of  these  heads  is  chiefly  due,  is  the  mouth.  This  is  never 
firmly  closed,  in  some  of  them  slightly  opened.  The  lower  lip  protrudes  slightly, 
and  seems  tilted  over  with  a  marked  curve  below  where  it  joins  the  chin, 
presenting  a  comparatively  thick  and  compact  mass.  In  addition  to  this 
protruding  lower  lip  the  upper  lip  is  e.xceptionally  short  (most  noticeable 
in  the  profile  view)  and  what  represents  the  red  portion  of  the  lip  is  widened 
out  on  cither  side,  preserving  this  width  to  a  certain  degree  even  at  the 
corners.     The  total  effect  is  that  of  heaviness,  almost  a  pout. 

The  eyes  are  treated  in  a  simple  manner,  the  brow  extending  in  one 
broad  sweep  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  temple,  which  line,  together 
with  the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  gives  the  eyes  themselves  a  broad  setting. 
The  well  marked  upper  lid  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  brow ;  while  the  lower 
lid,  though  firmly  chi.selled,  is  not  accentuated  by  a  soft  hollowing  out  below 
it — which  in  many  heads  of  the  fourth  century  adds  so  much  sentiment 
artll  softness  to  the  expression.  The  orb  itself  is  widely  oval,  gently  curved 
and  slightly  slanting  inwards  in  a  downward  direction.  I  have  dealt  exhaust- 
ively with  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  general  modelling  of  texture 
in  the  forthcoming  official  publication  of  the  excavations  at  the  Argive 
Heraeum,  and  as  this  does  not  concern  the  definite  question  before  us,  I  need 
not  enter  into  it  here. 

When  arranging  the  casts  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  Archaeology 
here  at  Cambridge,  I  naturally  desired  to  bring  the  works  of  the  same  school 
and  period  together  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  unidentified  works  I 
endeavoured  to  place  them  among  the  classified  works  to  which  they  bore 
the  closest  relationship  of  style.  It  is  thus  many  years  ago  that  I  recognised 
in  the  head  of  'Bacchus,'  formerly  '  Apollo,'  in  the  British  Museum  (PI.  II., 
III.  4)  characteristics  of  Polycleitan  art ;  for  it  was  among  these  heads  that  the 
so-called  Bacchus  found  his  place.  This  conviction  grew  more  firm  and  de- 
finite when,  in  preparing  the  final  publication  of  the  marbles  from  the  Argive 
Heraeum  I  had  to  study  the  characteristics  of  that  art  with  greater  minute- 
ness, and,  among  other  comparisons,  confronted  the  head  from  the  British 
Museum  with  the  casts  of  the  Heraeum  heads  which  I  had  brought  from 
Argos.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  the  life-size '  Hera '  head  from 
the  Argive  pediment  was  compared  with  the  British  Museum  head  in  the 
profile  view,  I  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  '  Bacchus  '  was  Poly- 
cleitan, and  at  the  same  time  I  began  to  doubt  whether  it  really  was  a  male 
head.^     In  spite  of  the  restoration  of  the  nose  (the  restorer  has  followed  the 


'  The  jnistake  as  regards  the  sex  of  the  head  must  often  be  felt.     I  need  merely  remind  tliC 

—especially   with    the    restored    neck    wliich  reader    that   the   beautiful   head   at    Bologna 

the  '  Bacchus  '  had — i.s  not  a  gi-ave  one  and  is  which  Furtwiingler  has  so  ingeniously  restored 

easily  incurred  Ijy  any  archaeologist,  when  an  to  the  Athene  at  Dresden  and  which  he  with 

antique  head  (especially  with  such  short  hair)  much  prol)ahility  identifies  with  the   Lemnian 

is  severed  from  the  body.    In  such  cases  doubts  Athene  of  Phidias,  was  held  by  several  autliori- 
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extant  indications  of  the  broad  bridge  in  a  very  skilful  manner)  and  of 
slighter  restorations  of  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  characteristics 
of  Polycleitan  art  which  I  have  just  endeavoured  to  enumerate  were  well 
illustrated  in  this  head. 

Hitherto  I  chiefly  studied  this  beautiful  bust  from  the  front  view.  When 
now  I  began  more  carefully  to  examine  the  profile  view  I  felt  convinced  that 
there  existed  come  other  work  with  which  I  had  been  familiar  to  which  this 
bore  the  closest  analog}'.  What  made  it  difficult  to  recall  this  analogous 
case  was  that  it  was  not  a  work  of  sculpture  in  the  round,  a  bust  on  a  large 
scale,  or  even  a  sculptured  marble  relief.  One  day,  however — a  common  trick 
in  the  action  of  memory — the  instance  I  had  looked  for  suddenly  occurred  to 
me ;  and,  upon  examining  the  coins,  I  found  that  it  was  in  truth  the  auto- 
nomous tetradrachm  of  Argos  reproducing  the  head  of  the  famous  Hera  of 
Polycleitus. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  reduced  size  of  such  a  coin  as  compared  not  only 
with  the  colossal  original,  but  even  with  a  life-size  marble  head,  and  place 
the  two  side  by  side,  the  marble  in  its  profile  view  (as  is  here  done  on  PI.  III.). 
it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  both  are  reproductions  of  a  common  type. 
b\om  this  type  the  marble  head  no  doubt  shows  some  modifications  and  de- 
viations, such  as  the  reduction  of  the  diadem  to  a  narrow  band  without 
ornament.  Such  modifications  were  also  necessarily  introduced  into  the 
rendering  of  the  coin,  however  marvellous  this  may  be  in  the  retention  of 
some  of  the  grand  qualities  of  the  famous  original  from  which  it  was  copied. 

What  makes  the  marble  head  in  the  British  Museum  appear  so  singular 
and  unique  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  This,  together 
with  the  wrongly  restored  neck,  was  no  doubt  the  chief  reason  why  the  head 
has  hitherto  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  male  divinity.  This  peculiar,  almost 
unique  treatment  of  the  hair,  in  longish  curls,  though  far  from  the  length 
usual  in  ancient  female  figures,  which  only  occurs  to  me  in  a  few  early  instances 
(none  to  my  knowledge  later  than  the  fifth  century  B.C.),  we  find  again  in  the 
head  of  Hera  on  the  contemporary  Argive  coin.  It  is  moreover  interesting 
to  note  how  on  the  later  modifications  of  the  same  coin  (PI.  III.  No.  2)  the 
antiquated  fashion  of  this  short  hair  is  replaced  by  a  longer  braided  hair  of  the 
ordinary  female  coiffure}  The  only  instances  of  female  hair  similar  in  length 
which  I  can  recall  are  the  case  of  the  Demeter  on  the  famous  Eleusinian 
relief  2  and  of  the  Sterope  from  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 


ties  to  be  a  male  head.     I  also  take  tliis  oppov-  covevies  concerning  the  objects  in  their  care  as 

tunity  of  stating  that  the  authorities  of  the  that  librarians   should   anticipate  all  the  dis- 

British  Museum  (who  gave  me  every  assistance  coverics  made  by  students  in  the  manuscripts 

in  my  research)  could  not  be  expected  to  dis-  and  books  \n  their  library. 

cover  the  nature  and  attribution  of  the  head.  '  See  Overbeck,  ibid    Munztafel,   and   1  ercy 

In   the   reproduction  given    here    the    female  Gardner,  Types  of  Or.  Coins,  I.e. 

character  of  the  head  is  made  more  obvious  by  '  The  best  illustration  in  Brunn  >»<«*■"»•  '''•• 

the  fact  that  the  modern  (male)  neck  has  been  und  Rim.  Sculpt.  PI.  VII.     See  also  Collignon. 

omitted.     We   can   as  little   expect   that   the  Hist,  de  la  Sculpt.  Grecqxu,n.  p.  HI,  l>ig.  o». 

officials  of  Museums  should  make  all  the  dis- 
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Olympia.^  Also  one  of  the  so-called  Dancing  Maidens  from  Herculaneiim  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples.^ 

But  though  these  heads  have  hair  similar  in  length,  the  analogy  in  the 
arrangement  is  much  more  striking  and  complete  in  the  case  of  the  Argive 
coin.  In  the  coin  as  well  as  in  the  marble  head  the  hair  runs  over  the 
forehead  to  the  temple  in  three  well  defined  waves  ^  (more  minutely  sub- 
divided by  further  modelling  in  the  larger  marble  head) ;  Avhile  on  the  side, 
from  the  temple  to  the  back  of  the  head,  there  are  again  four  well  defined 
curl-like  subdivisions  in  larger  masses  which  are  again  subdivided  by  smaller 
wavy  modelling.  Though  thus  there  naturally  is  more  indication  of  detail 
in  the  rendering  of  these  curls  in  the  large  marble  head  than  on  the  coin,  the 
die-sinker  appears  to  me  on  the  whole  a  greater  artist — a  better  sculptor — 
than  the  copyist  in  marble,  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
able  to  transfer  into  his  reproduction  the  character  of  the  metal  work,  which 
is  to  a  greater  extent  lost  in  the  coarser  marble  technique.  To  appreciate 
the  close  analogy  in  this  unique  rendering  of  the  hair  in  these  two  heads  it  is 
well  to  recall  that  the  end  of  the  side  curl  nearest  the  temple  is  broken  away 
in  the  marble. 

The  line  of  forehead  and  brow,  the  treatment  of  the  eye  (always  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  technique  and  size)  are  the  same.  Though  the  nose  is 
restored  in  the  marble,  its  profile  direction  is  prescribed  by  the  extant  portion 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  relation  of  its  outline  to  that  of  the  forehead  is  thus  in 
both  cases  the  same.  Evidently  the  restorer  has  not  given  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  (and  for  this  some  of  our  Heraeum  heads 
with  perfectly  preserved  noses  will  serve  as  models).  But  the  mouth,  with 
the  short  upper  lip  and  the  projecting  lower  lip,  is  the  same.  Still  more 
marked  is  the  characteristic  square  outline  of  both  heads  taken  as  a  whole 
when  viewed  in  profile. 

The  most  noticeable  discrepancy  in  appearance  is  caused  by  the  different 
treatment  of  the  diadem  in  these  two  cases.  The  marble  copyist  evidently 
shrank  from  the  attempt  of  rendering  the  diadem  decorated  with  the  Graces 
and  the  Seasons  in  the  original,  and  thus  merely  furnished  his  head  with  a 
plain  band,  which,  being  thus  unornamented,  he  was  forced  to  reduce  in  size. 
The  die-sinker  was  somewhat  more  ambitious.  Instead  of  the  full  decoration 
with  Graces  and  Seasons  he  kept  the  diadem  broader  and  decorated  it  with 
a  delicate  honeysuckle  pattern,  the  anthemion.  Percy  Gardner^  has  put 
forward  the  hypothesis  that  '  the  flowers  with  which  the  stephane  of  Hera 
is  adorned  are  an  abridged  symbol  of  the  horae  and  charites,  which  figures 
were  introduced  in  the  same  place  by  Polycleitus.'  It  seems  to  me  more 
likely  that  the  gold  and  ivory  Hera  had  this  very  anthemion  pattern  on  the 
band  portion  of  her  crown.  And,  by  analogy  with  Phidias's  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  (in  which  these  Graces  and  Seasons  placed  at  the  upper  end 

'  See  OlymT^ia,  Tren,  die Sailpturen.TaMh&nd  Brunr),  Dcv km.  Gr.  und  Rom.  Sculpt.  No.  294 

iii.   Pis.  X.  and  XI.  ;   also  Collignon,  op.  cit.  first  from  our  left,  No.  295  first  from  our  left, 
i.  Pl8.  VII. -VIII.  3  See  note,  p.  44. 

-  Rayet,   Monum.    de   I'Art   Gr.   i.    PI.    39;  *   The  Coins  of  El  in,  y.  19. 
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at  the  back  of  the  throne  appeared  to  wind  round  the  head  of  Zeus)  these 
same  figures  would  on  the  crown  of  Hera  form  the  upper  summit  and  com- 
pletion. Now  if  we  examine  the  copper  coins  representing  the  whole  figure 
of  Hera  on  her  throne  with  all  her  attributes,  we  find  that  she  wore  what 
looks  like  a  '  turreted  '  crown  (PI.  III.  Nos.  8-10).  This  may  of  course  be  a 
modification  introduced  by  the  later  die-sinker.  But  as  he  appears  to  be  so 
accurate  in  all  the  other  details,  such  an  act  on  his  part  must  seem  strange 
to  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mural  crown  occurs  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  Now  if  we  examine  the  Argive  coins  with  Hera  we 
must  realise  that  the  upright  points  which  make  the  crown  look  '  tur- 
reted '  are  not  at  all  distinct.^  The  question  may  therefore  be  fairly 
asked,  whether  these  points  do  not  represent  upright  figures  worked  in  tiie 
round  or  in  high  relief  on  the  top  of  the  diadem.^  In  this  case  the 
Graces  and  Seasons  would  have  projected  above  the  band  of  the  diadem  in 
the  round  or  in  bold  relief;  and  the  die-sinker  of  the  earlier  autonomous 
coin,  in  whose  rendering  of  the  head  the  details  were  oti  a  more  elaborate 
scale,  had  to  omit  the  rendering  of  such  minute  figures  (indistinctly  given  by 
the  points  of  the  later  Roman  die-sinker)  and  remained  content  with  the 
rendering  of  the  ornamented  band  only.^  The  following  seem  to  me  the 
possible  arrangements  of  the  Graces  and  Seasons  on  the  stephane  of  the 
Argive  Hera.  (1)  Either  the  Graces  and  Seasons  were  worked  above  the  gold 
band  in  the  round,  and  then  the  upright  masses  would  have  been  the  die- 
sinker's  indication  of  these  ;  or  (2)  they  were  worked  in  high-relief  on  upright 
projections  which  are  rendered  in  the  late  coins  without  the  reliefs  ;  or  (3) 
they  projected  between  the  flowers  of  the  anthemion  in  high  relief  (as  the 
winged  horses  on  the  coins  with  Juno  Lacinia  of  Pandosia  and  Croton)  *  on 
a  very  broad  gold  band,  the  stephane.  At  all  events  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
likely  that  the  die-sinker  would  have  represented  the  battlements  of  the 
mural  crown  by  the  high  projections  on  these  coins  with  Hera.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  (a  fact  to  which  my  friend  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  has  drawn  my 
attention)  that  Hera  is  distinguished,  on  a  beautiful  red-figured  vase  of  the 
fifth  century,  B.c.^  from  Athene  and  Aphrodite  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
by  an  elaborate  stephane  ornamented  with  flowers  on  the  top  of  which  a 
winged  horse  projects  in  the  round,"  while,  on  an  elaborate  high  head-dress 
from  a  terracotta  figure  from  Cyprus,  above  the  flower  band,  are  sphinxes  in 
high  relief.^ 

>  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  has  drawn  my  attention  to  Berlin  Museum  informs  me  that  Dr.   Imhoof- 

the  fact  that  the  prototype  of  these  points  is  to  Blumer  considers  the  crown  on  these  coins  to 

be  found  in  the  points  which  are  visible  with  the  be  the  mural  '  turreted  '  crown, 

lens,  if  not  witli  the  naked  eye,  on  all  the  early  *  B.M.     Cat.  Italy,   Croton,    No.    88;   Tan- 

autonomous  tetradrachms  of  Argos  ;  in  PI.  III.,  dosia.  No.  2. 

they  are  to  be   discovered,  three   in   number,  *  C.   Smith,   Cat.  Gr.  and  Etr.  Vasct,  Brit. 

standing  out  from  the  top  edge  of  the  crown.  Mus.  iii.  p.  19.5,  E.  257  (a). 

-  If  this  was  so  the  words  iireaTi  and  iirtip-  «  See  also  the  Hera  on  a  vase  quoted  by  Mr. 

yafffitvas   used    by    Pausanias    would    be    the  Smith,  from  the  Elite  Ccramogr.  i.  PI.  29. 

appropriate  words  for  a  diadem  so  ornamented.  ^  Terracotta  in  the  Biit.  Mn."?.,  No.  C.  102. 

'  Dr.  Dressel  of  the  Coin  Department  of  the 
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The  whole  question  of  the  distinctive  crown  of  Hera  and  Juno  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  more  exhaustively  tlian  I  can  here  do,  and  would  make  an 
interesting  monograph.  What  appears  to  me  clear,  however,  is  that  the 
coins  we  arc  discussing  have  not  mere  representations  of  the  late  mural 
crowns;  but  have  some  reference  to  the  decoration  of  Hera's  diadem  as 
described  by  Pausanias.     But  to  return  to  the  anthemion  ornament. 

It  is  certainly  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  pattern  as  here 
given  is  to  be  found  in  nearest  approximation  on  the  ornaments  of  the  very 
temple  in  which  the  great  statue  stood — namely,  the  Argive  Heraeum  which 
we  have  excavated  (Fig.  l).^  This,  by  the  way,  confirms  our  belief  in  the 
close  relationship  between  the  sculptured  work  of  the  temple  and  the 
statue  it  contained :  i.e.,  the  common  patterns  and  styles  of  the  one  Poly- 
cleitan  workshop.  If  we  study  the  natural  history  of  this  pattern  throughout 
Greek  art^  we  find  that  the  delicate  low  relief  with  the  wavy,  horizontal 
lines  is  to  be  found  first  in  the  Parthenon,  and  then  in  those  most  beautiful 
specimens  from  the  Argive  Heraeum ;  that  this  is  followed  by  its  rendering 
in  the  Erechtheum  of  Athens  (which  shows  a  close  relationship  to  the  Argive 


Fig.  1.— Fragment  of  Marble  Sima  fuom  the  Augivr  Heraeum. 


pattern  in  that,  in  one  instance,^  it  even  reproduces  the  bird,  but  which, 
being  at  least  ten  years  later,  marks  a  further  step  in  conventionalisation 
in  that  the  flowers  are  more  upright  and-  closer  together).  Next  we  may 
mention  the  Tholos  of  Epidauros  with  deeper  undercutting  and  bolder 
relief,  fuller  in  line — in  short  more  'Barocco;'  then  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  then  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  etc.,  etc* 

Nay,  the  analogy  may  perhaps  be  much  closer  still.  On  the  specimen  of 
the  Argive  tetradrachm  here  reproduced  (PL  III.  No,  1),  there  is,  above  the 
volute  of  the  pattern,  a  small  projection  rising  obliquely  upwards,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  show  any  drawing.  This  may  be  simply  the  result  of 
a  flaw  in  the  die.^     But  the  other  specimens  of  the  coin  have  some  peculiar 


'  Cf.  Waldstein,  Excavations,  etc.  PI.  VII.  into  Attica  in  tho  Erechtheum. 


"  One  of  the  students  of  our  Cambridge 
School  will  shortly  publish  a  more  elaljorate 
treatment  of  tlie  development  of  this  j)attern 
in  the  successive  stages  of  Greek  art,  especially 
in  the  Simae  of  Greek  temples.  According  to 
Furtwiingler  the  acanthus  was  first  introduced 


^  Penrose,  Principles  of  Allien.  Archil.  2nd 
edit.  ch.  X.  ;  Yorke,  '  Balustr.  of  Athena  Nike, 
Journ.  Hcllen.  Slud.  xiii.  (1892,  3),  note  to 
p.  273. 

*  See  note,  p.  44. 

^  Dr.  I nihoof-Blumer  considers  it  such. 
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form  of  rise  or  thickening  at  this  same  point — so  Nos,  5  and  6,  in  the 
same  Plate.  May  this  originally  have  been  a  bird,  such  as  constitutes 
so  distinctive  a  feature  in  the  anthemion  on  the  Sima  of  the  Heraeum  ? 
Or  may  it  not  mark  the  point  where  the  die-sinker  originally  worked 
his  die  to  fashion  the  bird  as  in  the  other  Argive  pattern,  and  finding  he 
could  not  render  it  adequately  on  so  small  a  scale,  gave  it  up,  a  hollow  how- 
ever here  remaining  in  the  die,  of  which  subsequent  attempts  at  repair  could 
not  remove  all  traces  ?  The  recurrence  of  unevennesses  at  this  point  in  several 
specimens  distinctly  points  to  tliis.  This  detail  in  no  way  affects  the  main 
argument  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  anthemion  pattern  as  a  whole  ;  but  as  a 
possibility,  in  view  of  the  curious  protuberance  on  a  set  of  coins  from  one 
die,  it  had  to  be  mentioned  here. 

At  all  events  this  close  approximation  in  subject  and  style  of  ornament 
between  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Polycleitus  and  the  carved  decoration  of 
the  temple  is  very  interesting  and  may  be 
important  as  not  only  confirming  the  direct- 
ness of  relation  which  existed  between  the 
marble-workers  of  the  Heraeum  (a  fortiori 
the  sculptors  of  the  Metopes)  and  the  master 
of  Hera,  Polycleitus ;  but  also  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  general  relation  between  the 
architectural  sculptures  of  a  temple  and  the 
great  statues  which  they  contained.^ 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  profile  to  the 
full-face  view  of  our  marble  Hera,  the  simple, 
broad  and  noble  character  of  this  head  bears 
out  the  principles  of  Polycleitan  art  and 
style  to  which  I  referred.  We  have  the 
square  outline  of  the  whole,  the  distinctness 
and  articulation  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  face,  and  the  peculicirities  in  the  simple 
features,  in  spite  of  the  restoration  of  the 
nose  and  some  damage  to  portions  of  the  lips. 

There  remains  one  striking  feature  which  gives  a  distinctive  character 
to  this  head,  namely,  the  way  the  hair  from  the  temples  downwards  is,  as  it 
were,  lifted  away  from  the  face,  as  if  it  were  made  of  separate  and  different 
material.2  This  accentuates  the  difference  of  texture  between  face  and  hair 
and,  in  spite  of  the  broad,  firm  modelling  of  the  face,  gives  its  surface  a 
touch  of  softness— as  of  ivory  framed  by  gold.  The  head  may  give  us  some 
faint  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  chryselephantine  technique.  In  other  respects 
also,  in  the  firm,  broad  modelling  and  the  sharp  lines  (note  the  firmly  cut  edge 


Fk;.  2. — Terracotta  Head  from 
THE  Argive  Heraevm. 


^  In  a  paper  which  I  have  just  sent  to  press, 
presenting  the  discovery  of  some  reproductions 
of  pedimental  figures  from  the  Parthenon,  I 
am  dealing  more  fully  with  this  question. 


2  Cf.  the  head  published  by  Eugenie  Sellers, 
Journal  Hdlen.  Stud.  xiv.  (1894)  pp.  198  scq. 
PI.  V. 
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of  the  upper  eyelid),  we  believe  we  can  recognise  the  art  of  a  master  in 
caelatura. 

I  would  finally  draw  attention  to  a  very  injportant  piece  of  evidence 
bearing  upon  this  question.  Among  the  few  terracottas  dating  as  late  as  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  which  we  found  in  our  Argive  excavations  (few  in 
comparison  with  the  many  hundreds  of  an  earlier  date)  there  is  one 
head,  only  half  of  which,  is  extant,  the  largest  terracotta  head  we  there 
found  (Fig.  2).  It  is  evidently  a  work  of  the  fifth  century  and  bears 
more  marks  of  being  copied  from  a  great  work  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
extant  features  of  the  face  distinctly  show  the  Polycleitan  characteristics, 
especially  in  mouth  and  nose,  though  we  must  take  into  account  the 
inferiority  of  the  coroplast  and  the  limitations  enjoined  by  the  material 
and  the  customary  degree  of  finish  given  to  such  figurines.  This  of  course 
applies  also  to  the  modelling  of  the  hair.  But  with  this  reservation  and  in 
spite  of  the  rough  sketchy  modelling  of  the  hair,  the  principle  of  its 
arrangement  and  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  our  marble  head  from  the 
British  Museum.  The  band  of  the  diadem  can  be  seen  above  the  hair  on  the 
side ;  while  the  hair  below  it  falls  down  in  wavy  masses  like  curls  and  is  in 
the  same  characteristic  manner  set  oflf  and  'undercut'  from  the  face.  I 
venture  to  hold  that  this  terracotta  head  is  an  attempt  at  a  direct  copy  of 
the  famous  Argive  Hera  by  Polycleitus. 

Charles  Waldstein. 


Fig.  3. 


Note. 

I  have  compared  the  marble  head  only  with  the  Argive  coin  to  avoid  confusion  ;  but 
I  should  like,  as  an  appendix,  to  draw  attention  also  to  the  coins  of  Elis  (Fig.  3)  which 
Prof.  Percy  Gardner  places  between  the  years  420  and  400  B.C.,  and  which  he  rightly 
maintains  convey  some  idea  of  the  Polycleitan  Hera.  In  some  respects  these  coins,  with 
the  large  and  heavy  features,  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  Polycleitan  style  even  more 
markedly  than  those  of  Argos  ;  though  I  do  not  believe  that  their  execution  is  finer.  The 
hair  is  the  same  in  the  treatment  over  the  forehead,  while  the  method  of  rendering  the 
'curls'  over  the  neck  varies  in  distinctness, — it  is  certainly  not  the  usual  long  braided 
hair.  This  modification  does,  however,  take  place  in  the  next  century  (Gardner,  ibid.  PI, 
XIV.  2a,  1,  3,  lb)  when  the  later  coiffure  is  adopted.  The  diadem  in  the  best  of  these 
Elean  coins  is  ornamented  with  the  same  pattern  and  is  to  be  found  even  in  specimens  of 
the  fourth  century.  But  the  freedom  of  the  die-sinker  is  shown  in  the  way  he  has  intro- 
duced modifications,  in  some  even  substituting  for  the  scroll  between  the  flowers  letters 
reading  "Hpn. 


TWO  NOTES  ON  SOPHOCLES. 

I. — The  Topography   of  the  Abduction   Incident  in    Soph. 

Oed.    Col 

I  have  lately  spent  some  time  in  the  locality  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  meaning  of  the  passages  concerned,  which  are  as  follows  : 

L.  897.     ovKovv  Tt9  (09  Td')(L<na  irpoaTroXcov  fioXwv 

7r/309  TovaBe  ^cofiov^:  ttclvt  dvayKd<T€i  Xecov 

a-TrevBeiv  diro  pvTrjpo<i,  euOa  BcaTOfioi 
fidXiara  avfi^dWovaiv  ifnropcov  oBoi, 
el)9  fiT}  irapiXdoia  al  Kopai. 

L.  1019.    oZov  Kardp^eiv  t^?  eVet,  Trofnrov  Be  fioc 
')(a>p€lv,  "v\  €t  fxkv  iv  TOTTOia-t  rola-B'  e^^et? 
To,^  TralBa<i  r)[uv,  ainof;  ivBei^rf<i  i/xoi' 
el  8'  ijKpaTei'i  (f)evyovo-ip,  ovcev  Bel  irovelv. 
aXXoi  yap  ol  airevBovTe^,  ov<i  ov  fxijirore 
'^(opa<i  <f>uy6vT€^  TTjarB'  eirev^mvjai  6eoi<i. 

L.  1044.  <7T.  €i7)v  ode  Batcov  k.t.X. 

.  .  .  .  T]  TT/Jo?  Hvdcaif! 
7]  XafiTrdaiv  a/CTat9  .... 
€V0*  ol/xai  K.T.X. 
....  TOvaB'  dva  ^Q)pov<;' 

dpT.  ri  irov  tov  e^ea-irepov 

irerpa^  vi(f>dBo<;  ireXSicr' 

OldTlBo<i  €K  VOflOV'    .... 

dXaxreTai. 

Three  commentators,  a  Scholiast,  Col.  Leake,  and  Sir  R.  C,  Jebb,  have 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  matter,  the  two  latter  following  the  first,  in 
part  or  altogether,  in  conclusions,  with  which  I  find  myself  at  variance.  The 
wrong  view  was  blindly  followed  by  myself  in  my  translation. 

I  doubt  if  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  dramatic  conditions 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  What  had  Sophocles  in  view,  in  planning  this 
incident,  and  in  writing  these  passages  ?  He  was  proposing  (1)  to  add  interest 
to  the  action  of  the  play  by  the  conduct,  behind  the  scenes,  of  a  flight  and 
capture  along  roads  well   known  to   his   audience ;  and  (2)  to  utilise  this 
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incident  so  as  to  bring  out  in  Theseus  the  characteristic  of  tliorough  practical 
efficiency  as  a  putter  down  of  violence.  Interpretations  which  make  Theseus 
appear  incompetent,  or  which  militate  against  obvious  facts  of  topography, 
should  not  be  lightly  hazarded  ;  neither  must  we  conclude,  however  we  may 
be  unable  to  explain  the  allusions,  that  they  were  not  clear  to  an  Athenian 
audience,  or  that  Sophocles  and  his  audience  did  not  care  that  they  should 
be  clear. 

There  were  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  and  still  are,  two  roads  from 
Athens  to  Thebes ;  one  leading  by  the  Sacred  Way,  through  the  Pass  of 
Daphni,  between  Corydallus  and  Aigaleos,  to  Eleusis,  and  thence  over  the 
mountain  chain  by  Dryoscephalae  between  Cithaeron  and  Megalo  Vouno';  the 
other  leading  past  the  north  eastern  end  of  Aigaleos,  along  the  low  neck 
joining  it  with  the  mountain  range,  and  traversing  this  last  by  the  Pass  of 
Phyle,  between  Megalo  Vouno  and  Parnes.  When  we  find  poetic  use  made  of 
the  circumstance  that  there  was  more  than  one  road,  we  must  not  forget  that 
to  an  Athenian  mind  the.se  roads,  first,  would  necessarily  suggest  themselves : 
and  any  interpretation  which  involves  a  different  route,  and  still  more  if  it 
ignores  these,  or  either  of  them,  will  require  justification. 

In  the  first  passage  quoted  we  have  an  order  given  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  by  Theseus,  to  make  haste  and  occupy  the  places  "  wherever  pack- 
men's roads  converge,"  so  the  girls  do  not  pass  by  them.  This  I  interpret,  not 
of  some  particular  fork,  but  of  all  the  spots  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  close 
at  hand,  where  roads  converge  that  are  used  by  packmen  arriving  from  the 
country ;  the  use  of  the  words  fiakiara  and  eixtropwv  I  think  points  to  con- 
vergences in  the  direction  of  Athens,  not  a  single  particular  convergence  in 
the  direction  of  Thebes:  such  convergences  as  the  poet  had  in  mind  1.  1592, 
when  he  says  Oedipus 

ecTT?;  KeXevOwu  iv  Tro\v(T'^iaTCOu  /una. 

I  fail  to  find  in  the  text  any  indication  of  an  actual  convergence  of  two 
roads,  each  starting  from  Athens,  in  the  direction  of  Thebes,  such  as  has 
generally  been  taken  for  granted.  The  object  of  looking  for  such  a  con- 
vergence has  been  to  fix  upon  a  place  where  the  guards  might  lie  in  wait, 
and  catch  the  fugitives,  by  whichever  of  the  supposed  two  roads  they  were 
going.  Such  a  spot  has  been  suggested  near  Eleusis,  just  where  the  railway 
now  descends  from  the  Neck,  and  approaches  the  Sacred  Way,  or  again, 
further  off,  half  way  from  Eleusis  to  Oenoe.  Here  the  girls  are  supposed  to 
be  recaptured.  Theseus's  first  plan  is  on  this  hypothesis  successful ;  it  is  to 
give  the  abductors  scope,  to  '  make  liaste '  and  wait  for  them  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  off,  in  the  security  that  whatever  road  they  may  take,  they  must  turn 
up  at  this  particular  spot. 

To  this  I  object :  (1)  The  plan  is  imbecile  ;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  way  to 
catch  anybody  anywhere.  (2)  There  is  no  point  that  blocks  both  the  roads, 
that  by  Oenoe  and  that  by  Phyle.  (3)  A  flight  towards  Thebes  starting 
from  Colonos  round  the  N.E.  of  Aigaleos,  and  then  making  for  Eleusis,  is  an 
impossible  one.     The  railway  to   Eleusis  goes  that  way  for  the  sake  of  the 
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low  gradient :  but  as  a  horse  or  carriage  road  it  is  as  inconceivable  as  the 
way  bj  Decelea.  (4)  From  the  second  passage  quoted  we  find  that  the  pre- 
caution taken  by  Theseus  in  the  first  was  not  successful.  This  I  venture  to 
maintain,  on  the  principle  that  in  Greek  literature  the  last  suggested  alter- 
native is  always  that  intended  to  be  selected.  This  upsets  the  motive  of  the 
hypothesis  criticised.  (5)  For  the  same  reason  I  do  not  believe  it  was  near 
Eleusis,  or  anywhere  iv  tottokti  roiah' ,  i.e.  in  Attica,  that  the  abductors  are 
supposed  to  be  arrested,  but  ^wpa?  <f)V'y6vT€<;  Tpjab,'  i.e.  as  they  cross  the  frontier. 
This  however,  upon  any  route  passing  by  Eleusis,  they  could  not  do  till  they 
reached  the  Pass  of  Dryoscephalae,  which  is  unreasonably  far  (30  miles)  from 
Athens.  (6)  On  the  same  principle  we  must  consider  the  second  route 
described  in  the  Chorus,  that  of  the  antistrophe  1055,  to  be  the  actual  scene 
of  the  recapture ;  and  this  again  takes  us,  whatever  we  may  make  of  it,  quite 
away  from  Eleusis,  which  lies  on  the  alternative  route  previously  described 
in  the  strophe. 

Before  attempting  to  construe  these  last  lines,  let  us  suppose  ourselves 
for  a  minute  standing  with  Sophocles  on  Colonos  Hippies.  AH  roads  cominw 
from  the  country,  we  know,  meet  at  last  behind  us,  at  the  Altar  of  the 
Twelve  Gods,  by  the  other  Colonos;  but  here  we  have,  to  the  left,  the  Sacred 
Way,  and  to  the  right  the  line  of  the  railway  and  modern  0809  TlaTicrio^, 
both  leading  to  Thebes.  Looking  along  the  first,  we  cannot  indeed  see,  but 
we  can  hardly  forget,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Poecilum,  and  the  Torch-lit 
Shore  of  Eleusis;  looking  along  the  second,  we  see  snow  on  Parnes;  and  a 
marked  depression  to  the  west  of  it,  which  is  Phyle  : — *  Or  haply  will  they  be 
drawing  near  to  the  region  westward  of  the  snow-clad  Rock,  passing  out  of  the 
common  field  of  the  tribe  of  Oea  ?...He  shall  be  caught  (there) ! '  I  really  do 
not  see  how  the  route  by  Phyle  could  be  more  graphically  indicated. 

In  holding  that  %w/3oi/  may  be  understood  1.  1055  from  -^(opovi;  1.  1054, 
I  lay  stress  upon  an  antithesis  parallel  to  that  noticed  above  in  the  second 
passage  commented  on,  between  TovaB'  ava  ■)(^copov<;,  places  in  Attica,  and 
Tov  ((piaTrepov  irirpwi  vi(}>dBo<i  [^w/joi/],  which  is  not  within  Attica,  but 
on  the  frontier.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  point,  which  I  think  plausible 
on  the  principles  of  Greek  literary  construction,  that  the  place  where  on 
this  theory  the  girls  would  be  recaptured  is  the  very  furthest,  between 
Athens  and  Thebes,  which  is  in  any  degree  visible  from  Colonos.  Also  that 
snow  would  lie  on  the  south-west  slope  of  Parnes  in  March,  but  not  on  the 
south-east  slope  of  Aigaleos.  Also  that  snow,  if  any,  on  the  further  side  of 
Aigaleos  is  poetically  unimportant,  being  out  of  sight  from  Athens. 

I  now  come  to  the  Scholiast,  whom  nobody  has  as  yet  translated,  though 
he  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed. 

'  Or  hap  1 1/  the  westward — he  is  speaking  of  Aigaleos;  fortius  mountain 
is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  deme  named :  and  they  are  enumerating  the 
places  at  which  they  think  it  most  likely  that  the  encounter  will  take  place 
between  the  followers  of  Creon  and  of  Theseus.  In  of  the  snonclad  rock  he 
may  possibly  be  speaking  of  the  so-called  Smooth  Rock,  or  of  the  crest  of 
Aigaleos ;  which  are  reported  to  be  in  that  neighbourhood.     Even  as  Istros 
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in  the  first  book  of  his  Miscellanies  narrates  thus :  From  the  Sea-coast  (or 
from  the  torrent,  Leake)  [we  went  up]  to  the  Smooth  Rock.  And  a  little  way 
on  :  Thence  as  far  as  Colonos  past  the  place  entitled  the  Brazen  Place,  whence  to  the 
Cephisus  asfa?-  as  the  Sacred  Way  that  leads  to  Elcusis;  and  from  this  point  tlie 
parts  which  lie  to  the  left  hand  of  those  proceeding  to  Eleusis,  as  far  as  the 
easternmost  summit  of  Aigaleos.  In  one  word,  he  is  speaking  either  of  the 
so-called  Smooth  Rock,  or  of  Aigaleos:  and  the  meaning  is  Will  they  he 
approaching  the  western  region  of  the  Smooth  Mock  ?' 

Now  .in  all  this  the  point  aimed  at,  the  identification  of  the  Smooth 
Kock  with  the  Snowy  Rock  of  Sophocles,  is  stated  as  a  mere  conjecture, 
suggested  by  the  first  quotation  from  Istros,  and  is  not  made  out.  Of  the 
second  quotation  from  Istros  nothing  can  be  made,  for  we  are  not  told  wliat 
Istros  svas  driving  at ;  if  he  is  describing  the  limits  of  the  deme  of  Oea,  it  is 
clear  from  the  mention  of  Colonos,  Cephisus,  and  the  Brazen  Place,  that  Oea 
lay  on  the  hither  or  south-eastern  side  of  Aigaleos,  and  not,  as  Col.  Leake 
would  have  us  place  it,  on  the  further  side,  in  the  Thriasian  Plain.  In  any 
case,  on  the  hither  side  it  must  be,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  himself: 
for  he  says  Aigaleos  is  *  on  its  outskirts,'  which  to  one  regarding  it  from 
Athens  can  have  no  other  meaning.  As  to  the  Scholiast's  own  views  of  Oea, 
they  are  not  clear,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  speak  from  knowledge  of  the 
spot;  they  are  moreover  contradicted  by  Hesychius,  who  asserts  roundly, 
'  Oea  was  not  there.'  But  it  is  possible  we  were  not  intended  to  place  Oea 
west  of  Aigaleos,  but  only  the  region  entered  by  the  filers  as  they  left  Oea. 
Properly  speaking  there  is  no  region  '  west '  of  Aigaleos ;  the  Thriasian  Phiin 
is  rather  N.N.W.  of  it  than  W.  Did  any  one  in  his  senses  ever  speak  in  a 
passage  intended  to  be  graphic,  of  '  approaching  a  region  west '  of  a  range, 
when  what  he  meant  to  describe  was  '  starting  on  the  South  of  it,  passing 
round  its  N.E.  end,  all  along  the  back  of  it,  till  you  approach,  on  leaving  it, 
the  region  N.W.  of  it'? 

Rejecting  his  topography,  I  am  entitled  to  quote  the  Scholiast  against 
Sir  R,  C.  Jebb  as  an  authority  for  understanding  x^P^^  ^^  ^-  1055,  for  taking 
TreXwa-t  as  equivalent  to  Trpoa-TreXdaoxTi,  and  generally  for  retaining  the  MSS. 
text  unaltered.  If  with  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb  we  abandon  the  convergence  outward 
of  the  routes,  I  cannot  see  any  pretext  for  the  distortion  of  the  second 
route.  Lastly,  the  very  worst  of  all  conjectures  is  that  which  distorts  the 
first  route  behind  Aigaleos,  in  order  to  obtain  a  convergence  near  Pliyle.  It 
unites  all  the  impossibilities,  and  solves  none  of  the  difficulties. 


II.— The  Thiodos  in  Oed.  Tyr. 

0.  T.  715.     Kal  Tov  iikv,  (oa-irep  i)  ^axi?,  ^ivoc  irore 

XrjaTal  <f)ov€vova  '  iv  Tpi,TrXal<;  dfia^iToi<i. 

„     733.      ^cokI<;  fiev  r]  <yr}  KX^^eTUi-   o-T^icrTr/  8'  686<; 
e?  TuvTo  AeX(f)d>v  kutto  AavXia<i  dyei. 
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0.  T.  800  Tpnr\r}<i 

6t^  ^  Ke\€vdoV  TTjO-h'  oSoiTTOpCOV  TTCXtt?, 

ivTavdd  fioi  KTjpv^  re  Kairl  fTcoXiKrj^ 
avrjp  dTT^injf:  €fifi€fi(o<i,  olov  aif  <f>^<:, 

The  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  locality  and  of  the  incident 
appear  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory.  In  the  absence  of  any  good  map,  a 
capital  T  followed  by  a  full  stop  will  serve  me  as  a  diagram  ("]"  J.  The  stem 
and  right  limb  of  the  T  represent  the  course  of  the  Platania,  flowing  first 
north,  then  east.  The  left  limb  is  the  gorge  of  Zymeno.  Parnassus  fill?  all 
the  ground  north  of  the  cross  line ;  Mount  Kirphis  all  the  angle  between  the 
left  limb  and  the  stem.  In  the  other  angle  is  a  low  hill,  and  east  of  it  a 
meadow.  Roads  exist,  and  must  long  have  existed,  along  each  of  the  three 
water-courses;  but  we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  have  always  and  at  all 
places  been  on  the  same  side  as  at  present  of  the  streams.  At  the  present 
day  the  main  road  from  Delphi  to  Daulia  lies  north  of  the  cross  line,  and  a 
branch  road,  described  in  the  older  books  as  that  from  Ambryssus,  west  of 
the  stem.     Thus  Wordsworth's  Go-eece,  p.  231  : 

'The  road  from  Daulia  to  the  S.W.  leads  along  a  rugged  valley  to 
Delphi;  and  falls  in  with  another  from  Ambryssus  on  the  South  at  a  point 
half-way  between   the   two.     This   place  was   called  the    Schist^    Hodos   or 

Triodos The  tomb  of  Laius  and  his  attendant  was  seen  by  Pausaniaa 

on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  which  is  now  called  Zymeno.' 

Upon  this  I  observe  that  Zymeno  itself  is  a  well  and  khan  much  further 
to  the  west  than  this  junction  of  the  roads.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  suppose  that 
the  three  roads  led  (1)  to  Delphi  (2)  to  Daulia  and  (3)  to  Ambryssus  destroys, 
to  my  mind,  the  whole  point  of  the  story.  Oedipus  is  hastening  from  Delphi 
with  the  one  object  of  travelling  as  far  as  possible  from  Corinth.  He  is  not 
therefore  going  southwards  to  Ambryssus.  Suppose  him  going  to  Daulia. 
Whence,  then,  is  Laius  coming  ?  Not,  certainly,  from  Ambryssus  :  in  so  far  as 
the  commentators  have  realised  the  scene,  they  have  supposed  him  coming 
from  Daulia,  and  so  meeting  Oedipus  directly,  in  the  way  he  was  going. 
Now  I  do  not  say  this  is  impossible ;  I  do  not  deny  that  the  word  ^virqvrla^ov, 
which  no  doubt  suggested  it,  may  be  urged  in  its  favour ;  but  I  am  convinced 
it  is  a  mistake.  If  Oedipus  and  Laius  met  each  other  at  a  casual  fork,  while 
travelling  the  same  road,  there  is  no  point  in  the  often  repeated  assertion  that 
they  met  at  a  triodos  ;  the  turning  to  Ambryssus  is  merely  one  of  half-a-dozen 
that  might  be  selected  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstance  specially  tragic, 
nothing  Sophoclean,  nothing  Greek. 

It  is  true  that  modern  travellers  from  Thebes  generally  proceed  after 
leaving  Livadia  round  by  Chaeronea  and  Daulia  to  Delphi.  They  do  so, 
as  Pausanias  did,  to  see  the  cities  on  the  way ;  and  also  to  take  advantage  of 
a  good  road  as  far  as  Chaeronea.  Meantime  they  hardly  notice,  in  their 
guide  books,  the  mention  of  a  direct  road,  leading  due  west  from  Livadia 
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through  the  lonely  valley  in  which  lie  ruins  ascribed  to  the  Phocian  Trachis. 
Along  this  road  I  found  everywhere  traces  of  a  paved  way,  which  the  local 
guide  ascribed  to  the  Turks,  but  which  must  at  least  have  been  as  old  as  the 
Frankish  occupation,  and  was  probably  an  ancient  route.  At  the  ancient  well 
of  Korakolitho,  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  fall  stop,  it  descends 
abruptly  into  the  meadow.  Thence  at  the  present  day  its  course,  very  ill 
defined,  proceeds  westwards,  south  of  the  low  hi)l,  and  then  turns  north- 
wards, joining  the  Ambryssus  road  as  it  crosses  the  river  bed.  This  would  be 
the  road  for  Laius  to  follow,  going  on  business  straight  to  Delphi.  At  what- 
ever point  it  in  ancient  days  joined  the  main  road,  he  meets  a  wayfarer 
proceeding  along  that  road.  It  may  have  been,  as  generally  believed,  at  the 
present  junction;  it  may  have  been  further  east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Platania,  in  the  meadow.  Oedipus  was  bound  for  Daulia,  perhaps  for  Thessaly  ; 
in  another  moment  he  would  have  passed  on,  the  danger  would  have  passed 
with  him  ;  but  fate  forbids :  Laius  has  already  reached  the  fork  ;  the  paved 
way  is  too  narrow  for  an  armed  man  to  pass  the  driver  and  the  chariot 
together ;  the  driver  jostles  him,  he  strikes  back,  the  old  king  intervenes  and 
is  struck  down.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  narrow  gorge  or  steep  descent ; 
the  collision  was  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  pavement  (804) : 

i^  oBov  iJL  6  6'  ^ye/bLoov 
avT6<i  6'  6  7rpea-^v<:  tt/jo?  ^cau  rjXavver-qv. 

That  the  present  junction  is  the  place  where  a  modern  conflict  took  place 
between  Greek  soldiers  and  brigands  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  No  trace 
has  yet  been  found  there  of  the  monument  Pausanias  saw.  I  think  search 
might  be  made  for  it  with  advantage,  among  the  many  large  stones  in  the 
meadow  further  east. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Oedipus  did  not  go  to  Thessaly  ;  that 
he  came  to  Thebes  :  and  that  if  he  went  thither  round  by  Daulia,  Laius  may 
have  gone  to  Delphi  that  way.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  Oedipus  was  wandering, 
Laius  travelling  on  business.  The  circumstances  of  the  coming  of  Oedipus  to 
Thebes  are  not  known  to  us,  except  that  he  there  encountered  the  Sphinx. 
If  this  implies  that  he  came  over  Mount  Sphingion,  he  may  well 
have  come  from  the  north,  by  Akraephnia.  In  any  case  I  submit 
that  the  way  in  which  the  locality  is  indicated  by  Jocasta,  in  the 
second  passage  quoted,  as  she  stands  with  Oedipus  on  the  Kadmeion,  looking 
out  over  the  region,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Thebes  as  the  direction  of  the 
branch  road.  She  says,  '  A  forked  road  leads  to  the  same  place  from  Delphi 
and  from  Daulia ; '  there  is  no  mention  of  Ambryssus,  or  of  any  other 
destination  for  the  road  after  the  junction.  Its  destination,  therefore,  is 
Thebes,  the  place  where  the  speaker  stands ;  this  appears  the  sufficient  and 
only  possible  reason  why  she  does  not  specify  it.  With  this  I  am  glud  to 
see  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  (Pausanias,  vol.  v.  p.  231)  concurs.  But  why  does  he 
add  (p.  232)  'When  Oedipus  and  Laius  met,  Oedipus  was  on  his  way  from 
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Delphi  to  Thebes,  and  Laius  was  on  his  way  from  Thebes  to  Delplii '  ?  This 
makes  the  road  to  Daulia  as  superfluous,  dramatically,  as  is  that  from 
Ambryssus  on  the  older  hypothesis.  That  Oedipus  went  straight  to  Thebes, 
after  slaying  Laius,  seems  to  me  even  more  improbable  than  that  Laius 
went  round  by  Daulia  to  Delphi. 

George  Young. 
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ROADS  IN  PONTUS.  ROYAL  AND  ROMAN. 
[Plate  IV.] 


The  territory  once  occupied  by  the  Mithridatic  kingdom  of  Pontus  lies 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  high  AnatoHan  plateau. 
It  consists  of  a  long  strip  of  seaboard  and  a  broader  central  tract  of  alternate 
river  valleys  and  mountain  ranges.  The  mountains  and  valleys  run  more  or 
less  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  rise  one  behind  another  up  the  slope,  like  lines 
of  gigantic  entrenchments  scored  along  a  hillside.  The  channels  whereby  the 
Iris  and  the  Halys  pierce  their  way  northwards  are  mere  rifts  cleft  across 
through  the  ridges.     The  main  trend  of  hill  and  dale  is  from  east  to  west. 

The  northernmost  chain  of  mountains  steeply  overhangs  the  Euxine  and 
cuts  off  the  seaboard  from  the  country  behind.  Roads  across  this  barrier  are 
few  and  difficult.  In  the  whole  stretch  of  coast,  from  Amastris  on  the  west  to 
Trapezus  on  the  east,  Amisus  is  the  only  open  door  into  the  interior.  Here, 
between  the  Paphlagonian  mountains  and  the  Paryadres  range,  the  Halys  and 
the  Iris  find  an  exit  to  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  slight  dip — it  cannot  be  called  a 
gap — over  which  a  great  road  penetrates  to  Amasia  and  Cappadocia.  The 
road  is  not  really  difficult,  but  it  is  toilsome,  for  although  this  central  section 
of  the  country  is  relatively  low,  yet  the  ridges  and  valleys  pursue  their  course 
without  interruption  across  the  hollow,  and  if  the  former  are  not  quite  so  high 
as  in  the  east  and  west  the  latter  are  deeper.  The  modern  chauss^e  beyond 
Amasia  reaches  Sivas  (Sebasteia)  by  way  of  Tokat  (Dazimon).  Probably 
this  route  was  sometimes  used  in  antiquity,  e.g.  by  Mithridates  when  he  fled 
from  Cabira  before  Lucullus.  But  the  main  road  in  Mithridatic  times  seems 
to  have  taken  the  more  hilly  but  more  direct  course  through  Zela  to  Mazaca 
(Caesarea).  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  roads  from  the  upper 
Halys  on  the  east  and  Tavium  on  the  west  met  the  roads  from  Mazaca  and 


'  I  ought  to  say  that  my  own  knowledge  of  Tokat,  Turkhiil,  back  toNiksar,  Sonisa,  Ladik, 

Pontus  is   drawn  from  journeys  in  1891  and  Khavsa,  Vczir  Keupru,   Hulys  biidge,  back  to 

1899    along   the    following   routes— (a)   Sivas,  Khavsa,  M^irsovan,  Chorum.     The  books  which 

Zaia,  Enderes,  Park  (Nicopolis),  Lyons  valley,  I  have  found   most  useful  after  Strabo  arc  for 

Niksar,  Tokat,   Amasia,    Samsun   (of.   Supple-  geography   Murray's   excellent  Guide  to    Asia 

menlary   Papers    of    the    lioyal    Geographical  Minor,  and  for  history  M.   Theodore  Reinach's 

Society,  vol.  iii)  ;  (6)  Samsun,   Herek,    Niksar,  admirable  study  Mithridate  Eupator. 
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Amisiis.  In  later  days  Sebastopolis  (Sulu  Serai)  usurped  the  place  of  Zela, 
but  the  early  importance  of  Zela  is  shown  by  the  two  battles  fought  there. 
Sebastopolis  was  doubtless  the  better  road-centre,  but  Zela,  a  great  religious 
sanctuary  and  the  southern  frontier  city  of  Pontus,  at  first  overshadowed  it 
and  long  maintained  the  preeminence  in  spite  of  some  disadvantage  of 
situation. 

This  road  from  Amisus  to  Zela  was  of  great  commercial  importance.  It 
was  the  only  great  road  in  Pontus  from  north  to  south,  and  connected  Amasia, 
the  inland  capital  of  the  country,  with  the  sea.  More  than  that,  it  was  the 
one  northern  outlet  for  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia  Minor,  and  so  corresponded 
in  some  degree  to  the  famous  road  southwards  through  the  Cilician  gates. 
Amisus,  its  northern  terminus,  lay  on  the  headland  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
town,^  where  the  ground  is  still  littered  with  its  ruins.  The  starting-point  of 
the  main  road  southwards,  the  link  between  seaboard  and  interior,  planted 
between  the  alluvial  plains  at  the  mouths  of  the  Iris  and  the  Halys — the  only 
large  shelves  of  level  land  on  the  whole  coastline — Amisus  seemed  destined 
by  nature  to  become  the  maritime  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  choice  of 
Sinope  for  that  honour  can  only  be  explained  by  its  incomparable  situation 
for  a  naval  arsenal  and  the  wide  ambitions  of  the  later  kings.  Sinope  was 
promoted  for  strategic  and  imperial  reasons  to  be  the  Queen  of  the  Euxine. 
Amisus  remained  and  remains  the  commercial  capital  of  Pontus. 

But  important  as  this  road  from  Amisus  to  Zela  certainly  was,  it  was  not 
the  main  artery  of  communication  within  the  kingdom.  It  was  useful  for 
external  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  but  it  ran  counter  to  the 
configuration  of  the  country.  The  natural  routes  of  Pontus  run  at  right  angles 
to  it,  and  it  was  along  these  that  the  kingdom  extended  its  territory.  The 
long  axis  of  the  country  lay  east  and  west.^  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
roads  in  this  direction. 

The  nucleus  of  the  whole  land  is  the  valley  of  the  Iris,  or  rather  the  two 
valleys  and  the  open  shelf  of  coast  watered  by  that  river.  Its  three  plains, 
Themiscyra,  Phanaroea,  and  Dazimonitis,^  rise  like  terraces  one  above  another 
from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  plateau.  Each  upper  terrace  is  fenced  from 
each  lower  by  a  parapet  of  mountain,  so  that  easy  communication  between 
the  plains  is  to  be  found  only  at  their  extremities,  and  every  road  from  east 
to  west  is  bound  to  run  straight  through  one  or  other  of  them.  The  plain  of 
Themiscyra  is  the  eastern  half  of  the  flat  threshold  of  Pontus  which  the  Iris 
and  Halys  are  gradually  building.  But  the  northern  range  presses  so  closely 
on  the  Euxine  that  there  is  no  continuous  easy  passage  along  the  shore.  A 
road  of  a  sort  has  no  doubt  existed  from  time  immemorial,*  but  it  has  never 


1  Samsuii.  One  would  naturally  interpret  the  north  to  south  could  be  much  more,  whereas 
name  as  fWA/iiaoy  (cf.  Stambul,  Isnik,  Isniir,  the  road  from  Niksar  to  the  Halys,  only  a  frac- 
etc.),  but  certain  of  the  coins  seem  to  attest  a  tion  of  the  total  lenglh  of  tlie  kingdom,  is 
genuine  ancient  form  with  initial  sibilant.  105  miles. 

2  Mr.  J,  G.  C.  Anderson  tells  me  that  Amasia  »  Turkish  Charshembey  Ova,  Tash  Ova,  and 
is  71  i  miles  by  road  from  Samsun,  and  estimates  Kaz  Ova, 

the  total  to  Zela  at  99^.     No  Pontic  road  from  *  Cf.  Xenopiion,  Anab.  v. 
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been  a  good  one,  and  all  traffic  is  carried  on  upon  the  broad  highway  of  the 
sea.  A  coast  road  is  not  wanted,  and  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  inland 
country  cut  off  from  it  by  mountains  and  forests.  Dazimonitis,  the  uppermost 
terrace,  is  traversed  by  an  important  road  but  a  short  one.  The  Iris  enters 
the  plain  at  Comana  from  a  mere  cul  de  sac  in  the  hills.  The  only  practicable 
eastern  entrance  is  the  easy  pass  up  from  Niksar  (Cabira,  Neo-Caesarea). 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  the  road  forks  north-west  to  Amasia 
and  south-west  to  Zela.  The  central  terrace,  Phanaroea,  is  the  heart  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  a  magnificent  plain  some  forty  miles  long  and  three  to 
five  broad,  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  basin  by  some  low  hills  between 
Herek  and  Niksar.  The  Iris  issues  swirling  and  turbid  from  a  rocky  gorge 
at  the  west  end,  joins  the  Lycus  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  basin,  and 
disappears,  as  if  down  a  sink,  by  a  hidden  channel  close  under  the  huge 
shoulder  of  the  Paryadres  range,  which  stands  like  a  wall  along  the  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  plain.  The  lower  slopes  all  round  are  dotted  with  villages 
embedded  in  gardens  and  groves  of  fruit-trees  which  show  as  dark  green 
patches  on  the  cornland.  Water  is  good  and  plentiful.  For  an  inland 
district  the  elevation  is  singularly  small,  only  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
.above  sea-lev^l.  In  Strabo's  time  the  olive  flourished  there,  although  it  is 
rare  even  on  the  coast ;  and  at  the  present  day  rice  is  grown  on  the  flat 
ground  below  Niksar.  This  Garden  of  Pontus  lay  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  Eastwards  from  it  the  long  straight  valley  of  the  Lycus  runs  up 
into  Armenia  Minor  almost  to  the  Euphrates.  Westwards  the  valley  of  the 
Sepetli  Su  gives  a  gentle  easy  ascent  to  Lake  Stiphane  (Ladik  Gyul),  whence 
there  is  a  good  road  over  open  undulating  country  to  the  Halys ;  and  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Halys  the  valley  of  the  Amnias  offers  a  passage 
through  the  highlands  of  .Paphlagonia  to  the  frontier  of  Bithynia.  Thus 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Lycus  to  those  of  the  Amnias,  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  land,  nature  has  marked  out  an  easy  line  of  communica- 
tion.    This  was  the  grand  trunk  road  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

One  might  almost  say  that  Pontus  consists  of  two  roads,  this  great  trunk 
road  and  the  commercial  highway  from  Amisus  to  Zela.  Along  them  moves 
the  main  history  of  the  country,  and  most  other  roads  may  be  regarded  as 
mere  loops  to  them.  The  most  important  loops  are,  to  the  north  of  the  trunk 
road,  the  road  from  Cabira  (Niksar)  over  the  Paryadres  to  Oenoe,  along  the 
coast  through  Amisus  (where  it  hooks  on  to  the  commercial  highway)  to 
Sinope,  and  back  over  the  hills  to  the  Amnias  near  Boiavad ;  to  the  south,  the 
road  from  Amasia  through  the  plain  of  Dazimon  to  Cabira,  and  the  road  from 
Zela  by  the  upper  Halys  ^  to  Nicopolis.  Three  '  short-circuit  routes '  must  be 
particularly  mentioned :  first,  the  way  down  the  Iris  from  the  Phanaroea  to 


^  The  valley  of  the  upper  .Halys,  originally  province.     Dr.    Canington   of  the    American 

Cappadocian,      w.ia     subject     to     Mithridates  College  at  Marsovan  tells  me  the  curious  fact 

Eupator.      It  was   linked    to  Pontus  through  that  on  this  line  and  southwards  from  it  all 

Zela  at  the  one  end  and  through  Nicopolis  at  tlie  Armenians  speak  Turkish,   whereas  north 

the  other.     The   load  Zela,    Verisa,  Sebasteia,  of  it  all  speak  Armenian. 
Camisa,  Zara,  Nicopolis,  marks  the  line  of  this 
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Theraiscyra,  a  road  which  is  now  little  used  and  frequented  only  by  smugglers 
but  seems  to  have  had  some  importance  in  antiquity  ^ ;  second,  the  pass  from 
Herek  to  Comana,  not  an  easy  road  but  practicable  for  waggons ;  thirtl,  the 
road  from  Tokat  to  Sivas. 

The  two  main  roads  cut  one  another  between  Ladik  and  Khavsa,  and  it 
is  here  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  inland  capital  of  Poutus.  But  just 
as  the  maritime  capital  was  diverted  from  Amisus  to  the  strategically  superior' 
site  of  Si  nope,  so  the  inland  capital  was  atti'acted  southwards  from  the- 
junction  of  the  roads  by  the  matchless  position  of  Amasia  with  its  im- 
pregnable citadel,  its  wonderful  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  its  immense 
cornfield  in  the  Sulu  Ova,  Strabo's  XiXioKcofiov  nehiov.  The  importance  of 
Amasia  called  for  a  direct  communication  with  the  Phanaroea,  and  created, 
or  at  least  developed,  the  road  from  its  western  extremity  up  the  Iris 
valley.2  This  independent  road  was  continued  beyond  Amasia  through 
the  Sulu  Ova  to  meet  the  roads  from  Angora  through  Chorum  and 
from  Paphlagonia  through  Osmanjik.  Another  important  independent  road- 
branched  from  the  trunk  road  at  Nicopolis  and  struck  across  to  the  bend  of 
the  Euphrates  at  Zimara.^  But  neither  of  these  roads  could  rank  with  the- 
two  already  described  in  importance  for  the  vital  economy  of  the  country. 
To  use  a  physiological  metaphor,  the  road  from  Amisus  to  Zela  was  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  national  body,  the  road  from  the  head  of  the  Lycus 
to  that  of  the  Amnias  was  its  spinal  cord.  The  one  was  necessary  to  the 
trade  and  material  power  of  the  Pontic  kingdom,  the  other  to  its  unity, 
administration,  active  force,  and  defence.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  History 
is  chiefly  concerned. 

II. 

The  system  of  roads  and  the  campaigns  of  Mithridates  Eupator  and  hia 
son  Pharnaces  illustrate  one  another.  It  will  be  useful  briefly  to  review 
those  campaigns,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  our  province,  in  relation  to  the 
topography. 

The  annexation  of  Armenia  Minor  *  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Mithridates'  enterprises.  Control  over  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lycus,  and  the 
head  of  the  great  road  down  it,  was  essential  both  to  the  security  of  his 
hereditary  kingdom  and  to  the  pursuit  of  his  designs  on  Colchis.  The  old 
frontier  of  Pontus  probably  ran  from  the  head  of  the  Iris  valley  northwards 
through  Koilii  Hissar,  where  two  strong  fortresses  guarded   the  pass  down 

1  This  road  was  included  in  Pontus  Galaticua  road   at   Niksar,   Fidi,  and  Chalgara.     Fidi  = 

(Ptolemy,   Geogr.  v,   6,   3),   probably  in  order  Ptolemy's   n«o,    which    appears    also  on   the 

that  the  Galatian  province  might  have  its  own  Peutinger  Table. 

free  access  to  the  sea.     By  it  Lucullus  entered  ^  See  Mr.   V.  W.  Yorke's  discussion  of  thig 

the  Phanaroea.     One  purpose  of  the  fortress  of  road  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  voL  viii.  pp. 

Eupatoria-Magnopolis  was  to  guard  it.  467-8. 

^  There  are  Roman  milestones  in  the  Phana-  *  Strabo,  555. 
roea    belonging    to    the   Neo-Caesarea-Aniasia 
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the  Lycus,  to  Pharnacia  on  the  coast.     The  acquisition  of  Armenia  Minor 
carried  the  kingdom  to  its  natural  eastward  limit. 

We  next  turn  to  the  western  end  of  the  trunk  road.  In  the  year  88  B.C. 
Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  invaded  the  Pontic  territory  by  the  valley  of  the 
Amnias.  Mithridates  was  mustering  his  forces  in  the  Chiliokomon,  but  his 
vanguard  under  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus  met  and  routed  the  Bithynians 
on  the  Amnias.  Mithridates  pressed  forward  up  the  river,  forced  the  pass 
over  Mount  Scorobas  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  which  was  only  feebly 
defended,  and  poured  his  army  into  Bithynia.  These  operations  were  all  on 
the  trunk  road  west  of  the  Halys.  Probably  the  battle  was  fought  near  the 
junction  of  the  road  to  Sinope,  in  defence  of  that  capital.^ 

The  raids  of  Murena  in  83  B.c.^  only  touched  the  southern  frontier 
districts  of  Pontus.  I  believe  (with  Mommsen,  against  Reinach)  that  the 
Comana  reached  by  him  was  not  the  Pontic  city  but  the  Cappadocian. 
Memnon  ascribes  to  him  a  movement  on  Sinope,  but  I  suspect  that  he  has 
confused  him  with  his  son,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  Cicero's  client. 

In  74  or  73  B.C.  Mithridates  again  invaded  Bithynia.  His  route  is  not 
clear,  but  seems  to  have  been  the  road  through  Osmanjik  and  Tossia  rather 
than  the  valley  of  the  Amnias.^  Probably  his  forces  gathered  in  the 
Chiliokomon  and  he  took  the  shortest  way  in  order  to  save  time. 

On  his  return  from  this  disastrous  campaign  Mithridates  took  up  his 
position  at  Cabira  (Niksar)  at  the  east  end  of  the  Phanaroea,  and  organised 
a  fresh  army.  Lucullus,  much  hampered  by  lack  of  transport  and  provisions, 
advanced  slowly  through  Galatia,  and  probably  entered  Pontus  by  way  of 
Chorum  and  the  Chiliokomon.  His  first  care  was  to  establish  communica- 
tions with  his  fleet.  He  left  Amasia  and  the  Phanaroea,  which  were  occupied 
by  Mithridates'  troops,  unmolested  on.  his  right,  and  marched  straight  down 
the  great  north  road  to  Amisus,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  The  defence  was 
stubborn,  and  Mithridates  contrived  to  aid  the  besieged  with  supplies  and 
reinforcements,  probably  sent  down  the  road  along  the  Iris  and  through  the 
town  of  Thcmiscyra.  It  was  doubtless  partly  to  check  this  assistance,  partly 
to  open  the  way  for  his  attack  on  Cabira,  that  Lucullus,  leaving  his  legate 
Murena  to  blockade  Amisus,  marched  with  three  legions  against  Themiscyra 
and  Eupatoria,  which  guarded  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of  the  pass.  The 
fortress  of  Eupatoria  was  doubly  important.  It  stood  just  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  on  a  rocky  knoll  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Iris  a  little  below  its 
junction  with  the  Lycus,  and  commanded  not  only  the  pass  down  the  river 
but  also  the  bridge  which  carried  the  great  trunk  road  across  it.  The 
capture,   by   storm    or   by   treachery,    of  these   two    strongholds   admitted 

*  Appian,  Mithr.  18-9,  Memnon  31,  Strabo,  (562)  Timonitis  boi-lered  immediately  on 
662.  Bithynia.     Possibly,  as  Reinach  suggests,  Mith- 

*  Appian,  Mithr.  64-6,  Memnon  36.  ridates'  amiy  marched  in  two  columns.     One 

*  Appian  and  Plutarch  are  vague.  Memnon  would  go  by  Osmanjik  and  Tossia,  the  other 
(37)  says  ifxtlytro  8iek  t^v  Tj/ncDcirfSoi  lla<p\a.'  by  Chorum  and  Changra.  On  the  date  see 
fovlai  *U   tV   TaKarlav,  koX   {varatoi   tls   -rV  ViQ\nic\\,MUhridate,  p.  321,  note, 

^iBvflaw   iKpiHuuTai.     Hut   according    to  Stiabo 
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LucuUus  to  the  Phanaroea.^     lie  turned   eastwards  along  the  trunk  road  to 
attack  Mithridates. 

From  Eupatoria  to  Cabira  the  road  runs  through  level  ground  between 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lycus  and  tiie  foot  of  the  Paryadres  range.  But  about 
15  miles  from  Eupatoria  and  12  from  Cabira  it  has  to  cross  the  broken  ridge 
of  hilly  country  which  divides  the  Phanaroea  into  two  basins.  The  Lycus 
has  cut  a  channel  through  the  ridge,  but  neither  the  Eupatoria  road  on  the 
right  bank,  nor  the  Amasia  road  on  the  left,  can  follow  tiie  river  at  all  closely. 
The  latter  road  crosses  the  Lycus  a  little  above  the  gorge  on  a  bridge,  which 
has  been  many  times  rebuilt,  but  seems  to  be  Roman  in  parts,  and  probably 
represents  a  still  older  original.  Mithridates  advanced  over  the  bridge 
along  the  Amasia  road,  and  threatened  the  flank  of  LucuUus'  column 
on  its  march  from  Eupatoria.  In  response  to  this  challenge  the  Roman 
cavalry  seems  to  have  crossed  the  river,  which  is  easily  forded  in 
summer,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Pontic  horsemen  were 
victorious  and  gained  control  of  the  whole  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Lycus 
right  up  to  the  Paryadres.  LucuUus  was  driven  up  the  slope  leaving 
the  road  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  cut  him  off  from  Eupatoria.  But  if 
Mithridates  was  eager  to  cut  off  LucuUus,  LucuUus  was  no  less  eager  to  cut 
off  Mithridates.  By  a  night  march  along  the  hillside  he  circumvented  the 
king,  and  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position  above  the  plain,  out  of 
reach  of  the  cavalry  and  defended  by  a  ravine.  This  position  must,  I  think, 
be  sought  on  the  ridge  between  the  two  basins,-  perhaps  near  the  village  of 
Manas,  where  there  is  a  deep  watercourse  spanned  by  a  fine  single-arched 
bridge  resting  on  possibly  ancient  foundations.  In  this  situation  LucuUus 
blocked  the  direct  road  to  Cabira  and  threatened  the  bridge  on  the  Amasia 

1  The   accounts  transmilted  to  us  of   these  falsely  counected  with  Amisus,  to  the  disloca- 

operations  ( Ai-piaii,  Mithr.  78-9,  Plutarch,  LiK.  tiou  of  the  whole  \A.\n  of  campaign.     M.mnon's 

14,    Memnon   43-5)   are   meagre   and  obscure.  account   of  the  storming   of  Eupatoria    looks 

The  route  fol'owed  by  LucuUus  is  defined  only  like  a  reduplication  of  the  capture  of  Amisus, 

as  having  laiu  '  through  the  mountains,'  and  whereas  M.  Reinach's  ingenious  combination  of 

no   relation    is   recognised    between  it  and  his  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  with  the  Ueason  of 

attacks  on  Themiscy iti  and  Eupatoria.     We  arc  Phoenix  is  extremely  plausible  (Reinach,  Mithri- 

left  in  the  dark  as  to  the   fate  of  Themiscyra,  datf,  p.  337). 

which  must  have  been  taken  before  LucuUus  ^  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  [Lue.  15)  speaks  of 

could   proceed      The   capture  of  Eupatoria  is  LucuUus   having  got    through   a    'pass'   and 

falsely  involved  with  the  siege  of  Amisus.     If  occupied  a  position  'overhanging  Cabira,'  but 

there  really  was  a  second  Eupatoiia,  a  suburb  these  expressions  seem  to  me  to  be  not  unnatural 

of  Amisus" (which   I   doubt),   ir  might  explain  exaggerations.     The  passage  between  the  river 

tliis   miirapprehension   and    the    contradiction  and  the  hills,  or  even  the  whole  valley  at  this 

between  Memnon,  who  tells  how  Eupatoria  was  point,  may  reasonably  be  called  a  pass.    LucuUus 

carried  by  an  unexpected  assault,  and  Appian,  had  got  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  over- 

who  implies  that  it  surrendered  to  the  Romans  looked  the  plain  of  Niksar.     It  must  be  remem- 

{Mithr.   115).       But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  bered  that  he  cannot  be  thrust  too  far  eastwarxls, 

that  the  root  of  the  confusion  may  have  been  for   ho  has  to  comnmnicate  with  CappaJocia, 

that   the  story  of    the   siege  of    Amisus   was  and  the   road   from   Cabira   to   Comana   must 

reserved  to  the  d;ite  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  have    been    in    Mithridates'   hands   (Appian, 

and   with   it    tlie    attack    on    Eupatoria    (c-V.  Mithr.    82.).     The  ridge  v«a3  the   nearest  and 

Memnon's    order),    so    that    the     latter     was  most  obviovis  point  for  LucuUus  to  seize,  and  in 

divorced    from   the   march    of    Luculius    and  every  way  fiU  the  rest  of  the  narrative 
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road.  Mithridates  fell  back  to  protect  his  coramunicatious.  He  encamped  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lyons  opposite  to  Lucullns,  bnt  probably  rather  farther 
east  and  nearer  to  the  bridge.  From  this  station  he  dominated  both  plains 
with  his  cavalry  and  held  his  antagonist  pinned  against  the  wall  of  the  Pary- 
adres.  The  Romans  soon  began  to  suffer  from  famine.  To  draw  supplies 
fiom  the  west  along  the  length  of  the  Phanaroea  was  impossible.  Lucullus 
was  reduced  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  revictualling  his  army  from 
Cappadocia,  across  the  line  of  road  commanded  by  the  enemy.  He  probably 
used  the  pass  from  Herek  to  Comana.  The  first  convoy,  escorted  by  no  less 
than  ten  cohorts,  fought  its  way  through.  Mithridates  sent  his  cavalry  to 
waylay  the  second,  but  his  officers  made  the  mistake  of  attacking  in  the  pass 
instead  of  in  the  open,  and  their  force  was  almost  annihilated.  Having  lost 
the  best  part  of  his  cavalry  Mithridates  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
Cabira,  for  the  plain  was  now  open  to  the  Roman  infantry,  and  Lucullus  held 
the  shorter  road.  Retreat  was  necessary,  but  it  became  a  rout.  The  king 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  Comana  and  thence  across  the  Euphrates  to  Tigranes. 
He  probably  intended  to  gain  Cabira  by  the  bridge  higher  up  the  Lycus  on 
the  Comana  road,  but  was  headed  off  by  the  Romans. 

This  interesting  strategic  duel  was  fought  out  entirely  on  the  central 
section  of  the  great  trunk  road  and  its  branches.  Our  authorities,  ^  full  of 
detail  in  describing  incidents,  are  miserably  vague  as  to  localities.  I  have 
given  the  interpretation  of  them  suggested  to  me  by  the  topography. 

It  was  near  the  same  point  that  Mithridates  resumed  the  contest  on  his 
return  to  Pontus  three  years  later.  He  entered  his  old  kingdom  perhaps  by 
the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  and  blockaded  the  legate  Fabius  Hadrianus  in  Cabira. 
Triarius  opportunely  arrived  from  Asia  and  raised  the  siege.  Mithridates 
withdrew  up  the  pass  to  Comana,  and  held  the  line  of  the  upper  Iris.  Both 
took  up  winter  quarters,  Mithridates  at  Zela,  Triarius  confronting  him  at 
Gazioura  (Gaz-Ibora,^  now  Turkhal).  Triarius  liad  only  to  cover  Amasia 
and  wait  for  Lucullus,  who  was  falling  back  through  Cappadocia  followed  by 
Tigranes.  The  main  object  of  Mithridates  was  to  prevent  their  junction  and 
deal  with  each  separately.  By  a  demonstration  against  Dadasa^  he  pro- 
voked the  legate  to  attack  him,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  crushing  defeat. 
Then  he  turned  to  face  Lucullus.  But  so  strong  was  the  position  which  he 
occupied  on  the  heights  above  Talaura  that  the  Roman  general  declined  to 
attempt  to  dislodge  him,  and  Mithridates  did  not  repeat  the  error  of  Triarius 
by  taking  the  offensive. 

The  general  strategic  situation  is  clear.  Mithridates  was  threatening, 
and  Triarius  defending,  the  road  from  Zela  to  Amasia  and  Aniisus.  Lucullus 
was  coming  up  from  Nisibis,  doubtless  by  the  road  from  Melitene  toSebasteia 
(Sivas;.     Where  then  is  Talaura  ?     It  issues  coins  of  Mithridatic  date  with 


'  The   ouly  detailed   accounls    are   Appian,  from  Basil  that  Ibora  must  also  be  placed  about 

Mithr.  79-82,  and  Plutarch,  Liie.  15-7.     Both  Turklial.     No  doubt  Ibora  and  louia   are  the 

evidently  draw  on  the  same  source.  .same  word,  and  Gaz  is  pieserved  in  the  Turkish 

*  Strabo  547  clearly  indicates  the  position  of  Kaz  Ova. 

Gazioura.     Ramsay,  Hvit.  Gcogr.  326-8,  proves  *  Can  Dadasa  be  Dazya  near  Turkhal  ? 
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the  legend  TAYAAPHN,  J^nd  is  mentioned  three  times  in  literature,  always 
in  connection  with  Mithridates — (1)  Appian.  J/i<A?*.  115,  as  a  treasure-house> 
without  indication  of  position.  (2)  Plutarch,  Luc.  19.  Lucullus  pursues 
Mithridates  as  far  as  Talaura  on  his  flight  from  Cabira  to  Tigranes.  The 
king  had  first  escaped  to  Comana  (Appian,  Mithr.  82),  so  Talaura  must  lie  on 
a  road  from  Comana  to  the  Euphrates.  (3)  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvi.,  16,  the 
passage  here  in  question.  The  two  latter  passages  point  in  the  direction  of 
Sivas.  The  earliest  name  of  Sivas  is  unknown.  From  Strabo  we  gather 
that  it  was  Pompey's  Megalopolis  before  it  was  Sebasteia,  but  it  evidently 
existed  before  Pompey's  colony.^  Talaura,  which  disappears  with  Mithridates, 
would  fit  the  position  well  enough.  Mithridates  would  naturally  await  Lu- 
cullus on  the  hil's  north  of  Sivas  near  the  parting  of  the  roads  to  Zela  and 
Comana,  perhaps  at  Yeni  Khan,  where  Ramsay  {Hist.  Geogr.  pp.  220  and 
266),  puts  the  great  Byzantine  camp  of  Bathys  Rhyax.^ 

In  the  spring  of  66  B.C.  Pompey  advanced  from  Galatia  to  reconquer 
Pontus,  and  Mithridates  fell  back  before  him  towards  Armenia.  The 
narratives  preserved  to  us  of  this  campaign^  are  too  vague  to  identify  the 
localities  with  any  precision.  Probably  the  preliminary  skirmishes  and 
manoeuvres  took  place  in  the  hilly  country  traversed  by  the  Lycus  between 
Nicopolis  and  Cabira.  Mithridates'  last  stand  must  be  put  somewhere  near 
;^icopolis,  and  the  crowning  catastrophe  two  nights'  march  farther  east. 
Dasteira  ought,  on  the  analogy  of  Dasmenda  and  Dastarkon,  to  be  a  fortress 
on  a  rock.  Either  Koilu  Hissar  or  Shabhan  Kara  Hissar  might  be  suggested. 
At  all  events  the  whole  campaign  moved  along  the  great  trunk  road  up 
the  Lycus. 

It  was  ii^  this  same  region  near  Nicopolis  that  Pharnaces  defeated 
Domitius  Calvinus  in  the  autumn  of  48  or  spring  of  47  B.C.  Domitius 
advanced  from  Comana  (Pontica)  by  hill  tracks  along  the  ridge  between  the 
Iris  and  the  Halys  (or  at  least  along  one  of  the  ridges  between  the  Lycus  and 
the  Halys).  He  attacked  Pharnaces  under  the  walls  of  Nicopolis,  and  with- 
drew after  his  defeat  to  Cappadocia  and  Asia,  doubtless  through  Zara  and 
Sebasteia.* 

Pharnaces  overran  Pontus,  and  on  the  approach  of  Caesar  a  few  months 
later  from  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  took  up  his  station  at  Zela  to  cover  his 
new  dominions.  Caesar  venit,  vidit,  vicit.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
same  ground  on  which  Mithridates  had  vanquished  Triarius.  Pharnaces  fled 
to  Sinope,  whence  he  took  ship  for  his  Bosporan  kingdom.  Probably  he 
escaped  down  the  main  road  to  Amisus,  which  was  in  his  possession.^ 


1  Strabo  560,  cf.  557  and  559.  was  fought. 

■■*  On  the  whole   campaign  see   Dio  CassiUs,  '  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvi.  46-50,  Appian,  Mithr, 

xxxvi.     11-17,    Plutarch,    Luc.    35,    Appian,  97-101,  Plutarch,  Pomp.  32,  Strabo,  556. 

Mithr.  88-90.     Appian  sends  Mithridates  back  *  Bell.  Alex.  34-40,  Dio  Cassius,  xlii,  45-6. 

from   Zela  into   Armenia  Minor,  but   that   is  *  Bell.    Alex.  66-77. rDio  Cassius,  xlii,  -46-8, 

improbable,  for   Lucullus  would   hardly   have  Appian,  Mithr.  120,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  91,  Plutarch, 

crossed  the   Halys   before  Sivas,  and  was  not  Caes.  50,  Suetonius,  Jul.  35,  37. 
many  days  journey  from  Zela  when  the  battle 
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III. 


The  foregoing  review  of  campaigns  has  sufficiently  indicated  the  military 
importance  of  the  main  roads  and  especially  of  the  trunk  road  through  the 
heart  of  the  country.  This  great  road  was  guarded  in  Mithridatic  times  not 
only  by  a  chain  of  castles —Strabo  names  Sagylium,  Ikizari,  New  Castle,^ 
Dasteira,  Hydara,  Basgoedariza,  and  Sinoria — but  also  by  the  first-class 
fortress  of  Cabira,  the  capital  of  eastern  Pontus,  and  by  two  military  colonies, 
Eupatoria  and  Laodicea.  Eupatoria  has  already  been  described.  It  guarded 
the  pass  up  the  gorge  of  the  Iris  and  the  bridge  over  that  river.  Laodicea 
is  not  noticed  by  our  literary  authorities,  but  is  known  from  coins,  and  still 
keeps  its  name  in  the  Turkish  Ladik.  It  lies  near  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Stiphane  against  the  hills  which  fringe  the  south  shore,  just  below  a  strong 
castle  which  is  possibly  Strabo's  Ikizari.  The  foundation  of  Laodicea  is  very 
plausibly  ascribed  by  M.  Reinach  {Mithridate,  p.  54)  to  Laodice  the  mother 
of  Mithridates  Eupator.  Its  position,  close  to  the  crossing  of  the  two  main 
roads,  seems  to  show  that  this  colony  was  intended  to  garrison  that  important 
point,  or  even  to  become  a  new  capital  for  the  entire  kingdom. 

When  Pompey  organised  the  conquered  territory  after  the  final  expulsion 
of  Mithridates,  he  planted  no  less  than  five  of  his  cities  on  the  trunk  road. 
These  were  Nicopolis  (Purk,.near  Enderes  in  the.  valley  of  the  Lycus),  which 
probably  superseded  Dasteira ;  Diospolis,  the  Mithridatic  Cabira,  afterwards 
Sebaste  and  later  still  Neo-Caesavea  (Niksar) ;  Magnopolis,  Mithridates' 
Eupatoria  ;  Neapolis,  formerly  Phazemon,  between  the  Ph^naroea  and  the 
Halys ;  and  Pompeiopolis,  now  Tash  Keupru,  on  the  Amnias, 

Only  Neapolis  is  difficult  to  fix.  Its  territory  is  clearly  defined  by 
Strabo,^  but  contains  three  possible  sites,  Vezir  Keupru,  Ladik,  and  Khavsa. 
Vezir  Keupru  has  hitherto  had  the  best  claim,  but  an  inscription  copied 
there  by  Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Anderson  and  me  proves  that  it  was  Neo-Claudiopolis, 
and  NeoClaudiopolis  can  scarcely  be  a  later  name  for  Neapolis,  because  its 
native  name  was  not  Phazemon  but  Andrapa.^  Ladik  cannot  plausibly  be 
identified  with  Neapolis,  for  its  coins  show  that  the  name  Laodicea  dates 
from  Mithridatic  times,  so  that  it  would  have  to  come  between  the  names 
Phazemon  and  Neapolis.  But  in  that  case  Strabo  must  surely  have  men- 
tioned it,  and  why  should  the  ephemeral  name  Laodicea  have  taken  root  and 
survived  rather  than  the  Roman  Neapolis  or  the  native  Phazemon  ?     There 

*  The  precise  position  of  Koii'J.i'  has  not  been  technical  term  for  a  military  colony, 

determined  in  spite  of  Strabo's  detailed  dcs-  ^    Neo-Claudiopolis    is    known    from    coins, 

cnption  (556),  but  it  probably  stood  near  the  Ptolemy,   V  4,   6,  identifies   it  wiih    Andrapa, 

Lycus.  "AcSpoira  rj  Koi  tifOK\avSi6iro\is.     Andrapa  was 

-  Strabo  560  The  text  seems  to  be  corru[)t  certainly  the  later  name  of  the  place,  and  the 
although  the  sense  is  plain.  Besides  the  cor-  only  name  in  Byzantine  times.  There  is  no 
rection  ti*airo\7rtp  for  Mfya\6-wo\iv,  I  fancy  we  positive  proof  that  it  was  the  earlier,  but  all 
ought  to  write  wopA  for  Kark  (cf.  Meineke,  probability  favours  the  assumption.  Our  in- 
Kind.  Stroll,  j,  put  a  comma  nt  kw/jltiv,  and  read  scription  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Anderson 
&To8«((ai  [au]Tiii>  KciTotKlaf.    KaroiKia  is  almost  a  in  the  Jouni,  of  Hell.  Stud,  xx.,  p.  152, 
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remains  Khavsa,  where  inscriptions  attest  an  ancient  site.  The  frequented 
hot  baths  of  Khavsa  are  obviously  the  Bepfia  vSara  tmv  't>a^r)fi(ovcT<J!)v  noticed 
by  Strabo.  The  expression  seems  at  first  sight  to  separate  them  from  the 
town,  but  Phazemon,  and  therefore  Neapolis,  now  appears  to  have  been 
actually  at  the  springs. 

These  Pompeian  foundations  were  intended  to  garrison  the  road  and 
stretch  a  chain  of  Roman  influence  and  civilisation  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  land.  How  many  of  them  were  included  in  the  original  province  of 
Pontus  is  a  difficult  question  ^ ;  but  their  purpose  is  clear,  and  we  are  here 
concerned,  not  with  the  intricate  and  ephemeral  arrangements  made  by 
successive  Roman  rulers  for  the  government  of  the  old  Mithridatic  realm,  but 
with  the  relation  of  the  great  Pontic  highway  to  the  eastern  frontier. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Empire  a  fringe  of  client  states  separated  the 
Roman  provinces  from  the  Euphrates.  It  was  doubtless  partly  because  many 
of  the  border  lands  remained  outside  its  immediate  control,  partly  also 
because  the  eastern  boundary  was  not  acknowledged  to  be  more  than  tem- 
porary and  provisional,  that  the  imperial  government  did  little  or  nothing  to 
organise  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  frontier  before  the  close  of  its 
first  century.  The  settlement  effected  by  Corbulo  with  Parthia  and  the 
successive  annexations  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  Armenia 
Minor,  and  Commagene  must  have  pressed  the  problem  forward.  Vespasian, 
who  completed  the  annexation  and  first  installed  legions  in  Cappadocia,^  may 
plausibly  be  assumed  to  have  organised  the  scheme  of  defence,  which  appears 
in  any  case  to  have  been  laid  out  before  Trajan's  progress  up  the  Euphrates.^ 

^  Strabo's    words    (561),    4kuvos    (no/iir^ioj)  if  Amasia  cannot  be  admitted,  Tieuni.     Until 

fifv   odv  oi/TO)  SifTo^e  tV  ta^-nfxtcvlTtv,  oi  S'utr-  the  problem  of  the  Pontic  Koiya  is  cleared  up, 

Tf pov  fiaaiXtvai  koX  ravr-nv  eveifxav,  imply  that  they  had   better  be  kept  out  of  the  question. 

Niapolis     was     included.      His     account     of  Strabo  could  not  speak  as  he  docs  on  p.  541,  if 

Pompey's  distribution    of   Paphlagonia   (541),  Pompey's  province  had  been  no  bigger  than  the 

some   of   which   was   given    to   the   House    of  later  Pontns  ;  and  to  whom  were  all  the  districts 

Pylaemencs  and  some   retained,    implies  that  afterwards    known   as   Pontus    Galaticus    and 

Pompeiopolis  was  IE  eluded.     Both  these  cities  Pontus   Polemoniacus    assigned?     It   must    be 

were  again  included  in  the  province  of  Pontus  remembered  that  Pompey's  arrangements  were 

before  Strabo  wrote  (544— wal  /tf'xpt  SePpo  roU  upset  fifteen  years  later  when  Pliarnaces  over- 

'Pocfiaiois  v  novTtKii  iirapxia  cKpwpiarai :  cf.  561-2,  ran  the  country,  and  that  Caesar,  Antony,  and 

where  i)  inrhs  "AAvos  x'^P"  t^s  UovrtK^s  ivapxias  Augustus  made  their  own  distributions, 

includes  Pompeiopolis)  and  their  era,  6-5  B.C.,  ^  gueton.    Vei>p.    8  ;  cf.  Tac.    Hist.    ii.   81, 

indicates  the   date   of  their  re-admission.     Cf.  Joseph.  B.J.  vii,  1,  3. 

J.II.S.  XX.   pp.   152-3,    155,   160-1.     The  four  ^  Josephus  (I.e.)  says  that  Legio  XII.  Ful- 

gieat  coast-towns,  Heraclea,  Amastris,  Sinopc,  minata  was  stationed  at  Melitene  at  the  end 

and   Amisus,  were  certainly  included  (M.  Th.  of  the   Jewish   War.      Commagene,   annexed 

Keinach  exaggerates  when  he  says,  p.  400  note  7,  a.d.  72,  not  without  fighting,  cannot  have  been 

that  Heraclea  was  not  restored  before  the  time  of  left  without  a  garrison.     The  camp  at  Samosata 

Caesar.     See  Memnon   60).     The  other  five  of  must  date  from  the  occupation,  and  possibly 

Pompey's  eleven  iroAiT€rai  may  be  open  to  doubt.  Legio   XVI.    Flavia  Firma    was  posted   there 

The    simplest    liypothesis    is  that    they   were  from  the  first.     But  Commagene  was  reckoned 

Pompey's  other  five  foundations,  Magnopolis,  to   the   Syrian  command,   whereas    Suetonius 

DiospolLs,    Nicopolis,    Megalopolis,    and    Zela.  and  Tacitus",  speak  of  iegrioTw  (plural)  '  added  to 

If  Nicopolis  mws^be  surrendered  to  Deiotarus,  Cappadocia.'     We  should  expect,  therefore,  to 

Amasia  might  take  its  place,  or,  as  a  last  resort  find  that  Vespasian  also  established  the  legion- 
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The  line  of  defence  consisted  of  three  legionary  camps,  at  Samosata, 
Melitene,  and  Satala  respectively,  connected  one  with  another  and  with  the 
naval  arsenal  at  Trapezus  by  a  chain  of  smaller  stations  on  a  military  road.^ 
Each  of  the  three  camps  was  placed  at  a  point  where  this  line  running  north 
and  south  was  intersected  by  a  great  highway  running  east  and  west.  Thus 
it  was  easy  for  the  Romans  to  push  forward  troops  and  munitions  of  war  from 
the  west,  either  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  or  for  an  invasion  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  repair 
of  the  main  roads  leading  from  the  west  to  the  legionary  camps.  What  we 
know  of  their  course  and  history  comes  largely  from  the  milestones  erected 
beside  them.  For  the  road  behind  Samosata  epigraphical  evidence  seems  to 
be  still  lacking.  One  would  expect  it  to  turn  up  in  the  direction  of  Antioch. 
The  road  to  Melitene  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  light  of  its  numerous 
milestones  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society's  Supplementary  Papers.  The  road  to  Satala  was  none  other 
than  the  old  trunk  road  of  Pontus.  A  series  of  milestones  from  it  will  be 
found  published  in  the  Jmirnal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  xx.,  and  a  few  more  may 
be  added  from  other  sources.     The  following  list  is,  I  believe,  complete  : — 


ary  camp  at  Satala.  A  milestone  at  Melik 
Sherif  {C.I.L.  iii.  306,  probably  on  the  road 
from  Satala  to  Melitene),  and  an  inscription 
near  Tiflis  (published  with  C.I.L.  iii.  6052), 
both  dated  a.d.  75,  show  that  his  attention 
was,  in  fact",  directed  to  the  defences  and  lines 
of  comnaniication  in  the  north-east,  where  the 
Alani  were  a  pressing  menace  (cf.  Joseph.  B.J. 
vii.  7,  4).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no 
evidence  of  any  legion  having  ever  been 
stationed  at  Satala  except  Legio  XV.  Apol- 
linaris,  which  can  not  be  proved  to  have  been 
established  in  Cappadocia  until  the  last  years 
of  Hadrian's  reign  (Arrian,  Acies  c.  Alanos, 
5).  Indeed,  the  evidence  seems  at  first  sight 
to  tell  strongly  against  an  earlier  arrival.  Legio 
XV.  Apollinaris  was  on  the  Save  in  southern 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  took 
part  in  the  Parthian  and  Jewish  wars  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  23,  xv.  25.  Hid.  v.  1.  Josephus, 
B.J.  -iii.  4,  2).  After  the  latter  it  was  sent 
back  to  Pannonia  (Joseph.  B.J.  vii.  5,  3). 
Xow  the  camp  at  Carnuntum  would  seem  to 
have  been  built  by  Vespasian  in  A.D.  73  {C.I.L. 
iii.  11194-6),  and  the  monuments  of  Legio 
XV.  Apollinaris  are  so  numerous  there  that 
they  postulate  a  long  sojourn  (cf.  Mommsen's 
note,  C.I.L.  iii.  p.  550).  Hirschfeld,  how- 
ever, has  ingeniously  argued  from  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  inscriptions  that  the  camp  at 
Carnuntum  must  date  from  before  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  probably  from  that  of  Tiberius,  and 


that  Vespasian  merely  restored  or  rebuilt  it 
{Arch.-Ep.  Mitt,  aus  Oesterr.  v.  pp.  216-9). 
If  Hirschfeld's  argument  may  be  accepted, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Legio  XV.  Apollinaris,  having  built  the  new 
camp  at  Carnuntum,  was  sent  on  to  build  new 
fortifications  at  Satala  and  Harmozica.  The 
antecedent  probability  that  Vespasian  planted 
a  legion  at  Satala  strengthens  Hirschfeld's 
argument.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  problenr 
has  ever  been  approached  from  the  Cappado- 
cian  side. 

In  any  case  it  can  be  no  accident  that  the 
three  camps  are  all  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Trajan.  He  struck  the  Euphrates  at 
Samosata,  marched  up  to  Satala,  and  thence 
into  Armenia,  and  is  said  to  have  conferred 
political  status  on  Melitene  (Dio  Cass.  Ixviii. 
18-19,  cf.  Ixxi.  2,  Procop.  De  Aed.  iii.  4). 
Nothing  can  be  built  on  Dio's  remark  that 
Trajan  occupied  Samosata  without  fighting. 
He  says  the  same  of  the  whole  march  to  Satala. 

If  Tacitus'  words  [Hist.  ii.  6)  Cappadocia 
Pontusqice  ct  quidquid  castrorum  Armcniin 
pratcnditur  may  be  pressed,  there  were  camps 
along  the  frontier  before  there  were  legions. 
That  is  probable  enough. 

1  The  best  detailed  account  of  the  Upper 
Euphrates  frontier  is  Mr.  V,  W.  Yorke's 
paper,  '  A  journey  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Euphrates,'  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
viii,  1896.     Cf.  ihoJ.II.S.  xviii.  1898. 
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Place. 

Nu- 
meral. 

Emperor. 

Legate  or  Praescs. 

A.D. 

S^ereTiee. 

V 

Sadagh  (Satala) 

—        J.H.S.xviu.,ip.Z^4. 

Cf.   Ocogr.  Joum. 

viii.,  p.  461. 

2Y 

Onehourfrom"! 

J 

Sadagh     on 
the  road  to  i- 

fOeogr.  Joum.  viii. 
~        \     p.  462. 

Kelkid  Chi- 

1 

flik               j 

4 

Zilkhor 

23 

Nerva-Trajan 

T.  Poniponius  Ba.s- 

95-101     J.H.S.  XX.  p.  159. 

5 

Achmet  Serai 

23 

Diocletian,  etc. 

sus 

292-305   C./.Zi.iii.  6895.    Cf. 

i 

Jo'irn.     of    Phil. 

1 

1882,  p   156. 

6 

Yenije 

23 

Constantine?      CI.  Louginus? 

—         J.ff.S.  XX.  p.  159. 

7 

Khavsa 

16 

Nerva                                — 

97 

R.G.S.   Suppl.    Pa- 
pers,    vol.    iii.   p. 
736. 

8 

Khavsa 

— 

Nerva                ,                — 

— 

Ibid.  p.  737. 

9 

Khavsa 

16 

Hadiiau 

— 

122 

Ibid.  p.  737. 

10 

Ortaklar 

— 

Decius 

M.  Jun.  Val.  Nepo- 
tianus 

250 

J.H.a.  XX.  p.  161. 

11 

Above  Istavrns 

— 

Pius 

— 

138-61 

Ibid.  p.  162. 

12 

Above  Istavras 

7 

Alexander 

L.  Apronius  Pius 

222 

Ibid.  p.  162. 

13 

Vezir  Keupru 

7 

Hadrian 

— 

122 

Ibid.  p.  163. 

14 

Vezir  Keupru 

— 

Diocletian,  etc. 

— 

292-305 

Ibid.  p.  163. 

15 

Vezir  Keupru 

— 

Alexander 

L.  Apronius  Pius 

222 

Ibid.  p.  163. 

16 

Vezir  Keupru 

— 

Constantine 
and  Licinius 

Val.  C 

317-23 

Ibid.  p.  164. 

17 

One  mile  out") 

of         Vezir  ■ 

1 

Nerva 

— 

— 

Ibid.  p.  164. 

Keupru 

18 

Near  Inje  Su 

— 

Nerva 

— 

— 

Ibid.  p.  165. 

19 

Near  Inje  Su 

8 

Sept.  Severus 

L.  Petronius  Verus 

198        Ibid.  p.  165. 

20« 

Near  Inje  Su 

— 

Coiisfantius 
and  Maxiniian 

— 

305  6     Ibid.  p.  166. 

206 

Near  Inje  Su 

— 

Probus 

— 

276-82 

Ibid.  p.  166. 

The  distribution  of  these  milestones  is  very  curious  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  it  with  Ptolemy's  divisions  of  the  country.  The  road  first  traverses 
Armenia  Minor  from  Satala  to  about  Koilu  Hissar.  On  this  section  mile- 
stones probably  occur,  for  even  if  the  three  first  stones  ou  the  list  do  not 
belong  to  our  road,  yet  there  are  certainly  stones  on  the  branch  roads,  and 
the  Lycus  valley  from  Satala  to  Nicopolis  has  never  been  properly  searched. 
At  Koilu  Hissar  the  road  enters  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  from  which  it  issues 
again  about  Manas,  on  the  ridge  half  way  between  Neo-Caesarea  and 
Magnopolis.  In  Pontus  Polemoniacus  not  a  single  milestone  has  yet  been 
found  on  this  or  any  other  road,  except  one  at  Niksar  belonging  to  the  direct 


^  These  tiist  three  stones  may  perhaps  be- 
long to  other  reads.  1  refer  tlie  stone  at 
Melik  Sherif  {C.I.L.  iii.  306)  to  the  road  from 
Satala  to  Melitcne,  and  tliat  at  Akshcher  or 
Ashkhar    near    Nicopolis    (C.I.L.    iii.    6057, 


H.G.S.  Suppl.  Pap.  iii.  p.  727)  to  the  road 
from  Nicopolis  to  Melitene.  See  Mr.  Yorke's 
argument  in  Gcogr.  Jonni.  viii.  pp.  467-8. 
Mr.  Yorke,  by  an  over.siglit,  ascribes  this  stone 
to  Trajan  instead  of  Hadrian. 
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Amasia  road,  and  it  has  probably  been  brought  from  a  distance  to  serve  its 
present  purpose  of  base  to  a  wooden  pillar.^  After  Pontus  Polemoniacus  the 
road  crosses  the  narrow  tongue  of  Pontus  Galatious,  which  ran  down  to  the 
coast  between  the  Thermodon  and  the  Iris  and  gave  that  inland  country  its 
own  outlet  to  the  sea  by  the  road  from  Magnopolis  to  Themiscyra.  In  this 
narrow  slip  only  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  broad  we  have  at  least  one  stone,  at 
Zilkhor ;  and  had  Mr.  Anderson  and  I  ridden  along  the  Lycus  instead  of 
along  the  hill-side  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  found  more.^  At  the 
Iris  the  road  enters  the  '  Angle  of  the  White  Syrians,'  in  the  bend  of  that 
river.  It  runs  up  the  Sepetli  Su  to  its  source  near  Lake  Stiphane.^  No 
milestones  occur.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Stiphane  begins  the  territory  of 
Phazemon-Neapolis  which  was  attached  in  the  first  century  to  Pontus  et 
Bithynia  and  in  the  third  to  Galatia.  The  north  shore  of  the  lake  has  not 
been  searched,  but  just  beyond  it  at  Achmet  Serai  milestones  begin  to 
appear,  and  are  extraordinarily  plentiful  from  that  point  onwards  to  the 
Halys.     West  of  the  Halys  the  road  still  awaits  exploration. 

I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  these,  curious  facts,  but  they  confirm  and 
illustrate  Ptolemy  in  a  remarkable  way.  A  good  parallel  case  is  to  be  found 
on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Melitene,  where  the  milestones  are  precisely 
limited  by  the  frontiers  of  Cataonia.  I  fancy  that,  if  carefully  studied,  the 
distribution  of  milestones  will  be  found  a  useful  aid  to  the  determination  of 
boundaries. 

The  milestones  record  no  less  than  twelve  reconstructions  of  the  roai 
between  A.D.  97  and  323.  The  road  had  been  doubtless  a  'royal  road'  of  the 
Pontic  kings,  and  was  inherited  by  the  Romans  from  them.  Its  first 
'  Romanization '  may  be  ascribed  to  Nerva,  whose  stones  are  not  only  the 
earliest  but  the  most  magnificent  of  the  series.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Pontic  road  dates  from  Nerva,  whereas  the  Cappadocian  starts  with  Septimius 
Severus.  The  former  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  shortest  land  route 
between  the  Armenian  frontier  and  the  legions  on  the  Danube.  From  the 
time  of  Vespasian  the  Danubian  provinces  were  becoming  more  and  more  the 
headquarters  of  the  Roman  army,  and  for  almost  every  great  war  in  the  east 
reinforcements  had  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Perhaps  the  Pontic  road  and 
the  short  cut  from  Nicopolis  to  Zimara  at  first  furnished  the  ordinary 
military  communication  with  Melitene. 

Of  the  emperors  whose  names  appear  on  the  stones  most  were  at  one 
time  or  another  concerned  with  military  operations  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
But  of  course  few  emperors  had  not  their  Parthian  or  Persian  war ;  and  some 


'  Even  if  this  stone  were  nearly  in  situ,  it  NeoCtesarea   to   Coinana.      MiK'Stcnes  do  not 

could  not  affect  my  argument,  for  it  is  of  Con-  occur  until  the  valley  of  the  Iris  (Pontus  Gala- 

stantinian  date  and  the  boundaries  were  then  ticus)  is  reached. 

different.     Mr.  Anderson  reports  another  late  '  Can  al  irr\-yaX  toC  itoto/ioO   in  Ptolemy  refer 

stone  near  Zela.  to  the  source  of  the  Sepetli  Su  ?     His  iava-yopia 

*  An  exact  parallel  occurs  on  the  road  from  seems  clearly  equivalent  to  Strabo's  iavapoia. 
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names  are  absent  which  might  well  hifive  been  expected.  The  most  striking 
omission  is  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  legate  Severianus  doubtless  advanced 
through  Satala  to  meet  his  fate  at  Elegeia.  But  then  Antoninus  Pius  had 
put  the  roa^l  in  order,  perhaps  just  before  his  death.  In  fact  the  road  appears 
to  have  been  carefully  maintained  in  good  repair.  The  recorded  restorations 
are  numerous,  and  fairly  distributed  over  the  two  and  a  quarter  centuries. 
The  longest  intervals  are  from  Hadrian  to  Pius  and  from  Pius  to  Septimius 
Severus.  A  good  road  was  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  legion  at  Satala  and 
its  detachments  in  garrison  across  the  border,^  and  was  kept  up  equally  in 
war  or  peace. 

Apart  from  the  milestones  there  are  few  material  traces  of  the  road.  Only 
in  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  Lycus  valley,  between  Enderes  and  Niksar, 
is  its  dyke  once  or  twice  visible  near  a  solitary  fragment  of  a  Roman  bridge. 
The  bridge  at  Manas  may  rest  on  ancient  foundations,  and  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Iris  are  at  least  built  of  ancient  materials.  The  difficult 
approach  to  the  latter  from  the  right  bank  is  rudely  engineered  by  cuttings 
in  the  rock.  Lastly  there  is  the  magnificent  wreck  of  the  Roman  bridge  on 
the  Halys,  which  must  have  spanned  the  ordinary  summer  stream  in  a  single 
arch  over  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  lofty  abutment  on  the  right  bank  is 
well  preserved,  and  there  are  two  bases  for  piers  on  the  low  grou)id  opposite. 
Some  remnants  of  pavement  between  this  bridge  and  Narlu  may  possibly 
represent  the  old  roadway.  What  traces  may  exist  west  of  Halys  must  be 
left  for  other  travellers  to  discover. 

The  considerable  remains  of  the  fortifications  at  Satala  are  described 
by  Mr.  Yorke  (Geo jr.  Joitrn.  viii.  pp.  460-1).  The  walls,  which  in  their 
present  form  appear  to  date  from  Justinian,^  seem  to  have  enclosed  a  square. 
They  had  towers  at  the  corners  and  at  intervals  along  the  whole  line,  and 
are  built  of  rubble  faced  with  regular  stonework.  A  little  to  the  south-east 
are  remains  of  earthworks,  possibly  a  small  fort  to  guard  the  water- 
supply  brought  from  a  reservoir  by  an  aqueduct,  of  which  five  arches 
are  standing. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  the  camp  at  Satala  is  a  tombstone  at 
Ortaklar  between  Khavsa  and  Vezir  Keupru.  The  inscription  (which  will  be 
published  shortly  by  Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Anderson)  commemorates  one  Valerius 
Saturninus  who  had  returned  to  end  his  days  in  his  native  place  after 
serving  at  Satala — a-TpaTeva-dfievo^;  iv  %aTd\oi<i. 

Although  it  was  an  important  element  in  the  scheme  of  the  frontier 
defences,  the  northern  road  plays  uidy  a  very  subordinate  part  in  Roman 
military  history.  For  many  centuries  the  oriental  enemies  of  the  empire  had 
their  seat  farther  south,  and  both  attack  and  defence  moved  on  other  lines, 
by  diagonal  routes  across  Asia  Minor.  Only  in  recent  times  has  something 
like  the  conditions  of  the  first  two  centuries  recurred,  and  now  once  more  an 

'  Kg.  at  Kaiv-^j  n6Kis  (Aitaxata),  C.I.L.  iii.  6052.     Cf.  6741-2. 
-  Procopius,  De  Ard,  iii.  4. 
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army  corps,  quartered  at  Erzingan  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  Satala,  keeps 
watch  on  a  disaffected  Armenia  and  a  host  of  northern  invaders  who  press 
forward,  like  the  Alans  in  the  days  of  Arrian,  through  the  passes  of  the 
Caucasus.  But  since  the  introduction  of  steamers  to  Trebizond  and  a  railway 
to  Angora  the  old  land  route  has  fallen  into  deep  decay. 

J.  Arthur  R.  Munro. 

Sep/tmher,  1000. 


ARABIC  LISTS  OF  THE  BYZANTINE  THEMES.^ 

Of  the  themes  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  there  exists  in  Greek  only 
one  systematic  account,  the  confused  and  discursive  work  of  Constantine 
Porphyiogennetos,  from  which  little  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
history  of  the  themes  before  the  accession  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  can 
be  gathered.^  The  same  author  has  also  preserved  a  table  of  precedence 
drawn  up  by  Philotheos  the  protospatharios  in  the  year  899,^  which  includes 
the  generals  of  the  various  themes  existing  at  that  time ;  and  he  has  himself 
given  us  a  record  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  generals  in  the  time  of  Leo 
VI.*  This  lack  of  information  may,  however,  be  in  part  supplied  from  the 
Arab  geographers,  who  provide  us  with  five  catalogues  of  the  themes,  the 
earliest  of  which,  that  of  Ibn  Khurdadhbah,^  is  fifty  years  earlier  than  the 
list  of  Philotheos  and  about  one  hundred  years  earlier  than  Constantine's 
work.  With  this  catalogue  that  of  Al  Idrisi  (1154)'  is  practically  identical.  The 
other  three  are  that  of  Ibn  Al  Fakih  Al  Hamadhani  {circ.  902),  preserved  in 
the  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Yakut  ^  (1224),  that  of  Kudama^  (circ.  930), 
and  that  contained  in  the  Khitah  Al  Tanbih  wal  Ishraf  (Book  of  celebration 
and  observation)  of  Al  Mas'udi®  (956).  Of  these  descriptions  those  of  Ibn 
Khurdadhbah  and  Kudama  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Prof. 
De  Goeje,  and  that  of  Al  Mas'udi  by  M.  Carra  de  Vaux  ;  of  that  of  Ibn  Al 
Fakih  I  give  a  translation  below.  The  first  four,  though  each  contains 
matter  not  found  in  the  others,  closely  resemble  one  another  and  are  clearly 


'  The  following  article  was  already  written  Gcog.  Arab.  vi.  p.  77  ff.).     The  date  was  prob- 

before  I  saw  tlie admirable  work  of  Prof.  Gcker,  ably  845-8  {id.  p.  xix.  ff.). 

Die  Genesis  d.  Byz.    Thcmcnver/assiing  in  the  *  Transl.    Jaubert  ii.    p.    299   ff.     The    full 

Ahhandl.  d.  JCon.  Sachs.  Gcsellsch.   d.    Wifsen-  Arabic   text   remains  uniuiblishcd.     Al    Idrisi 

schaften,  xli.  No.   V.  which  in  part  covci's  the  gives  -  niy  the  Asiatic  themes, 

same  ground.     But,  though  it  lias  enabled  me  '  Ed.  AViistenfeld,  ii.  p.  863  ff.     The  dcscrip- 

to  make  a  few  corrections  and  additions,  it  by  tiou  of  Macedonia  is  also  in  iv.   pp.  602,  603, 

no  means  makes  my  article  superfluous,  since  where  it  is  cited  as  from  '  Ibn  Al  Fakih  in  the 

the  author  makes  no  use  of  Ibn  Al   Fakih  and  account  of  the  districts  of  the  Romans.'     An 

very  little  of  Al  Mas'udi.  epitome  of  Ibn  Al  Fakili's  work  h.is  been  edited 

2  There  are  also  some  notices  relating  to  the  by  De  Goeje  (op.  ci7.  jxirj  v. ),  but  it  docs  not 

themes  in  the  Ve  Adm.   Imp.   (Const.   Porph.  contain  the  account  of  the  themes, 

iii.  pp.  220-231).  ®  Edited  and  translated  by  De  Gocje  (op.  dl. 

=•  De  Oaer.  2,  52  (ed.  Bonn.   i.   pp.   713-715,  vi.  p.  197,  If.V 

727,  728).  "  Edited  by  De  Goeje  (np.   cit.   viii.   p.    wO, 

*  Op.  cit.  2.  50.  ff.) ;  translated  by  Carra  de  Vaux  (Paris  1896J. 


*  £dited  and  translated  by  De  Goeje  (Bibl. 
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derived  from  the  same  source.  Al  Mas'udi  also  seems  to  have  used  this 
source,  but  his  description  differs  so  widely  from  the  others  that  he  must 
be  assumed  to  have  used  some  other  authority  also.  The  three  earlier 
authors  give  an  identical  list  of  fourteen  themes,  which  in  Kudama  and  Ibn 
Al  Fakih  are  arranged  as  follows :  1  Talaya  (Kud.  Tayala),  2  Thrace,  3 
Macedonia,  4  Paphlagonia,  5  Optimatoi,  G  Opsikion,  7  Thrakesioi,  8  Anato- 
likoi,  9  Seleukeia,  10  Cappadocia,  11  Charsianon,  12  Buccellarii,  13  Armenia, 
14  Chaldia.  In  Ibn  Khurdadhbah  the  first  theme  is  called  Tafla  or  Talaka, 
aud  Seleukeia  and  Cappadocia  are  placed  at  the  end.  As  will  be  seen,  and 
as  is  expressly  stated  by  the  authors,  three  of  these  are  in  Europe  and 
eleven  in  Asia.  Al  Mas'udi  also  gives  fourteen  names ;  but  of  these  five  are 
in  Europe  and  nine  in  Asia,  his  list  being  as  follows  :  1  Anatolikoi,^  2 
Opsikion,  3  Thrakesioi,  4  Kibyrrhaiotai  (?),-  5  Cappadocia,  6  Buccellarii,  Y 
Optimatoi,  8  Armeniakoi,  9  Paphlagonia,  10  Tayala,  11  Thrace,  12  Macedonia, 
13  Peloponnesos,  14  Thessalonike.  Besides  these  he  mentions  Seleukeia, 
Charsianon,  and  Koloneia  as  regions  in  the  themes  of  Kibyrrhaiotai, 
Armeniakoi,  and  Paphlagonia  respectively.^  He  differs  from  the  other 
authors  by  adding  Peloponnesos*  and  Thessalonike  to  the  European  themes 
and  Kibyrrhaiotai  and  Koloneia  to  the  Asiatic  themes  and  omitting  Chaldia 
His  description  can,  however,  scarcely  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in  his 
own  time,  since  he  takes  no  account  of  the  themes  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Lykandos,  which  were  added  by  Leo  VI.,^  and  Seleukeia,  which  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  err parrjy {(;  hy  Romanus  I,**  is  called  by  him  a  'region,'  by 
which  a  KXeicrovpa  is  no  doubt  meant.  Otherwise,  when  we  compare  his  list 
with  Constantine's  (which  with  the  inclusion  of  Cappadocia  and  Charsianon, 
mentioned  under  Armeniakoi,  contains  thirty-one  names,^)  if  we  set  aside 
the    European  themes,    where  we    cannot  expect  accuracy,  and  the  island 


»  'Al  Anti  Mati   [Optimatoi],  ..and  that  is  time   of  Michael   III.   is  insufficient  to  prove 

the  army   of  Al   Natalik   [Anatolikoi].'     The  this.     The  omission  of  European  themes  can- 

Optimatcs  are  however  mentioned  later,  and  the  not  however  be   used   to   fix   the  dates  of  the 

description  here  following  is  clearly  that  of  the  Arabic  lists,  since  all  omit  Hellas,  which  existed 

Anatolikoi.  in  695  (Theoph.   A  M  6187).     This  passage  is 

-  'Nantiliya  (y.  /.  '  Nantuliliya.'),  and  that  neglected  by  Gelzer,  who  ascribes  the  institution 

is  Dakabuli  [Dekapolis].'     De   Goeje  supposes  of  this   theme   also   to    the  time   of    Michael 

this    to   stand   for   I'amphylia  ;    but    it   seems  III. 

rather  to  represent  Anatolikoi,  tliough  the  de-  =  Const.    I'orph.   iii.    pp.    31,   32.   Lykandos 

st;ription  can  hardly  a[)ply  to  any  other  theme  however    was   not  made  a   ffTparriyis   till  the 

than  Kibyrrhaiotai.  regency  of  Zoe  (912-919)  ;  id.  p.  228. 

"  The  last  clearly  by  error,  since  ho  says  him-  *  Const.  Porph.  iii.  p.  36. 

self  that  the  Arnieniac  theme  reached   to  the  ^  The  list  in  De  Cacr.  2.  50.  differs  from  that 

sea.  As  to  Seleukeia  see  Gelzcr,  p.  93,  note,  and  in  De  Them,  by  omitting  Optimatoi  and  Cyprus 

below,  p.71,  note  10.  and   adding    Lcontokomis  and  Dalmatia.     As 

^  The  theme  of  Peloponnesos  existed  in  811  this  list  gives  the  .salaries  of  the  generals,  the 

(Anon,  de  Leon.  Arm.  in  Bonn.  Corpus,  x.\x.  p.  oniibsion  of  Oi.timatoi  is  no  doubt  due  to  its 

336),  and  a  seal  of  a  arpaT-nyis  is  ascribed  by  being  under  a   loy-iimKos.     The  three  lists  in 

Schlumberger  {Sigillo,jntphie  de  V  Empire  Bij-  De    Cacr.    2.    52   include   the  8om«Vt.kos    t*.- 

.:anf.i,i,  p.  179)  to  the  eighth  century.    The  pas-  dnn^drwy,    but  omit  Mesopotamia,   SebastPia, 

sage  adduced  by  Gelzer  from  Const.  De  Adm.  Lykandos,   Seleukeia,   Lcontokomis,  and  Lom- 

Lnp.{^,\.    Bonn.   iii.   p.    221,1.   3-10)  to  show  bardy,  probably  because  they  were  under  omcen. 

that  Peloponnesos  was  made  a  tiieme  in  the  of  lower  rank. 
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themes  of  the  Aegean,  Samos,  and  Cyprus,  the  only  difference  is  that  Al 
Mas'udi  omits  Sebasteia  and  Chaldia ;  the  latter,  being  included  in  the  earlier 
Arabic  list,  has  perhaps  been  omitted  by  an  oversight.^  That  it  is  later  than 
the  other  lists  follows  from  the  inclusion  of  Koloneia  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  Cappadocia  as  a  arpaTrjyi';  instead  of  a  KXeiaovpa,  as  it  appears 
in  these.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  Koloneia,  which  was  a  aTparr)yi^ 
in  863,-  appears  as  a  K\eia-ovpa  shows  that  it  is  earlier  than  that  date.^ 

The  earlier  list  is  cited  by  Ibn  Khurdadhbah  from  Muslim  Ibn  Abi 
Muslim  Al  Garmi.  Of  this  man  we  learn  from  Al  Mas'udi  that  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  exchanged  in  845,*  and  he  is  described  in  the  following 
terms :  '  He  was  a  man  who  held  a  post  ^  on  the  frontier  and  was  possessed 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  people  of  the  Romans  and  their  country ;  and  he 
wrote  books  containing  information  about  the  Romans  and  their  kings  and 
the  men  of  rank  among  them,  and  their  districts  and  the  roads  and  ways 
through  them,  and  the  times  of  making  raids  into  their  country  and 
invasions  of  it,  and  about  their  neighbourhood  to  the  territories  of  the 
Burgan  and  the  Avars  and  the  Burghur  and  the  Sakaliba  [Slavs]  and  the 
Chazars  and  others.'  ^  Al  Garmi's  work  can  hardly  have  been  published  till 
after  his  return  from  captivity,  and  therefore  not  before  845,  but  his 
information  was  no  doubt  collected  at  an  earlier  time.  The  reference  to 
Amorion  as  containing  forty-four  towers,  which  we  find  in  Ibn  Khurdadhbah, 
seems  to  point  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  that  city  in  838,^  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  statement  that  Marg  Al  Shahm  was  the  seat  of  the 
<TTpaTr]y6<;  of  the  Anatolic  theme  indisputably  dates  from  a  time  later  than 
the  destruction  of  Amorion.  Probably  therefore  the  author  has  merely  added 
this  account  of  Amorion  without  troubling  himself  about  the  fact  that  it  was 
no  longer  true.  The  list  itself  also  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Al  Garmi 
supplies  a  terminus  a  quo  by  the  inclusion  of  Macedonia,  for  in  789  we  find 
the  general  of  Thrace  commanding  on  the  Strymon  ^  and  may  therefore  infer 
that  the  theme  of  Macedonia  had  not  then  been  instituted.^  At  first  sight  it 
appears  that  we  might  fix  the  date  still  later,  for  about  836  we  find  the 


*  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  bring  tliis  into  con-  niahal.'  Garrade  Vaux  and  Barbior  de  Meynard 
uexion  with  the  omission  of  ChuKlia  in  Theoph.  {Prairies  d'  Or,  ix.  p.  357)  omit  the  expression 
Gout.  p.  81  (Gelzer  p.   99),   and  suppose  that  in  translation. 

the   theme  of   Ghaldia   was   temporarily   sup-  "  I'anbih,  p.  190  ;  Transl.  p.  257. 

pressed  or  its  territory  temporarily  lost  to  the  ^  Ibn  Al    Fakih's   statement  that   Amorion 

Empire.  was  in  the  author's  time  waste  need  not  ncces- 

'^  Theoph.  Cont.  I.e.  sarily  be  derived  from  Al  Garmi,  but  may  b 

*  Similarly  Gharsianou,  which  in  Al  Mas'udi  an  insertion  either  of  Ibn  Khurd.  (see  p.  71, 
is  a  K\tiffovpa,  appears  in  873  as  a  (rrpaTriyis  note  4),  or  of  Ibn  Al  Fakih  himself. 
(Genesius,  p.  122),  and  Sebasteia,  not  mentioned  *  Theoph.  A  M  6281. 

by  him,  was  a  KKaaovpa  under  Leo  VI.  (Const.  "  It  existed  however  in  802  {id.  A  M  6294), 

Porph.  i.  p.  697,  ill.  p.  227).  and  a  seal  of  Sergius,  ffTparrjySs  of  Macedonia, 

■*  Or  brought  up  for  exchange.    As  he  denied  is  ascribed  by  Schlumberger  {SigiUographie  dc 

the   creation    of    the    Kuran,    it   is   not  clear  V Empire  Byzanl in,  p.  Ill),  to  the  eighth  cen- 

whether   he   was  actually   exchanged  at    this  tury.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  its  institution 

time.  was  a  consequence  of  the  disaster  of  789. 

'  I    cannot  make    anything  else    of    '  dha 
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commander  of  the  Paphlagonian  forces  called  Kamrdva)}  while  in  our  list 
he  is  entitled  (TTpaTr}y6<;.  If  however  the  account  of  the  installation  of  the 
various  officers  in  Const.  Porph.  Be  Cacr.  2.  53,  where  we  find  the  expression 
TTpo^aXXofievov  Be  ex  Trpoaco-rrov  crTpaTrjyov  r)  K\ii<TOvpdp-)(ov  rf  KaTeirava* 
Ila(f>Xayo)via<;,^  refers  to  the  Emperor's  own  time,  we  should  probably  infer 
that  KaT€7rdv(ii  was  always  the  strict  legal  designation  of  the  Paphlagonian 
commander,  though  he  was  commonly  described  as  a-Tparrjyo^.^  It  has 
however  on  other  grounds  been  made  clear  that  Al  Garmi's  list  dales  838- 
848  and  Al  Mas'udi's  845-863.  Whether  Kudama  and  Ibn  Al  Fakih  drew 
directly  from  Al  Garmi  or  from  the  full  text  of  Ibn  Khurdadhbah  *  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  to  show ;  but  probably  the  latter  was  the  case,  since  Ibn 
Khurdadhbah  was  personally  known  to  Kudama's  father  *  and  is  often  cited 
by  Ibn  Al  Fakih,"  while  neither  mentions  Al  Garmi. 

On  examining  Al  Garmi's  list  two  remarkable  points  are  at  once  ap- 
parent, the  omission  of  Kibyrrhaiotai,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  puzzling  Talaya,  which  it  shares  with  Al  Mas'udi.  The  former  may 
in  part  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  list  fs  a  military  one  and  therefore 
takes  no  account  of  the  naval  theme,^  but  the  fact  that  in  giving  the 
boundaries  of  the  themes  he  wholly  ignores  Kibyrrhaiotai,  making  Thrakesioi 
extend  to  the  Southern  Sea  and  to  the  borders  of  Seleukeia  shows  that  the 
explanation  lies  deeper  than  this.  Constantine  in  his  description  of  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai assigns  to  it  the  Isaurian  coast-towns,  which  he  also  assigns  to 
Seleukeia,^  and  similarly  in  his  account  of  the  other  naval  theme  of  the  Aegean 
assigns  to  it  the  coast  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Lekton  to  the 
Rhyndakos,  which  he  also  assigns  to  Opsikion."  From  these  facts  we  may, 
I  think,  infer  that  the  commander  of  the  naval  themes  had  at  this  time  no 
separate  territorial  jurisdiction  except  in  the  islands,  but  for  naval  purposes 
exercised  authority  in  the  coast-towns,  which  remained  in  other  respects 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  officers,^"  and  that,  when  a  definite 
territory  was  assigned  to  Kibyrrhaiotai,  the  Isaurian  coast-towns,  which  were 
not  included  in  it,  remained  on  their  old  footing  with  regard  to  that  theme. 
As  to  Talaya  the  solution  is  more  difficult.    No  Greek  writer  mentions  any  such 


^  Const,  Porph.  iii.  p.   178;  Theopli.  Cont.  themes.     See  also  Gelzer  p.  105. 

p.  123.  *  Const,  iii.  pp.  35,  38. 

-  Const.  Porph.  i.  p.  788.  "  I(f.  PP-  25,  43,  44. 

3  He  is  called  (rrparvySs  in   863   (Theoph.  i"  It  may  have  been  this  fact  which  led  Al 

Cont.    p.     181),    and     we     find     Paphlac;onia  Mas'udi  to  make  the  mistake  of  making  Scleu- 

describod  as  a  fle'/xa  as  early  as   the   time   of  keia  part    of    Kibyrrliaiotai.       It   is  however 

Michael  II  (Mich.  Mon.  vil.  Thcod.  Stud.  54).  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  before  863  a  terri- 

*  Our  present  text  is  incomplete  (De  Goeje  tory  hud  been  asoigned  to  the  commander  of 
p.  XV.  (T. )  the    Kibyrrhaiotai   and    the    K\fi(rovpipxvi   of 

*  Id.  p.  xxii.  His  account  of  the  raiding-  Selenkeia  i>laced  under  him.  The  expression 
seasons  (p.  199)  clearly  conies  from  Al  Garmi  '  r<f  aKpvrvpW  ^i*'  Ki&v^^aiaruv  rf  Ktyoniyif 
(see  above  p.  70),  but  may  have  been  in  the  XeA..8ov.'o'  (Geo.  Mon.  p.  720)  dees  not  prove 
full  text  of  Ibn  Khurd.  territorial  jurisdiction,  since  George  is  speaking 

«  Dc  Goeje  B.G.A.  v.  p.  xii.  of  naval  affairs  and  therefore  writing  from  the 

^  In  the  work  of  Philotheos  (Const,  i.  p.  715)  naval  point  of  view, 
we  iind    Kibyrrhaiotai    among     the     wcstcr)i 
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theme,  and  Coustantiue  expressly  says  that  Constantinople,  which  the  Arabs 
include  in  Talaya,  was  in  the  theme  of  Thrace,  But,  though  it  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  geographically  part  of  Thrace,  the  troops  in  the  capital 
were  doubtless  not  under  the  arpaT'ny6<i  of  Thrace  but  probably  directly 
under  the  Bo/xia-TiKo^  twv  a-xp^Siv}  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the 
Arabic  writers  that  his  immediate  authority  extended  to  the  long  wall.  This 
however  still  leaves  the  name  unexplained,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  Prof.  De  Goeje,  adopting  the  less-attested 
reading  '  Tafra,'  takes  it  to  represent  Td(f>po^,  and  this  explanation  is  accepted 
by  Prof  Gelzer  ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  this  word  being  used  with 
this  geographical  meaning  and  should  rather  take  the  Arabic  word  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  name  of  some  military  force,  perhaps  connected  with 
iraXdriov  or  with  Tayfiarar 

As  to  the  information  supplied  by  Al  Garmi,  besides  the  doubtful  case 
of  the  a-TpaTr]y6<;  of  Paphlagonia,  his  list  contains  the  earliest  record  of  the 
theme  of  Chaldia  and  of  the  KXeiaovpat  of  Seleukeia  and  Charsianon,^  and 
the  latest  mention  of  Cappadocia  as  a  KXeiaovpa.*  He  also  throws  much 
new  light  on  the  boundaries  of  the  themes.  On  other  points  of  interest  I 
have  added  notes  to  the  translation  of  the  catalogue  of  Ibn  Al  Fakih,  whicli 
follows.  At  the  end  of  the  catalo«;ue  I  have  given  a  translation  of  a  comment 
of  Yakut,  which  throws  some  interesting  light  on  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  A.sia  Minor  during  the  three  hundred  years  between  Ibn  Al 
Fakih's  time  and  his  own. 

Catalogue  of  Ibn  Al  Fakih. 

Ahmad  the  son  of  Mahomet,  the  Hamadhani,^  says  :  The  whole  number 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Romans  which  are  known  and  named  and  an  accurate 
report  of  which  has  reached  us  is  fourteen  provinces,  three  of  which  are 
beyond  the  Khalig  "  and  eleven  on  this  side  of  it.  And  the  first  of  the  three 
beyond  the  Khalig  is  called  Talaya  (?),  which  is  the  district  of  Al 
Kustantiniya  (Constantinople) ;  and  its  boundary  on  the  eastern  side  is  the 
Khalig,  which  starts  from  the  sea  of  the  Chazars  and  extends  to  the  sea  of 
Al  Sham  [Syria],  and  on  the  south  the  sea  of  Al  Sham,  and  on  the  west  a 
wall  which  reaches  from  the  sea  of  Al  Sham  to  the  sea  of  the  Chazars  and  is 
called  Makron  Teichos,  the  meaning  of  which  is  'the  long  wall ' ;  and  the 
length  of  it  is  four  days'  journey,  and  it  is  about  two  days'  journey  from  Al 

'  GelzcT    {\>\t.    87,    88)     believes    that    tliey  Uaniii  thiuugh  some  blunder  sujiposed  this  to 

formed  an  actual  theme  under  the  prefect  of  l>u    Constantinople.      This  would  explain   the 

the  city  and  that  this  was  8\ippressed  by  Leo  apjiarent  omission  of  Hellas. 
VI.       Tiiis  is  plausililc,   but  the  evidence  for  •*  (.'harsianon  is  mentioned  as  a  KKfiffovpa  in 

the    military  authority  of  tlie   prefect  is  very  863  (Thcoph.    Cont.    p.    181).     .Sec  also  p.   70, 

weak.  note  3. 

-  y<;c   Dc    IJoor's  index   to  Thcophanes  s.v.  *  It  was  a  aTparriyis  in  86^   (Thcoph.  Cmil. 

ray/JLa.      Talaya   might    also    represent     'rjjf  /.c.)  and  appears  as  such  in  Al  Mas'ndi. 
avKriv'   or  *  ra  iv  rp  au\fj  {^riynara).'     It  is  a  '  I.e.  Ibn  Al  Fakih. 

tempting  but  somewhat   too  daiiug  conjecture  "  See   J. U.S.    .xviii.    p.    194,    note    5;    xix. 

tliat  it  J'tand- for  '  tV  'ZKKiha,'  and   that  Al  i>.   23. 
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Kustautiniya.  And  most  of  this  district  consists  of  the  estates  of  the  king  and 
the  patricians  and  meadows  for  their  cattle  and  (haught-animals.  And  in  de- 
scribing the  districts  of  the  Romans  I  have  not  been  able  to  attain  exactitude 
and  orthographic  correctness  in  the  names,  and  I  beg  any  one  who  inspects  my 
book  to  forgive  this.  But,  if  any  one  had  aptitude  and  knowledge  and  had 
obtained  information  as  to  any  of  them,  I  listened  to  his  laudable  correction.^ 

And  beyond  this  province  is  the  province  of  Trakiya  (Thrace) ;  and  its 
boundary  on  the  eastern  side  is  this  long  wall,  and  on  the  south  the  province 
of  Macedonia,-  and  on  the  west^  tiie  districts  of  Burgau  (Bulgarians),  ^and 
on  the  north  the  sea  of  the  Chazars,  and  its  length  is>  *  fifteen  days 
journey,  and  its  breadth  from  the  sea  of  the  Chazars  to  the  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia  three  days'  journey.  And  the  seat  of  the  imtratighus 
[a-TpaTrjyo';]  (the  wali)  -''  is  a  fortress  called  Arkada  (Arkadioupolis),  seven 
days'  march  from  Al  Kustautiniya  ;  and  its  army  consists  of  five  thousand  men. 

Next  the  province  of  Macedonia ;  and  its  boundary  on  the  east  is  the  long 
wall,  and  on  the  south  the  sea  of  Al  Sham,  and  on  the  west  the  districts  of 
the  Sakaliba  [Slavs],  and  on  the  north  the  districts  of  Burgan  ;  and  its  breadth 
is  five  days'  journey,^  and  the  seat  of  the  imtratighus  (meaning  the  wali)  ^  is 
a  fortress  called  Bandus^;  and  iuS  army  consists  of  five  thousand  men. 

Now  these  three  districts  are  those  which  are  beyond  the  Khalig ;  and 
on  this  side  of  the  Khalig  there  are  eleven  provinces ;  and  the  first  of  them 
in  the  country  lying  upon  the  sea  of  the  Chazars  extending  to  the  Khalig  of 
Al  Kustantiniya  is  the  province  of  Aflaguniya  [Paphlagonia] ;  and  the  first 
of  its  boundaries  marches  upon  Al  Antimat  [Optimatoi],^  and  the  second  is 
the  sea  of  the  Chazars,  and  the  third  marches  upon  the  Armeniakoi,  and  the 
fourth  upon  the  Buccellarii :  and  the  seat  of  the  imtratighus  is  Ayalai  (?), 
which  is  a  village,  and  a  town  called  Naikus  (Nikopolis?),  and  he  has  another 
seat  named  Siwas  (Sebasteia  ?)  ^" ;  antl  its  army  consists  of  five  thousand  men. 

'  It  is  not  clear  whether  tliis  apology  is  to  *  Wiisteiifeld  suggests    Abydos  ;    if   this   is 

bo  ascribed  to  Ibn  Al  Fakih  or  to  Yakut.  light,  tliere  must  be  some  confusion.     Possibly 

-  From  the  omission  of  the  '  Khalig' among  KassamUuia  is  meant,   but  more  probably  tlic 

the  boundaries  and   the  statement  below   tliat  author  lia-s  taken  fidvBov  for  a  proper  name  ;  cf. 

the    E.    boundary  of  Macedonia  was  the   long  Al.  Mas.  p.  176;  transl.  [>.  239  and  note, 
wall   it  is.  clear  that  the  Tliracian  theme  did  '-•  This  shows  that  Paphlagonia  reached  much 

not  reach  to  the  Propontis.  fartlier  west  than  in   Coustantine's  time,  when 

*  Al  Garmi  seems  to  have  been  in  some  con-  it  stopi)ed  at  the  Billaios,  the  intervening 
fusion  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  since  space  being  occupied  by  the  Buccellarii  (Const. 
Bulgaria  was  clearly  the  ISr.  and  the  Euxine  the  iii.  pp.  28,  29).  That  this  is  not  a  mere  slip 
E.  boundary.  Similar  errors  are  often  found  appears  from  the  fact  that  our  author  places 
in  KuJama,  who,  unlike  Urn  Al  Fakih,  gives  Optimatoi  '  by  the  side  '  of  Paphlagonia.  See 
the  points  of  the  compass  for  the  Asiatic  also  p.  76,  note  3.  Al  Mas.  however  makes  Buc- 
thcmes  also.  coUarii  extend  to  the  .sea,  and   the  change  liad 

*  The  sentence,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  can  therefore  been  nuide  before  863.  Kudama  in 
hardly  be  transhitcd,  and  a  comparison  with  duseribing  the  boundaries  of  Optimatoi  incbidis 
Ibn    Khurdadhbah   and    Kudama   shows    that  Papiilagonia  and  omits  Biucellarii. 

these  words  have  fallen  out.  ^"  Neither  Nikopolis  nor  .Sebasteia  can  ever 

^  The  explanation  is  perhaps  due  to  Yakut.  have  l>een  in  Paphlagonia,  and  at  the  einl  Yakut 

«  The  length  has  perhaps  fallen  out.  says  tliat  Sebasteia  is  not  mentioned  by  Ibn  Al 

7  Clearly  an  insertion  of  Yakut.  Fakih.       Moreover  Siwas  seems  to  be  a  form  of 
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And  by  the  side  of  it  is  the  province  of  Al  Antimat  [Optirnatoi];  and  its 
first  boundary  is  the  Khalig ;  ^  and  its  army  consists  of  four  thousand  men. 
And  the  men  of  this  province  are  devoted  to  the  king's  service  and  are  not 
men  of  war.^ 

And  by  the  side  of  it  is  the  province  of  Opsikion  ;  and  its  first  boundary 
is  the  Khahg,  and  its  second  Al  Antimat,  and  its  third  the  province  of  Al 
Natulikus  [Anatolikoi],  and  itsfourtli  the  province  of  Brakisis  [Thrakesioi] ;  ^ 
and  the  seat  of  the  imtratighus  is  tiie  fortress  of  Batana ;  *  and  its  army 
consists  of  six  thousand  men. 

And  by  the  side  of  it  is  the  province  of  Brakisis  [Thrakesioi]  ;  and  its 
first  boundary  is  the  Klialig,'*  and  its  second  Opsikion,  and  its  third  the 
province  of  Al  Natulikus,  and  its  fourth  the  sea  of  Al  Sham  ^  ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  imtratighus  is  in  the  fortress  of  Al  Warithun ;  and  its  name  is 
Kaniyus,  and  Al  Warithun  is  the  name  of  the  district ;  and  its  army  consists 
of  ten  thousand  men. 

And  by  the  side  of  it  is  the  province  of  Al  Natulikus  [Anatolikoi],  the 
meaning  of  which  is  '  the  east' ;  and  it  is  the  largest  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Romans  ; "  and  its  first  boundary  is  Opsikion  and  Al  Brakisis,  and  its  second 
the  province  of  the  Buccellarii ;  ^  and  the  seat  of  the  imtratighus  is  Marg  Al 
Shahm ; '^  and  its  army  consists  of  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  with  him  are 
three  turmukhs  [Tovpfxap^ai].  And  in  this  province  is  '  Ammuriya 
[Amorion],'  which  is  at  the  present  day  waste,  and  Balis  [Barbalissos]  and 
Manbig  [Hierapolis]  and  Mar'ash  [Germanikeia],^*'  and  that  is  the  fortress  of 
B\iY<yhut\\. 


Tuvkisli  oiigin,  ami  the  Uiime  is  here  spelt 
ilideieiitly.  For  'Naikus'  we  might  l>y  ;i 
change  of  points  read  '  Riyiifns  '  or  '  Biibnfus,' 
which  might  lie  a  shortened  Form  of  Pompeiou- 
polis,  or  'Nifus' (--Sim)[)e  (?)).  For  '  Siwas  ' 
there  is  a  variant  'Snlas. ' 

^  Tlie  other  boundaries  and  the  seat  of  the 
(TTpaTriy6s  have  perhaps  fallen  out. 

-  '  rh  Ka\o{jyL(i/ov. .. Of fia  'OmlfMaros  ovSffiiav 
?X*'  KOivcuvlav  irphs  Oeixara-  (Is  yap  Sov\fiav 
fj,6vr\v  irpofffiKriirTai  5ia  to  tlvai  aiirh  olKTpSraTuv 
Koi  fJLrjTt  rovpfiai^  M')'''*  ^pouyyois  t(t ifirifxtvuv... 
tls  yap  vTrripfiTiav  irtraKTo  rSiv  aTpaTiunwv.' 
Const.  Porph.  iii.  \i.  26. 

■*  The  omission  of  nnccellarii  (so  also  Kii- 
dama)  shows  that  at  least  at  this  time  the 
Anatolic  theme  reached  farther  north  than  is 
usually  suppose^l  (sec  also  p.  76,  note  3),  the 
boundary  being  probably  the  northern  jiortion 
of  the  .Sangarios.  Jaubert's  idcntilication  of 
Marg  Al  Shahm,  the  scat  of  the  Anatolic 
(TTpaTTodj,  with  Germa  (see  ././/..v.  xix.  p.  ?1) 
is  thercfoic  not  impossible. 

■•  With  an  alteration  of  jioiuts  we  may  read 
'Nitaya,'  which  closely  resembles  Nikaia. 
Kotyaion  may  also  be  suggested. 


'  The  author  can  hardly  mean  to  make  Thra- 
kesioi reach  to  the  Hellespont,  and  Kudama 
distinctly  makes  the  Khalig  the  W.  and  the 
Syrian  Sea  the  S.  'boundary.  The  '  Khalig ' 
nuist  therefore  here  include  the  Aegean,  which 
in  the  descriptions  of  ilacedonia  and  Talaya  is 
included  in  '  the  Sea  of  AlSham.' 

"  The  omission  of  Seleukeia  (so  also  Kud. )  is 
apparently  an  oversight  of  Al  Garmi,  since 
Thrakesioi  is  given  a'.nong  the  boundaries  of 
Seleukeia. 

^  Territorially  it  w  oidd  appear  that  Thrakesioi 
was  larger,  but  the  author  is  probably  thinking 
of  the  size  of  the  army. 

*  The  other  boundaries  have  perhaps  fallen 
out. 

"  See  J.H.S.  xviii.  p.  190  note  1  ;  .\ix.  p,  31 
ltd  Jin.  The  reading  of  Ibu  Kliurd.  however, 
which  is  unpointed,  seems  to  be  meant  for 
'  Hurg  Al  Takhm  '  (tower  of  the  boundary),  for 
which  '  Marg  Al  Shahm  '  should  no  doubt  be 
lestorcd  with  De  Goeje  from  Al  Idrisi. 

'"  The  occurrence  of  these  three  names  in 
this  i)lace  is  vciy  puzzling.  Hierapolis  was  not 
Byzantine  till  968,  and  Barbalissos  cannot 
have  been  so  earlier,  nor  can  any  of  the  three 
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And  by  the  side  of  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  is  the  province  of 
Scleukeia;  and  its  first  boundary  is  the  sea  of  Al  Sham,  and  its  second  the 
province  of  Al  Brakisis,  and  its  third  the  province  of  Al  NatuUkus,  and  its 
fourth  the  passes  of  Tarsos  in  the  direction  of  Kahiniiya  [Zephyrion]  ^  and 
Al  Lamis  [Lamos].^  And  the  name  of  the  ruler  of  this  province  is  khisliyug 
[K\€iaovpdp)(r](;],^  and  his  rank  is  lower  than  that  of  the  imtratighus;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  ruler  of  the  passes, '  and  it  is  said  that  the 
meaning  is  'the  king's  face;''*  and  his  seat  is  Seleukeia  by  Antakhiya 
[Antioch.]  •'' 

Next  there  adjoins  it  the  province  of  Al  Kubadhak  [Cappadocia] ;  and 
its  first  boundary  is  the  mountains  of  Tarsos  and  Adana  and  Al  Massisa 
[Mopsoucstia],  and  its  second  the  province  of  Seleukeia,"  and  its  third  the 
province  of  Tulighus^  [Anatolikoi],  and  its  fourth  the  province  of  Al  Samalar 
[Buccellarii]  and  Kharshana  [Charsianon] ;  and  the  seat  of  the  khisliyug  is 
the  fortress  of  Kura  [Koron] ;  ^  and  its  army  consists  of  four  thousand  men. 
And  in  it  are  many  strong  fortresses,  and  among  its  districts  are  Kuriya  or 
Kuniya  [Ikonion  ?]  ^  and  Malakuniya  [Malakopea]  and  Gardiliya  (?)  and 
others. 

And  adjoining  it  is  the  province  of  Kharshana  [Charsianon] ;  and  its 
first  boundaiy  is  the  province  of  Al  Kuyar  [Cappadocia] ;  and  its  second  the 
pass  of  Malatiya  [Melitene],  and  its  third  the  province  of  the  Armeniakoi,  and 


have  been  in  the  Anatolic  theme.  Moreover 
Ibn  Khurd.  places  Durghuth  in  the  Anatolic 
theme,  but  without  identifying  it  with  Mar'ash, 
which  was  not  in  his  time  Byzantine.  Nor 
can  this  be  an  insertion  of  Yakut,  in  whose 
time  these  places  had  long  been  lost  to  the 
Empire.  Probably  therefore  there  is  some  cor- 
ruption and  the  words  belong  to  another 
context. 

^  See  Tomaschek  in  Sitzimgshcr.  d.  Wiener 
Akad.  cxxiv.  VIII.  p.  67. 

-  Either  the  river  or  the  town  may  be  meant. 
Between  Seleukeia  and  Al  Lamis  Al  Mas'udi 
mentions  a  fort  which  De  Goeje  prints  as 
'Bukiya.'  There  is  however  a  variant  'Bra- 
kiya'or  'Brakana,'  and  no  doubt  Prakana  is 
meant  (cf.  Tomaschek  p.  60). 

^  The  translation  following  shows  this  to  be 
the  title  meant,  and  Seleukeia  is  in  fact  called 
a  K\eiaovpa  by  Const.  Porph.  (iii  ji.  35)  ;  of 
Theoph.  Cont.  p.  181.  Wustenfeld  however 
corrects  the  word  to  '  khiliyarg '  =  x'^'«PX<'s- 
This  is  no  doubt  also  the  meaning  of  Ibn 
Khurd. 's  expression,  '  and  its  wall  is  the  ruler 
of  the  passes,'  which  is  obscured  in  De  Gocje's 
translation. 

■*  This  no  doubt  refers  to  the  title  « /c  -rrpoffwirov, 
of  which  several  examples  are  found  on  seals 
(Schlumberger,  Sigillographie  de  V Empire  By- 
zantin,  p.  576  If.)  ;  cf.  also  Const.  Porph.  iii. 


p.  230  ;  i   pp.  715,  729. 

"  The  obscure  Antioch  in  Isauria  must  ap- 
l)arently  be  meant,  but  even  this  is  eighty  miles 
from  Seleukeia.  Moreover  the  preposition 
should  rather  mean  '  as  far  as,' and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  strength  of  the  army  perhaps  points 
to  some  words  having  fallen  out.  Read  jwr- 
haps,  '  <and  itn  army  consists  of  5,000  men 
(Kud.),  and  it  reaches  from  Seleukeia  >  to 
Antakhiya.' 

"  So  Kudama.  This  shows  that,  as  we  should 
expect,  the  K\(iaovpapxiai  of  Seleukeia  and 
Cappadocia  now  adjoined  one  another  and  were 
not  divided  by  a  piece  of  Anatolikoi,  as  in  the 
maps  of  Meuke  and  Gelzer.  Al  Mas.  however 
extends  Anatolikoi  to  the  frontier  and  places 
Herakleia  in  it,  so  that  a  change  had  been  made 
before  863. 

7  V.l.  '  Tulifus,'  which  differs  only  by  a  point 
from  Tulikus. 

8  '  (ppovptov  rh  KaXoiifiivov  K6pov  '  (Coust.  iii. 
p.  21).     See  also  Eng.  Hist.  Hcv.  xv.  p.  742  an 
Uixmsay  H.G.  p.  355. 

9  Ikonion  was  in  the  Anatolic  theme  (Const, 
iii.  p.  16),  and  Yakut  at  the  end  states  that  it 
was  not  mentioned  by  Ibn  Al  Fakih.  Prol)ably 
therefore  the  name  is  corrupt.  Ibn  Khurd.  has 
'  Karniya'  or  '  Kutiya '  anil  Al  Mas.  '  Karniya  ' 
or  'Kunana.'  Kanna  may  jverhaps  be  sug- 
gested. 
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its  fourth  the  province  of  the  Buccellarii;  and  the  seat  of  the  khisliyug  is 
the  fortress  of  Kharshana;  and  its  army  consists  of  four  thousand  men.  And 
among  the  fortresses  in  it  are  Kharshana  and  Dhariga,^  [Saricha]  -  and 
Kamhasu  (^)  and  Barukta  (?)  and  Makhathiri(0- 

Next  there  adjoins  it  the  province  of  Al  Bah\ghar  [Buccellarii] ;  and  its 
tirst  boundary  is  the  province  of  Al  Natulikus,  and  its  second  Al  Kubadhak 
and  Kharshana,  and  its  third  the  province  of  the  Armeniakoi,  and  its  fourth 
the  province  of  Atiaguniya  ^ ;  and  the  seat  of  the  imtratighus  is  Ankyra,  in 
wiiich  is  the  tomb  of  Amru'l  Kais  (and  it  is  mentioned  in  its  place)  * ; 
and  its  army  consists  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  with  its  ruler  are  two 
turmukhs;  and  in  it  are  fortresses  and  many  districts. 

Next  there  adjoins  it  the  province  of  the  Armeniakoi;  and  its  first 
boundary  is  the  province  of  Aflaguniya,  and  its  second  the  province  of  the 
Buccellarii,  and  its  third  Kharshana,  and  its  fourth  Galdiya  [Chaldia]  ^  and 
the  sea  of  the  Chazai-s ;  and  the  seat  of  the  imtratighus  is  the  fortress  of 
Amaseia;  and  its  army  consists  of  nine  thousand  men;  and  with  him  are 
three  turmukhs :  and  in  it  are  many  districts  and  fortresses. 

Next  there  adjoins  it  the  province  of  Galdiya  [Chaldia] ;  and 
its  first  boundary  is  the  district  of  Armenia  (and  its  inhabitants  are 
at  variance  with  the  Romans"  and  are  contiguous  to  Armenia), 
and  its  second  the  sea  of  the  Chazars,  and  its  third  the  province  of 
the  Armeniakoi,  and  its  fourth  also  the  province  of  the  Armeniakoi;  and  the 
scat  of  the  imtratighus  is  Ikrita,^  and  its  army  consists  of  ten  thousand  men, 
and  with  liim  are  two  turmukhs  ;  and  in  it  are  districts  and  fortresses.  Al 
Hamadhani  says :  And  this  is  the  whole  number  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Romans  which  are  known  to  us  on  the  land.  Over  each  province  among 
them  is  a  wall  representing  the  king,  who  is  called  the  imtratighus,  except 
the  ruler  of  Al  Antimat,  and  he  is  called  the  domestic,  and  the  ruler  of 
Seleukeia   and    the   ruler  of   Kharshana,  and  each    of  these  is  called  the 


'   y.l.  'Siuigii.'  ■»  Ckiiily   ail   insertion  ol'  Yakut,  iu  wliosc 

-  See  Ramsay  H.  if.  p.  312.     There  is  some  work  the  story  of  Amru'l  Kais  is  rceorded  uucUr 

ilil!icuUyal)out  the  oceurreuce  of  this  name  here,  'Ankyra.'     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole 

since  in  Tlieoph.  (.'ont.  p.  a69  wo  read  of  'rhv  referfiue  to  Amru'l  Kais  is  due  to  him. 

tV  T^;  2ip«x9  ff'raupJi','  and  from  Const,  iii.  p.  *  From  these  boundaries  we  might  at  lir&t  sight 

225  we   learn  that   '  fi    roiroTrjp-na'ia  toO  rt^iiou  infer  that  the  Armeniac  theme  did  not  at  this 

^ravpov'    was   transferred  from  Bueecllarii  to  time  e.xtend  to  tlie  frontier  but  was  separated 

Cliarsianon   by   lieo.     Either   there   were   two  from  it  by  Chaldia  and  Charsianon.     As  how- 

'  aravpoi,'  or  tlie  place  had  been  at  an  earlier  ever   Chaldia   is    not    mentioned   among    the 

time  transferred  from  Charsianon  to  Buei;ellarii.  boundaries   of   Charsianon   or  vice  versa,    the 

■*  The  omission  of  the  sea  among  the  bound-  omission   of    Thughur   Al  Gazira  among    the 

aries  shows  that  the  statement  above  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Armeniakoi  seems  to  be  only  an 

Paphlagonian  theme  (see  p.  73,  note  !)),  is  not  oversight. 

a  mere   slii».     A  similar   deduction   as   to    the  "  The  I'aulieians  are  perhaps  meant;  but,   if 

extension    of   Anatolikoi    may    be    made   from  so,  tlie  [)assage  can  hardly  date  earlier  than  843. 

the  omission  of  Opsikion  (see  p.  74,  note  3).  Moreover  their  chief  centre  was  in  thcjAnneniae 

Optimatoi,  w  hicli  is  given  among  the  boundaries  thctme. 

l»y  Kudama,  has  probably  been  omitted  by  an  ^  ISec  Ji'iuj.  Hint.  Ucv.  xv.  j».  740. 
oversight. 
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khisHyug.*    And  over  each  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Romans  is  a  man  stationed 
in  it  who  is  called  barkilis(?),2  who  judges  among  its  inhabitants. 

Ctmimcnt  In/  Yakut. 

I  say :  These  regions  and  names  seem  to  mo  to  belong  to  former  days, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  still  exist  at  the  present  time,  but  the  names  of 
the  districts  and  tlie  names  of  those  chief  towns  have  been  changed :  and  of 
the  important  places  which  we  know  to  exist  to-day  in  the  districts  of  the 
Romans  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  and  of  the  Christians  not  one  is 
recorded,  such  as  Kuniya^  and  Aksara  [Archelais]*  and  Antakhiya^  and 
AtrabizAinda  [Trebizond]  and  Siwas  "  as  well  as  others  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  their  districts.  But  indeed  I  have  recorded  it  as  it  is  recorded ;  and  God 
knows. 

E.  W.  Brooks. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  TO  J.H.S.  XIX.  Vv.  19-33. 

P.  20  I.  3  ff.  Prof.  De  Goejc  poiuts  ont  that  Al  Mas'udi  {Tanbih  p.  166)  rightly  places  tho 
retreat  ia  A.H.  100. 

P.  26  note  2.  The  name  Serantapechos  occurs  also  in  Theoph.  A.M.  6295,  where  Kerlroiios 
ha.s  Tessarakontapechys.  A  Constantino  Tessarakontapechys  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Michael  II  (Genesios  p,  48). 

P.  28  1.  20.  Prof.  De  Goeje  points  out  to  me  that  in  place  of  '  the  victory  was  gained  by  this 
artifice'  the  rendering  should  be  '  this  artifice  became  manifest' 

P.  31  1.  18.  The  whole  of  AlTabari  is  now  published.  The  extract  given  under  A.H.  33  is 
cited  by  him  from  Al  Wakidi. 

CORRECTIONS  TO  J.H.S.  XVIII.  P.  208. 

L.  6.  Through  misreading  a  letter  I  rendered  this  wrongly.     It  should  be  'called  the  pass  of 

Al  Hadath  Al  Salama  [safety]  on  account  of  [i.e.  to  avoid]  the  ill  omen,  because ,  and 

that  was  the  disaster  (hadath)  etc.* 

L.  14.  For '  king  of  the  summer-raids,' read  'master  of  the  summer  raids '  ('malikh,'  not 
'  malikh '). 

L.  18.  For  '  divided  the  captured  arrows/  read  '  distributed  the  spoil.' 


'  The  author  has  also  applied  this  title  to  *  See  p.  75,  note  9. 

the  governor  of  Cappadocia.     He  omits  to  note  *  See  Ramsay,  ff.  G.  p   28.'). 

that   the   commander   of  Opsikion    was  called  '  I-c.  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

count.  "  See  p.  73,   note  10. 

-  Possibly  KofiftfpKiipios. 


PRIMITIVE  PAINTED  POTTERY  IN  CRETE. 
[Plates   VI..  VU.] 

Such  remarkable  additions  were  made  by  last  season's  excavations  at 
Knossos  and  in  the  Dictaean  Cave  to  the  small  number  of  known  specimens 
of  pre-Mycenaean  painted  pottery  of  Cretan  fabric,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
deal  with  this  ware  anew. 

It  was  first  made  known  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  after  he  had  seen  and 
drawn,  in  the  Syllogos  Museum  at  Candia,  certain  fragments  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  cave  on  the  southern  slope  of  Ida,  two  and  a  half  hours  above  the 
villao-e  of  Kamares.  In  his  communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
(Mardi  14th,  1895,  Proe.  XV.,  iii.,  pp.  351-356,  Plates  i-iv.)  Mr.  Myres  rightly 
apprehended  the  period,  character  and  affinities  of  this  new  and  singular 
variety  of  early  Aegean  pottery.  The  colouring  of  his  drawings,  however, 
not  having  been  applied  with  the  models  in  sight,  was  not  quite  correct,  and 
many  of  the  fragments  were  republished  by  Dr.  L.  Mariani,  (Monumenti 
Antkhi,  Vol.  VI.,  Plates  9-11,  pp  334-342),  but  in  some  cases  were  not 
improved  upon.  From  the  reported  place  of  first  finding  this  fabric  is 
commonly  called  "  Kamares  "  ware. 

No  more  of  it  was  found  for  some  years.  While  excavating  the  lower 
prehistoric  town  of  Knossos  in  March  last,  however,  we  lighted  on  many 
Kamares  vases  and  fragments,  and  were  able  to  establish  the  fact  that,  so 
far  from  that  ware  being  a  rarity,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Crete  wherever 
any  strata  of  remains  underlie  the  Mycenaean.  It  occurred  in  our  digging 
at  Knossos  at  all  points  at  which  the  early  town  was  probed  to  the  rock. 
On  the  Kephala  hill,  where  the  lowest  stratum  of  deposit  is  a  dusty  yellow  clay 
full  of  Neolithic  weapons  and  sherds,  Kamares  sherds  occur,  where  stratified, 
immediately  above  that  stratum.  No  such  ware  was  found  in  the  Mycenaean 
stratum  of  the  Palace,  but  wherever  the  remains  below  the  upper  plane  were 
laid  bare,  it  was  observed  ;  and  it  is  from  a  low  level  in  this  region  that  was 
obtained  the  remarkable  "  dove  "  vase  (Fig.  1).  This  is,  of  course,  hand-made, 
with  a  hole-mouth  in  the  fore  part,  and  covered  with  a  body  glaze  originally 
black,  on  which  white  and  red  colouring  has  been  applied  in  stripes :  but  the 
colour  is  much  decayed. 

This  ware  was  not,  however,  all  stratified.  Several  accumulations  of  it 
were  found  filling  receptacles  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  houses,  in 
which  very  few  of  its  fragments  occurred  and  the  pottery  was  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Mycenaean  period.     The  first  such  receptacle  was  a   plastered 
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pit  1.70  deep,  to  N.W.  of  the  group  of  houses  opened  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town  (v.  B.S.A.,  VI,  Plate  XI[.,  Nos.  5-8,  and  also  Plate  VII.,  where 
this  pit  is  marked  Cistern ;  and  pp.  70  fif.).  In  this,  lying  on  their  sides,  and 
at  one  point  forming  a  foundation  to  a  wall  of  the  later  Mycenaean  period, 
were  several  almost  complete  vases,  including  the  finest  painted  schnahelkanne 
of  this  fabric  known  hitherto  (Plate  VI.  a),  and  hundreds  of  fragments 
mostly  of  unpainted  cups  of  metallic  type  (v.  iiijra,  p.  91).  Close  by  this 
pit  we  opened  three  circular  excavations,  sunk  from  3  to  10  feet  into  the 
soft  rock.  They  can  have  been  neither  wells,  for  their  lowest  point  is  far  above 
the  water  level  of  the  vicinity,  nor  cisterns,  because  not  being  plastered  they 
would  not  have  retained  water.  Possibly  they  were  originally  intended  for  the 
storage  of  grain  ;  but  more  probably  they  were  cut,  as  the  trench  in  the 
Apollo  precinct  at  Naucratis  was  cut,  to  contain  what  was  actually  found  in 


Fin.   1  {cura  1  :  2). 

them,  namely  a  mass  of  broken  pre-Mycenaean  vases  and  other  rubbish, 
evidently  cleared  out  of  the  neighbouring  houses  when  restored  after  the 
conflagration  of  which  the  larger  (A  in  B.S.A.,  VI.,  Plate  III.)  shows  traces. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  fragments,  unmixed  with  anything  Mycenaean, 
taken  out  of  these  shafts,  was  the  cup  figured  in  colours  on  Plate  VII.  a 
and  the  sherds  on  Plate  VII.  d,f,  g,  h. 

A  similar  excavation,  irregularly  oblong,  and  a  little  over  3  feet  deep,  was 
found  on  the  Kephala  hill,  sunk  in  the  rock  under  the  floor  of  a  house 
{B.S.A.,  Plate  XII.,  No.  12),  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  coarser  sherds  of  the 
same  fabric  (among  them  Fig  .24).  The  house  has  gypsum  walls  of  a 
similar  type  to  the  outer  wall  of  House  A,  and  belongs  to  the  same  primitive 
period.  Like  A,  it  was  cleared  out  and  reinhabited  in  the  Mycenaean  age  ; 
a,nd  remains  of  later  structures,  first  of  the  Qeometric  time  and  subsecjuently 
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of  the  Roman  period,  were  found  disposed  at  incongruous  angles  in  the  strata 
above. 

At  a  point  (B.S.A.,  Plate  XII.  No.  13)  on  the  same  slope  as  the  first  houses 
(A.,  B)  but  higher  up  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent,  where  scanty  house  remains 
exist  in  a  much  denuded  condition,  a  well  was  cleared  to  a  depth  of  44  feet 
and  found  to  contain  much  Kamares  pottery,  without  admixture  of  anything 
later.  From  a  depth  of  only  15  feet  were  obtained  the  fluted  bowl  (Fig.  IG) 
and  the  lily  vase  (Plate  VI.  h). 

Lastly,  in  two  localities  on  the  western  Kephala  slope  (Nos.  10  and  12 
Jj.S.A.,  Plate  XII.),  accumulations  of  this  ware  were  found,  not  in  definite  re- 
ceptacles, but  heaped  up  outside  houses  on  the  yellow  clay  bed,  which  contains 
Neolithic  remains.  In  the  first  case  the  heap  lay  in  a  narrow  passage  dividing 
two  houses.  On  the  top  of  it  lay  the  "  lamp  "  (Fig,  25),  with  several  other 
fragments  of  the  same  singular  ware.  Under  this  all  was  true  Kamaies  stuff, 
including  the  two  "fruit-dish"  stands  (Plate  VII.  e,  and  Fig.  15),  the  cup 
(Plate  VII.  h)  and  the  small  schiahclhnine  (Plate  VI.  c).  The  second  of 
these  heaps  supplied  the  richest  find  of  this  ware  yet  made.  It  was  in  the 
corner  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  small  yard  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  already  described  above  as  having  under  the  floor  of  one  room  an 
oblong  pit  brimful!  of  sherds  of  the  same  ware.  The  heap  was  about  two 
metres  in  circumference  by  half  a  metre  deep,  and  it  yielded,  among  hundreds 
of  fragments,  two  long-footed  vases  (Figs.  8,  9),  the  "  corn  vase  "  (Fig.  7), 
two  small  vases  (Figs.  18,  19),  and  one  which  bears  the  double-axe  painted 
on  its  side  (Fig.  12). 

Both  Mr.  Myres  and  Signer  Mariani  have  well  described  the  technique 
employed  in  this  fabric,  but  with  so  many  new  types  of  form  and  decoration 
to  be  compared,  its  features  may,  without  offence,  be  recapitulated  here. 

In  the  larger  and  coarser  Knossian  vases  the  clay,  when  baked,  is  a 
reddish  brown,  largely  filled  with  white  or  black  grains,  while  in  the  finer 
specimens  it  is  a  good  red  or  yellow  ;  but  specimens  of  all  intermediate 
degrees -of  excellence  are  found,  the  finest  being  equal  to  the  best  Mycenaean 
clay.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  if  there  is  any  finer  slip  of  clay  applied  to 
the  surface  before  the  paint ;  in  some  of  the  more  delicate  vases  this  is 
probably  the  case.  With  the  exception  of  coarse  large  jars,  all  seem  to  be 
wheel-made.  In  some  of  the  larger  specimens  the  paint  is  applied  directly  to 
the  natural  surface  without  the  interposition  of  any  medium  ;  but  usually  w6 
find  a  fine  glaze,  varying  from  light  red-brown  through  a  chocolate  tint  to  a 
deep  purple-black,  the  darker  shades  being  the  commonest.  In  poorer  speci- 
mens the  glaze  is  thin  and  hardly  lustrous  at  all,  or  at  the  most  only  so  in 
parts,  while  it  is  often  carelessly  applied,  so  that  the  colour  varies  greatly  in 
intensity  :  yet  we  often  have  the  best  glaze  used  with  very  coarse  vases.  The 
paint  used  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  vases  at  least,  of  a  very  powdery 
nature,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  damp :  the  primary  colour  seems  to 
have  been  white,  which  is  helped  out  by  varioiis  shades  of  red  and  brown, 
especially  a  cherry  red  :  and  whil^  we  often  find  white  solely  applied,  especially 
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on  more  primitive  forms,  we  never  find  the  other  colours  except  in  conjunction 
with  white.  Beside  this  pure  white  a  thick  dull  creamy-looking  wash  is 
often  used  to  cover  large  surfaces,  more  especially  the  upper  half  of  vases.  The 
larger  vases  are  usually  exceedingly  coarse  and  clumsy,  while  in  some  of  the 
finer  small  vases  the  sides  are  so  thin  as  quite  to  merit  the  term  of  "  egg- 
shell" ware. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


In  addition  to  paint,  the  Kamares  potter  made  great  use  of  moulding 
and  relief  work.  In  its  simplest  form  this  consists  of  plain  ridges,  usually  at 
the  junction  of  neck  and  body  (Fig.  8  has  a  row  of  wedge-shaped  knobs), 
or  disposed  horizontally  in  groups  of  two  or  three  round  the  body  of  the  vase. 
Among  more  elaborate  patterns  are  a  herring-bone  device  (Fig.  3)  and  a  grass- 
like plant  (Fig.  2),  while  coarser  specimens  (Figs.   4,  5)  are  covered   with 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


large  bosses,  and  the  specimen  on  Plate  VII.  h  has  circles  of  small  knobs, 
alternating  with  painted  dots.  Several  specimens  (Plate  VI.  a)  have  a  set  of 
tooth-like  projections  along  the  edges  of  the  lip.  However,  the  commonest 
device,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  ware,  is  the  "  finger-mark  "  pattern, 
where  a  series  of  small  ridges  cross  and  re-cross  each  other  at  various  angles, 
giving  the  curiously  blistered  appearance  of  the  specimens  in  Plates  VI.  a  and 
H.s. — VOL.  XXI.  ti 
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VII.  (J.  Ill  one  case  we  find  circles  of  this  pattern,  edged  with  tooth-like  pro- 
jections, exactly  like  the  teeth  of  a  cog-wheel.  The  pattern  is  usually  applied 
in  ineto[)e-like  divisions,  and  the  eftect  is  heightened  by  the  use  of  dots 
of  white  paint,  or  by  a  layer  of  creamy  wash.  The  most  elaborate  instance 
of  moulding  is  seen  on  the  curious  vase  which  has  ears  of  corn  or  bunches 
of  grapes. 

Here  we  may  note  that  certain  groups  of  Kamares  ware  seem  based  on 
metallic  prototypes.  In  the  first  place  the  hard  black  glaze  and  thin  sides 
clearly  point  to  some  such  original,  while  the  special  type  of  small  cups 
(Plate  VII.  a  and  h),  is  a  direct  copy  (except  for  the  handle)  of  a  metal  cup 
of  the  type  of  the  Vaphio  or  Kefti  specimens  :  we  see  reproduced  in  clay 
the  sharp  angles,  thin  sides,  and  even  the  handle-rivets  of  the  original : 
whilst  the  fiat  broad  clay  handle  is  equally  metallic  in  appearance  and 
origin  :  probably  too  the  fluted  spirals  of  Figs.  IG,  22  are  due  to  the  same 
causes.  Similarly  the  circles,  formed  by  small  holes,  are  copies  of  fine  chisel- 
work  on  a  metal  cup  {cf.  the  sherds  from  Melos,  Figs.  30,  31),  whilst  in 
vases  like  Plate  VII.  d,  the  roll  of  clay  round  the  junction  of  neck  and  body 
reproduces  that  of  the  silver  vases  of  Mycenae.  We  can  only  assert  this 
metallic  character  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  classes  of  Kamares  pottery,  the 
rest  being  of  the  usual  clay  types. 

On  turning  to  the  system  of  decoration,  it  is  plain  that  this  pottery  is 
more  primitive  than  that  of  Mycenae.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  Mycenaean 
potter,  who,  using  the  whole  surface  of  the  vase,  covered  it  with  a  bold  freely- 
drawn  subject,  often  taken  from  plant  life,  the  Kamares  potter  loves  to 
subdivide  the  surface  by  horizontal  or  zigzag  lines  into  zones,  which  are 
carefully  filled  with  small  geometric  patterns,  often  of  very  complicated 
appearance  :  in  fact,  he  seems  to  rely  on  striking  combinations  and  contrasts 
of  colour  and  complicated  designs,  rather  than  on  graceful,  life-like  drawing. 
Yet  among  these  geometric  patterns  there  are  but  few  of  a  really  primitive 
appearance  :  on  the  contrary,  many  seem  to  have  already  reached  a  low  stage 
of  degradation,  where  all  idea  of  the  original  is  lost :  e.g.,  the  cable-pattern, 
and  the  leaves  of  Plate  VII,  c  :  while  the  pattern  of  Plate  VII.  d  closely 
approaches  that  of  some  of  the  Orientalising  wares  of  the  Ionic  circle, 
especially  Naucratis. 

On  tall  jars  the  decoration  is  usually  confined  co  the  upper  half,  the  rest 
being  plain  or  covered  with  sets  of  horizontal  bands.  Among  the  various 
elements  of  decoration,  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  composed  of  plain  lines 
or  curves  :  we  may  note  the  extensive  use  of  zigzags ;  triangles  disposed  one 
inside  another  ;  series  of  parallel  angles  ;  broad  bands  covered  with  dots ; 
various  sorts  of  crosses ;  lines  toothed  like  a  saw  (a  favourite  element  in 
Cretan  pictographic  gems)  ;  sets  of  short  parallels,  especially  along  the  edges 
ot  vase.s.  Of  curvilinear  clenienLs  the  chief  are  circles,  usually  concentric,  and 
groups  of  concentric  semi-circles,  which  may  be  only  degraded  forms  of  the 
festoon,  which  appears  .so  commonly.  By  far  the  commonest  ornament  is  the 
plain  d(jt,  with  which  large  zoney  are  often  covered,  and  which  is  used  in 
row.s  to  border  plain  lines,  circles,  &c.    The  spiral  is  fairly  common,  and  so  is 
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the  disintegrated  cable-pattern,  which  may  be  a  degraded  spiral.  The  vege- 
table world  is  represented  by  the  rather  well-drawn  lily  of  Plate  VI.  h,  which 
is  the  only  pattern  at  all  true  to  nature  :  otlier  plant-types  are  the  leaves 
common  on  the  Dictaean  Cave  specimens  {B.S.A.  VI.  Fig.  27),  which  seem  to 
have  originally  formed  a  branch  :  in  some  specimens  the  central  stalk  is  still 
retained,  while  Fig.  6  gives  a  row  of  disjointed 
leaves,  exactly  similar  to  those  on  early  Ionic  vases. 
A  few  fragments  show  stalks  of  grass  disposed 
obliquely  round  the  vase,  as  in  the  Mycenaean 
ware  of  Knossos,  and  the  proto-Mycenaean  of 
Melos.  Flowers  are  represented  on  the  cylindrical 
object,  (Plate  VII.  c),  much  in  the  form  of  the 
flower  (?)  on  a  Cretan  gem,  J.  H.  S.,  XVII.,  p.  336,  no.  6. 

Fig.  6c.,  and  the  rosette  is  very  common,  usually  in 

the  form  of  a   central   dot,   surrounded   by  one  or  more  circles  of  similar 
dots.     The  plant  design  of  Plate  VII.  d  hiis  been  already  noticed. 

The  following  is  a  more  exact  description  of  the  various  types  and 
specimens:  the  chief  shapes  are  not  numerous,  and  are  of  simple  form, 
divided  roughly  into  two  main  classes,  the  first  being  of  a  more  rounded  type, 
the  second  showing  the  angular  forms  of  metallic  originals. 

A.  Schnahelkannen. 

(1)  The  earliest  form  is  shown  by  two  rather  squat  flat-based  vases,  leaning 
over  considerably  to  one  side,  with  no  neck,  and  with  handle  running  from  high 
up  on  the  shoulder  to  the  top.  On  the  spout  are  two  pellets  of  clay,  representing 
eyes.  Both  are  in  coarse  brick-like  clay  with  poor  black  glaze  ;  height,  22  and 
25  cm.  With  this  shape  we  may  compare  the  schnabelkanne  that  appears  commonly 
on  early  Cretan  gems,  e.g.,  J.  H.  S.,  Vol.  XIV.,  Fig.  21  e. 

(2)  The  same  squat  type,  but  upright,  and  of  fine  red  chiy.  On  the  black  glaze 
a  naturalistic  design  is  painted  in  white,  consisting  of  two  feathery  plants,  and 
between  them  a  lily  with  led-tipped  stamens,  all  three  rising  obliquely  from  the  base. 
Round  the  neck  a  band  of  red,  Ijetween  two  bands  of  white,  and  round  the  spot, 
where  the  handle  joins  the  body,  a  white  semicircle.     Height,  11  cm.     Plate  VI.  b. 

(3)  Same  squat  type,  but  the  spout  is  upright.  On  a  fine  black  glaze,  a  spiral  in 
white  rises  from  the  base  on  the  front  of  the  vase  :  in  its  centre  is  a  circle  of  white 
dots,  enclosing  a  smaller  circle  of  red  and  white  dots.     Height,  1 1  cm.     Plate  VI.  c. 

A  similar  specimen  was  found  unpainted,  with  broad  Hat  handle.  Height, 
11  cm. 

(4)  Broud  squat  type,  with  distinct  neck  and  upright  spout.  On  the  fine  red 
clay  is  a  black  glaze,  on  which  are  narrow  horizontal  white  bands,  covering  the 
whole  surface.     Height,  20  cm. 

(5)  Taller,  slenderer  type,  in  coarse  red  clay,  with  poor  dull  red  glaze.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  handle,  on  each  side  uf  the  neck  are  two  vertical  loop-like 
handles,  one  above  the  other,  but  now  brokSu  otf.  The  lip  lias  a  slight  rim,  from 
which  descend  a  number  of  short  white  lines.     Height,  35  cm. 

Fragments  of  a  similar  vase,  about  25  cm.  high,  had  painted  on  the  red 
surface  of  the  neck  a  white  band,  from  iwhich  paiallel  zigzags  ran  up  in  the  lip 
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below  whicli  were  two  eye-like  knobs.  A  third  broken  vase,  about  28  cm.  high,  has 
a  ridge  round  the  neck,  from  which  white  lines  descend  to  the  base.  A  small  very 
much  worn  vase  of  the  same  type  has  a  flat  handle  with  concave  section,  stuck  on 
afterwards,  like  a  metal  handle ;  and  lastly  a  broken  neck  shows  an  extra  handle 
under  the  spout. 

From   these    simpler   types    we   proceed    to   the   more   grotesque   and 
exaggerated  specimens. 

(6)  A  small  vase  of  fine  red  clay,  full  of  black  grains.  The  spout  is  nearly 
upright,  but,  in  contradistinction  to  other  specimens,  this  vase  has  developed  a  low 
foot.     In  front  is  moulded  a  pattern  consisting  of  three  ears  of  corn  or  bunches  of 

grapes  (?),  below  which  is  an  irregular  patch  of  the 
"finger-mark"  pattern,  which  recurs  below  the 
handle.  The  glaze  is  dark  brown,  and  the  body 
and  foot,  except  where  occupied  by  the  moulding 
and  finger  pattern,  are  covered  with  small  white 
dots.  Round  the  neck  are  two  narrow  grooves. 
Height,  10  cm.     Fig.  7. 

(7)  This  vase,  though  it  has  no  foot,  is  in  some 
ways  a  prototype  of  the  next  two  specimens.     The 
shape  is  poor,  being  wider  below  than  above :  the 
base  is  flat,  and  there  is  no  neck  :    the   spout  i.s 
neaily  horizontal.    Beside  the  usual  handle,  on  each 
side  of  the  spout  we  find  a  smaller  handle,  with 
flat  round  lower  end.    The  clay  is  coarse  and  yellow, 
and  the  glaze  dull  brown-black.     The  edge  of  the 
lip  is  slightly  dented,  giving  a  saw-like  appearance. 
The  upper  half  of  the  body  is  divided  vertically 
into  seven  metopes,  narrowing  at  the  top  :  round 
their  upper  and  lower  edges  runs  a  row  of  small 
knobs,  curving  down  in  semicircles  round  the  lower 
ends  of   the  side  handles.     The  front  metope  and 
the  two  side  ones  under  the  side  handles  are  filled 
with   the   "  finger   pattern,"   and    covered    with    a 
creamy  wash,  as  are  also  the  upper  and  lower  line 
of  knobs.      The    other    four    metopes  are   cream- 
coloured,   bordered   vertically  with  bands  of  dark 
brown,  on  which  are  rows  of  semicircles  in  white. 
Horizontally  these  metopes  are  divided  by  four  broad  lines  of  dark-brown,  connected 
by  narrower  diagonals  of  lighter  brown,  forming  a  zigzag.     All  these   lines  are 
dotted  with  white,  and  edged  with  rows  of  brown  dots.     The  upper  line  of  knobs 
round  the  neck  has  a  line  of  white  semicircles  on  its  upper  edge  :  and  on  the  neck 
are  traces  of  some  design  in  white.     Along  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  line  of 
knobs  is  a  row  of  double  festoons  in  white.     Round  the  flat  base  runs  a  broad  chalky 
white  band.     Height,  30  cm.     Plate  VI.  a. 

(8)  The  next  two  vases  show  the  foot  of  No.  6  developed  into  a  high  pedestal, 
expanding  below,  and  the  small  side  handles  of  No.  7  have  become  of  the  same 
size  as  the  back-handle,  while  the  spout  is  nearly  upright.  Both  are  in  fine 
light-red  clay,  with  coarse  black  grains.  In  the  first  specimen  round  the  neck  is  a 
low  ridge,  'and  the  portion  of  the  neck  above  it,  as  well  as  the  handles,  has  a 
creamy  wash.  At  the  junction  of  neck  and  body  is  a  collar  of  tooth-shaped  knobs. 
Round  the  widest  part  of  the  body  runs  a  series  of  three  low  ridges,  edged  above  and 
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below  by  a  line  of  white  cable-pattern.  The  foot  is  creamy  white.  The  rest  is 
covered  with  dark  black  glaze,  of  which  the  part  above  the  ridyes  is  spotted  with 
small  white  dots,  and  the  lower  part  with  three  sets  of  three  narrow  white  bands. 
Height,  50  cm.     Fig.  8. 

(9)  In  the  second  specimen,  the  chalky  white  of  the  neck  covers  only  the  upper 
half  of  the  handles,  and  the  row  of  teeth  is  replaced  by  a  simple  ridge.  Round 
the  widest  part  of  the  body  runs  a  broad  white  band,  edged  on  each  side  by  two 
narrow  bands.  The  upper  half  is  covered  with  white  dots,  the  lower  is  plain  :  just 
above  the  foot  are  three  narrow  white  bands.     Height,  35  cm.     Fig.  9, 


Fig.  8  (1  :  5i). 


Fifi.  9  (1  :  3). 


The  upper  half  of  a  similar  va«e  was  found,  but  of  coarser  make,  with  the  neck 
ridge  painted  red. 

B  a  Tall  jars,  usually  in  rather  coarse  ware,  with  flat  base  and  low 
squat  neck,  expanding  into  a  broad  flattish  lip,  and  a  short  round  handle. 
extending  from  the  shoulder  to  under  the  lip.  Cf.  the  vase  on  the  gem,  J.  H.  ^.. 
Vol.  XVII.,  p.  334,  Fig,  2. 

(1)  Fine  yellow   clay  :  shape  very   clumsy.     The  neck,  after  widening  into  a 
funnel-shaped  orifice,  rises  at  the  edge  into  a  vertical  rim.     The  glaze  .s  r^d-black 
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and  dull  in  parte.  Kouml  the  upper  half  of  tlie  shoulder  are  three  narrow  white 
lines,  and  round  the  base  three  similar  lines,  from  which  rise  large  spirals.  Height, 
24-5  cm.     Fig.  10. 

(2)  Coarse  red-brown  clay,  with  black  glaze.  Round  the  neck  a  ridge,  and 
roiindthe  body_tliree  sets  each  of  three  narrow  white  bands.   Height,  30  cm.   Fig.  11. 

(3)  Same  type,  without  rim,  in  lumpy  red  clay,  and  very  thin  red  glaze  : 
splashes  and  dots  in  dull  white.     Height,  29  cm. 

Many  similar  fragments  turned  up :  one  had  the  neck  and  upper  half  of 
handle  covered  with  creamy  wash  ;  round  the  base  of  the  neck  was  a  ridge,  and  the 
black -glazed  body  was  filled  with  white  dots.  Usually  however  the  fragments  were 
of  very  coarse  technique. 

B.  /9.  The   second   variety  has  two  handles,   which   compress  the   lip 
between   them   into   an    elliptical  shape.     A  tall  specimen  from  Kephala 


Fio.   10  (1  :  4). 


Fig.  11  (1  :  5). 


in  a  sort  of  proto- Mycenaean  ware,  had  a  spout  on  the  shoulder,  thus  forming 
the  prototype  of  the  tall  early  proto-Mycenaean  biigelkanne,  which  occurred 
frequentl}^  on  Kephala,  and  in  Melos. 

(1)  A  small  coarse  unpainted  specimen,  of  the  usual  tall  sleniler  type.  12*5  cm. 

(2)  Same  type  ;  fine  yellow  clay,  and  red-black  glaze.  Under  the  lip  a  slight 
ledge.  Round  the  neck  a  white  band,  a  second  under  the  handles,  and  a  third 
round  the  body  :  between  the  lower  pair  is  a  coarsely  drawn  double-axe  in  white, 
and  traces  of  other  designs.     34  cm.     Fig.  12. 

There  were  several  similar  vases,  showing  no  visible  design  ;  one  very  tall 
slender  one,  43  cm.  higli,  had  broad  ribbed  handles,  and  the  upper  and  lower  fifths 
of  the  vase  only  were  glazed,  the  rest  being  left  with  the  natural  clay  surface.  The 
foot  bulged  out  below.  This  closely  resembled  vases  of  Phylakopi.  Another  frag- 
ment had  a  rude  vegetable  design  in  white  on  the  shoulder. 
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(3)  Low  broa.l  squat  type,  with  disproportionately  wiile  body  on  sliglit  foot. 
Very  fine  tcclini-iue  of  black  glaze  on  the  fine  yellow  clay.  The  lower  half  is 
cnvered  with  two  narrow  and  two  broad  white  bauds  :  round  the  widest  portion  is 
a  broad  dull  red  band,  and  a  .similar  one  round  the  neck  :  between  them  is  a  com- 
plicated spiral  design  in  white,  the  gap.s  below  between  the  si.iral  and  its  .-talk  bein" 
filled  in  with  cross-lines.     22  cm.     Fig.   Hi.  " 

C.  A  very  common  cand  characteristic  shape,  occurring  also  at  Thera.  From 
a  flat  base  the  vase  expands  to  about  three  quarters  of  the  whole  height, 
when  it  contracts  rapidly,  forming  a  neckless  "  hole-mouthed  "  jar  with  two 
handles,  usually  vertical  or  nearly  so.  It  also  has  a  .spout,  and  is  frequently 
marked  by  deep  horizontal  grooves.     It  is  chiefly  represented  here  by  frag- 
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Fig.   13  (1  :3A) 


mcnts,  often  showing  a  vertical  system  of  decoration.    With  them  cf.  Fouqud, 
Santorin,  Plate  XL.  1,  XLII.  1,  2. 

(1)  Comparatively  slender  type,  in  fine  yellow  clay  and  red  black  glaze.  The 
fiat  lip  projects  horizontally,  and  the  handles  are  ribbed.  The  upper  half  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  rows  of  white  dots.     1 1  cm.     Fig.  14. 

Many  fragments  of  similar  vases  occurred. 

D.  The  central  idea  of  these  vases  seems  to  be  that  of  a  shallow  bowl 
on  a  pedestal :  but  in  some  cases  the  bowl  drains  into  the  pedestal  by  holes, 
and  in  others  the  bowl  is  "simply  a  funnel-shaped  expansion  of  the  hollow 
foot.  With  the  first  class  we  may  compare  a  common  proto- Mycenaean 
vase-type  of  Phylakopi. 
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(1)  The  bowl  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  hollow  foot.  Fine  red  clay, 
smoothed  vertically  :  red-brown  glaze.  The  stem  is  divided  by  narrow  white  lines 
into  ihorizontal  zones,  between  which  are  narrow  red  wavy  bands,  edged  on  each 
side  by  white  dots.     The  base  is  hollow,  and  rises  towards  the  outer  edge.     Fig.  15. 

(2)  The  bowl  drains  into  the  hollow  pedestal  by  three  holes,  as  at  Phylakopi. 
The  clay  is  coarse  and  red,  with  white  grains  :  the  surface  is  very  rough,  and  has 
been  smoothed  vertically  with  a  broad  stick.  Coarse  red-lilack  glaze  :  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedestal  are  two  white  lines  :  from  the  base  rises  up  spirally  a  set 
of  narrow  parallels,  in  four  paii-s,  alternately  red  and  white.  Inside  the  small 
remnant  of  the  bowl  six  thin  lines  radiate  i^pirally  from  each  hole,  the  two  inner 
lines  being  red  and  the  rest  white.     2S  cm. 

(3)  A  fragment,  of  a  similar  stand  on  a  solid  foot,  was  in  black  glaze.  Below 
the  rim  was  a  row  of  white  loops,  inside  each  of  which  was  a  red  cross  with  a  white 


Fig.  14  {rirca  1  :  3). 


Fig.  15  {circa  I  :  4) 


dot  in  each  angle.     Below  these  was  a  white  band,  and  round  the  pedestal  are  traces 
of  white  spirals.     Plate  VII.  e. 

(4)  Whether  this  bowl  belonged  to  a  pedestal  is  doubtful :  the  broken  boss  in 
the  centre  of  the  under  side  seems  too  small  for  a  large  foot.  The  clay  is  fine  and 
yellow,  with  black-brown  glaze.  The  spirally  fluted  under-surface  is  covered  with  a 
creamy  wash,  and  separated  above  and  below  by  a  ridge  from  the  flat  broad  rim,  on 
the  black  glaze  of  which  above  and  below  is  a  row  of  white  returning  spirals.  The 
interior  is  covered  with  plain  black  glaze.    Fig.  16.    Diam.,  33  cm. 

(5)  The  fragment.  Fig.  17,  is  probably  a  piece  of  the  bowl  of  a  similar  vase  of 
coarse  red-brown  clay,  full  of  large  grains,  with  a  brick  red  glaze.     From  the  centre 
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ridges  radiate  to  the  lip,  bordered  each  by  two  white  lines,  and  tliere  are  traces  of  other 
decorations.  It  clearly  stood  on  a  pedestal,  with  which  itconinuinicated  by  a  central 
hole.  On  the  lower  surface  the  ghue  only  occurs  in  a  band  round  the  rim,  and 
round  the  junction  of  the  foot  and  the  bowl.  Its  diameter  must  have  been  about 
two  feet  when  whole. 

E.  A  class  of  small  jars,  averaging  5-G   in.,  somewhat  of  the  ocnochoe 
type,  with  flat  base,  and  flat  wide  lip. 

(1)  Very  fine  yellow  clay,  and  black  glaze  :  cylindrical  neck,  and  broad  flat 
handle.  Round  junction  of  neck  and  body  a  white  band,  from  which  white  lines 
descend  to  the  base,     15  cm.     Fig.  18. 


Fig.   16  {circa  1  :  3i). 


A  different  shape,  broader  and  flatter  with  angulai  shoulder  and  wide 
neck.  It  has  a  flat  handle,  and  is  of  coarse  brick  clay  with  dull  glaze  :  the  marks 
of  the  wheel  are  very  clearly  visible.     10  cm. 

(2)  Another  similar  shape,  but  more  slender  and  graceful,  with  round  handle 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  lip,  was  found,  with  black  glaze  surface,  13  cm.  Also 
several  very  small  rudely  shaped  juglets  of  the  same  type,  but  usually  unpaintod 
or  glazed,  averaging  5-7  cm.  high. 

(3)  Very  thin  sides  of  fine  yellow  clay,  with  black  glaze,  on  which  are 
irregular  white  dots.     II  cm.     Fig.  19. 
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(4)  A  larger  broken  jar,  of  similar  type,  but  with  two  handles  reaching  half 
way  up  the  cyliudrical  neck,  had  two  white  bands  -round  the  neck,  and  three  round 
the  base,  while  round  tlie  body  was  a  baud  of  returning  spirals.     25  cm. 

(5)  An  unpaiuted  jar,  glazed  black,  with  two  vertical  and  two  horizontal  handles 
being  nearly  a  stamnos.     19  cm. 


Fig.  17, 


Fig.   18  (1  :  3). 


In  this  connection  wo  may  note  several  fragments  of  broken  vases  of 
the  same  type. 

(6)  Cylindrical  neck,  with  a  ridge  round  the  junction  of  neck  and  body,  as  on 
Mycenaean  metal  vases.  The  glaze  is  black.  Round  the  neck  a  white  band,  con- 
nected with  another  higher  up  by  vertical  lines.  On  the  edge  are  large  white  dots.  On 
the  shoulder  are  tlic  remains  of  some  vegetable  design,  consisting  seemingly  of  spiral 
branches,  in  the  centre  of  each  being  a  half-rosette  of  leaves  with  rounded  ends. 
The  centre  of  each  rosette  is  filled  with  a  red  spot,  and  the  interval  between  each 


Fig.   19  (1  :  3). 


Fig.  20  (I  :  2). 


spiral  and  the  dotted  ridge  above  is  filled  by  two  small  leaves.     The  whole  is  rather 
like  some  later  palmette  designs.     Plate  VII.  d  (developed). 

(7)  A  small  jar,  with  broad  flat  handle  ;  on  the  shoulder  are  spiral  branches  (?) 
in  white. 

F.  Small    cups  and  bowls,  forming  by  far  the  most  numerous   class. 
Most  of  the  fragments  found  belong  to  such  vases. 
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(1)  Cups,  based  on  a  luetrtllic  original,  soiiio  being  handielesf,  other*  having 
broad  flat  handle?,  often  furnished  near  the  lij)  with  a  i>ellet,  representing  a  metal 


rivet 


The  most  distinct  variety  is  shown  on  Plate  VII.  a  and  b.  These  specimens 
average  4  cm.  high,  and  are  of  exceptionally  delicate  ware,  glazed  inside  and  out. 
The  decoration  usually  consists  of  oblique  bands  of  various  shades  of  colour,  forming 
striking  contrast!-..  In  Plate  VII.  «,  we  have  two  obli(jue  red  bands,  edged  with  white, 
and  forming  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  fdled  with  large  white  dots  ;  on  each  side 
of  the  cross  are  rosettes  of  white  dots.     In  Fig.  20  the  surface  is  unglazed,  with  the 


Fig.  21  (1  :  2). 


Fig.  22  (1  :  3). 


exception  of  two  broad  oblique  band.*,  decorated  with  white  crosses,  and  a  band 
inside  the  lip,  and  on  the  top  of  the  handle  ;  4.G  cm.  high.  Many  similar  cups  are 
simply  glazed.  Fig.  21  is  of  the  same  type,  but  double-handled  and  with  concave 
sides. 

(2)  Another  variety  is  shown  in  the  cup,  Fig.  23,  which  has  a  slight  foot  and 
broad  Hat  handle,  which  in  many  specimens  rises  high  above  the  lip,  making  the  vase 
a  refined  type  of  the  Trojan  scoop.  These  va.ses  average  5-7  cm.  and  are  in  line 
ware,  ornamented  with  liands  and  festoons  :  some  are  coarser,  and  have  only  liroad 


Fig.  23  (1  :  2). 


Fig.  24. 


glazed  bands  inside  and  outside  the  rim,  whilst  others  have  three  little  feet.  Fig.  22  is 
fluted  spirally. 

The  large  fluted  jar,  Fig.  24,  may  be  included  here.  It  is  glazed  ;  on  each 
fluting  is  a  triple  festoon  in  white,  and  at  the  junction  of  neck  and  body  is  a  white 
ba.ud.  The  spout  is  banded  in  white,  and  white  circles  surround  the  handle-bases. 
Eound  the  body  are  traces  of  white  zones,  below  which  are  white  wavy  lines,  disposed 
in  parallel  pairs  round  the  body.     Diameter,  28  cm. 

(3)  This  is  a  class  of  straight-sided  cups,  with  or  without  handles,  the  body 
being  formed  of  .several  horizontal  segments,  so  disposed  that  each  one  overlaps  the 
one  above  it.     They  usually  have  a  plain  dull  red  surface. 
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(4)  Another  class  of  rather  coarse  ware  consists  of  tall  and  slender  cups, 
narrowing  below  and  then  expanding  into  a  broad,  flat,  often  concave,  foot.  They 
are  usually  decorated  near  the  lip  with  one  broad  white  band  on  the  black  glaze, 
which  covers  the  inside,  as  well  as  the  outside.     Average  height,  8-9  cm. 

(5)  There  are  many  poor  small  cups  in  coarse  yellow  clay,  with  straight  sides, 
the  surface  being  the  natural  clay,  with  a  broad  band  of  glaze  round  the  lip  inside 
and  outside.     Average  height,  5-6  cm. 

(6)  Small  cups,  narrowing  gradually  below,  with  broad  flat  horizontal  Up. 
This  type  gets  gradually  shallower  till  it  finally  becomes  a  flat  saucer ;  they  are 
usually  glazed,  but  several  have  only  two  broad  semicircles  of  glaze,  pointing  down- 
wards from  the  rim.  The  average  height  of  the  cups  is  6.5  cm.  downwards,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  saucers  9-10  cm. 


Fig.  25  (circa  1  :  4). 


Fig.  26  (1  :  2). 


G.  The  following  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  above  headings. 

(1)  A  curious  jar  of  fine  yellow  clay,  with  thin  dark  glaze.  It  has  a  slight  foot 
and  two  nearly  vertical  handles  below  the  flat  horizontal  lip.  Beneath  each  handle 
are  three  vertical  slits,  arranged  in  a  triangle.  To  it  belongs  a  cup-like  lid,  concave 
above,  with  a  conical  boss  in  the  centre,  and  two  knobs  on  opposite  edges  to  lift  it  by. 
This  may  be  a  sort  of  incense-burner,  the  holes  being  for  ventilation.  13  cm.  {British 
School  Annual,  VI.,  Fig.  14.) 

(2)  An  equally  strange  article,  of  coarse  red  clay,  glazed  black.  It  consists  of  a 
shallow  flat-lipped  saucer  on  three  legs  :  one  side  is  pinched  up  to  allow  of  the 
horizontal  handle  being  attached.  In  the  bottom  of  the  saucer  is  a  small  dome-like 
receptacle,  closed  above,  but  opening  beneath  by  a  central  hole,  round  which  are 
three  smaller  holes.  Diameter,  13  cm.  This  closely  resembles  the  small  "incense- 
burners"  found  at  Phylakopi,  many  of  which  open  below  in  an  exactly  similar 
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way.     Some  bore  traces  of  something  having  been  biuut  inside  them,  others  did  not. 
The  present  object  shows  no  tire-marks.     {B.S.A.  VI.,  Fig.  15), 

(3)  Fine  yellow  clay,  with  red  glaze  :  flat  surface,  with  bevelled  edges.  In  centre 
a  circular  receptacle  communicating  by  two  channels  with  the  edge.  Below  it  is 
broken,  but  it  may  have  stood  on  a  pedestal.  It  almost  exactly  resembles  many  of 
the  steatite  "  lamps  "  of  Phylakopi,  which  must  have  come  from  Crete,  and  which 
were  locally  copied  in  various  wares.  But  many  of  them  had  no  traces  of  burning, 
while  others  as  clearly  showed  signs  of  fire,  where  the  wick  in  each  side-channel  had 
burnt  the  steatite.  The  material  of  the  present  specimen,  and  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  fire,  forbid  us  calling  it  a  lamp.     Fig.  25. 

Certain  curious  objects  probably  belong  to  the 
pedestals  of  vases  of  class  D.  Fig.  26  is  15  cm.  long,  and 
is  perforated  at  the  base.  It  is  decorated  with  circular 
ridges  painted  white  outside,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
circle  is  a  knob  painted  red.  Round  the  base  is  a  broad 
red  band.  Another  is  11  cm.  long,  and  at  one  end  is  a 
double  row  of  spikes.  Round  the  centre  runs  a  row  of 
white  circles  with  red  centres,  alternating  with  single 
spikes.  On  each  side  of  this  is  a  red  band  between  two 
white  bands.  Another  shows  traces  of  a  vegetable  design 
in  white  and  black  glaze. 

The  spout  (Fig.  27.)  may  be  noticed.     Plate  VII.  /. 

is  a  curious  object,  like  a  modern  candlestick  with  central 

.  Vic    27 

erection,  on  which  designs  are  painted  in  red  and  white. 

The  pottery  of  this  fabric,  found  in  the  Dictaean  Cave,  was  not  very 
abundant.  It  occurred  only  in  one  part  of  the  Upper  Hall  in  the  lowest 
stratum  of  deposit  about  the  altar.  The  circumstances  are  stated  in  B.S.A. , 
VL,  p.  98.  These  sherds  seem  to  represent,  for  the  most  part,  a  local  variety 
of  the  ware,  characterised  by  the  body  glaze,  outside  and  inside,  varying  in 
the  firing  from  a  bistrous  purple  to  a  brilliant  brick  red.  The  latter  tint  is 
the  most  common,  but  often  on  one  side  of  a  vase  only.  On  this  the 
ornament,  in  very  simple  geometric  or  stylised  vegetable  schemes,  is 
applied  in  white.  The  added  red  pigments,  characteristic  of  the  Knossos  and 
Kamares  vases,  hardly  ever  occurred.  Very  few  shapes  have  to  be  recorded, 
and  those  the  most  suitable  for  containing  food  or  drink  offerings,  i.e.  bowls, 
large  and  small,  with  and  without  handles,  and  three  types  of  thin-walled 
cup;  (I)  the  straight-sided,  flat-handled  kind  found  at  Knossos  (cf.  Plate 
VII.  a,  b) ;  (2)  a  curved-sided  variety,  not  so  metallic  in  appearance,  and 
generally  ornamented  with  a  band  of  spirals  under  the  rim  ;  and  (3)  a 
peculiar  concave-sided  form,  similar  to  Fig,  21.  supra,  but  devoid  of  foot  or 
distinct  base  and  of  handles. 

Parts  of  high  stemmed  "  fruit-stand  "  vases  (v.  supra,  p.  88)  were  also 
common,  both  in  unvarnished  red  ware,  plain  or  decorated  in  matt  white, 
and  in  red  varnished  ware,  with  white  decoration  of  stripes  and  sprays,  and 
with  lines  of  moulding  .about  the  base  (v.  for  a  specimen,  B.S.A.,  VI., 
Fig.  27,  No.  8).  Some  fragments  of  large  bowls  also  showed  lines  of  moulding 
encircling  the  vase  beneath  the  handles :  the  furrows  of  the  moulding  are 
generally  outlined  in  white. 
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Though  the  metallic  reminiscences  of  this  simpler  ware  are  not  so 
obvious  as  at  Kuossos,  it  still  shows  like  influence  in  the  straight  sides  and 
Hat  handles  of  the  cups,  and  in  the  survival  of  rivet  heads  at  the  spring 
of  the  handles  on  both  cups  and  bowls.  The  elaborate  "finger- work"  of 
Knossos  is  absent,  but  a  simple  wavy  moulding  produced  by  a  similar 
process  iu  the  wet  clay,  when  stiff,  appears  on  two  sherds  :  these  are  covered 
with  a  creamy  wash,  on  which  the  cherry  red  is  applied  in  vertical  stripes. 
The  one  peculiarity  of  the  ordinary  white  decoration  is  a  double- line  cross, 
usually  painted  under  the  bottoms  of  the  straight-sided  cups. 

The  observations  made  by  the  previous  editors  as  to  the  general  attinity 
between  certain  of  the  Kamares  forms  and  the  Theraean  hold  good.  Since 
the  excavation  of  Phylakopi,  however,  the  number  of  Melian  parallels  is 
become  the  greater,  and  direct  evidence  of  intercourse  between  Melos  and 
Crete  has  now  been  obtained.  Many  Kamares  sherds  were  found  with 
pottery  of  the  "  Theraean  period  "  in  the  "  Middle  City  "  at  Phylakopi,  and 
much  worked  Melian  obsidian  occurred  in  all  the  prehistoric  Kuossian  strata, 


Fig,  28. 


from  the  Neolithic  up  to  the  Mycenaean.  As  to  fabric  we  can  adduce  no. 
new  parallels.  Ware  of  similar  type,  characterised  by  the  same  white 
decoration,  applied  on  a  black  body  glaze,  with  a  rarer  use  of  super-added 
red  pigments,  has  been  found  both  at  Tiryns  and  in  the  sixth  shaft  grave  at 
Mycenae.  It  has  also  appeared  at  Kahun  in  the  Fayum,  and  in  Cyprus, 
though  there  with  a  difference.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  specimens 
are  very  few,  and  might  very  well  be  of  actual  Cretan  origin. 

The  singularity  of  this  Cretan  ware,  when  fully  developed,  among 
its  Aegean  kin,  has  been  emphasised  by  the  Knossos  discoveries  in 
one  striking  particular,  namely  its  imitation  of  metal  technique.  The 
specimens  at  the  disposal  of  Messrs.  Myres  and  Mariani  happened  not  to 
illustrate  this  feature  nearly  so  strongly  as  our  straight-sided  cups,  especially 
those  with  overlapping  zones  of  clay,  our  long-footed  and  ring-moulded 
si'haahclkfjuncii,  and  our  flat  handles  with  survivals  of  rivet  heads.  Specimens 
of  the  eggshell  variety  of  this  ware,  treated  supeificially  to  imitate  the 
indentations  and  protuberances  of  hammered  metal,  had  already  been  found 
at  Phylakopi,  and  drawings  made  by  Mr.  D.    T.  Fyfe  of  two  sherds  are 
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appended,  which  are  singularly  instructive  examples  (Figs.  28,  29).  They 
exactly  resemble  fragments  of  chased  silver-plate  in  all  but  composition. 
Several  similar  fragments  from  Knossos  have  been  noticed  above  (p.  81). 

The  point  to  which  this  imitation  is  pushed  in  the  details  of  certain 
types  of  Cretan  vases  suggests  that  vessels  of  metal  (most  probably,  to  judge 
from  the  imitations,  precious  ductile  metal)  were  a  prominent  product  of  the 
Cretan  pre-Mycenaean  civilisation  ;  although  up  to  now,  no  examples  have 
actually  been  found  in  the  island.  Metal  vases,  precisely  similar,  are  drawn, 
however,  on  the  clay  Knossian  tablets,  and  the  famous  Vaphio  goblets  are  almost 
identical  in  form  with  the  common  Kamares  straight-sided  cups.  Closer 
analogies,  if  possible,  are,  however  to  be  sought  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of 
Rekhniara.  It  is  the  Kefti  tributaries  who  bear  the  truest  metal  types  of  the 
plain  Kamares  cups  ;  and  we  are  not  improbably  also  destined  to  find  in  Crete 
the  more  elaborate  animal-headed  forms  of  vase  which  appear  in  the  same 
hands.  In  the  Dictaean  Cave  parts  of  two .  animals  were  discovered,  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  vases  of  a  rhyton  type.  The  first,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  an  ox,  is  figured  m.B.S.A.,   VI.,  Fig.  33.      It  is  in   typical 


Fig.  29. 


Mycenaean  painted  ware  of  the  finest "  Third  Style."  The  second,  in  a  duller 
and  softer  ware,  also  painted,  represents  the  head  of  a  wild  goat  with 
recurving  horns,  now  broken  off,  poised  erect  on  a  swelling  neck,  precisely 
as  the  goat  and  ox  heads  stand  on  the  Kefti  vases.  Both  heads  are 
artistically  among  the  very  best  objects  found  in  the  Cave. 

The  close  imitation  of  metal  'accounts  obviously  for  so  many  peculiar 
details  of  ornament  on  the  Kamares  ware,  both  moulded  and  painted,  that 
one  is  inclined  to  look  to  the  same  medium  for  the  prototype  of  the  principal 
singularity,  the  plastic  "  finger-work."  In  metallurgy,  however,  there  is  no 
known  treatment  of  the  surface  even  remotely  similar,  the  incrusted  effect 
produced  sometimes  by  oxidisation  being,  perhaps,  nearer  than  any  other. 
And  since  the  "  finger-work  "  surface  is  easily  enough  produced  in  clay,  when 
in  a  fairly  stiff  state,  either  by  the  finger  or  a  brush,  it  is  best  foj-  the  present 
to  suppose  this  decoration  an  independent  invention  of  Cretan  ceramic 
artists. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  this  Kamares  waie  is  the  hand-made  and 
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polished  black -brown  pottery  found  in  the  yellow  clay  stratum  on 
No    one,    comparing   the    subjoined    sherds   of  this  fabric  (Fig. 
the  more  primitive  geometric  designs  on  Kamares  ware  (see  Fig 
fail  to  agree   that  what  is  incised  on  the  former  is  repeated  in 
the  latteit     The  same  predilection  for  zigzags  and  triangles  appear 
wares,  and  the   primitive   sprays  of  two  sherds  in  Fig.  30  need 


Kephala. 
30)  with 
.  31),  can 

paint  on 
s  in  both 

only  the 


Fig.  30. 


inevitable  development  resultant  on  the  substitution  of  paint  for  incision,  to 
become  the  stiff  sprays  on  the  Dictaean  cups  (B.S.A.  VI.,  Fig.  27,  Nos.  3,  4). 
Certain  of  the  incised  sherds  show  that  Neolithic  potters  came  to  know  how 
to  apply  a  slip,  which  they  polished  highly  (v.  B.S.A.,  VI.,  p.  86).  The 
Kamares  potter  did  not  polish,  but  washed  a  black-brown  glaze  over  the 
vase    in   order  to  produce    not    only    a   similar  general  effect  to  that  long 
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familiar  on  the  primitive  ware,  but  also  a  surface  which,  unlike  the  earlier 
polished  one,  would  take  paint.  The  Neolithic  potters  filled  in  their 
incisions  with  white  powdered  gypsum,  from  which  practice  to  the  u.se  of 
white  paint  is  an  easy  step.  One  fragment  of  their  ware  found  on  Kephala 
and  represented  in  Fig.  30  (left  hand,  third  from  top),  has  strong  traces  of 
red  pigment,  remaining  both  in  the  lines  and  the  dots.  If  not  due  to  accidental 
contact  in  the  earth  with  some  red  substance  (which  is  nof  very  probable)  this 
use  of  red  on  white  supplies  a  further  and  signal  illustration  of  a  transitional 
style  between  the  Neolithic  and  the  Kamares  methods. 

Whether  the  Kamares  ware  affected  its  successor,  the  Mycenaean,  in  Crete, 
is  less  certain.  Up  to  the  present  very  little  pottery  of  the  primitive 
"  Mycenaean  "  types  has  been  found  in  the  island  (v.  B.S.A.,  VI.,  p.  88),  so  little 
indeed,  that  what  there  is  need  not  be  of  native  fabric  at  all.  The  use  of  applied 
white  to  outline  patterns,  or  disposed  in  rows  of  spots,  which  is  noticed  on 
Mycenaean  sherds,  found  both  at  Knossos  and^in  the  Dictaean  Cave,  might  be 


Fig.  31. 

a  survival  of  Kamares  decoration,  but  in  ware  of  the  period  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Crete.  In  its  most  important  characteristics  of  technique,  its  body 
glaze,  its  peculiarities  of  plastic  decoration  and  imitations  of  metal  work,  the 
Kamares  style  does  not  stirvive  in  the  Mycenaean.  Nor — and  this  fact  is  of  most 
significance, — do  its  painted  patterns  reappear.  They  had  already  become 
stylised,  hard  and  degraded,  whereas  nothing  so  much  characterises  the 
Mycenaean  patterns  in  Crete  as  their  unconventionality  and  life.  Their  flower 
forms,  for  example,  could  not  possibly  be  derived  from  the  stiff  Kamares  forms. 
In  short,  Mycenaean  ware  in  Crete,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  seems  to  reflect 
the  coming  of  an  altogether  new  influence  into  Cretan  art,  which  appears 
so  suddenly  as  to  suggest  that  it  came  from  without,  having  developed 
elsewhere.  The  art  that  influence  brought  was  too  vigorous  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  art  of  the  old  civilisation  it  superseded.  The  Kamares 
patterns  disappear  until  Mycenaean  patterns  have  degraded  into  Geometric  ; 
U.S. — VOL.    XXI.  " 
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and  the  fact  that  faint  revivals  are  seen  again  in  the  latest  age  may  be  due 

to  nothing  but  the  inevitable  process  of  degradation  set  in  anew.     It  does 

not  necessarily  imply  any  reappearance  of  a  submerged  fabric,  preserved  by 

the   common    people,   while    the    rulers   developed    an    alien    and    diverse 

culture ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite   possible  that  there  was  such  a 

survival  and  revival  in  Crete. 

D.   G.   HoCxARIH. 

F.  B.  Welch. 


MYCENAEAN  TREE  AND  PILLAR  CULT   AND  ITS 
MEDITERRANEAN  RELATIONS. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  RECENT  CRETAN  FINDS. 

[Plate  V.] 

§  1. — Cretan  Caves  and  Hypacthral  Sanctuaries. 

Among  the  greater  monuments  or  actual  structural  remains  of  the 
Mycenaean  world  hitherto  made  known,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  there  is 
to  be  found  having  a  clear  and  obvious  relation  to  religious  belief.  The  great 
wealth  of  many  of  the  tombs,  the  rich  contents  of  the  pit-graves  of  Mycenae 
itself,  the  rock-cut  chambers,  the  massive  vaults  of  the  bee-hive  tombs, 
are  all  indeed  so  many  evidences  of  a  highly  developed  cult  of  departed  Spirits. 
The  pit-altar  over  grave  IV.  of  the  Akropolis  area  at  Mycenae,  and  the  some- 
what similar  erection  found  in  the  Court-yard  of  the  Palace  at  Tiryns,  take 
us  a  step  further  in  tiiis  direction  ;  but  it  still  remains  possible  that  the  second, 
like  the  first,  may  have  been  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
household,  and  it  supplies  in  itself  no  conclusive  evidences  of  a  connexion 
with  any  higher  form  of  worship.  In  the  great  South- Western  Court,  and 
again  in  the  Central  Area  of  the  Palace  of  Knossos,  have  now,  however,  been 
Drought  to  light  the  foundations  of  what  seem  to  have  been  two  rectangular 
altars ;  and  the  special  relation  in  which  this  building  stood  to  the  God  of  the 
Double  Axe  makes  a  dedication  to  the  Cretan  Zeus  in  this  case  extremely 
probable. 

In  Crete  indeed  we  are  on  somewhat  different  ground.  Throughout  the 
island  are  a  series  of  caves,  containing  votive  and  sacrificial  deposits,  going 
back  from  the  borders  of  the  historic  period  to  Mycenaean  and  still  more 
remote  antiquity.  The  two  greatest  of  these,  on  the  heights  of  Ida  and 
Dikta,  are  connected  by  immemorial  tradition  with  the  cult  of  the  ancient 
indigenous  divinity  later  described  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Cretan  Zeus,  whose 
special  symbol  was  the  double  axe.  The  colossal  rock-hewn  altar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Idaean  Cave  was  unquestionably  devoted  to  the  service  of  this 
God.^  In  the  steatite  libation-table  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  votive 
stratum  of  the   Diktaean    Cave  ^  we   have  an    article  of   cult  the   special 


'  F.  Halbherr  and   P.  Orsi,  Antro  di  Ztun  -  J.H.S.  xvii.  (1897),  p.  .^'>0  .1677. 

lilto,  p.  3  and  Tav.  xi. 
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siguiticaiice  oi'  which  will  be  pointed  oat  in  u  succeeding  section.^  The 
thorough  exploration  of  this  cave,  now  carried  out  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogaith,^ 
on  behalf  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  has  conclusively  proved  that  the 
old  traditions  of  the  birth-place  and  oracular  shrine  of  the  Cretan  Zeus 
attached  themselves  to  this  spot.  The  blasting  away  of  the  fallen  rocks 
that  encumbered  the  upper  part  of  the  grotto  has  in  fact  revealed  a 
rude  sacrificial  alta«'  and  temenos  covered  with  a  votive  deposit  some 
seven  feet  deep,  while  the  character  of  the  divinity  worshipped  was  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  large  number  of  votive  double  axes  found  both 
here  and  in  the  inner  sanctuary  below.  These  double  axes,  as  we  shall 
see,  may  have  actually  embodied  the  presence  of  the  God  himself.  His 
actual  image  in  anthropomorphic  shape  was  not  needed  by  the  religion  of 
that  time.  The  great  mass  of  votive  figures  found  in  the  sacrificial  deposits 
of  these  Cretan  caves  bear  no  distinctive  attributes  of  divinity.  They 
seem,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  be  simply  miniature  representations  of 
human  votaries  and  their  domestic  animals,  who  thus,  according  to  a  wide- 
spread practice,  placed  themselves  and  their  belongings  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  higher  powers. 

It  is  possible,  as  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,^  that  in  a  small  building 
which  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  great  prehistoric  city  of 
Goulas,  in  Crete,  we  have  actually  before  us  the  remains  of  one  of  these 
Mycenaean  shrines,  originally  containing  a  sacred  tree.  This  is  a  small 
oblong  building,  about  nine  yards  long  by  four  wide,  with  walls  originally 
breast  high,  consisting  of  two  tiers  of  large  roughly-squared  blocks,  the  upper 
of  which  shows  externally  a  projecting  border,  which  recalls  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  parapet  of  a  great  terrace  wall  that  rises  beyond  it.  The  entrance  to  this 
low-walled  enclosure  on  the  small  side  to  the  north  has  mortised  slabs  on 
either  side  for  the  insertion  of  jambs,  and  must  have  consisted  of  a  door-way 
higher  than  the  walls  themselves,  and  which  may  therefore  have  served  some 
sacral  purpose,  the  sanctity  of  the  trilith  or  ritual  doorway  being  widely 
prevalent  in  early  religious  cult,  notably  among  the  Phrygians.*  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  Knossian  cult-scene,  to  be  described  below,  the  doorway  of  the 
enclosure  may  have  had  either  in  it  or  before  it  a  sacred  pillar,  while  the 
tree  itself  stood  within  the  hypaethral  shrine,  spreading  its  boughs  over  its 
low  walls  and  lintel.  In  front  of  this  entrance  is  a  large  rock-cut  cistern, 
originally  no  doubt,  like  other  cisterns  of  Goulas,  roofed  in  with  the  aid  of  lime- 
stone beams.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  ritual  watering  of 
sacred  trees,  either  from  a  natural  or  artificial  source,  is  a  regular  feature  of 
this  form  of  worship.    In  the  Mycenaean  cult  this  is  illustrated  by  the  Vapheio 


'■  See  below,  p.  113  seqq.  conducted  by  M.  De  Margne,  have  shown  that 

.  "^^GQ  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  a   part   of   it  at  least  was  occupied    by    the 

1900.  inland  Lato.     But  the  fact  remains  incontest- 

^  See  Miy  letter  to  the  Academy,   July  4,  able  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  existing 

1896,    p.  18,  and   '  tJoulas,  the  City  of  Zeus'  remains  belongs  to  the  prehistoric  period. 
(Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  1896).  *  See  below,  p.  181. 

The  recent  Frencli  excavations  on   this  site, 
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gem,  representing  two  lion-headed  daemons,  who  have  filled  two  high-spouted 

vases  from  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  and  raise  them  above  what  appears  to  be  a 

nurseling  palm-tree^  (Fig.  1).     It  may  be  noted 

that  this  religious  cultivation  of  the  young  palms 

— then  no  doubt  being  largely  introduced  on  to 

Greek   soil   by  the   cosmopolitan   taste   of    the 

Mycenaean  rulers — finds  a  later  parallel  in  the 

Assyrian  representations,  first  explained  by  Dr. 

Tylor,  of  winged  genii  feitilising  the  adult  palm 

with  the  male  cones.     The  parallelism  is  very 

suggestive. 

It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  to  suppose  that 

the   sacred   tree   enclosed   ex  hypothesi   in   the 

Goulas  shrine  was  a  palm.      A  palm  column,  it     „       ,     „ 

.     ^  '  „        ^  ,  .       .      o      •  1        ^1^-    1  — Gem    from    Vapheio 

js  true,  appears  on  a  gem  trom  this  site  ^  with         Tomb  :    Daemons   watehing 

two   deer  as  supporters,  in  a  scheme  to  be  de-         Nurseling  Palms, 

scribed  below.     But  in  Crete,   as  elsewhere  in 

the  Mycenaean  world,  there  seeins  to  have  been  a  considerable  variety  of 

sacred   trees.     We    recognise  the   pine  and  the  cypress ;   and   the  abiding 

traditions  of  Knossos  and  Gortyna  show  how  intimately  the  plane  tree,  which 

so  often  marks  the  presence  of  a  spring,  was  bound  up  with  the  cult  of  the 

Cretan  Zeus.     The  globular  bunches  of  the  tree,  beneath  which  the  Goddess 

sits  on  the  signet  from  the  Akropolis  Treasure  at  Mycenae,  have  naturally 

suggested  a  vine.     It  will  be  seen  from  an  interesting  fragment  from  the  site 

of  Knossos  that  the  fig  must  also  be  included  among  the  sacred  trees  of  the 

Mycenaeans. 

§  2. — Sacred  Fig- Tree  and  Altar  on  a  Pyxis  from  Knossos. 

The  object  in  question  (Fig.  2)  is  a  portion  of  a  cylindrical  vase  or  pyxis 
of  dark  steatite,  decorated  with  reliefs,  found  on  the  slo})e  of  the  hill  known  as 
Gypsades,  which  rises  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  Palace  of  Knossos  stands.^ 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  fragment  is  that  its  lower  margin  is  perforated  by 
a  rivet-hole,  and  shows  other  traces  which  indicate  that  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
was  in  a  separate  piece.  The  fact  that  at  Palaeokastro,  in  Eastern  Crete,  an 
intaglio  exhibiting  dolphins  and  rocks  in  the  same  dark  steatite,  origin- 
ally the  bezel  of  a  Mycenaean  ring,  was  found  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of 
gold  beaten  into  the  design,  suggests  that  in  this  case  too  the  dull  coloured 
core  may  have  been  coated  with  the  same  brilliant  material,  and  that  the 
rivet  holes  may  have  partly  served  to  attach  the  gold  plate.  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  returning  spiral  designs  of  the  oldest  Mycenaean  gold  work  are 


^  Apparently  in  a  large  pot  :  recalling  the  Pope, 

culture   of    nurseling    palms    at   Bordigheia,  -  See  p.  154,  Fig.  .32. 

where  they  are  largely  cultivated  for  religioiia  ^  It  was  obtained  by  me  on  the   spot    in 

purposes,  owing  to  a  special  privilege  from  the  1894. 
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simply  the  translation  into  metal  of  the  much  more  ancient  steatite  reliefs 
representing  the  same  ornamentation.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  steatite 
reliefs,  like  those  of  the  fragment  before  us,  gave  birth  in  the  same  way  to 
the  figured  designs  in  repousse  work,  such  as  those  that  decorate  the  Vapheio 
vases,  and  that  we  here  in  fact  see  the  intermediate  stage  of  soft-stone 
carving,  originally  coated  with  a  thin  gold  plate,  which  led  up  to  more 
perfected  art.  . 

The  design  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  study  it  in  its  fragmentary 
condition,  presents  so  much  naturalism  and  spirit  that  we  may  well  believe 
that  had  the  whole  been  preserved  to  us  it  would  have  afforded  the  nearest 
parallel  to  the  marvellous  gold  cups  from  the  Spartan  tomb. 

In  the  lowest  zone  of  the  composition,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  fore- 
ground, appear  parts  of  two  male  figures.  The  foremost  of  the  two  is  in 
violent  action,  his  right  arm  raised  and  his  left  thrown  behind  him.  He  is 
clad  in  the  Mycenaean  loin-clothing,  and  his  feet  were  apparently  swathed  in 
the  usual  manner.  Under  his  left  shoulder  fall  long  tresses  of  hair,  recalling 
those  that  appear  in  the  same  position  on  the  figures  of  the  Vapheio  cups  and 
those  of  the  Kefti  tributaries  on  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara.  The  prominent 
treatment  of  the  sinews  and  muscles  resembles  that  of  the  leaden  figure  from 
Kampos.^ 

Behind  this  is  a  second  male  figure,  who  appears  to  be  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  and  holding  his  right  arm  forwards,  with  bis  fingers  and  thumb  together, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  sprinkling  grain.  Immediately  behind  him  is  a  square 
block  of  isodomic  m.isonry,  with  coping  at  top,  which,  from  the  two-horned 
object  above  it,  is  evidently  an  altar.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  this 
study  that  this  horned  adjunct  is  a  usual  article  of  Mycenaean  altar 
furniture.^ 

The  altar,  with  its  regular  isodomic  structure,  recalls  the  limestone  walls 
of  some  of  the  better  constructed  parts  of  the  Palace  at  Knossos.  It  prob- 
ably reproduces  the  original  form  of  the  rectangular  altars  in  its  Courts 
already  referred  to,  of  which  only  the  bases  now  remain. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  isodomic  construction  of  the  altar  are  the  two 
low  walls  of  the  enclosure  represented  above.  Here  we  see  a  series  of 
irregular,  mostly  more  or  less  diamond-shaped,  blocks,  which  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  earlier  roughly  polygonal  style  of  wall  building.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  be  sure  whether  we  have  here  a  rustic  survival  of  the 
older  style,  or  whether  the  irregular  character  of  the  masonry  is  intended  to 
indicate  that  it  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  altar  outside.  If,  as  I  venture 
to  believe,  we  have  here  to  deal  with  the  temenos  of  a  sacred  grove,  the 
latter  hypothesis  may  appear  the  more  probable. 

The  tree  within  is  certainly  a  fig-tree,  the  characteristic  outline  of  the 
leaves  being  clearly  defined.  On  a  signet-ring,  to  be  described  below,' 
also  found  on  the  site  of  Knossos,  a  group  of  sacred  trees  is  seen  within  the 
temenos  wall  of  a  sanctuary  which,  from  the  trifid  character  of  their  foliage, 

'  Tsuntas,  Muk^voi,  PI.  XI.  ^  ygg  below,  p.  135  seqq.  *  See  p.  170. 
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may  also  with  some  probability  be  recognised  as  fig-trees.  This  analogy, 
coupled  with  the  walled  enclosure  and  the  altar  in  front  of  it,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  here  too  we  see  before  us  one  of  a  grove  of  sacred  trees 
within  its  sanctuary  wall.  It  is  probable  that  the  gold  plates  in  the 
shape  of  fig-leaves  found  in  the  Acropolis  tomb  at  Mycenae  ^ — the  thin  foil  of 
which  proclaims  their  connexion  with  funereal  cult — are  also  connected  with 
the  special  sanctity  of  this  tree. 

The  traditional  sanctity  of  the  fig-tree  is  well  marked  in  the  later  cult 
of  Greece.  The  Sacred  Fig,  the  gift  of  Demeter,  is  well  kuowu,  which  stood 
on  the  Eleusinian  Way  beside  the  tomb  of  Phytalos,  and  gave  his  spirit  an 
undying  habitation.-  .Fig-leaves  as  religious  types  appear  on  the  coins  of 
Kameiros  in  Rhodes  and  of  the  Carian  Idyma.  In  Laconia  Dionysos  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fig-tree.''  A  fig-tree  is  said  to  have  sprung 
where  Giiia  sought  to  ward  otf  the  bolts  of  Zeus  from  her  son  Sykeas,  and  the 
prophylactic  powers  of  these  trees  against  lightning  were  well  known.*  The 
sanctity  of  the  fig-tree  among  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Peloponnese,  as 
well  as  in  Mycenaean  Crete,  will  be  shown  to  have  a  special  value  in  relation 
to  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  at  Rome.^  Both  on  the  score  of  fruitfulness,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  spots  where  it  is  found,  the  fig-tree  may  well 
have  inspired  a  special  veneration  in  primitive  Aegean  cult.  In  Crete  it 
still  grows  wild  where  no  other  tree  can  fix  its  roots,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
caves  of  indigenous  divinities  and  in  the  rocky  mountain  clefts  beside  once 
sacred  springs. 

The  post-like  object  to  the  right  of  the  fig-tree  in  the  steatite  relief 
fragment  remains  enigmatical.  It  may  well  be  some  kind  of  sacred  post  or 
'Ashera' — perhaps  the  sacral  object  which  recurs  with  religious  subjects  on 
several  Mycenaean  gems  " — an  upright  post  impaling  a  triangle.  The  attitude 
of  the  man  apparently  engaged  in  sprinkling  grain  in  front  of  the  altar  seems 
capable  of  a  very  probable  explanation.  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  the 
altar,  with  the  same  horn-like  appendages,  that  surmounts  the  small  gold 
shrines  from  the  shaft-graves  at  Mycenae,  is  accompanied  on  either  side  by 
two  figures  of  doves,  and  that  the  shrines  themselves  stand  in  close  relation  to 
small  gold  images  of  a  naked  Goddess  with  doves  perched  on  her  head 
and  shoulders,  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  kneeling  man  on  the  cup 
is  engaged  in  sprinkling  grain  for  sacred  birds  of  the  same  kind.  That 
the  dove  had  become  domesticated  in  Crete  before  the  great  days  of 
Mycenae  appears  probable  from  the  discovery  which  I  made  in  an  early 
house  beneath  the  Palace  at  Knossos  of  a  painted  vase  in  the  form  of  a  dove^ 
belonging  to  the  prae-Mycenaeau  or  Kamares  class  of  pottery. 


'  .Schliemann,  My^ta-ie,  pp.  191,  192,  Figs.  ^  Athenaeum,  iii.  14:  Atowaos  2ukit»)j.     Cf. 

290,   291.     These  form    part   of   ;i   cruciforiu  Botticher,  Baamkidtas,  p.  437. 
oniaiiicnt.  Schliemann  did  not  notice  that  they  *  8ee  Botticher,  op.  cit.  p.  440. 

wjre     tig  leaves,    Init    their   outline    is  quite  '  iSee  below,  p.  128  fieqq. 

naturalistically  drawn.  *  See  below,  p.  154,  Fig.  31. 

-  Pau3.  i.  37. 
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§  3. — The  Dove  C^dt  of  Primitive  Greece. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  birds  of  various  kinds  play  an  important 
part  in  this  early  cult  of  sacred  trees  and  pillars.  Among  primitive  races 
at  the  present  day  the  spiritual  being  constantly  descends  on  the  tree  or 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  or  passes  from  either  of  them  to  the  votary 
himself  in  the  same  bird  form,  as  the  agent  of  his  inspiration. 

It  is  certain  that  much  misconception  as  to  the  part  played  by  sacred 
birds  in  ancient  religion  has  been  produced  by  the  thoroughly  unscientific 
habit  of  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  associated  phenomena  through  the  vista 
of  later  highly  specialised  cults,  instead  of  from  the  standpoint  of  primitive 
ideas.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  sacred  doves  of  Greece. 
Even  the  dove  cult  associated  with  Semiramis  was,  as  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach,^  in  its  origin  un-Semitic.  Nor  in  its  early  stage 
was  there  any  special  connexion  with  Aphrodite.  In  the  Odyssey  the  dove 
bears  nectar  to  Zeus.^  His  soothsaying  wild  doves  at  Dodona  go  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  Hellenic  religion.  The  dove  is  equally  connected  with  Dione,  who 
represented  the  consort  of  the  '  Pelasgian  '  Zeus  long  before  she  was  assimi- 
lated with  Aphrodite.  It  may  be  noted  that  where  the  sacred  doves  appear 
in  their  simplest  European  form  they  are  generally  associated  with  a  sepul- 
chral cult.  It  is  in  fact  a  favourite  shape,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
haunts  his  last  resting-place,  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  we  see  the 
heathen  Lombards  ornamenting  their  grave-posts  with  the  effigy  of  a  dove.^ 
Nor  was  it  otherwise  in  prehistoric  Cyprus.  The  figures  of  doves  that  adorn 
the  rims  of  certain  vases  from  the  early  Copper  Age  tombs  of  the  island,* 
accompanied  with  cone-like  figures  and  small  libation  vases,  are  most  probably 
connected  with  a  sepulchral  cult. 

§  4. — The  Association  of  Sacred  Tree  and  Pillar. 

In   succeeding   sections  attention   will  be  called  to  a  whole   series    of 
Mycenaean  cult  scenes   in    which    the    sacred  tree  is  associated    with    the 
«acred   pillar.      This   dual  cult  is  indeed  so  widespread  that   it    may    be 
said   to  mark  a  definite   early  stage  of    religious  evolution.      In  treating 
here  of  this  primitive  religious  type  the  cult  of  trees  and  pillars,  or  rude 
stones,  has   been   regarded    as   an   identical  form  of  worship.^     The  group 


^  Anthropoloyie,  vi.  pp.  562,  563.  primitive   cult  I  need   only  refer  to    Tylor, 

2  Od.  xii.  62,  63.  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  p.  160  neqq.  and  p.  215 

•*  Paul    Diac.    De    Gtstis    Langohardorum,  se/jq.     The  spirit  is  generally  forced  to  enter 

V.  34.  the  stone  or  pillar  by  charms  and  incantations, 

*  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  die  Bibel  and  and  sometimes  also  passes  into  tiie  body  of  the 

Homer,  p.  2S3,  Figs.    181,    182,    186.     Tombs  priest  or  worshipper.     The  '  possession  '  itself 

of  the  early  class  in  which  these  vases  occur  of  the   material  object  is  only  in  its  nature 

go  back,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  discovery  temporary.      '  When   the   spirit   departs  the 

in  one  of  them  of  a  cylinder  of  Sargon  (381KJ  "idol  "  remains  oidy  a  sacred  object.      When 

B.C.),  as  early  as  the  fourth  millennium  before  a  deity  is  thus  l>rought  down    into  a  tree  it 

our  era.  blends  wiih  the  tree  life.' 

'  For  the  ideas  underlying   this  widespread 
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is  indeed  inseparable,  and  a  special  feature  of  the  Mycenaean  cult  scenes  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  constant  combination  of  the  sacred  tree  with  pillar 
or  dolmen.  The  same  religious  idea — the  possession  of  the  material  object  by 
the  numen  of  the  divinity — is  common  to  both.  The  two  forms,  moreover 
shade  off  into  one  another ;  the  living  tree,  as  will  be  seen,  can  be 
converted  into  a  column  or  a  tree-pillar,  retaining  the  sanctity  of  the 
original.  No  doubt,  as  compared  with  the  pillar-form,  the  living  tree  was  in 
some  way  a  more  realistic  impersonation  of  the  godhead,  as  a  depositary  of 
the  divine  life  manifested  by  its  fruits  and  foliage.  In  the  whispering  of 
its  leaves  and  the  melancholy  soughing  of  the  breeze  was  heard,  as  at 
Dodona,  the  actual  voice  of  the  divinity.  The  spiritual  possession  of  the 
stone  or  pillar  was  more  temporary  in  its  nature,  and  the  result  of  a  special 
act  of  ritual  invocation.  But  the  presence  of  the  tree  or  bush  which  afforded 
a  more  permanent  manifestation  of  divine  life  may  have  been  thought  to 
facilitate  the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  divinity  in  the  stock  or  stone, 
just  as  both  of  them  co-operate  towards  the  '  possession '  of  the  votary 
himself. 

In  India,  where  worship  of  this  primitive  character  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  at  the  present  day,  the  collocation  of  tree  and  stone  is  equally 
frequent.  The  rough  pyramidal  pillars  of  the  Bhuta  Spirit,  the  dolmen 
shrines  with  their  sacred  stones,  and  many  other  rude  "baetyls"  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  those  of  the  Horse  God  and  the  Village  God  among  the 
Khonds,  are  commonly  set  up  beneath  holy  trees.  In  the  Druidical  worship 
of  the  West,  the  tree  divinity  and  the  Menhir  or  stone  pillar  are  associated 
in  a  very  similar  manner,  and  lingering  traditions  of  their  relationship  are 
still  traceable  in  modern  folklore.  To  illustrate  indeed  this  sympathetic 
conjunction  of  tree  and  pillar  we  have  to  go  no  further  afield  than  the  borders 
of  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire.  Beside  the  pre-historic  stone  fence  of 
Rollright  the  elder  tree  still  stands  hard  by  the  King  Stone,  about  which  it  is 
told  that  when  the  flowery  branch  was  cut  on  Midsummer  Eve,  the  tree  bled, 
the  stone  '  moved  its  head.'  ^ 

§  5. —  The  '  Labyrinth '  and  the  Pillar  Shrines  of  the  God  of  the  Double  Axe. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  this  study  that  the  cult  objects  of 
Mycenaean  times  almost  exclusively  consisted  of  sacred  stones,  pillars,  and 
trees.  It  appears,  however,  that  certain  symbolic  objects,  like  the  double 
axe,  also  at  times  stood  as  the  visible  impersonation  of  the  divinity.  A  valu- 
able illustration  of  this  aspect  of  primitive  cult,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
attention,  is  supplied  by  the  subject  of  a  painted  Mycenaean  vase  (Fig.  3), 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  during  the  recent  excavations  at  Old 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.^     We  see  here  the  repeated  delineation  of  a  double  axe 


*  See  my  paper  on  '  The  Rollright  Stones  appearance  of  a  Zeus    Labranios  in  Cyprus, 

and  their  Folklore,'  p.  20,   Folklore  Journal,  I.    H.    Hall,  Joum.  American   Oriental  Soc. 

189.5.  1883.    Cited  by  O,  Richter,  Kyproa,  &c.  p.  21. 

'•*  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion  the 
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apparently  set  in  the  ground  between  pairs  of  bulls,  which  also  have  double 
axes  between  their  horns.  But  this  representation  contains  a  still  more  inter- 
esting feature.  At  the  foot  of  the  handle  of  axe,  namely,  appears  in  each  case 
that  distinctive  piece  of  Mycenaean  ritual  furniture  elsewhere  described  as  'the 
horns  of  consecration.'  It  occupies  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
double  axe  as  in  other  cases  it  does  to  the  pillar  or  tree  forms  of  the  ilivinity. 
W^e  have  here  theiefore  an  indication  that  the  ilouble  axe  itself  was  an  object 
of  worship,  and  represented  the  material  form  or  indwelling-place  of  the 
divinity,  in  the  same  way  as  his  aniconic  image  of  stone  or  wood.  It  is  a  form 
of  worship  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Ammianus  as  still  existing  in  his 
days  among  the  Alans  of  the  East  Pontic  coastlands,  who  simply  fixed  a 
naked  sword  into  the  ground  with  barbaric  ritual,  and  worshipped  it  as  the 
God  of  War.^  A  curious  parallel  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  Hittite  relief  at 
Pterium,-  which  represents  a  great  sword  with  the  blade  stuck  in  the  ground. 
The  handle  here  has  come  to  life,  and  portrays  the  divinity  himself  and  his 
lion  supporters. 


Fig.  3. — Double   Axe    with    'Horns  of   Consecration'    between    Bulls'    Heads   with 
SIMILAR  Axes,  Mycenaean  Vase,  Old  Salamis. 


The  idea  of  the  double  axe  as  the  actual  material  shape  of  the  divinity, 
the  object  into  which  his  spiritual  essence  might  enter  as  it  did  into  his 
sacred  pillar  or  tree,  throws  a  new  light  on  the  scene  represented  on  the 
large  gold  signet  from  the  Akropolis  treasure  at  Mycenae  (Fig.  4).  Here, 
above  the  group  of  the  Goddess  and  her  handmaidens,  and  beneath  the  con- 
joined figures  of  the  sun   and   moon,  is  seen  a  double  axe,  which  is  surely 


'  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  2,  21.  'Nee  templnm 
aputl  eos  visitur  aut  ilelubnnii.  .  .  .  scd 
gladius  barbarico  ritii  humi  figitur  niulus 
eiimque  at  Martem  regionuni  quas  circunicir- 
cant  praesulem  verecuntlius  ooluiit.'  Prof. 
Ernest  Gardner  also  calls  my  attention  to  a 


passage  of  the  Schol.  A  on  Iliad  A  2H4 ; 
(Katvfvs)  ir^^oj  aKSfKiov  iv  T(f  fifaairartf  t^j 
ayopas  Bthv  tovto  vpofffTa^iy  apiOfiuv. 

-  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  L'Art  dans  CAntiqidtd, 
t.  iv.  p.  642  and  p.  647,  Fig.  320. 
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something  more  than  a  mere  symbol  It  stands  in  a  natural  relation  to  the 
small  ficTure  of  the  warrior  God  to  the  left,  and  probably  represents  one  of 
the  cult"  forms  under  which  he  was  worshipped.  The  small,  apparently 
descendincr,  image  of  the  God  himself  may  be  compared  with  a  smiilar  armed 
figure  on  a'ring  from  Kuossos,  to  be  described  below,  in  which  the  cult  form 
of  the  divinity  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk.  The  tree  behmd  the 
Goddess  on  the  signet-ring,  the  small  stone  cairn  on  which  one  of  the 
attendants  stands  and  the  .louble  axe  probably  reproduce  ior  us  the 
external  aspect  of  the  scene  of  worship,  into  which  religious  fancy  has, 
here,  also  pictorially  introduced  the  divine  actors.  The  curious  reduplica- 
tion of  the  axe  blades  suggests  indeed  that  it  stands  as  an  image  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  divine  pair— a  solar  and  a  lunar  divinity.  This  primitive 
aspect  of  the  cult,  in  which  the  double  axe  was  actually  regarded  as  a  pair 


Fio.  4. — Gold  Signet  from  Akropolis  Treasure,  Mycenae  (J). 


of  divinities,  receives  in  fact  a  curious  illustration  from  the  human  imagery 
of  later  Greek  cult.  On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Tenedos,  as  on  so 
many  Carian  types,  the  old  double  axe  form  of  the  divinity  is  still  preserved, 
while  on  the  obverse  side  appears  its  anthropomorphic  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  a  janiform  head,  which  has  been  identified  with  Dionysos  and 
Ariadne.^  It  may  be  noted  that  in  Tenedos  Dionysos  is  the  solar  Sabazios  of 
the  Thraco-Phrygian  cult. 

With  the  evidence  of  this  primitive  cult  of  the  weapon  itself  before  our 
eyes  it  .seems  natural  to  interpret  names  of  Carian  sanctuaries  like  Labranda 
in  the  most  literal  sense  as  the  place  of  the  sacred  lahrys,  which  was  the 

'   H«jatl,  Ilidoria  Numornm,  pp.  476,  477. 
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Lydian  (or  Carian)  name  for  the  Greek  ireXeKvq,  or  double-edged  axe.^  On 
Carian  coins  indeed  of  quite  late  date  the  lahrys,  set  up  on  its  long  pillar-like 
handle,  with  two  dependent  fillets,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  cult  image.''^ 
The  name  itself  reappears  in  variant  forms,  and  notably  connects  itself  with 
Labranda  near  Mylasa,  which  was  a  principal  scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Carian 
Zeus.  A  traditional  connexion  between  the  Carian  and  old  Cretan  worship  is 
found  in  the  name  Labrandos  applied  to  one  of  the  Curetes  who  was  said  to 
have  migrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralles,^  and  whose  associate,  moreover, 
Pananioros  preserves  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  Carian  divinity.* 

The  appearance  of  the  divine  double  axe  on  the  vase  between  the  two 
bulls  finds  a  close  parallel  in  the  Mycenaean  lentoid  gem  from  the  Heraeum,*^ 
on  which  a  double  axe  is  seen  immediately  above  a  bull's  head.  The 
connexion  of  the  God  of  the  Double  Axe  with  the  animal  is  well  brought  out 
on  the  Anatolian  side  by  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  a  Commagenian  var- 
iant of  the  Carian  god,  who  stands,  after  the  old  Hittite  manner,  on  the  back  of 
the  bull.  Once  more  we  are  taken  back  to  Crete,  and  to  the  parallel  associations 
of  Zeus-Minos  and  the  Minotaur.  These  comparisons,  moreover,  give  an 
extraordinary  interest  to  an  identification  already  arrived  at  on  philological 
grounds.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Max  Mayer  ^  that  the  Carian  Labrandos 
or  Labraundos  in  its  variant  forms  is  in  fact  the  equivalent  of  the  Cretan 
Labyrinthos.  The  Cretan  Labyrinth  is  essentially  '  the  House  of  the  Double 
Axe.'  7 


'  Plutarch,  Quaest.  Graec.  45. 

'^  See  especially  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of 
Aphrodisias,  struck  under  Augustus,  B.  M.  Cat. 
Caria,  &c.,  PI.  VII.  2.  Zeus  Labraundos  is 
often  represented  in  only  partially  anthropo- 
morphised  form. 

^  Et.  Magn.  s.v.  Eiidwvos,  Cf.  Roscher's 
Lcxikon,  Art.  '  Kureten,'  p.  1599. 

■•  Tlavdixapos  is  the  more  usual  form.  See 
Kretschmer,  Einleitung  in  d.  Gesch.  d.  griecA. 
Spmche,  p.  303,  n.  2. 

^  Schlieinann,  Mycenae,  p.  362,  Fig.  541  ; 
Furtwiingler,  Antike  Gemmen,  PI.  II.  42. 

«  Jahrhuch  d.  K.  D.  Inst.  vii.  (1892), 
p.  191.  He  derives  Aafiupivdos  from  Aafipvvdios 
(Zeus),  a  possible  adjectival  form  of  Aa/Spuj.  A 
similar  but  somewhat  variant  view  •  is  put 
forth  by  Kretschmer  (Einleitung,  p.  404), 
to  whom  it  had  occurred  independently. 
He  makes  Aa0vpiv6os  a  Cretan  corruption 
of  the  Carian  Aa$pavvSos,  or  its  alternative 
form  AafipavvvSos.  Dr.  W.  Spiegelberg, 
indeed,  has  lately  [Orient alistische  Litteratur- 
Zeitung,  Dec.  1900,  pp.  447 — 449),  revived 
the  view,  suggested  by  Jablonsky,  that  the 
name  Aa^iptvOos  took  its  origin  from  the 
Egyptian  building  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
that  name,  the  Mortuary  Temple,  namely  of 
Ameiiemhat  III,  whose  more   lasting   monu- 


ment is  the  Fayum  Province.  The  official 
form  of  Amenemhat's  name  N  -  m;H  -  /?e'  was 
Grecised  into  Aaj8op(j  and  Spiegelberg  would 
derive  Aa^ipivQos  from  this  +  the  -  ivdos  end- 
ing of  place-names,  as  K6p-iv6os.  But  the 
obvious  objection  to  this  is  that  this  termina- 
tion, which  in  related  forma  can  be  traced 
through  a  large  Anatolian  region  as  well  as 
Greece,  belongs  to  the  pne-Hellenic  element 
of  the  Aegean  world,  to  tlie  same  element,  in 
fact,  to  which  labrys  itself  belongs.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  Greeks  having  taken  over  the  word 
Aa0vpiv0os  applied  by  the  earlier  race  to  the 
Cretan  building,  should  by  a  kind  of  VolJcsety- 
mologie  transfer  the  term  to  the  Temple  of 
'  Labaris.' 

^  Max  Mayer  and  Kretschmer  (locc.  citt.) 
derive  the  names  of  the  places  Ad0pavSa  and 
Aafivptvdos  from  the  names  of  the  God,  and  thus 
indirect!!/  from  the  \d3pus.  But  the  numerous 
terminations  of  local  Carian  names  in  -nda 
-ndos,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  prae-Hellenic 
sites  in  Greece  in  -inthos  or  -yn(th)8,  make  it 
probable  that  botli  the  Labyrinth  and  Labranda 
may  have  taken  their  name  directly  from  the 
sacred  axe,  meaning  simply  "  the  place  of  the 
ladrys." 
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In  the  gi-eat  prehistoric  Palace  at  present  partially  excavated  by  nie  at 
Knossos  I  have  ventured  on  many  grounds  to  recognise  the  true  original  of  the 
traditional  Labyrinth.  It  is  needless  here  to  speak  of  its  long  corridors  and 
succession  of  magazines  with  their  blind  endings,  its  tortuous  passages,  and 
maze  of  lesser  chambers,  of  the  harem  scenes  painted  on  its  walls,  and  its  huge 
fresco-paintings  and  reliefs  of  bulls,  grappled  perhaps  by  men,  as  on  a  gem 
impression  from  the  same  site,  the  Mycenaean  prototype  of  Theseus  and  the 


FlG.    5.— PiLLAU   OF   THE   DOUHLE   AXES    IN    pALACE,    KnOSSOS. 


Minotaur.  All  this  might  give  a  local  colour  to  the  mythical  scenes  with 
which  the  building  became  associated.  But  there  is  direct  evidence  of  even 
a  more  cogent  nature.  It  was  itself  the  '  House  of  the  Double  Axe,'  and  the 
Palace  was  at  the  same  time  a  sanctuary.  The  chief  corner  stones  and  door- 
jambs,  made  of  huge  gypsum  blocks,  are  incised  with  the  double  axe  sign, 
implying  consecration  to  the  Cretan  Zeus.     More  than  this,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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building  are  two  small  contiguous  chambers,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which 
rises  a  square  column,  formed  of  a  series  of  blocks,  on  every  side  of  each  of 
which  in  one  case  and  on  three  sides  of  the  other  is  engraved  a  double  axe 
(Fig.  5).  There  can.  I  venture  to  think,  be  little  doubt  that  these  chambers 
are  shrines,  probably  belonging  to  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  and  the 
pillars  thus  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  God  are  in  fact  his  aniconic  images. 
The  double  axe  is  thus  combined  with  the  sacred  pillar. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  occurrence  in  a  Mycenaean  building 
excavated  by  Mr.  Hogarth  on  the  opposite  hill  of  Gypsades^  of  a  small  room 
with  a  pillar  of  the  same  construction,  on  either  side  of  which  were  more  or 
less  symmetrically  arranged  rows  of  clay  cups  turned  upside  down,  such  as 
are  otherwise  so  abundantly  associated  with  the  votive  deposits  of  the  Cretan 
Cave  sanctuaries.  In  this  case  the  blocks  forming  the  central  pillar  are  not 
incised  with  the  double  axe  symbol ;  but  if  the  addition  of  any  special  religious 
attribute  is  now  wanting,  it  may  originally  have  been  supplied  by  means  of 
the  painted  coating  of  plaster  so  generally  employed  in  Mycenaean  Knossos. 

These  Cretan  pillar  shrines  find  an  interesting  parallel  in  two  contiguous 
chambers  excavated  by  the  British  School  at  Phylakopi,^  which  were  also 
exceptionally  provided  with  free-standing  square  pillars.  The  presence  of 
a  curious  type  of  painted  vessel  of  the  earlier  Aegean  class,  apparently  used 
for  the  reception  of  libations,  had  already  made  it  probable  to  the  excavators 
that  these  columnar  chambers  should  be  regarded  as  shrines.  In  this  case,  as 
probably  in  the  Palace  at  Knossos,  this  pillar  shrine  in  its  original  form  goes 
back  to  the  pre-Mycenaean  period.  In  the  presence  of  the  Cretan  parallels 
the  full  value  of  the  free-standing  pillar  here  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  presence 
must  now  be  recognised.  It  will  be  shown  fron\  a  variety  of  evidence  that  the 
most  typical  form  of  the  Mycenaean  sacred  pillar  is  represented  as  actually 
performing  a  structural  function,  and  is  in  fact  a  '  P'llar  of  the  House.' 

A  useful  commentary  on  these  more  or  less  domestic  pillar  shrines  of 
the  Mycenaeans  is  supplied  by  a  vase  fragment  from  a  tomb  at  Enkomi  (Old 
Salamis)  ^  in  which  female  votaries  are  seen  within  a  two-storeyed  building, 
their  hands  raised  in  the  act  of  adoration  on  either  side  of  what  appear  to 
be  square  columns  like  those  in  the  Knossian  chambers  (Fig.  6). 

The  recent  exploration  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Diktaean  Cave  has 
produced  an  interesting  discovery  which  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the 
Mycenaean  pillar  worship  in  its  most  primitive  and  naturalistic  form.  In  the 
lower  vault  of  the  Cave,  and  partly  out  of  the  waters  of  its  subterranean  pool, 
rises  a  forest  of  stalactite  columns,  stuck  into  the  crevices  of  which  Mr.  Hogarth 
found  hundreds  of  votive  bronzes,  and  among  them  a  quantity  of  double  axes 
declaring  the  special  dedication  to  the  Cretan  Zeus.  In  these  votive  objects, 
thrust  into  the  crevices  of  the  stalactite,wemay,  I  venture  to  think,  see  somethmg 
more  than  a  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  offerings.     They  clearly  indicate 


'  See  Annual  of  tht  Briti.th  School  al  Athens^       1897-8,  p.  15. 
J9QQ  3  A.  s.  Murray,  etc.  Excavations  in  Cyprus^ 

Anaaa!    of  th".    British  School  at  Athena,       p.  73,  Fig.  127. 
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that  in  this  case  the  natural  columns  of  this  Cavern  shrine  were  regarded  as 
the  baetylic  forms  of  the  divinity,  just  as  the  Cave  itself  is  here  his  temple. 
It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  in  this  connexion  that  some  of  the  shorter 
stalagmitic  formations  of  this  '  Holy  of  Holies '  are  perfect  representations 
of  the  omphalos  type,  and  perhaps  supply  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  this  form  of  sacred  stone. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  succeeding  section  that  the  inscribed  libation 
table  found  in  the  upper  sanctuary  of  the  same  Cave  is  in  a  similar  way 
associated  with  a  baetylic  form  of  the  God  as  an  artificial  column  or  cone. 

§  6. — The  /3ucTv\o<i  and  Dactylic  Tahlcs  of  Offering. 

There    will  be  repeated  occasion  for   observing  the  close    correspondence 
of  the   Mycenaean    and   Semitic   cult    of  sacred  pillars.      The  best  known 


Fig.  6.— Pillar  Shrikes  axd  Votaries  on  Vase  Fragment  fiiom  Old  Salvmis,  Cvprus. 


instance  of  the  kind  is  the  pillar  set  up  by  Jacob,  which  was  literall}' 
Bethel,  the  House  of  God.  It  Ins  been  sucrorested  that  these  Semitic  words^ 
or  some  parallel  form  of  the  same — indicating  the  stone  as  the  temporary  place 
of  indwelling  for  a  divinity — supplied  the  Greeks  with  the  term  /SaiVuXo?  or 
/3aiTu\toy,^  and  applied  in  a  special  way  1o  the  stone  which,  according  to  the 


'  Lenoi-mant,  Art.  '  Baetylia '  in  Daremberg 
and  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiquit^n,  i.  642  xeqq.  ; 
Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Semitisrhen  Jtelif/ion, 
ji.  232  seqq.  ;  Dr.    H.    Lewy,   Die  Semitisrhen 


FremdivHrter  im  Griechischen,  pp.  255,  256, 
who  prefers  the  derivation  '  bet  'e/oah.'  The 
word  was  derived  l)y  the  ancient  grammarians 
from  the  Cretan  /Sairr;  =  goat  or  goat-skin,  in 
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Cretan  legend,  was  swallowed  by  Kionos  under  the  belief  that  it  was  his  son. 
But  this  stone,  as  Lenorniant  has  well  pointed  out,  is  ia  fact  nothing  else  than 
the  material  form  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  himself.  The  name  was  e(|ually  applied 
to  the  black  cone  representing  the  Sun  God  at  Baalbec.^ 

In  the  stalactite  pillars  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  great  Diktaean 
Cave  with  their  votive  double  axes,  the  emblems  of  the  Cretan  Zeus,  we  have 
already  ventured  to  recognise  baetylic  shapes  of  the  God  in  a  purely  natural 
form.  But,  over  and  above  this,  there  remains  a  remarkable  piece  of  evidence 
which  assuredly  implies  the  existence  of  an  artificial  pillar  image  of  the 
divinity,  it  may  be  even  the  actual  'baetylos'  of  remote  tradition. 

In  the  great  upper  hall  of  the  Cave,  near  the  small  temenos  more 
recently  explored  by  the  late  Director  of  the  British  School,  was  found  the 
fragment  of  a  steatite  table  with  cup-like  receptacle;^  for  libations,  and  bear- 
ing upon  it  part  of  a  prehistoric  inscription,  described  by  me  in  a  previous 
publication.^  The  evidence  of  a  triple  libation  was  there  compared  with  the 
old  Arcadian  rite,  the  offering  to  the  Dead  before  the  falls  of  Styx.^ 

Upwra  fie\iKpr]T(p,  fxereTrena  hi  y'jBei  otvcp. 
To  rpiTov  avO'  vBari. 

The  special  appropriateness  was  pointed  out  of  such  a  rite  in  the  case 
of  the  Cave  shrine  of  the  infant  Zeus,  where,  according  to  the  legend,  he  had 
been  fed  by  the  Nymphs  with  mingled  milk  and  honey.*  But  there  remains 
another  feature  of  the  Libation  Table  which  brings  it  into  still  closer  relation 
with  the  primitive  baetylic  image  of  the  God. 

The  slab  of  offering,  in  this  case,  with  its  triple  receptacle,  is  in  fact  a 
part  of  a  table.  Its  angles  on  the  under  side  show  projections  which  fitted 
on  to  four  legs.  But  over  and  above  these  corner  supports,  which  for  a  table 
of  such  dimensions  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  the  under  surface  of 
the  offertory  slab  also  displays  a  larger  circular  prominence,  which  shows  that 
it  was  set  over  a  small  central  column.  The  analysis  of  the  original  cult 
object  now  becomes  clear.  The  Table  of  Offerings  itself  is  only  a  secondary 
feature.  The  slab  with  the  cups  for  libation  was  simply  placed  over  the 
pillar, — here,  perhaps,  as  shown  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  in  Fig.  7, 
of  slightly  conical  outline, — which  in  fact  represents  the  aniconic  image  of 
the  divinity,  the  actual  baetylos  of  Zeus. 

The  corner  posts  of  the  libation  table  were  only  added  to  afford 
additional  security  ;  they  give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  small  shrine 
resembling   the    Mycenaean    pillar   shrines    to   be   described   in  succeeding 


special  allusion  to  the  stone  substitute  of 
7eu3  swallowed  by  Kronos.  This  view  has 
been  revived  by  Svoronos,  Zeitwhri/t  J'iir 
Nnmismntik,  1888,  p.  222,  and  is  preferred  by 
Maximilian  Mayer,  Art.  '  Kronos,'  in 
Roscher's  Lexikon,  ii.  p.  1,524.  But  it  is  not 
explained  how  the  word  came  to  be  applied 
(according  to  the  Etymol.  M.)  to  the  stone  of 
H.S. — VOL.    XXI. 


Heliopolis. 

'   Etymol.  Mag.  s.  v. 

-  '  Further 

Discoveries     of 

Cretan 

and 

Aegean  Script, 

•   J.  H.S. 

xvii. 

(1897)    p. 

.S5<i 

■ifiqq. 

'  Od.  X.  519, 

520. 

*  a.  Diod.  V 

.  20. 
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sections!  In  a  sense,  too,  the  table  here  has  a  real  analogy  with  these,  the 
top  slab  of  such  baetylic  shrines  being  used  either  as  a  resting  place  for 
votive  objects  or  as  the  support  of  a  Mycenaean  altar.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however  that  in  both  cases  the  centre  of  the  whole  religious  construction 
is  the  aniconic  image  within.  The  term  '  altar,'  which  has  been  so  usually 
applied  to  these  Mycenaean  structures,  is  quite  inadequate,  though,  as  we 
shall  see,  these  baetylic  tables  gave  rise  in  later  days,  when  the  aniconic 
image  itself  had  been  superseded,  to  a  Cretan  form  of  altar,  and  to  certam 

types  of  tripod.  . 

lu  the  most  primitive  form  of  this  pillar  cult  the  offerings  are  simply 


Fio.  7.— Baetylic  Table  of  Offering  from  the  Diktaean  Cave,  Restored. 


placed  on  the  holy  stone.^  In  other  cases  a  basket  or  some  temporary 
receptacle  is  laid  on  top  of  it,  containing  the  offering.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a 
Greco-Roman  relief,^  the  shovel-shaped  basket  of  Bacchus — the  Liknos  or 


1  The  analogy  between  these  and  the 
Diktaean  Libation  Table  as  reconstructed 
has  been  noted  by  Dr.  P.  Wolters  [Jahrbuch 
d.  k.  d.  hut.  1900,  pp.  147,  148);  but  the 
explanation  given  by  him,  that  both  the 
Diktaean  structure  and  those  represented  on 
the  signets  are  '  altars,'  falls,  as  I  venture 
to  believe,  short  of  the  truth.  The  view  again 
and  again  put  forward  in  the  course  of  tlie 
present  study,  is  that  they  are  in  reality  small 
shrines,  the  central  columnar  support  of  which 


is  the  aniconic  image  of  the  divinity.  They 
are  only  '  altars  '  in  a  secondary  sense. 

"^  I  have  actually  seen  egg  offerings  thus 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  sacred  stone  in 
Finnish  Lapland.  The  stone  it.self  was  so  high 
that  for  the  convenience  of  the  votaries  a 
primitive  form  of  ladder  in  the  shape  of  a 
notched  pine  trunk  was  laid  against  it. 

^  Mon.  Inediti,  ii.  PI.  37  ;  Botticher,  Baum- 
hdtiis,  PI.  56. 
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— Baetylic  Cones  and  Offering 
Slabs  on  Hittite  Seals. 


Vannus — laden  with  grapes  and  other  fruit,  is  placed  on  the  coniform  summit 
of  a  divine  pillar,  which,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  is  associated  with  a  holy 
tree  and  sacral  arch.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  most  typical  form  of 
the  Hittite  altars  represents  the  super- 
position of  a  receptacle  of  the  same 
shape  as  this  offertory  basket  on  what 
must  certainly  be  recognised  as  a  bae- 
tylic cone  (Fig,  8  a).  In  other  cases 
the  same  conical  base  supports  a  small 
flat  slab  with  offerings  upon  it  (Fig.  8  b), 
and  at  times  again  it  is  simply  surmounted  by  a  rayed  disk  indicative  of  the 
divinity  of  the  stone  (Fig.  8  c)}     The  cup-shaped  receptacles  of  the  Diktaean 

slab  represent,  in  a  more  developed  form, 
the  cup-like  hollows  worked  for  the  recep- 
tion of  offerings  in  the  capstones  of  some 
of  our  Dolmens,  which  themselves  served 
as  the  shrines  of  departed  human  spirits. 

A  very  interesting  parallel  to  the 
baetylic  libation  table  of  the  Diktaean 
Cave  is  supplied  from  a  quarter  which  has 
perhaps  a  special  significance  in  connexion 
with  the  primitive  monuments  of  Cretan 
religion.  The  Libyan  God  Zeus  Amnion 
was  represented  m  his  oracular  shrine 
of  the  Oasis  as  a  kind  of  cone  or  omphalos, 
a  survival  of  aniconic  worship  which  recalls 
the  obelisk  of  his  Egyptian  impersonation, 
Amen-Ra.  But  a  limestone  object  (Fig.  9) 
obtained  by  Dr.  Dennis  in  the  Cyrenaica^ 
reproduces  the  essential  features  of  the 
pillar  table  of  the  Diktaean  Cave.  The 
central  column  is  here  of  conical  form, 
which  on  Libyan  soil  we  should  naturally 
connect  with  the  native  Zeus.  The  table 
above  has  the  four  subsidiary  legs  of  the 
Cretan  type,  while  its  upper  surface  is 
surmounted  by  a  kind  of  receptacle  open 


Fig. 


9. —Small  Baetylic  Altak 

FROM    CyRENAICA. 


1  Figs.  8  a,  and  8  b,  Tarsus  seal, 
haematite,  Arch.  Inst.  Joiirn.  1887,  p.  348 
(Ash.nolean  Museum);  cf.  cylindrical  seal 
from  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Dresden  Mu- 
seum (L.  Messerschmidt,  Oriental isdache  Lit- 
teratur-Zeitunu,  1900,  p.  442,  Fig.  1).  Fig.  8,  r, 
seal  from  Yiizgat,  S.E.  of  Boghaz  Kioi, 
Budge,  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.   ix.   Nov.  1886, 


(in  the  British  Museum).  Cf.  another  seal  from 
Yiizgat  (T.  Tyler,  Internat.  Congr.  of  Orient- 
ali.Ht.i,  1892,  p.  267,  Fig.  13),  where  the  winged 
disk  surmounts  a  somewhat  more  primitive 
cone.  On  several  examples  the  God  himself 
is  seen  in  anthropomorphic  form  before  his 
baetylic  cone  and  altar  slab. 

2  Now  in  the  British  Museum.     Mr.  Dennis 

I    2 
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on  one  side,  and  in  this  respect  resembling  the  basiiet  or  Vannus  placed 
on  the  sacred  pillar  already  described. 

It  is  possible  that  the  cult  object  from  the  Cyrenaica  is  of  considerably 
later  date  than  that  from  the  Diktaean  Cave,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  parallelism  presented  by  its  constituent  parts.  Here,  too,  we  have, 
— moulded,  it  is  true,  into  a  single  piece, — the  central  object  of  worship,  in  this 
case  a  sacred  cone,  with  the  table  placed  above  it  and  the  receptacle  for 
offerings  on  the  upper  surface. 

Two  interesting  pieces  of  evidence  seem  to  show  that  this  baetylic  table 
formed  a  special  feature  in  the  indigenous  Cretan  cult,  and  even  survived 
to  Roman  times.  On  a  Mycenaean  lentoid  gem  found  in  Crete,  and  present- 
ing in  a  variant  form  the  Lions'  Gate  type,^  the  sacred  object  on  which  the 
forefeet  of  the  animals  rest  is  neither  the  columnar  image  nor  the  usual 
Mycenaean  altar  with  incurving  sides,  but  an  object  consisting  of  a  short 
central  column,  with  a  slab  above  it,  further  supported  by  side  legs  (Fig.  10). 
Here  once  more  we  recognise  the  essential  features  of  the  offertory  table 
placed  above  the  sacred  pillar. 


Fig.  10.— Baetymc  Table  used  as  a  Base 
FOR  Sacral  Lions  on  Cretan  Gem. 


Fig.  11. — Baetylic  Altar  on  Coin  of 
Cretan  Community. 


In  a  much  later  shape,  and  with  the  original  idea  of  the  pillar  idol 
merged  in  the  sanctity  of  the  whole  block  as  a  vehicle  of  offering,  we  find 
the  same  religious  element  surviving  in  a  form  of  altar  which  occurs  on 
certain  coins  of  the  Cretan  community  ^  as  a  badge  of  their  common  worship. 
On  these  coins  (Fig.  11),  struck  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  bearing 
in  an  abbreviated  form  the  legend  KOINON  KPHTHN,  we  still  clearly 
distinguish  the  central  baetylic  column  and  the  offertory  slab  above,  with  the 
legs  at  its  angles.  The  table  itself  is  here  surmounted  by  a  central 
akroterion,  and  lateral  excrescences  which  represent  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
tradition  of  the  typical  cult  object  of  Mycenaean  times,  '  the  horns  of 
consecration.' 


obtained  it  when  Consul  at  Bengazi,  but  no 
account  exists  of  the  exact  place  or  circum- 
stances of  its  (liscoverv. 


'  More  fully  described  below.     See  p.  161. 
-  Svoronos,  JVttminmadqiie  ile  In  Crete  aii- 
■lo.nvp,  PI.  XXXV.  30. 
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Some  impressed  glass  plaques  recently  found  by  Dr.  Tsuntas  in  tombs 
of  the  Lower  Town  at  Mycenae  ^  supply  three  different  examples  of  the 
ancient  pillar  cult  in  association  with  the  strange  lion- 
headed  daemons  of  Mycenaean  religion.^  Elsewhere^ 
we  have  seen  the  same  monsters  in  the  ritual  act  of 
watering  the  nurseling  palms.  In  the  present  case 
they  are  engaged  in  pouring  libations  over  sacred 
stones  and  pillars.  In  Fig.  12/  we  see  them  holding 
the  usual  prochous  vases,  or  beaked  ewers,  over  what 
appears  to  be  a  cairn  formed  of  natural  stones,  with  a 
larger  block  on  the  top.  This  primitive  form  of  stone 
worship  recalls  the  setting  up  of  stones  from  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan  by  Jacob  at  Gilgal.  It  also  receives  a 
possible  illustration  in  the  stone  heap  on  which  a  small 
figure  stands  in  the  scene  presented  by  the  great 
signet  from  Mycenae.  In  Fig.  13  ^  the  same  daemons 
are  similarly  engaged  on  either  side  of  square  pillars, 
which  in  form  recall  those  with  the  incised  double  axes 

in  the  Palace  of  Knossos.  The  third  example  (Fig.  14) ^'is  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind,  and  supplies  a  most  interesting  analogy  to  the  '  baetylic  table  ' 
described  above. 

Here  the  ritual  libation  is  poured  into  what  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
bowl,^  resting  on  a  column  of  the  Mycenaean  architectural  type,  decreasing  in 


Fig.  12.— I-MPRibSKD 
Glass  Plaquk  from 
Mycenak:  Daemons 
POURING  Libations  on 
Sacred  Cairn. 


Fig.    13.— Impressed    Glass    Plaq-^e    krom 

Mycenae  :  Daemons  pouring  Lib.vtions  on 

S.vcRED  Pillar. 


Fig.    14.— Impressed    Glass    Plaque    from 

Mycenae:  Daemons  pouring  Liuations  on 

a  Haetylic  Tripod-Led6s. 


diameter  towards  its  base.     The  bowl  has  two  further  supports  on  either  side, 
answering  to  the  legs  of  the  offertoiy  slab  in  the  types  above  ^described.     It 


1  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Tsuntas  I 
am  able  to  reproduce  these  objects  from 
drawings  made  by  M.  Gillieron. 

2  See  below,  p.  168  seqq. 

3  See  Fig.  1,  p.  101. 

^  From  a  dromos  tomb,  with  rock-cut  s(juare 

chamber,  some  distance  north  of  the  Acropolis. 

'■  Found  in  a  plundered  tholes  tomb  west  of 


the  ridge  leading  from  the  Acropolis  to 
Charvati. 

«  Found  in  the  same  tomb  as  the  preceding. 

7  Dr.  Tsuntas  interprets  this  feature  in 
the  same  manner.  It  might  be  also  regarded 
as  a  capital  of  the  column,  but  this  would  not 
explain  the  side  supports.  It  is  obviously  a 
receptacle. 
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is  possible  that  in  this  .case  there  were  only  three  legs,  and  that  what  we  see 
before  us  is  in  fact  a  tripod  with  a  central  stem.  This  religious  type  again 
supplies  the  prototype  of  a  class  of  tripods  that  survived  to  later  times,  where  it 
also  assumes  an  anthropomorphic  form.  The  interior  baetylic  pillar  indeed 
could  hardly  be  thus  treated,  and  the  anthropomorphic  element  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  outer  supports.  A  well  known  example  of  this  kind  is  supplied 
by  the  Oxford  tripod,^  in  which  the  basin,  in  addition  to  its  central  stem,  is 
supported  by  three  figures  of  Goddesses  standing  on  the  backs  of  lions.  In  a 
zooraorphic  form  the  same  underlying  idea  is  illustrated  by  the  three  serpents 
of  bronze,  which  formed  the  central  prop  of  the  golden  tripod  dedicated  to 
the  Delphian  God  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Plataea.^ 

§  7. — Zeus  Kappotas  and  the  Meteoric  Element  in  Baetylic  Stones. 

The  sanctity  of  baetylic  stones  and  pillars  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  may  be  connected  with  some  particular  manifestation  supposed  to  be  of  a 
spiritual  nature — to  the  interpretation  of  a  sign,  or  of  a  dream,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob's  pillar.  Artificial  pillars  may  owe  their  indwelling  spiritual  being  to 
the  holiness  of  the  spot  where  they  are  set  up,  to  religious  symbols  like  the 
double  axe  carved  on  their  surface,  or  to  some  special  rite  of  consecration,  of 
which,  in  Mycenaean  religion,  the  two-horned  cult  object  set  before  them  is 
often  the  external  symbol.  Wooden  columns,  as  we  shall  see,  often  take  over 
their  sanctity  from  the  sacred  tree  out  of  which  they  are  hewn. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  certain  natural  blocks 
derived  their  baetylic  qualities  from  the  fact  that  they  were  of  meteoric  origin. 
According  to  Sanchoniathon  ^  '  Baetylos '  is  '  the  son  of  Ouranos,'  in  other  words 
sky-fallen.  The  phenomena  associated  with  aerolites  seem  indeed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  whole  class  of  sacred  stones.  The 
early  cults  of  the  Greek  world  supply  a  good  illustration  of  this  class  of  ideas  in 
the  '  rude  stone,'  or  dpy6<;  Xi6o<;,  that  stood  near  Gythion  in  Laconia,  and  was 
known  as  Zeus  Kappotas — in  other  words  the  Zeus '  fallen  down  '  from  heaven.^ 
Allied  to  this  are  the  keraunia  or  thunderstones,  which,  as  the  '  bolts  of 
heaven,'  were  naturally  recognised  in  the  stone  axes  of  an  earlier  age.^  A 
stone  found  near  Mantineia  bears  an  archaic  inscription,^  which  shows  that 

•  See  Prof.  P.  Gardner,  J.H.S.   xvi.  (1896)       be  kept  distinct. 

PI.    XII.   and  p.    275    seqq.,    where   various  *  Pliny,   H.  N.  xxxvii.  9.     Sotacus   et  alia 

classical  parallela  to  this  type  of  tripod  are  duo  genera  f6cit  cerauniae,  nigrae  rubentisque, 

given.  ac  similes  eas  esse  securibus  ;  iis  quae  nigrae 

-  Herodotus  (ix.  81)  speaks  of  the  tripod  as  sunt  et  rotundae  urbes  expugnari  et  classes 

standing  over  the  three-headed  serpent.  easque  betulos  vocari :  quae  vero  longae  sunt 

•''  P.  30,  Ed.  Orelli.  ceraunias.'      Betuli  are   PalrvXot.      On  stone 

*  See  Sam  Wide,  Lakoninche  Cullt,  p.  21.  axes  or  celts  regarded  as  thunderbolts,  cf. 
'  Zeus  Kappotas  is  der  vom  Himmel  gefallene  J.  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements  (2nd  ed.), 
apyhs  \iOoi    KairiruTas  =  Hara-irwT-as   aus    der  p.  62  seqq. 

Wurzel   »tT-,    rcer-,    vgl.    irur-d-o/xai.'       Sam  «  Aihi  Kfpavvo,  Cauer,  Del.  (2nd  Ed.)  447, 

Wide  saw  in  it  rather  a  '  thunder-stone  '  than  (/.  G.  A.  101)  S.  Wide,  loc.  cit.,  refers  to  this, 
a  meteorite.     But  the  two  ideas  can  hardly 
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Zeus  himself  could  be  personified  as  such  a  stone.  The  rude  stone  images 
of  the  Charites  at  Orchomenos  were  sky-fallen  ;  and  a  kindred  form  of  the 
belief  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  still  half  aniconic  image  of  '  the  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,'  'that  fell  down  from  Jupiter.'  It  is  certain  that  the  religious 
effect  of  the  descent  of  a  meteorite  must  have  been  very  great  in  primitive 
societies,^  and  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  actual  origin  of  certain  local 
cults.  But  the  idea  of  rude  stones  as  the  indwelling  place  of  divinities  or 
spirits  was  far  too  universal  to  be  traced  to  this  single  source.  The  meteoric 
element  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  contributory  influence,  whence  certain 
features  in  the  beliefs  regarding  baetylic  stones  were  derived.  The  idea  of 
their  flying  through  the  air  or  falling  from  heaven,  and  their  supposed  power 
of  burning  with  inner  fire  and  shining  in  the  night-time,  were  probably 
suggested  by  the  phenomena  associated  with  meteoric  stones. 

§  B. — Sepulchral  Stelae  as  Baetylic  Habitations  of  Departed  Spirits. 

The  stage  in  aniconic  worship  in  which  the  pillar  is  of  a  purely  artificial 
kind  and  the  stone  is,  as  it  were,  offered   to  a  spiritual  being  as  a  place  of 
habitation,  marks  an  advance  on  the  more  primitive  idea  of  a  holy  stone  as 
one  that  has  in  some   way  manifested  itself  as  being  in  spiritual  possession. 
Yet  the  rites  by  which  the  medicine  men  of  primitive  races  the  world  over 
are  able  to  shut  up  Gods  or  Spirits  in  a  material  object,  show  how  easily  the 
idea  of  attracting  or  compelling  such  spiritual  occupation  must  have  arisen. 
A  proof  of  this  is  fountl  in  the  ideas  attaching  to  the  rude  stone  monuments 
placed  over  graves.     These  have  not  merely  a  memorial  significance,  but  are 
actually  a  place  of  indwelling  for  the  ghosts  of  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  or 
his  followers  and  slaves.     It  is  before  the  dead  in   his  stony  form   that  due 
offerings  of  food   and  drink  are  placed;  and   when  the  monument  takes  a 
human  shape,  such  as   in  a  grosser   form  is  assumed  by  the  Kammennaye 
Babe   that  rise  above  the  Kurgans   of  the   Russian   Steppes,  or  in   a   more 
artistic  guise  is  seen  in  the  funereal  reliefs  of  Sparta,  the  deceased  himself  is 
often   represented  holding  in   his  hands  the  cup  for  libations.     The  stelae  of 
the  graves  at  Mycenae  must  themselves  be  regarded  as  baetylic  forms  of  the 
departed  spirits  of  members  of  the  royal  house;  and  in  the  reliefs  upon  them 
e.xhibiting   scenes    of  war  and  the   chase   we   may   recognise  a  compromise 
between  the  idea  of  supplying  a  spirit  with  an  aniconic  habitation,  and  thnt 
of  pictorially  delineating  it  in  human  form,  of  which  we  shall  see  numerous 
illustrations  in  Mycenaean  cult  scenes. 

§  9.— The  Tomb  of  Zeus. 

The  two  conceptions  of  the  pillar  image  of  divinity  and  of  the  tombstone 
as  the  dwelling  place  of  a  departed  spirit  meet  in  the  idea  of  a  mortal  God. 


»  See  Prof.  H.    A.  Miers,  '  The  Fall  of  Meteorites  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,'  Science 
Progress,  vol.  vii.  1898. 
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In  some  respects  later  traditions  of  this  class  may  be  due  to  the  mere  attempt 
to  explain  the  presence  of  an  aniconic  image  of  divinity  in  days  when  anthro- 
pomorphic forms  had  triumphed.  But  the  very  ancient  religious  elements  with 
which  traditions  of  this  class  are  often  bound  up  point  to  a  time  when  the 
God  himself  could  be  regarded  as  having  run  an  earthly  course,  and  passed 
like  an  ordinary  mortal  through  the  gates  of  death. 

We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  some  of  the  small  cellular  shrines, 
illustrated  by  the  signet  lings  of  the  Mycenaeans,  were  themselves  derived 
from  analogous  forms  of  a  primitive  sepulchral  architecture  such  as  we  find 
in  the  megalithic  dolmen  chamber  of  Mycenae  itself,  and  the  analogous  struc- 
ture belonging  to  the  prae-Mycenaean  or  '  Amorgian '  period  of  Aegean  culture 
lately  excavated  at  Chalandriane  in  Syra.^ 

The  survival  of  such  sepulchral  traditions  in  connexion  with  divinities  is 
very  widespread  on  Greek,  Syrian  and  Anatolian  ground.  The  tomb  of  Adonis 
was  placed  within  the  temple-court  of  Byblos.  In  that  of  Paphos  the  grave 
of  Aphrodite  was  pointed  out  as  well  as  her  sacred  cone,'^  and  with  it  was  the 
burial-place  of  her  chosen  priest,  the  hero  Kinyras,^  a  favourite  or  double  of 
Apollo,  otherwise  akin  to  the  Cdician  Sandon.  The  omphalos  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
became  known  as  '  the  tomb  of  Dionysos  '  ■* — who,  under  his  earlier  Thracian 
form  of  Sabazios,  was  himself  a  Sun-God — and  was  even  said  to  bear  an  in- 
scription parodied  from  that  of  the  Cretan  Zeus.^  At  other  times  it  was  the 
Python's  tomb. 

This  solar  aspect  of  Dionysos  gives  a  special  value  to  the  fact  that  at 
Argos  the  '  tomb  of  Ariadne '  was  shown  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cretan 
Dionysos."  In  the  sacred  grove  of  Aphrodite  Ariadne  at  Amathus  in  Cyprus 
was  also  shown  her  tomb.^ 

At  Amyklae,  where,  as  we  now  know  from  Tsuntas's  excavations,  the 
local  cult  goes  back  to  Mycenaean  antiquity,*^  the  colossal  image  of  Apollo, 
which  even  in  classical  times  had  only  partially  lost  its  original  aniconic 
form,  stood  on  its  altar  seat  above  the  grave  of  his  favourite  Hyakinthos. 
But  Hyakinthos  himself  simply  represents  the  local  God  of  A.myklae  in  a 
reduplicated  form,  and  the  Laconian  colonists,  who  transferred  his  tomb  and 
cult  to  Tarentine  soil,  regarded  Apollo  and  Hyakinthos  as  one  and  the  same 
divinity.^  In  the  days  when  the  cult  images  of  the  Gods  had  taken  human 
forms  the  aniconic  idol  ceased  to  be  generally  intelligible  to  the  woi-shippers, 
and  its  occasional  survival  side  by  side  with  the  anthropomorphic  impersona- 
tion of  the  divinity  led  to  a  revival  of  the  sepulchral  tradition  in  another 
form.      The   sacred  cone  was  supposed  to  mark    the  burial  place  of  some 


'  Tsuntas,  'E<p.  'Apx-  1899,  PI.  VII.  xp""'"'^''-  0<i&pov  Se  ti  tlvai  inrovoflrai  if  ffopSs,  iv 

'  Clem.  Rom.  Recoyn.  1.  24  ;  Enmann,  Kypron  ^  ypa<pfTai'     'EvdiSe  Kurai  daviiiv  Aiocuffos  6  (k 

iiiid  der  Urajminy  des  AphroditekuUns,  p.  34.  2(fj.fKvs- 

^  Clem.   Alex.    Protr.  p.   40  ;  see  Enmann,  *  Paus.  ii.  23,  7. 

op.  cit.  p.  33  and  p.  27  xeqq.  '  Plutarch,  Theaenx,  20. 

^  Tatian,  adi\  Orate   8,  25.     'O   5f  dfi<pa\hs  '^  'Et  rod  'AiJ.vK\alov.  l'E<pr)fj..  'ApxatoK.    1892, 

Toc^oy  4aT\  ^lovvaov.  p.  1  se.qtj.'\ 

'  Philoch.  fr.   22  in  Malala,  tartv   IZilv  rrju  '•'  Cf.  Polybios,  1.  viii.  c.  30,  2. 
TarpTjy  avTov  iv  i^t\<po7s   irapit  rhv   ATc^Woifa  rhv 
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associated    hero    or  mythical   being,    in   reality  simply   representing-   a  dual 
type  of  the  God  himself. 

But  the  conception  of  the  mortal  God  and  the  cult  of  his  sepulchral 
monument  is  most  familiar  in  the  abiding  traditions  of  the  Cretan  Zeus. 
The  '  tomb  of  Zeus  '  was  shown  in  Crete  down  to  at  least  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  and  it  was  indeed  the  preservation  of  this  piece  of  primitive 
religion,  so  foreign  to  later  notions,  that  gained  for  the  Cretans  the  distin- 
guishing epithet  applied  to  them  by  Kadimachos '  and  St.  Paul.  Possibly 
more  than  one  locality  claimed  to  possess  the  sepulchre,  as  the  records 
preserved  of  it  sometimes  seem  to  couple  it  with  the  Cave  of  Zeus  on  Mount 
Ida,  sometimes  with  Knossos.  Lactantius  places  it  at  Knossos,  and  adds  that 
it  bore  the  inscription  in  early  Greek  characters,  Zius,  son  of  Kronos- ;  but 
according  to  one  version,  which  clearly  fits  on  to  the  prae-Hellenic  tradition 
of  the  island,  the  original  name  on  the  tomb  was  that  of  Minos.^  According 
to  one  legend  Pythagoras  was  said  to  have  written  on  the  tomb : 

' ClBe  davcov  KeiTat  Zdv  ou  Aia  KiK\i]crKovaiv.* 

Lucian  speaks  of  a  tomb  and  stele  ^  and  the  continued  veneration  of  the 
monument  is  attested  by  Christian  writers  down  to  Julius  Firmicus,*  who 
wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  After  this  there  is  a  break  in 
the  written  records  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  Michael  Psellos  speaks  of 
the  legend  as  still  living,  and  relates  that  the  Cretans  show  a  cairn  or  heap 
of  stones  above  the  grave  of  Zeus.^  This  might  be  taken  to  show  that  the 
older  monument  was  then  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  is  certain  that  later  Cretan 
tradition  has  persistently  connected  the  tomb  of  Zeus  with  Mount  Juktas 
which  rises  as  the  most  prominent  height  on  the  land  side  above  the  site 
of  Knossos.^  Personal  experiences  obtained  during  two  recent  explorations  of 
this  peak  go  far  to  confirm  this  tradition.  All  that  is  not  precipitous  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  of  Juktas  is  enclosed  by  a  '  Cyclopean  '  wall  of 


1  Hymn  i.  : in  Ep.    Pauli   ad    Tit.  3.     Hoeck,   Creta,  iii. 

KprJTfs  oel  vfeCffToi,  koI  yap  Ta<pov,  Si  &va,  at'io  p.  36.     The  passages  relating  to  the  tomb  of 

KpjJTex  iiTfKT-nvavTo-  <tv  8'  o\j6a.v«%,  eViri  •)apo6t'.  Zeus  are  collected  in  Meursius,  Creta,  p.  80. 

-  De  Faha  Reliijione,  lib.  i.  c.  11.     '  Sepul-  ^  Jupit.     Tragoed.     45:     riipov    tico  ^(ctrSi 

chrum  eius  (sc.  Jovis)  est  in  oppido  Gnoso.  htlKuvtrOai    koX    aTi}\vv    i<pfaTivai.      Cf. ,  too, 

.     .    .    inque   sepulchro    inscriptum    antiquis  De  Sacrificiis,  13. 

Uteris  Graecis  &  Zeus  toD  Kp6vov.'  ®  De  En-ore  Profanarum  Reliyionutn,  c.  vii 

3  Schol.    in    Calliniaehiun.   Hymn.   i.      Ac-  6,     A    vani.-i   Cretemihus  adhuc   mortui  Jovi'< 

cording  to  this  version  the  original  description  tumulus  adoratur. 

was  MiVajoj  Tov  Aihs  Td<pos — then  the  name  of  "  'Avaywyii  tls  rhv  TavraKov,  cited  by  Meur- 

Minos  was   omitted.     This    version   may,  of  sins,  Creta  :  iir\   t<?    rdipcf  Sdxvvovffi  ko\wv6v. 

course,  be  set  down  to  Euhemerism,  but  it  Buondelmonti  and  other  later  writers  refer  to 

seems  to  record  a  true  religious  process  by  the  ton'b  as  above  a  cavern, 

which  the  cult  of  Minos  passed  into  that  of  *  Dr.   Joseph  Hazzidakis,  the  President  of 

Zeus.     That  this  explanation  should  have  ob-  the  Cretan  Syllogos  at  Candia,  and  now  Ephor 

tained  currency  is  another  indication  that  a  of  Antiquities,  informs  me  that  the  remains 

tomb  of  Zeus  was  shown  at  or  near  Knossos.  on  the  top  of  Mount  Juktas  are  still  known  to 

*  Porphyr.  v.  Pyth.  §   17.     Cf.  Chrysostom  the  country  people  about  as  Mv^^io  toC  Zia. 
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large  roughly  oblong  blocks/  and  within  this  enclosure,  especially  towards 
the  summit,  the  ground  is  strewn  with  pottery  dating  from  Mycenaean  to 
Roman  times,  and  including  a  large  number  of  small  cups  of  pale  clay 
exactly  resembling  those  which  occur  in  votive  deposits  of  Mycenaean  date 
in  the  caves  of  Dikta  and  of  Ida,  also  intimately  connected  with  the  cult  of 
the  Cretan  Zeus.  No  remains  of  buildings  are  visible  in  this  inner  area, 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  primitive  enclosure  was  the  temenos  of  a 
sanctuary,  rather  than  a  walled  city.  On  the  uppermost  platform  of  rock, 
however,  are  remains  of  a  building  constructed  with  large  mortarless  blocks 
of  which  the  ground-plan  of  part  of  two  small  chambers  can  be  roughly 
traced.  A  little  further  on  the  ridge  is  the  small  church  of  Aphendi  Kristos, 
or  the  Lord  Christ,  a  name  which  in  Crete  clings  in  an  especial  way  to 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  ^  and  marks  here  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
the  diverted  but  abiding  sanctity  of  the  spot.  Popular  tradition,  the  existing 
cult,  and  the  archaeological  traces  point  alike  to  the  fact  that  there  was  here 
a  '  holy  sepulchre '  of  remote  antiquity. 

Attention  will  be  called  below  to  the  scenes  on  two  of  the  signet 
rings  from  Mycenae  which  certainly  seem  to  point  to  a  funereal  cult  of  some 
heroic  or  divine  personage,  whose  shield  in  one  case  is  suspended  to 
a  shr  ne  beside  his  pillar  image.^  It  is  possible  that  the  Mycenaean  shield 
itself,  which  so  often  appears  as  a  symbol  in  the  field  of  gems  and  signets,  at 
times  represents,  like  the  double  axe,  the  aniconic  embodiment  of  the 
divinity  or  departed  hero.  The  shield  borne  by  the  warrior  God  on 
Mycenaean  paintings  and  engraved  rings  passes  naturally  to  his  orgiastic 
worshippers,  the  Curetes  or  Corybantes  of  later  cult.  In  the  case  of  their 
Italian  counterparts  the  Salii — the  orgiastic  priesthood  of  ancient  Rome — 
the  actual  form  of  the  Mycenaean  shield  is  preserved  in  the  Ancilia,*  which 
were  themselves  possessors  of  divine  powers  of  movement  and  of  warning 
clangour.^     The  first  Ancile  was  '  sky-fallen '  like  a  baetylic  stone. 

§  10. — Small  Dimensions  of  the  Mycenaean  Shrines. 

The  shrines  of  such  a  baetylic  form  of  worship  as  the  Mycenaean  are 
naturally  small.     In  some  cases  we  have  seen  a  mere  offertory  slab,  with  its 

^  The  spot  was  visited  by  Pashley  {Travels  Avdei/rris  XptarSs,    or  'Christ   the    Lord.'     A 

in  Crete,  i.  p.  252  seqq.)  who  gives  a  sketch  of  a  votive  deposit,  apparently  connected  with  some 

part  of  the  outer  temenos  wall.    He  also  found  Zeus  cult,  on  a  peak  of  Lasethi  is  also  known 

the  spot  locally  known  as  the  '  Tomb  of  Zeus.'  as  Aphendi  Christos.     It  is,  perhaps,  worth 

The  best  account  of  the  circuit  wall  is  that  noting  in  this  connexion  that  at    '  Minoan ' 

given  by  Dr.    Antonio   Taramelli,    '  Ricerche  Gaza  Zeus  Kretagenes  was  known  as  Marnas, 

Archeologiche  Cretesi,'  p.  70  .leqq.  (Mon.  Ant.  a  form  of  the  Syrian  word  for  '  Lord.' 

vol.  ix.  1899),  accompanied  by  plans  and  illus-  ^  See  below,  p.  177,  180. 

trations.     I   cannot  find,  however,  in  either  *  This  comparison  has  been  independently 

writer  any  mention   of   the   remains  of    the  made   by   Mr.    Warde    Fowler,    The   Roman 

small  building  on  the  summit.  Festivals,   p.  350.      A  similar  shield,   as  Mr. 

*  See  Academy,  June  20,  1896,  p.  513.    The  G.  F.  Hill  points  out,  is  carried  by  the  Juno 

eastern  and  western  ranges  of  Dikta,  the  sites  of  Lanuvium  on  Roman  denarii, 

respectively  of  the  Temple  and  Cave  of  Zeus,  '  Liv.  Epit.  Ixviii. 
are    known    aa    the    Aphendi    Vouno,   from 
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corner  props,  placed  above  the  stone.  In  a  succeeding  section  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  sacred  pillar  placed  beneath  an  arch  or  doorway  or  beneath 
the  capstone  of  a  kind  of  dolmen  cell.  To  such  primitive  shrines,  based  on 
the  megalithic  chambers  of  a  sepulchral  cult,  parallels  can  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  this 
study  that  the  Indian  dolmen  cells  with  the  baetylic  stones  set  up  within  them, 
and  the  ancient  megalithic  shrines,  such  as  those  of  Hagiar  Kim  and  Giganteja 
in  the  Maltese  Islands  or  the  Balearic  Talyots,  present  a  close  analogy  to 
the  Mycenaean  type  in  which  the  pillar  itself  acts  as  an  additional  support 
to  the  roof-stones.  Of  these  baetylic  cells  the  dove-shrines  of  the  Akropolis 
tomb  at  Mycenae,  with  their  triple  division  and  simimit  altars,  present  a 
somewhat  more  complex  type.  A  still  further  development  of  this  tripartite 
shrine  is  now  supplied  by  a  fresco  painting  from  the  Palace  of  Knossos 
representing  a  small  temple,  largely  of  wood-work  construction,  in  which  the. 
columns  are  clearly  indicated  as  aniconic  images  by  the  '  horns  of  consecration  ' 
placed  beside  them  and  at  their  feet.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
Mycenaean  temple  is  reserved  for  a  later  section.^ 

But  even  this,  the  most  elaborate  example  of  a  Mycenaean  sanctuary, 
is  of  small  dimensions,  as  is  shown  by  the  human  figures  beside  it  and  the 
horns  within.  The  religious  ideas  indeed  associated  with  this  aniconic  cult 
were  far  removed  from  those  that  produced  the  spacious  temples  of  later 
times.  The  sepulchral  chambers,  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  supplied  a 
much  nearer  analogy,  and  the  true  germ  of  their  development.  Of  anthro- 
pomorphic temple  images  there  is  as  yet  no  trace,  and  it  was  not  necessary, 
as  in  later  times,  to  accommodate  the  God  with  a  palatial  dwelling,  which  was 
in  fact  the  glorified  megaron  of  mortal  kings.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
small  dimensions  of  the  Mycenafean  shrines  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  recent 
Cretan  discoveries  so  little  trace  has  been  found  of  places  of  worship  among 
the  monumental  records  of  this  period,  A  sacred  tree  too,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, leaves  no  mark ;  its  sanctuary  is  hypaethral,  and  the  surrounding 
enclosure  often  of  rustic  construction. 


§  11. — Aniconic  Cult   Images  Supplemented  by  Pictorial  Representations  of 
Divinities :  Transitions  to  Anthropomorphism. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  there  is  as  yet  no  indication  of  temple 
images  in  human  form.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  figures  appear 
on  the  Mycenaean  religious  designs,  which  may  with  great  probability  be 
taken  to  portray  the  divine  personages  themselves,  rather  than  their  wor- 
shippers. But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  creations  of 
religious  fancy,  rather  than  with  the  actual  objects  of  cult.  The  idols  remained 
aniconic,  but  the  Gods  tliemselves  were  naturally  pictured  to  the  mind  of  their 
worshippers  under  a  more  or  less  human  aspect.     It  is  probable  that  if  more 

'  See  p.  192  neqq. 
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of  the  Mycenaean  paintings  had  been  preserved,  something  like  a  complete 
view  of  this  imaginative  side  of  the  religion  might  have  been  unfolded  to  us. 
Apart  from  the  minor  relics,  to  which  we  shall  presently  turn,  the  only  real 
indication  of  a  cult  scene  is  supplied  by  the  painting  on  the  stucco  tablet 
found  in  a  private  house  at  Mycenae,  in  which  two  female  adorants  stand 
facing  on  either  side  an  altar,  by  which  is  the  figure  of  an  armed  God,  pro- 
tected by  a  great  8-shaped  body-shield.^  A  figure  of  a  God  with  rayed 
shoulders,  holding  a  similar  body-shield,  also  occurs  on  a  painted  ossuary  from 
Milato,  in  Crete.-  So,  too,  a  fragment  of  a  fresco  from  Mycenae  itself  also 
reproduces  some  of  the  strange  Mycenaean  daemons.^  Considering  how  very 
little  has  reached  us  of  the  pictorial  art  of  this  period,  these  surviving  illus- 
trations of  religious  subjects,  as  seen  on  these  paintings,  and  still  more 
on  the  signet  rings,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  in  this  way  the  out- 
ward forms  of  the  Gods  and  their  surroundings  were  fixed  and  familiarised 
by  the  Mycenaean  artists  long  befure  they  actually  affected  the  shape  of  the 
cult  images.  Here  the  Gods  or  other  supernatural  beings  stood  portrayed  as 
they  were  described  in  hymns  and  incantations,  haunting  their  sacred  seats, 
feasting  in  their  celestial  groves  and  gardens,  or  descending  at  the  prayer  of 
the  votaries  before  their  sacred  pillars  and  altar-stones.  On  the  Knossian 
ring  already  referred  to  a  remarkable  illustration  will  be  found  of  this  dual 
conception  of  divinity  in  its  human  and  its  pillar  form.*  There  an  armed  God 
is  seen  descending  in  front  of  his  sacred  obelisk,  before  which  the  votary 
stands  in  the  attitude  of  adoration.  It  is  the  artist's  attempt  to  express  the 
spiritual  being,  duly  brought  down  by  ritual  incantation,  so  as  temporarily  to 
possess  its  stony  resting-place.  Elsewhere  we  see  the  figure  of  a  Goddess 
seated  beside  or  even  upon  her  rustic  shrine,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
signet  ring  from  Mycenae,  beneath  her  sacred  tree,  and  tended  by  her  hand- 
maidens. In  other  cases,  as  in  the  Lions'  Gate  scheme,  we  see  the  pillar 
image  between  its  guardian  monsters  replaced  on  other  parallel  types  by  a 
male  or  female  divinity.^ 

The  coexistence  of  this  more  realistic  imagery  side  by  side  with  the 
material  objects  of  primitive  cult  certainly  betrays  elements  of  transition. 
We  discern  already  foreshado wings  of  the  time,  not  far  distant,  when  the 
mental  conception  of  individual  divinities  would  leave  its  impress  on  the 
rude  stock  or  stone  or  more  artistically  shaped  pillar  which  from  time  to 
time  Avas  supposed  to  become  possessed  with  its  spiritual  essence.  It 
is  true,  as  already  noticed,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  small  figurines  of  bronze 
and  clay  found  in  votive  deposits  of  Mycenaean  age  must  probably  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  votary  himself  or  his  belongings,  who  were 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  divinity.  But  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  some  exceptions  exist  to  this  rule,  due  perhaps  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  influence  of  Egyptian  or  Oriental  practice.      There  is,    for 


1  'E(prififp\s  'Apxato\oyiK-fi,    1887,    PI.    X.   2,  ^  'Efrj/ifpls  'ApxaioXoytK-li,  1887,  PI.  X.  1. 

and  p.  162  ;  Tsuntas  and  Manatt,  Myc.  Ayt,  *  See  below,  p.  170. 

PI.  XL,  p.  299.  5  See  below,  p.  163  seqq. 

'^  See  below,  p.  174. 
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example,  a  fair  presumption  in  favour  of  the  view  that  certain  specialised 
figures  such  as  the  bronze  statuettes  from  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  publisiied  by 
Jichliemann  may  actually  portray 
divinities  and  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  cult  images.  To  these 
two  examples  from  Greek  soil  may 
now  be  added  two  more  belonging 
to  the  same  type,  one  of  bronze 
found  in  the  votive  stratum  of  the 
Cave  of  Hermes  Kranaios,  near 
Sybrita  in  Crete  (Fig.  15)  the  other 
of  silver  found  near  Nezero,  on  the 
borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  ^ 
(Fig.  16).  The  statuettes  in  ques- 
tion unquestionably  show  a  close 
family  likeness  to  certain  North 
Syrian  or  '  Hittite'  bronzes.^  They 
have  been  supposed  to  represent 
imported  fabrics  from  the  same 
Oriental  source  ;  but  their  style  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  contemporary 
Syrian  bronzes,  and  their  more 
naturalistic  forms  proclaim  them  to 
be  of  true  Mycenaean  workmanship. 
Their  characteristic  attitude,  as  well 
as  the  Egyptianising  helmet,  brings 
them  in  close  relation  to  the  figures 
of  Resheph,  the  Semitic  Lightning 
God,  on  Egyptian  monuments,^  A 
certain  assimilation  between  this 
divinity  and  the  Cretan  Zeus  may 
perhaps  account  for  this  likeness  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  an  Egyptian 
bronze  statuette  of  Amen,  another 
foreign  analogue  to  the  indigenous 
Cretan  God,  amidst  the  votive  figures 


Fig.  15.— Mycenaean  Figurine  of  Bronze 
FROM  Cave  of  Hebm£s  Kranaios,  near 
Sybrita,  Crete. 


'  Both  are  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
0.xfonl. 

-  For  specimens  of  these  Syrian  bronzes  see 
Perrot,  &c.,  iii.  p.  405,  No.  277.  Helbig, 
Question  Myc(n<^enne,  p.  15  seqq.  Fig.  6-0. 
One  is  from  Antarailus  (Tartiis),  anotlier 
from  Laodicea  (Latakieh),  and  two  others 
from  Northern  Phoenicia.  Another  fine 
'  Hittite '  example  was  in  the  Tyszkiewicz 
collection.  Helbig,  while  admitting  that  the 
Peloponnesian    examples    '  revelent   un   style 


plus  souple  et  qui,  par  la  rondeur  de  sea 
formes,  se  rapprochent  dpj:\  considerablement 
de  la  nature',  regards  this  as  a  more  recent 
development  of  the  same  Oriental  school,  and, 
with  Tsuntas  ('Ei^.  "Apx-  1891,  p.  2.3),  sees  in 
them  imported  '  Phoenician '  objects.  But 
the  Mycenaean  examples  are,  if  anything, 
earlier  in  date,  and  the  two  groups  belong  to 
very  different  schools,  of  which  the  Syrian  is 
(as  usual)  the  more  barbarous. 

3  See  W.  Max  Miiller,  Asien  uud  Europa. 
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of  his  Cave  Sanctuary  on  Mount  Dikta,^  may  not"  be  an  altogether  fortuitous 
coincidence. 

So  many  proofs  have  lately  come  to  hand  of  the  advanced  character  of 
Mycenaean  civilization  that  it  would  certainly  be  rash  to  deny  the  possibility 

that  even  in  the  case  of  what  may  be  called 
temple  images  proper,  the  transition  from 
the  aniconic  to  the  anthropomorphic  shape 
may  not  already  have  begun.  According  to 
the  later  Greek  tradition^  sculptors  before 
Daedalos  carved  images  without  feet  hands 
or  eyes,  so  that  they  cannot  have  been  far 
removed  at  all  events  from  the  simple  pillar 
form.  The  great  step  in  artistic  advance 
was  said  to  have  been  mide  by  the  mythical 
craftsman  whose  activity  in  the  service  of 
Minos  seems  to  represent  a  real  reminiscence 
of  the  brilliant  creations  of  Mycenaean  art 
such  as  we  see  revealed  to  us  in  the  Palace 
of  Knossos.  The  high  level  thus  attained 
alike  in  painting  and  sculpture  would  seem 
to  be  in  itself  quite  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  incipient  anthropomorphism  in 
cult  images.  A  small  marble  hand,  more- 
over, found  in  the  Palace,  shows  that  human  figures  were  at  least  partially 
modelled  in  the  round.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  figure  in 
question  represented  a  divinity,  and  religious  conservatism,  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  before  us,  points  distinctly  the  other  way. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that,  whatever  elements  of  transition  may  have 
made  themselves  here  and  there  perceptible,  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
Mycenaean  worship  was  of  the  older  aniconic  kind. 


Fig.    16. — Mycenaean    Figurine    of 
Silver  from  Nezero,  Thessaly. 


§  12. — Illustrative  Survivals  of  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult  in  Classical  Greece 

and  Italy. 

The  most  obvious  and  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
comparison  with  the  Mycenaean  cult  of  trees  and  pillars  are  the  survivals  of 
this  ancient  religious  stage  to  be  found  on  the  soil  of  Greece  itself.  In  the 
most  representative  cult  centres  of  later  Greece  indeed,  the  character  of  the 
religious  externals  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  Palatial  temples 
had  succeeded  the  mere  fence  or  dolmen  shrine,  the  pillar  form  of  the 
divinity  had  been  developed  by  successive  attempts  at  anthropomorphism 


'  D.    G.    Hogarth,   Annual  of  the    British 
School  at  Athena,  1900. 

2  Tzetzes,    Chil.  i.  ,'■.37.     Themistius,  Ora- 


tiones,  15.  p.  316  a.  Cf.  Farnell,  'Origins 
and  Earliest  Development  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture.' Archaeological  Review,  1889,  p.  169. 
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into  a  perfect  work  of  art.^  Isolated  survivals  indeed  were  to  be  found,  such 
as  the  stone  that  represented  the  Thespian  Eros  or  the  wooden  coknun  of 
the  Theban  Dionysos,  but  for  the  most  part  even  the  most  ancient  xoana  were 
ah'eady  half  human.  The  old  baetylic  and  pillar  forms,  and  the  sacred  trees 
that  overshadowed  them,  fall  into  the  background  to  make  way  for  the 
anthropomorphic  ima^e  of  the  divinity.  Apollo  leans  gracefully  against  the 
pillar  or  sits  upon  the  omphalos  that  were  the  earlier  material  representa- 
tives of  his  godhead.  What  had  been  already  pictorially  set  forth  by  the 
engravers  of  the  Mycenaean  signets  now  belongs  to  the  realities  of  cult. 

Where,  as  in  a  few  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Greece,  the   old 
tree  and  stone  worship  still  held  its  own,^  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
this  phenomenon  generally  coincides  with  the  survival  of  the  early  ethnic 
stratum  that  has  most  claim  to  represent,  in  part  at  least,  the  Mycenaean 
element.      The   Pelasgic    Zeus    still    abode    among   the   oaks   of  Dodona. 
Beside  the  Castalian  spring  the  sacred  plane-tree  of  Zeus  Agamemnon  and 
the  holy  stone  of  refuge  beneath  it  might  claim  precedence  of  the  bay  and 
omphalos  of  the  Delphic  God.     The  plane  of  Helena  at  Sparta  and  that  of 
Menelaos  at  Kaphyae^  in   Arcadia  take  us  back  to  the  same  prehistoric 
stratum  of  the  population.     The  great  Arcadian  Zeus,  whose  only  shrine  was 
the  oak-woods  of  Mount  Lykaeos,  otherwise  found  his  material  shape  in  the 
twin  columns  that  rose  upon  its  topmost  height  towards  the  rising  sun,  in 
front  of  the  mound  that  stood  for  his  altar.     The  twin  pillars,  for  which  we 
have  seen  a  striking  analogy  at  Knossos  *  in  connexion  with  the  Cretan  Zeus, 
had  once  borne  upon  them  symbolic  eagles  of  the  God,  indicative  of  the  bird- 
form  under  which,  according  to  the   widespread  primitive  belief,  a  spiritual 
being  descends  upon  the  sacred  stone  or  other  object  as  its  possession.^     So, 
too,  atTegea,  Zeus  Teleios  was  represented  by  a  square  image,  and  Pausanias 
remarks  that  the  'Arcadians  seem  to  have  an  excessive  liking  for  this  form.'  ^ 
In    Crete   again,    where   the    continuity   of    early   tradition    was   also 
exceptionally   maintained,   the   same    phenomenon    confronts   us.      This   is 
indeed  the  classic  laud  of  the   ^alrvXo^,  the  stone  that   Kronos   swallowed, 
and  which  in  reality  represents  the  earliest  material  form  of  the  indigenous 
Zeus.     To  the  Cretan,  too,  as  to  the  kindred  Carian  Zeus  in  his  sanctuary  at 
Labranda,  the  plane  was  specially  sacred.     The  planes  of  Gortyna  and  of 
Theren,  near  Knossos,  were  celebrated  for  his  union  in  the  one  case  with 
Europa,  in  the  other  with  a  Goddess  represented  as  Hera  in  the  later  Greek 
tradition.     By  Knossos,  too,  '  near  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Rhea,'  was  a  very 


^  On  the  survival  of  this  aniconic  cult  in  *  Called  V[fvt\ah,  Pans.  viii.  23,  3. 

historic  Greece  and   its   gradual  transforma-  ■•  See  below,  p.  170. 

tion,  see  especially,  L.  R.    Farnell,  'The  Ori-  «  Pans.  viii.  38,  7.     M.  Berard,  De  COrigivt 

gins    and    Earliest     Development    of    Greek  des  Culfes  Arcadieu-i,  p.   73  aeqq.   has  rightly 

Sculpture,MrrAafo/o,7im//?ewe«;,  vol.  ii.  1889,  seen  that  the  pillars  here,  like  those  of  the 

p.  167  seqq.  and  his  Cultn  of  (he  Greek  States,  Phoenician   Melkarth  and  other  Semitic  ex- 

i.  p.  13  seqq.  aniples,   represent  the  (Jod.      But   it   ia   not 

2  For  the  materials  bearing  on  this  subject  necessary  to  accept  his  conclusion  that  this 

I  need  only  refer  to  the   exhaustive  work  of  shows  Phoenician  or  Semitic  influence. 

Biitticher,  Der  Baumk-nltHS  der  Hellenen.  '  Paus.  viii.  48,  6. 
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ancient  holy  grove  of  cypresses/  and  a  black  poplar  rose  before  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  sanctuary  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida.  At  Gortyna,  Phaestos,  Aptera, 
Hierapytna  and  other  Cretan  cities,  the  tree  cult  was  still  sufficiently  strong 
in  classical  times  to  make  itself  visible  on  th3  civic  coin-types. 

Among  the  indigenous  populations  of  Italy,  the  survival  of  very  primitive 
forms  of  tree  and  stone-worship  died  hard  under  later  Hellenic  influences.  It 
is  probably  due  to  an  adoption  of  lo-al  Oenotrian  cult  that,  outside  Crete,  we 
find  the  best  representations  of  sacred  trees,  in  one  case  with  the  sacrificial  ox 
head  hanging  from  its  boughs,  on  the  coin-types  of  Kaulonia.  At  Rome  itself 
nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  primitive  conceptions  of  stone  forms 
of  divinity,  such  as  Terminus  and — to  take  the  most  natural  interpretation  of 
the  words — Jupiter  Lapis,  or  of  tree  forms,  such  as  the  beech  Jupiter  Fagutalis, 
and  the  oak  Feretrius,  from  whose  branches  l^he  spolia  opima  were  suspended. 
To  the  Ruminal  Fig-Tree  there  will  be  occasion  to  return,  nor  with  Dr. 
Frazer's  'Golden  Boucrli'  before  us  need  we  linger  in  the  Arician  Grove.  In 
later  times  it  was  rather  in  the  rustic  cult  that  the  full  spirit  of  the  primitive 
'  tree  and  pillar  worship,'  continued  to  assert  itself  on  Italian  soil.  A  rich 
storehouse  of  illustrations  is  to  be  found  in  Greco-Roman  reliefs,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  where  we  may  venture  to  detect, 
beneath  the  Hellenistic  embellishments,  something  of  the  old  Oscan  tradition. 
Some  of  these  scenes  afford  very  close  comparisons  to  those  that  we  find  repre- 
sented on  the  Mycenaean  signets.  We  see  the  sacred  tree  surrounded  by  its 
rinof  fence,  or  thrusting  its  branches  through  its  jjate-like  sacellum.  Beneath 
it  still  rises  the  aniconic  pillar  form  of  the  divinity,  though  here  often  used 
merely  as  the  base  of  a  small  image  of  a  sylvan  God,  or  the  support  of  a  vase  of 
offerings.  Beneath  it,  too,  is  the  rustic  altar,  and  from  its  branches  hang  the 
votive  clappers  and  festoons,  and  at  times  the  heads  of  victims.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  as  in  prehistoric  days,  so  in  later  Greco-Roman  times 
similar  scenes  of  rustic  cult  are  frequent  subjects  of  the  intaglios  worn  in 
finger-rings.  It  may  here  suffice  to  cite  a  single  example  of  such  a  scene, 
engraved  on  a  cornelian  found  at  Rome  and  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
period,  which  represents  a  group  of  three  country-people  setting  up  what 
appears  to  be  an  aniconic  xoano7i  or  pillar  on  a  square  base  beneath  a  sacred 
tree.2 

§  13. — The  Fiats  Ruminalis. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  on  Greek  soil  many  examples  of  tree  and 
pillar  worship  that  are  met  with  in  classical  times  may  be  regarded  as  local 
survivals  of  the  Mycenaean  cult.  The  early  ethnic  elements,  Pelasgian  and 
Achaean,  with  which  they  are  connected,  the  associations  with  the  House  of 
Pelops  and  the  Minyans,  all  point  to  an  unbroken  tradition.  In  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  survivals  of  the  primitive  cult  can  hardly  as  a  rule  claim  such 


1  Diod,  V,  fi6. 

'  Fiirtwangler,  Aiifike  G'emmeii,  I'l.  L.  .S3.  The  gein  is  in  my  own  collection. 
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a  direct  relationship.  But  there  is  iieyertheless  some  interesting  evidence  of 
a  cumulative  nature,  which  shows  that  Rome  herself  was  indebted  to  prehis- 
toric Greece  for  some  of  the  oldest  elements  of  her  religion. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ancilia  represent  the  Mycen- 
aean form  of  shield,  which  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  profound  significance  in 
relation  to  the  cult  of  the  Cretan  Zeus.  But  the  whole  group  of  legends  that 
cluster  about  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  take  us  back  to  the  same  primitive  reli- 
gious cycle.  The  Sacred  Fig-Tree  in  fact  is  in  a  very  different  case  from  the 
beech  of  Fagutalis,  the  oak  of  Feretrius,  or  the  cornel  of  Quirinus,  the  cult 
of  which  may  well  have  been  brought  with  them  by  the  Latin  immigi'anta 
from  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  sanctity  of  the  fig-tree  belongs 
essentially  to  more  southern  Mediterranean  climes.  It  was,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  a  sacred  tree  of  the  Mycenaean  world,  and  its  veneration  was  preserved 
to  historic  times  on  Laconian  and  Attic  soil.  At  Rome,  too,  we  find 
it  traditionally  connected  with  the  most  primitive  element  of  Greece.  Hard 
by  the  original  seat  of  the  Fieua  Ritminalis  on  the  Palatine  was  the  Cave  of 
Pan,  connected  with  the  old  Arcadian  cult.  The  fabled  suckling  of  the  twins 
beneath  the  tree  by  the  she-wolf  reproduces  a  legend  of  typically  Arcadian 
form,  which  recurs  in  Crete,  also  in  an  Arcadian  connexion.  Areas  himself 
was  the  son  of  the  solar  Zeus  Lykaeos,  by  Kallisto,  who  is  also  a  she-bear. 
Kydon  the  founder  of  Kydonia,  but  also  claimed  by  the  Tegeans  as  of  Arcadian 
descent,  the  son  of  Hermes  or  Apollo  and  Akakallis  a  daughter  of  Minos,^ 
was  suckled  by  abitch.^  Miletos,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Cretan  city  of 
that  name,  was  nursed  by  wolves,  sent  him  by  his  divine  father,  Apollo.^  The 
Cretan  Zeus  himself  is  suckled  by  the  goat  Amaltheia.  The  annexed  design, 
representing  an  infant  and  horned 
sheep  (Fig.  17),  on  a  clay  impression 
from  a  seal  found  with  the  hieroglyphic 
archives  of  the  Palace  at  Knossos,  may 
possibly  afford  a  Mycenaean  illustration 
of  a  similar  legend. 

In  the  case  of  the  Roman  version 
a  further  affinity  with  this  primitive 
religious  cycle  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  twins  suckled  here 
by  the  she-wolf  beneath  the  tree  were 
the  offspring  of  Mars,  who  here  appears 
in    the    aspect   of    a    Sun    God.*   his 

meeting  with  Rhea  Silvia  in  the  cave  being  accompanied  by  an  eclipse. 
Mars  here,  in  fact,  is  Apollo  Lykeios,  and,  like  the  Cretan  Sun  God  in  the 
case  of  Miletos,  sends  his  chosen  animal  to  suckle  his  offspring.     His  sacred 


Fig.  17. — Inf.int  .vxd  Horned  Sheki* 
FKOM  Cl.vy  Impression  of  Gem  ;  P.vlace, 
Knossos  (•,')■ 


1  G.  Hoeck,  Cnla,  i.  149  and  .343.  '  Nikaiulros,  in  Antoninus  Liberulis,  3<>. 

-  Fertile  coins  of  Kydonia  see  B.M.  Cat.  *  For  tl\e  great  conununity  between  >rai-8 

'Ciete.'Pl.   VII.;   Svoionos,    Xinnisinuliqite  and    Apollo,    see   Fmtwangler   in    Roscber'a 

ik  la  Crete  Aiu-ieniit,  VI.  IX.  22-26.  Ltxikon,  s.  v.  '  Apollo,'  pp.  444,  44o. 
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shield,  as  we  have  aheady  seen,  is  a  derivative  of  the  Mycenaean  type  borne 
by  the  warrior  Sun  God  of  prehistoric  Greece.^  The  alternative  name  of  his 
consort,  Rhea,  is  not  less  significant  and  takes  us  back  into  the  same 
mythic  cycle.  Here,  too,  as  in  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese,  the  same 
traditions  are  associated  with  an  old  Arcadian  element.  Finally,  if 
we  have  not  here  the  '  tomb  of  Mars,'  we  have  at  least  the  tomb  of  his 
divine  son  Romulus,  the  actual  monument  of  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
pillar  image,  the  '  niger  lapis,'  while  the  lions  set  on  the  bases  at  either  side 
suggest  the  most  typical  of  Mycenaean  sacral  schemes.'^  Religious  parallelism 
could  no  further  go.  The  coincidences  of  tradition  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
accident  and  concern  details  which  only  the  latest  archaeological  discoveries 
have  brought  to  light. 

§  14. — Illustrative   Value  of  Semitic  Eeligious  Sources. 

In  the  preceding  sections  a  few  illustrative  examples  have  been  given  of 
the  survival  of  the  primitive  religious  phase  with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  worship  of  the  oak 
of  Dodona,  of  the  planes  of  Zeus  Agamemnon  or  Menelaos,  of  the  twin  pillars  of 
Zeus  Lykaeos,  or  the  traditional  veneration  clinging  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apollo 
of  Amyklae  or  the  Cretan  Zeus,  are  of  special  interest,  as  showing  the  un- 
broken continuance  in  certain  localities  of  the  religion  of  Mycenaean  Greece. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  remains  of  the  primitive  form  of  worship  in 
classical  Greece  and  Italy  are  too  much  overlaid  and  obscured  by  the  later 
anthropomorphic  tendencies  to  reproduce  its  vital  spirit  otherwise  than 
fitfully  and  inadequately. 

To  understand  the  full  force  and  inwardness  of  the  old  religion  we  have 
still  to  turn  to  the  conservative  East  and  notably  to  the  Semitic  records. 
It  has  ever,  indeed,  been  the  essential  power  of  the  conquering  faiths  that 
have  proceeded  from  that  side,  that  continuing  to  hold  to  aniconic  forms  of 
worship  they  have  never  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  awe  and  dignity  of 
spiritual  conceptions  to  the  human  beauty  of  anthropomorphic  cult. 

In  comparing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mycenaean  '  tree  and 
pillar  worship '  with  that  revealed  to  us  principally  from  Semitic  sources  as 
having  existed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  certainly 
struck  by  a  very  deep-lying  community.  This  community,  indeed,  seems  in 
some  respects  to  go  beyond  the  natural  parallelism  for  wdiich  a  similar  stage 

1  It  is  perhaps  also  worth  remarking  that,  that  tlie  'niger  hipis'  of  Festus  represented 
whereas  in  the  Ficas  Jiitmina/i.s  Mars  is  repre-  a  black  baetylic  stone,  such  as  that  of  the 
sen  ted  by  his  sacred  bird,  the  ;nV(M  or  wood-  '  (ireat  Mother'  brought  to  Rome  from 
pecker  (Cf.  Moii.  de/l'  Iiinl.  xi.  Tav.  3,  1,  the  Pessinus.  He  also  aptly  compares  the  lions 
Bolseua  Mirror,  and  tiie  gem  in  Butticher,  beside  tlie  '  tombstone '  of  Romulus  with  those 
liiuimkultii.'i,  &c.  Fig.  37),  Kedrenos  calls  the  of  Rhea-Kybele.  He  further  suggests  that 
Cretan  Zeus  '  nl/co J.'  the    so-called    Tomb    of    Romulus    being    a 

2  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  (CVass.  Rec.  1899,  p.  87)  baetylic  stone  standing  in  a  bidtntal  was 
has  noted,  in  relation  to  the  recent  discoveries,  naturally  a  'lovutfuneitns.' 
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of  religious  evolution  might  naturally  account.  It  is  possible  that  direct 
Semitic  influences  may  here  and  there  have  left  their  mark,  as  Egyptian 
certainly  did,  on  the  externals  of  Mycenaean  worship.  But  in  dealing  with 
the  phenomena  of  this  very  ancient  form  of  cult,  the  underlying  race  con- 
nexion between  the  prae-Hellenic  population  of  Greece  and  its  islands  and 
that  of  a  large  Anatohan  region  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The 
ethnographic  community,  which  has  left  its  traces  in  the  names  of  places 
and  persons  from  Northern  Syria  to  Western  Greece,  may  well  have  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  survival  of  certain  specialised  forms  of  primitive  religious 
tradition.  At  a  later  date,  both  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  a  return  wave  of  Aegean  occupation  which  must  also  have  left  its 
impress  on  the  local  cult.  In  Cyprus  this  is  abundantly  clear.  On  the 
Canaanite  coast  we  seem  to  have  at  least  one  record  of  such  a  process  in  the 
late  survival  of  the  cult  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  in  Philistine  Gaza. 

The  knowledge  of  the  parallel  cults  of  these  East  Mediterranean  shores 
comes  mainly  through  a  Semitic  medium  and  in  a  Semitised  form.  But  a 
large  part  at  least  belongs  only  in  a  geographical  sense  to  the  Semitic 
world.  This  ancient  underlying  religious  stratum  whether  in  Anatolia  or 
Palestine  was  itself  simply  taken  over  from,  the  older  stock.  The  pure 
Semite  indeed  is  difficult  to  find  in  these  regions.  His  very  type  has  become 
Armenoid.  In  Cilicia  and  Northern  Syria  he  has  largely  assimilated  elements 
belonging  to  that  old  South  Anatolian  stock  of  which  the  Carians  and  old 
Cilicians  stand  out  as  leading  representatives  and  which  was  itself  linked  on 
by  island  stepping  stones  to  prehistoric  Greece.  In  Cyprus  the  Semite 
partly  absorbed  Hellenic  elements  and  converted  the  Apollo  of  Amyklae 
into  Reshep  Mikal.  In  Mitanni  and  other  Syrian  regions  he  seems  to 
have  imposed  his  language  on  a  race  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
later  Georgian  group  of  Caucasian  languages.  The  Amorites  have  been 
ethnically  grouped  with  the  Libyans.  In  Philistia  and  other  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Canaan  colonizing  Aegean  peoples  were  merged  in  the  same  Semitic 
mass.  Gaza  was  *  Minoau  '  and  the  eponymus  of  Askalon  was  the  brother  of 
Tantalos  the  founder  of  the  Phrygian  Royal  House.  Takkarian  Dor,  in  later 
days  at  least,  traced  its  origin  from  Doros.  The  prevailing  elements  in  later 
Phoenician  art  more  and  more  declare  themselves  as  decadent  Mycenaean,  and 
the  partial  absorption  of  the  intrusive  European  plantations  on  that  coast  may 
perhaps  account  for  a  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  among  the  men  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  quite  foreign  to  Semitic  tradition. 

The  undoubted  parallelism  observable  between  the  tree  and  pillar  cult 
of  the  Mycenaean  and  that  of  the  Semitic  world  should  be  always  regarded  from 
this  broad  aspect.  Even  where,  as  will  be  shown,  it  extends  to  details  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  direct  borrowing  from  Semitic  sources.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  presuppose  the  existence  in  the  Aegean  world  of  a  '  proto- 
Semitic  '  element  in  very  early  times.  The  coincidences  that  we  find,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  sufficiently  explained  by  the  general  resemblance  presented 
by  a  parallel  stage  of  religious  evolution,  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  survivals 
due  to  ethnic  elements  with  European  affinities  which   on  the  east  Mediter- 

K   2 
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raneaa  shores  largely  underlay  the  Semitic.^  We  must  never  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  most  primitive  culture  that  has  come  to  light  in  large  parts  of 
Western  Asia  and  in  all  probability  the  early  population  that  produced  it 
found  its  continuation  on  the  European  side.  Similar  classes  of  pottery,  a 
kindred  family  of  primitive  sepulchral  images,  and  apparently  allied  elements 
of  an  early  pictography  extend  from  Cyprus  through  Anatolia  to  the  Greek 
island  world,  the  Danube  Valley,  and  still  further  afield.  The  lahrys  as 
we  have  seen  is  common  to  the  Cretan  and  the  Carian  God. 

But  in  any  case  it  is  the  early  religion  of  the  Semitic  world  which 
affords  the  most  illuminating  commentary  on  what  we  are  able  to  reconstruct 
from  remaining  records  of  the  Mycenaean  tree  and  pillar  cult.  It  is  from 
this  side  that  the  clearest  light  is  thrown  on  the  true  inwardness  of  many  of 
the  cult  scenes  exhibited  on  the  signet  rings.  It  is  indeed  especially  from 
biblical  sources  that  this  form  of  worship  receives  its  grandest  illustration. 
The  Epiphanies  and  Visions  of  the  Divine  Presence  beneath  sacred  trees  and 
beside  holy  stones  and  pillars  are  the  most  familiar  means  of  Old  Testament 
revelation.  It  was  in  triple  form  beneath  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  and  in 
the  burning  bush,  that  Jehovah  first  declared  himself  to  Abraham  and 
Moses.  So  too  it  was  beside  the  stone  beneath  his  father's  terebinth  at 
Ophi-ah  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Gideon  ;  and  Joshua  set  up 
his  Stone  of  Witness  '  under  the  great  oak  that  was  by  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  at  Shechem.'  Sometimes  the  tree  is  a  terebinth  or  oak,  sometimes  the 
cypress,  sometimes  the  tamarisk,  sometimes,  as  in  Deborah's  case,  the 
palm.  Trees  and  pillars  of  Canaanitish  Gods  were  overthrown,  but  others 
were  planted  and  set  up  in  honour  of  the  Lord,^  It  was  only  *  graven  images ' 
that  were  condemned  by  the  conservative  precepts  of  the  earlier  Israelite 
cult. 

The  worship  of  the  sacred  stone  or  pillar  known  as  Masseha  or  no.?h  is 
very  characteristic  of  Semitic  religion.  The  classical  record  of  this  form  of 
worship  is  supplied  by  the  biblical  account  of  Jacob's  dream  with  the  stone 
for  a  pillow  beneath  his  head.  '  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  under  his  head  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and 
poured  oil  on  the  top  of  it.'  ^  The  pouring  oil  on  the  stone  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  ritual  in  the  case  of  this  pillar  worship,  and  the  name  given  by  him  to 
the  spot,  Beth- el — '  the  house  of  God,' — in  reality  attaches  to  the  sacred  stone 
itself,  as  appears  from  Jacob's  subsequent  vow,  '  this  stone  which  T  have  set  up 
for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house.'  *     It  was  in  facta  place  of  indwelling  of  the 


'  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  gold  rings  as  '  imports  from  the  East '  (p.  79), 

the  above   considerations    that    Dr.    H.    Von  and  apparently  (p.  S2  feqq.)  as  of  Phoenician 

Fritze,  in  his  recently  published   essay,  '  Die  fabric.     Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  such 

Mykenischen  Goldringe  und  ihre  Bedeutung  views  are  still  advanced,  it  woidd  hardly  seem 

fiir  das  Sacralwesen,'  in  Strena   Hdhijlana,  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  rings  belong  to 

p.  73  Htqq.  has  revived  the  endeavour  to  use  the  same  local  Aegean  scliool  as  the  gems. 

the  religious  parallels  observable  between  the  -  VA.  BOtticher,  Baumknltui,  p.  52U. 

Semitic    religion    and    the    Mycenaean    cult  ^  (Jenesis,  xxviii.  18. 

scenes  as  an  evidence  of  direct  derivation  from  ^  Uunesis  xxviii.  '22. 
an  Oriental  source.   He  regards  the  Mycenaean 
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divinity.  '  Bethel/  or  parallel  Semitic  forms  of  the  same  word,  have,  as  we 
have  seen,^  been  brought  into  connexion  with  haetylos,  the  stone  swallowed  by 
Kronos,  in  other  words  the  sacred  stone  of  the  Cretan  Zeus.  Whether  the 
derivation  is  philoiogically  correct  or  not  it  is  certain  that  the  same  religious 
idea  is  common  to  both. 

Such  'baetylic'  stones  among  the  Semitic  peoples  might  be  either 
stationary  or  portable  like  the  twelve  stones  carried  off  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Twelve  Tribes  from  the  bed  of  Jordan  which  Joshua  afterwards  set 
up  at  Gilgal.2  Here  we  have  simply  the  setting  up  of  rude  natural  stones, 
like  the  stone  at  Bethel,  which  had  been  declared  holy  by  certain  phenomena 
attaching  to  it. 

But  the  later  Semitic  pillars  are  very  frequently  of  hewn  stone  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  truncated  obelisk  or  column,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  artificial  equivalent  of  the  rude  stone  idols  that  had  preceded  them. 
In  some  cases  they  may  doubtless  have  been  hewn  from  some  sacred  rock 
and  thus  stand  to  the  more  primitive  class  exactly  in  the  relation  in  which 
the  sacred  pole  or  stock  stands  to  the  tree  from  which  it  was  cut.  But 
these  later  pillars  seem  in  most  cases  to  owe  their  sanctity  to  the  spot  on 
which  they  were  set  up,  or  to  some  special  rite  of  consecration  as  well  as  to 
their  shape  or  some  holy  sign  carved  on  them. 

The  biblical  records  again  and  again  attest  the  cult  of  the  Ashera,^  either 
as  a  living  tree  or  its  substitute  the  dead  post  or  pole,  before  which  the 
Canaanite  altars  were  set.*  The  altar,  regularly  coupled  with  the  Ashera 
in  the  primitive  Canaanite  worship,  was  doubtless  often  more  than  a  mere 
table  of  offerings  ^  and  was  itself  in  fact  a  '  bethel.'  In  the  case  of  the 
Ambrosial  Stones  which  stood  as  the  twin  representatives  of  the  Tyrian 
Melkart  we  find  artificially  shaped  pillars  of  the  more  developed  cult  placed 
beneath  the  sacred  olive  tree  of  the  God.^ 

The  sacred  trees  of  the  Semites  are  often  endued  with  a  singular 
animistic  vitality  which  takes  us  back  to  a  very  early  religious  stage.  The 
tree  itself  has  the  power  to  emit  oracular  sounds  and  voices.  It  was  the 
sound  as  of  marching  given  forth  by  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees  that  was 
to  serve  as  the  divine  signal  to  David  for  his  onslaught  on  the  Philistines.^ 
Beneath  the  palm  that  bore  her  name  Deborah  the  prophetess  gave  forth 
her  soothsayings  and  drew  the  inspiration  of  her  judgments.®  The  Arabian 
hero,  Moslim  Ben  'Ocba,  heard  the  voice  of  the   gharcad  tree  appointing 

1  See  above,  p.   112.  «  See  Robertson  Smith,  o}>.  cit.  pp.  204,  205. 

-  Joshua,  iv.  5-9,  20-23.  «  The  olive  tree,  with  the  two  pillars  be- 

•''  Wrongly      translated      '  grove '    in     the  neath    it,  is  represented  on  colonial  coins  of 

Authorised  Version.  Tyre  of  the  third  century  a  d.    They  bear  the 

*  The  opinion  that  this   was   a  Canaanite  legend    AMBPOCIG      neTPE     (Kckhcl, 

Goddess  called  Ashera  is,  as  Robertson  Snnth  ^^^^^..  ,^  ,v„„,,,„,„,  iji.  389  ;  Ba»,elon,  Perse. 

(Rehyion  of  the  Semite.,    pp.    188,    189)  has  ^^^,^^^          ^^^.        p,     x.XXVII.   9,   11,  16). 

pointed  out,  not  tenable.     '  Every  altar  had  ^^  pjetschmann,  Oe.ch.  der  PhOnizier,  p.  295. 

Its  ^.s/iera,  even  such  altars  as  in  the  popular,  7  tt   c;          ]   r   o± 

pre-prophetic  forms  of  Hebrew  religion  were  «   t    1              a    " 

dedicated  to  Jehovah.'     (Cf.  Deut.  xvi.  21.)  "^""^^^  ''''      ''*'^'^" 
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him  commander.^  Holy  fires  play  about  the  branches  of  such  trees,  without 
CDnsuming  them,  as  in  the  case  of  'the  burning  bush,'  the  terebinth  of 
Mamre  and  the  sacred  olive  tree  at  Tyre.-  The  tree  itself  was  at  times 
endued  with  a  mysterious  power  of  locomotion  and  the  fable  of  the  trees 
going  forth  to  choose  a  king-^  may  find  its  origin  in  a  circle  of  ideas  still 
represented  in  modern  folklore.  The  Tyrian  olive  tree  came  out  of  the  sea 
like  the  Ambrosian  Stones  that  it  overshadowed.  Macbeth's  incredulous 
exclamation  : 

'  Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? '  * 

suggests  no  difficulty  to  primitive  imagination.  The  saying  of  Birnam  Wood 
moving  to  Dunsinane,  rationalised  in  Shakespeare,  receives  a  more  literal 
fulfilment  in  Caucasia.  Hotly  pursued  by  his  enemies  the  Ossete  hero, 
Khetag  of  Cabarda,  fell  powerless  outside  the  sacred  grove  to  which  he  had 
fled  for  protection.  A  voice  came  from  the  linden  trees,  '  To  the  grove, 
Khetag,  to  the  grove  ! '  'I  cannot  reach  it,'  he  cried ;  '  I  am  quite  worn 
out,  let  the  grove  rather  come  to  me.'  Thereupon  the  grove  came  and 
covered  him  from  his  enemies,  and  the  glade  is  pointed  out  to  this  day  from 
which  the  trees  removed  to  save  their  votary.^ 

We  are  here  no  longer  on  Semitic  ground,  but  the  Caucasian  folk-tale 
is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  old  ideas  touching  the  spiritual  life  of  sacred 
trees  and  groves,  and  the  asylum  given  by  them. 

What  gives  the  tree  and  pillar  cult  of  the  Semitic  world  and  its  border- 
land such  a  special  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  distant  records  of  the 
Mycenaean  worship  is  its  long  continuous  survival.  While  the  aesthetic 
sense  of  the  Greeks  transformed  their  rude  aniconic  idols  into  graceful 
human  shapes  and  veiled  the  realities  of  tree-worship  under  elegant  allegories 
of  metamorphosis,  the  conservative  East  maintained  the  old  cult  in  its 
pristine  severity.  The  pillar  or  cone,  or  mere  shapeless  block  still  stood 
within  the  sacred  grove  as  the  material  representative  of  the  divinity.  In 
the  famous  black  stone  of  Mecca  Islam  itself  has  adopted  it,  and  the  traditions 
of  prae-Islamic  Arabia  maintain  themselves  in  the  shape  of  countless  lesser 
Caabas  and  holy  pillars  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  how  un- 
changed a  form  this  ancient  pillar  cult  of  the  Semitic  races  still  survives — 
even  upon  what  was  once  counted  as  Hellenic  soil — will  be  seen  from  a 
striking  illustration  given  below  from  personal  experience.'^ 

In  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  simply  been  my  object  to  recall  some  of 
the  characteristic   features   of  the   old    Semitic   cult,  many   of  them  very 


'  Robertson  Smith,  Reliijion  of  the  Semites,  kazkih  narodov.     (In  Reports  of  the  Jfiis-nnn 

p.  1.3.3,  who  compares  '  the  old  Hebrew  fable  Oeot/rnphircU  Society,  Caucasian  Section,  t.  v. 

of  trees  that  speak  and  act  like  human  beings.'  p.  158  .seqq.)  Khetag  is  the  legendary  ancestor 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  193.  of    a   peculiar   dark-haired    tribe   among  the 

3  Judges  ix.  8  neqq.  Ossetes  whose  badge  is  the  lime  tree. 

■»  Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  1.  «  See  p.  200  >i€qq. 
Svashclieniiya   roshdi    i  derevja   u   Kav- 
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familiar,  in  order  to  bring  home  something  of  the  inner  spirit  of  what  once 
equally  existed  on  the  Aegean  side.  But  over  and  above  the  more  general 
points  of  comparison,  such  as  those  already  indicated,  there  are  correspond- 
ences in  the  details  of  the  Mycenaean  cult  which  make  it  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  already  insisted  on,  that  what  has  come  down  to  us  on  the 
other  side  in  a  Semitised  guise  may  itself  be  largely  due  to  the  former 
existence  on  the  more  Eastern  Mediterranean  shores  of  indigenous  ethnic 
elements  akin  to  those  of  prehistoric  Greece.  Into  these  more  special  points 
of  conformity  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  minutely  at  this  stage.  The  idea  of 
the  dual,  triple  and  multiple  representation  of  the  same  divinity  in  columnar 
or  arboreal  groups,  external  features,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  altar  base  or 
'  the  horns  of  consecration,'  the  conception  of  the  sacred  pillar  itself  as 
performing  an  architectonic  function  and  serving  as  an  actual  '  pillar  of  the 
house,' — these  and  other  similar  points  of  coincidence  in  the  Semitic  and 
Mycenaean  cults  may  be  cited  as  showing  that  the  parallelism  implies  a 
very  close  inter-connexion  and  at  times,  perhaps,  even  an  underlying 
ethnic  community.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  correspondences  receive 
a  simple  explanation  from  a  common  Egyptian  influence,  which,  as  will  be 
shown,  has  left  its  mark  as  clearly  upon  the  externals  of  the  primitive 
Aegean  cult  as  it  did  on  that  of  Phoenicia  and  on  the  monuments  of  the 
'  Hittite '  religion  that  are  found  throughout  a  large  part  of  Anatolia  and 
Northern  Syria. 

§  15. — The  Horns  of  Consecration. 

The  piece  of  ritual  furniture  already  referred  to  above,  by  anticipation, 
as  '  the  horns  of  consecration,'  ^  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  Mycenaean 
cult.  It  is  a  kind  of  impost  or  base  terminating  at  the  two  ends  in  two  horn- 
like excrescences.  At  times  these  terminations  have  the  appearance  of  being 
actually  horns  of  oxen,  but  more  generally  they  seem  to  be  a  conventional 
imitation  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  unquestionably  the  original  type. 
This  cult  object  is  evidently  of  a  portable  nature.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  on 
an  altar.  Upon  the  remarkable  fragment  of  a  steatite  pyxis  from  Knossos  -  it  is 
laid  on  the  top  of  a  large  square  altar  of  isodomic  masonry.  On  the  summit 
of  the  'dove  shrines'  from  Mycenae  it  is  superimposed  in  a  reduplicated 
form  on  what  appears  to  be  the  more  usual  altar-block  with  incurving  sides.^ 
At  other  times  it  rises  above  the  entablature  of  an  archway  *  connected  with  a 
sacred  tree  or  on  the  roof  of  a  shrine.  It  is  frequently  set  at  the  foot  of  sacred 
trees.  On  a  crystal  lentoid  from  the  Idacan  cave  •''  we  see  it  in  its  most 
realistic  and  horn-like  aspect  immediately  behind  an  incurved  altar  in  front 
of  a  group  of  three  trees.  On  a  gem  from  Palaeokastro  in  Eastern  Crete  ®  it 
appears  at  the  foot  of  a  palm-tree.     On  the  vase  from  Old  Salamis  it  is  set 

'  See  p.  107.  ••  See  Figs.  56,  58. 

2  See  Fig.  3,  p.  103.  *  See  Fig.  2;5,  p.  142. 

»  See  Fig.  05,  p.  191.  ^  See  below,  p.  154. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  double  axe  or  labrys,  which  in  this  case  is  less  a  symbol 
tiian  a  material  impersonation  of  the  divinity.     It  is  equally  associated  with 

sacred  pillars.  On  a  Mycenaean  gold  ring 
it  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  such  a  pillar, 
here  seen  within  a  shrine,  ^  and  it  is  un- 
(][uestionably  the  same  ritual  object  which 
is  outlined  beneath  the  three  pillar  idols 
on  the  dove-shrines  from  the  third  Akro- 
polis  grave.'-  Its  appearance  in  a  redupli- 
cated form  on  the  altar  which  forms  the 
central  prominence  above  has  already 
been  noted,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  is 
also  repeated  above  the  entablature  of 
what  may  be  described  as  the  lateral 
chapels,  the  doves  here  using  the  outer- 
most horns  as  a  perch.  It  thus  appears 
no  less  than  seven  times  on  each  of  the 
gold  shrines.  In  the  remarkable  fresco 
painting  to  be  described  below  of  the 
faqade  of  a  small  Mycenaean  temple  from 
^^  the  Palace  of  Knossos  this  article  of  cult 
appears  at  the  foot  of  both  the  two 
columns  of  the  central  shrine,  and  on 
either  side  of  each  of  those  in  the  wings.  On  another  fresco  fragment  from 
the  same  site  reproduced  in  Fig.  18  four  pairs  of  'horns  of  consecration'  are 
visible  above  the  wall  of  what  is  evidently  another  sanctuary. 


Fig.    18. — Honxs    or    CoNSEcr.VTioN 
Sanctuary  "Walt-,   from   Fresco  of 
Palace,  Knossos. 


Fic.  19. — Horned  Cult  Object  of  painted  Pottery  :   Idaean  Cave. 

An  actual  example  of  a  similar  article  of  cult  may  with  great  probability 
be  recognised  in  a  hitherto  unexplained  relic  ^  of  painted  terracotta  (Fig.  19) 


»  See  below  p.  190. 

2  See  p.   191. 

'  Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  Dr.  P. 


Welters  has  made  the  same  suggestion  {Jahr- 
biuh  d.  k:  (I.  Arch.  Inst.  190(),  p.  148). 
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terminating  in  two  horn- like  projections  found  in  the  Votive  Cave  at  Patso 
in  Crete  later  dedicated  to  Hermes  Kranaios.^  A  conical  stem  and  two 
curved  objects  are  seen  between  the  two  horns,  but  the  upper  part  of  these 
is  broken  off  and  their  signification  remains  enigmatic.  They  represented  no 
doubt  the  sacred  object  to  which  the  clay  horns  were  dedicate<l. 

In  some  cult  scenes,  as  we  shall  see,  only  a  single  horn  is  visible, but  its 
presence  probably  implies  the  existence  of  another.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  all  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  more  or  less  conventiona- 
lised article  of  ritual  furniture  derived  from  the  actual  horns  of  the  sacrificial 
oxen.  The  setting  of  the  horns  of  the  slaughtered  animals  before  the  cult 
image  or  upon  the  altar  is  a  very  familiar 
usage  of  primitive  worship. 

These  Mycenaean  '  horns  of  consecra- 
tion '  suggest  at  once  the  '  horns  of  the 
altar '  of  Hebrew  ritual.  These  horns  were 
no  longer  the  actual  horns  of  the  victims, 
being  of  the  same  wood  as  the  altar  itself, 
in  this  respect  standing  to  the  original  in 
the  same  secondary  and  symbolic  relation 
as  those  of  their  Mycenaean  equivalent. 
In  this  case  there  were  four  horns,  one  at 
each  corner  and  these  were  of  one  piece 
with  the  altar.-  But  an  absolute  parallel 
with  the  Mycenaean  usage  on  the  Semitic 
side  is  to  be  found  in  a  representation  on 
the  stele  of  the  God  Salm  found  at  Teima 
in  Northern  Arabia  and  now  in  the  Louvre^ 
(Fig.  20).  The  priest  of  this  divinity  is 
there  seen  before  an  altar  having  upon  it 
two  horns  of  consecration  with  the  head  of 
a  votive  ox  immediately  above.  The  cult 
object  is  here  in  a  separate  piece  and  cor- 
responds both  in  form  and  position  to  its 
Mycenaean  counterpart,  as  seen  for  in- 
stance on  the  altar  of  the  Knossian  pyxi 
complete. 

A  later  illustration  of  a  usage  analogous  to  the  placing  of  the  '  horns  of 
consecration'  before  the  baetylic  idol  is  to  be  found  on  a  coin  struck  at  Byblos 
under  the  Emperor  Macrinus  (Fig.  21),*  representing  the  temple  of  the  local 


Fig.  20.— Altau  avidi  Hornep  Cui.t 
Object  abovk,  from  Stei.e  of  Gon 
Salm. 

.     No   parallel   could    be    more 


1  F.  "Halbherr  e  P.  Orsi,  Antii-hita  deiT 
Aiifro  di  Zem  Ideo,  Tav.  XIV.  3  and  p.  227. 
Part  of  the  horn  of  another  similar  object  was 
found.  Both  were  presented  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Triphylli  to  the  Museum  of  the  Syllogos  at 
Candia,  together  with  other  votive  objects  of 
Mycenaean  date  from  the  same  cave. 


-  Exodus  xxvii.  2. 

•'  Perrot  etChipiez,  UArl,  kc.  t.  iv.  p.  .392, 
Fig.  206,  from  wliicli  tlie  above  skctcli  is 
taken. 

••  Tlie  figure  in  tlie  text  has  been  specially 
drawn  from  a  specimen  of  the  coin  in  the 
British   Museum.       For  other  examples  see 
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Astarte,  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  seen  the  aniconic  image  of  the  Syrian 
Goddess  in  the  form  of  a  cone  the  base  of  which  is  enclosed  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  square  lattice-work  fence.  The  front  side  of  this  screen,  which  is  all 
that  is  visible,  shows  two  hornlike  projections  rising  at  each  end.  As  there 
was  probably  one  at  each  corner  this  arrangement  shows  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  '  horns  of  the  altar '  gf  biblical  usage. 

§  16. — Trinities  and  other  Grenips  of  Trees  and  Pillars. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  Semitic  versions  of  the  pillar  cult  is  the 
setting  up  of  more  than  one  aniconic  image  of  the  divinity  at  the  same  spot. 


Fig.  21.— Con r  of  Astartk  in  Horned  Enclosure,  Temple  Court,  Byrt.os,  on  Coin   of 

Macrinus  (?) 


At  an  earlier  stage  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  twelve  stones  of  Gilgal;  at 
a  later  period  by  the  votive  stelae  of  Carthage  and  of  Northern  Arabia.  On 
the  Carthaginian  stelae  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  three  divine  pillars  like 
truncated  obelisks,  grouped  together  within  the  same  shrine  and  upon  a 
single  base.      In  Fig.  22,  from  Nora  (Capo  di  Fula)  in  Sardinia,^  the    symbol 


Donaldson,    Architectura  Numtsmatica,   No. 

20.     P.    et  C.    iii.    p.  60,  Fig.    19;    Pietach- 

mann,  Oeschichfe  der  Phfivizter,  pp.  2(X),  201. 

Copied  by  me  in  the  Museum  at  Cagliari, 


where  are  several  votive  stones  of  the  same 
kind  from  Capo  di  Pula.  In  other  cases  there 
are  two  sfelae  on  the  same  base.  On  a  votive 
monument  from  Hadnunetum  (Susa)  (Pietsch- 
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above  the  central  stole  seems  to  mark  the  presence  of  Tatiit,  here  represented 
in  a  triple  form.  On  a  votive  monument  from  Lilybaeum  bearing  a 
dedication  to  Baal  Hammon  a  worshipper  stands  before  an  incense  altar 
accompanied  by  the  symbol  of  divinity  and  a  caducous,  while  above  is  aba.se 
with  three  pillars  of  the  usual  kind.^  Here  again  the  trinity  of  pillars  is  still 
the  abode  of  a  single  divinity,  in  this  case  Baal  Hammon.  Elsewhere  we 
see  two  groups  of  three  pillars  and  the  divine  symbols  above  them,  and  on  a 
monument  from  Hadrumetum  as  many  as  nine  pillars  in  a  triple  group  of 
three  occur  on  a  single  base.- 

In   the  votive  niches  of  the  ancient   sanctuary  discovered  by  Doughty 
at  Medain  Salih  in  north-western  Arabia  the   aniconic   form    of  a   singrle 
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Fig.  22. — Cakthaginian  Pillar  Siiuine 
ON  Stklk,  Noka,  Sardinia. 


Fig.  23.— Group  of  Sacred  Pillars  on 
Mycenaf.an  Vase  from  IIaliki. 


divinity  is  found  indifferently  represented  by  a  single  pillar  or  by  groups  of 
two   or   three.^      One   of    the   niches,   in    this    case    containing    a   single 


mann,  Opsckirhfe  der  PhGnizier,  p.  205)  a 
single  broad  base,  of  the  same  form  as  that  of 
Fig.  22,  supports  two  smaller  bases,  with 
separate  panels,  each  bearing  a  triple  group  of 
pillars.  Above  one  panel  is  tlie  orb  and 
crescent ;  above  the  other  the  Carthaginian 
sign  of  divinity,  a  development  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Ankh  or  life  symbol. 

»  Corpus.  Inscrip.  Semit.   i.    1.   No.  138  ;  P. 
Berger,  Rev.   Arch.   3rd  s.   iii.   pp.  209-214  ; 


P.   et   C.  iii.  p.   308,  Fig.  232 ;   cf.   Pietscli- 

mann,  op.  cit.  p.  206. 

2  Pietschmann,  op.  cit.  p.  205. 

^  See  Doughty,  Traveli  in  Arahia  Deserta, 
i.  p.  121  and  p.  187  ;  Docitmetiti  ipir/raphiques 
reriteillix  lians  le  X or d  de  V Arable,  pp.  21-23, 
PI.  XLV.  XLVI.  ;  Ph.  Berger,  L' Arabic 
avant  Mahomet  d'aprei  leu  Iwicriptiona,  1885, 
p.  19;  P.  etc.  iv.  p.  389-.391. 
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pillar,  bears  a  Nabataean  inscription  proclaiming  the  rock-shrine  to  be  the 
Mesgeda  (or  Mosque)  of  '  Aouda  the  great  God  of  Bostra'  who  seems 
elsewhere,  like  Baal  Hammou  and  Tanit,  to  be  represented  in  a  dual  or 
triple  form. 

It  thus  appears  that  throughout  the  Semitic  world  a  single  spiritual 
being  could  infuse  itself  at  one  and  the  same  time  into  several  material 
abodes.  Groups  of  two  or  three  pillars  could  be  the  visible  embodiment  of 
a  single  divinity — a  conception  which  readily  lent  itself  to  such  mystic  dogmas 
as  that  of  a  triune  God  or  Goddess,  applied  in  the  above  instances  to  Baal  and 
Tanit.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  primitive  conceptions  underlying  the 
adoration  of  the  Cross  have  much  in  common  with  this  Semitic  pillar  worship, 
and  the  Armenians  to  this  day  set  up  groups  of  three  crosses,  into  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  called  upon  to  enter  by  a  solemn  rite  of 
consecration.^ 

I  venture  to  believe  that  a  group  of  divine  pillars,  closely  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Carthaginian  stelae  and  North  Arabian  shrines,  may  be  recognised 
in  the  design  on  a  Mycenaean  painted  vase  from  Haliki  near  Athens''^  (Fig. 
23).  The  central  object  here  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  conventionalised 
rendering  of  a  volute  column,  above  which  is  a  kind  of  triple  halo,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  radiate  emanations  of  the  Cypriote  pillars."^  On  either 
side  of  this  central  column  are  two  pairs  of  smaller  pillars  in  decreasing  order, 
above  each  of  which  is  a  disc  with  a  central  dot  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
solar  symbol.  We  recall  the  orb  and  crescent  placed  in  a  similar  position 
above  the  Carthaginian  pillar  idols. 

An  analogous  Mycenaean  example  of  a  group  of  sacred  pillars  is  supplied 
by  a  recently  discovered  lentoid  intaglio  from  Mycenae,  in  which  a  male 
figure  is  seen  in  the  act  of  adoration  before  five  colunms  of  architectural  char- 
acter with  vertical  and  spiral  flutings.  (Fig.  24.) 

It  is  perhaps  worth  considering  whether  the  well-known  dove  shrines  of 
Mycenae  may  not  supply  a  parallel  of  another  kind  to  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  more  than  one  aniconic  pillar  representing  the  same  divinity.  These 
shrines  present  three  openings,  in  each  of  which  is  a  similar  column,  the  divine 
character  of  which  is  attested  by  the  appearance  at  its  base  of  the  Mycenaean 
'  horns  of  consecration.'  *      It  is  to  be  noted  that  above  the  shrines  is  only  a 


^  I  am  informed  of  this  usage  by  my  friend  *  I  observe  that    Dr.    Ohnefalsch-Richter 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare.     The  special  consecra-  {Kypros  die  Bibel  and  Homer,  p.  183),  though 

tion  in  the  case  of   the  Armenian  crosses  is  he  has  not  understood  the  object  of  the  foot 

partly  due  to  the  necessity  of  previously  exor-  of  the  columns,  has  rightly  recognised  in  them 

cising  the  evil  spirits  inherent  in  the  material  Mycenaean    Masnebas,    and    compared   their 

sul)stance  of  the  crosses.  triple  form  with  the  Semitic  groups.     He  saw 

-  Furtwiingler  und  Liischke,  Mykenische.  in  them  '  Drei  Chammanim  .  .  .  die  Abges- 
Vasen,  p.  .39,  Fig.  23.  Few,  I  imagine,  will  sandten  der  Androgynen  Gottheit  Moloch- 
agree  with  Dr.  Olmefalsch-Richter's  view  Astarte.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
(Kyproa  die  Bihel  nitd  Hoimr,  p.  112),  that  that  this  precise  attribution,  and  indeed  the 
we  have  here  fantastic  representations  of  whole  supposition,  that  they  are  pinely  and 
wooden  poles 'with  human  heads,' the  middle  simply  Semitic  pillar  idols,  goes  far  beyond 
one  wearing  a  crown.  the  evidence  at  our  disposal. 

3    y„o  l.«1r.«'     n       UQ 
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single  altar,  so  that  if"  we  have  not  here  a  single  divinity  in  a  triple  form  we 
have  at  least  to  do  with  avv^co^ioi.  The  doves  certainly  recall  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  Libyan  shrines  of  Tanit,  whose  pillar  idol  is  so  often  three  times 
repeated — in  tliat  case,  however,  in  a  single  shrine. 

The  trimorphic  or  triune  conception  of  divinity  seems  to  represent  a 
very  early  element  in  Greek  religion,  of  which  many  survivals,  such  as  the 
triple  Hekate,  may  be  noted  in  later  times.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
survivals  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  cult  of  Minyan  Orchomenos,  where, 
down  to  Pausanias's  time,  the  images  of  the  Graces,  which  were  contained 
in  the  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  place  and  received  the  greatest 
veneration,  were  three  natural  stones,  which  were  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  It  was  only  in  his  own  time  that  this  group  of  primitive 
baetylic  pillars  was  supplemented  by  artistically  carved  images.^ 

On  one  of  the  more  recently    discovered  gold    signets    from    Mycenae  ^ 
appears  a   sacral    doorway,    which    at    first   sight   seems    to    offer   a    more 


Kiu.  24. — "WousHip  OF  Guoui-  of  Pillaus  on  Cylindeu,  Mycexak  (J) 


literal  parallel  than  any  of  the  above  to  the  threefold  groups  of  baetylic 
pillars  on  votive  or  Carthaginian  stelae  and  Arabian  cave  '  mosques.' 
Three  apparent  columns  are  seen  ranged  together  within  its  open  portal,  but 
closer  inspection  shows  that  they  are  in  fact  the  trunks  of  a  group  of  three 
trees,  who.se  branches  rise  above  the  impost  of  the  shrine,  which  is  thus 
shown  to  be  of  the  hypaethral  class.  This  triplet  of  sacred  trees  recurs  on 
other  Mycenaean  seals,  and  may  with  great  probability  be  regarded  as  the 
cult  equivalent  of  the  trinity  of  pillars  in  the  dove  shrines. 

A  good  example  of  the  worship  of  a  trinity  of  sacred  trees  is  supplied 
by  a  rock  crystal  lentoid  found  in  the  Idaean  Cave,^  (Fig.  25).  Here  a 
female  votary  is  seen  blowing  a  conch-shell  or  triton  before  an  altar  of  the 
usual  Mycenaean  shape.  Above  the  altar  is  seen  a  group  of  three  trees  ap- 
parently  cypresses,  and    immediately  in  front  of   them   the  '  horns  of  con- 


1  Pans.  ix.  38,   1. 

*  See  below  p.  183. 

3  L.  Mariani,  '  Antichitii  Cretesi '  (Mon. 
Ant.v'i.  1895,  p.  178,  Fig.  Vl)  ;  Fuitw.  Ant. 
Oenun.  iii.  p.  47,  Fig.  ±2.     Fig.  'Jo  represents 


an  enlarged  drawing  by  Mr.  F.  Anderson 
from  a  cast  obtained  by  me  some  years  since 
at  Candia.  The  gem  is  in  tlie  Museum  of 
that  town. 
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Fig.  25.— Wokship  of  Guoup  of  Tubes 
CiiYsiAL  Lentoid,  Idaeax  Cave. 


secration.'     To    the    right    of  the    altar   is  a  rayed  symbol,  to  the  left    is 
apparently  auother  altar  base,   with  a  conical  excrescence,  and  behind    the 

votary  another  tree.  From  this  gem 
it  appears  that  the  conch-shell 
trumpet  performed  a  ritual  function 
in  summoning  the  divinity.  It  may 
be  observed  that  triton  shells  have 
been  found  in  the  Mycenaean  bee- 
hive tombs  in  Crete,  and  are  still 
in  common  use  in  the  island,  es- 
pecially among  the  village  guards 
(■)(copo(f)v\aK€<;),  as  a  means  of  raising 
an  alarm  or  calling  for  help. 

A   triple  group  of  trees,   with 

their  trunks  closely  drawn  together, 

and   having  indeed  the  appearance 

of  a   single  tree  with    a   tripartite 

trunk,  is  presented  by  the  gold  signet 

ring   from    Mycenae,   for    the    first 

time  published    in    Fig.  56  below.^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sacred  tree  beneath  which  the  Goddess  is  seated 

on  the  great  gold  ring   from  the  Akropolis  Treasure  of  Mycenae,  exhibits 

the  same  tripartite  stem.^ 

The  equation  of  sacred  tree  and  pillar  makes  it  equally  natural  for  the 
divinity  to  find  a  multiple  impersonation  in  the  arboreal  as  the  stony 
shape.  Of  this  too  parallels  are  abundant  on  Semitic  ground.  The  divinity 
may  have  a  grove  or  group  of  trees  as  a  place  for  indwelling,  as  well  as  a  single 
tree.  On  a  Babylonian  cylinder,^  a  pair  of  trees  rises  behind  a  God  ap- 
parently defined  as  Sin  by  a  crescent  symbol.  The  fact  that  when  Jehovah 
first  revealed  Himself  to  Abraham  beneath  '  the  terebinths  of  Mamre,'  He 
took  the  form  of  three  persons,  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  here  a  special  group  of  three  holy  trees. 

In  Egyptian  cult,  which  in  some  of  its  most  ancient  elements  shows  a 
deep  affinity  with  that  of  the  Semitic  world,  we  find  evidences  of  groups  of 
trees  representing  a  single  divinity.  The  god  Min,  whose  worship,  as  is 
shown  by  the  remains  of  his  Koptos  sanctuary,  goes  back  into  pre-historic 
times,  is  seen  with  two,*  three,^  or  five  ^  cypresses,  representing  his  arboreal 


»  See  p.  182. 

-  See  Fig.  4,  p.  108. 

3  Lajanl,  Culle  de  Milhra,  xxvii.  6  ;  Calle 
da  Cyprki,  ix.  3. 

*  Wilkinson,  Manntrs  and  Cmtoms  of  Iht 
AnrieiU  Eyyptiam  (1878  ed.),  iii.  p.  24, 
Fig.  504. 

■'■'  On  a  stele  excavated  by  Prof.  Petrie  at 
Kopto.s,    now    in    the    Ashniolean   Museum. 


Fig.  26  is  taken  froui  a  drawing  of  this  kindly 
made  for  me  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell. 

"  Wilkinson,  oj).  cit.  i.  p.  404,  Fig.  173, 
iii.  PI.  LX.  e.  ;  Rosellini,  Moiuinieiifi  delV 
Eijilto,  iii.  LVI.  3,  andcf.  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros,  &c.  Taf.  cliii.  1,  and  p.  461,  who 
compares  the  votive  cypresses  of  the  Cypriote 
sanctuaries. 
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shape  placed  behind  him,  either  on  a  small  shrine,  on  a  base  resembling  a 

series  of  doorways  (Fig.  26),  or  on  a  stand,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  the 

characteristic  moulding  of  an  Egyptian  house  or  shrine.     In  one  case  a  king 

stands  in  front  of  the  God,  offering  two  miniature 

models  of  the  same  tree.     At  times  the  stand  or 

shrine  supporting  the  group  of  trees  is  carried  by 

priests,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.^     It  will  be 

seen  that  an  Egyptian  stand,  similar  to  that  which 

supports  the  tree  equivalents  of  Min,  served  as  the 

prototype  of   the   bases   on    which  are  placed   the 

baetyjic  pillars  of  the  Carthaginian  cult  (see  Fig. 

22).     On  the  same  stelae,  and  again  on  the  Cypro- 

Phoenician  bowls,'^  it  also  serves  as  a  pedestal  for 

figures   of  the   Gods  themselves.     It   is   true    that 

Egyptian  bases  and  stands   with  this  characteristic 

profile   and   square   moulding    were    also    of   more 

general  usage,^  but  the  application  of  this  form  of 

support,  in  the  one  case  for  the  sacred  trees,  in  the 

other  for  the  pillar  idols,  and  again  for  the  divinities 

themselves,  is  at  least  a  suggestive  coincidence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  alternative 
appearance  of  the  tree  impersonation  of  the  God  Min  above  either  a  shrine 
or  a  sacral  base  presents  the  closest  parallels  to  the  Mycenaean  types  in 
which  the  trees  are  placed  immediately  above  the  altar  as  in  Fig.  25,  or 
behind  a  sacred  doorway  as  in  Fig.  57.  On  the  other  hand  the  superposition 
of  the  Semitic  and  Libyan  sacred  pillars  on  the  Egyptian  base  shows  a 
perfect  analogy  with  the  placing  of  the  column  on  the  Mycenaean  base 
or  altar-block  in  the  Lions'  Gate  scheme. 


Fig.  26.— Tkee  Tuixity 
OF  Min. 


§  17.—'  The  Pillar  of  the  House.' 

Another  feature  in  the  Aegean  cult  of  baetylic  pillars  which  finds  a 
close  analogy  in  the  Semitic  world  is  not  only  the  frequent  appearance  of 
such  pillars  in  an  architectonic  form,  but  their  actual  performance  of  a 
structural  function  A  very  ancient  parallel  to  such  a  usage  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Hathoric  column's  of  Egyptian  temples  and,  in  another  form,  in 
the  sacred  Dad  or  Tat  pillar  with  its  fourfold  capital  that  was  supposed  to 
support  the  four  (juarters  of  the  heavens.  In  the  Lions'  Gate  at  Mycenae, 
and  still  more  in  the  sacred  columns  of  the  small  temple  of  which  a  wall- 


'  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.  iii.  PI.  LX.  K. 

-  On  the  patera  of  Amathus,  for  instance 
(P.  and  C.  iii.  p.  774,  Fig.  547),  bases  of  this 
type  serve  as  pedestals  for  hawk-headed 
divinities,  and  for  the  scarabaeus   tiiat  they 


adore. 

'  E.<j.  as  a  table  (Wilkinson,  Maunern  and 
Ciuttonvi  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  p.  418, 
Fig.  194,  2) ;  as  the  plinth  of  a  building  (op 
(it.  i.  p.  346,  Fig.  114,   1). 
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painting  has  been  preserved  in  the  Palace  of  Knossos,^  will  be  found  illus- 
trations of  the  same  religious  idea.  In  a  succeeding  section  we  shall  see 
the  stone  supports  of  the  more  primitive  dolmen  shrines  of  Mycenae  already 
performing   functions  as    at    once  the   aniconic  habitation   of  divinity  and 

'  pillars  of  the  house'  and  there  will  be  occa- 
sion to  point  out  some  near  parallels  among 
the  early  niegalithic  structures  of  the 
Balearic  and  Maltese  islands. 

/ — V     (rT\ r9  )  r    1  Many  of  the  baetylic  pillars  of  Semitic 

r    S     ^\ 1       C_  3  *^^'^^  ^^'^  ^^  shown  to  have  had  the  same 

*  r  JFl    n  1 1  architectonic  form  or  even  to  have  performed 

structural  functions  as  supporting  the  archi- 
trave of  a  buildinjr.  We  are  indeed  ex- 
pressly  told  of  the  brazen  pillars  set  up  by 
Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the  Temple  that 
they  were  provided  with  capitals  adorned 
with  a  network  of  pomegranates  and  of 
"  lily  "  shape'^.  In  the  same  way  Solomon's 
friend  and  contemporary,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  is 
recorded  to  have  set  up  a  golden  column  in 
the  temple  of  Baal.^  Free-standing  co- 
lumnar impersonations  of  the  deity  often 
supporting  pomegranates  are  frec^uent  on 
Carthaginian  stelae  ■*  (Fig.  27).  At  times 
the  divine  character  of  these  is  marked  by  a 
bust  of  Tanit  placed  upon  the  capital,^  or 
her  globe  and  crescent  symbol  appears  upon  the  shaft.  Tyrian  **  and  Cypro- 
Phoenician  "^  columns  of  the  same  class  show  the  same  symbols — here  connected 
with  Istar — carved  upon  capitals  derived  from  the  Egyptian  lotus-type, 
a  parallel  which  recalls  Jakim  and  Boaz. 

The  names  of  the  two  columns  in  the  front  of  Solomon's  temple — '  the 
Stablisher,'  and  'in  Him  is  Strength,'  which  show  that  they  were  there  placed  as 
symbolic  forms  of  Jehovah,^  would  derive  additional  force  if  we  might  believe 


Fig.  27.— Sacked  Colu.mx  o.v 
Stklk,  Cahthage. 


^  See  below,  p.   192  teqq. 

-  1  Kings  vii.  15  seqq.  ;  of.  Jeremiah  li.  21 
seqq.  Tiie  Capitals  are  dcseribed  as  of  '  Lily 
Work'  (1  Kings  vii.  19).  An  elaborate 
restoration  of  these  cohunns  lias  been  made 
by  Chipiez  (P.  and  C.  t.  iv.  PI.  VI.  and  of.  p. 
'M-i  neqq.).  lint  the  lotus  form  is  better  given 
by  De  Vogiir,  Le  Temple,  PI.  XIV. 

*  Menander  of  Tyre,  cited  by  Josephus, 
Antiq.  viii.  .3.  It  is  called  the  temple  of 
'  Zeus.' 

••  Copied  by  me  in  the  Museum  of  Carthage. 
Of.  V.  et  C.  t.  iv.  Fig.  167,  p.  324,  Fig.  168, 
p.  323. 


"  Gazette  Archeoloyiqne,  iv.  1884  Pietsch- 
mann,  Geschichte  tier  PhQnhier,  p.  21U. 
(Votive  stone  from  Hadrumetum. ) 

"  In  the  Louvre,  Musi'e  Napoleon  III. 
Pietschmann,  oj).  cif.  p.  274. 

^  Three  in  the  Louvre  are  given  in  P.  et  C. 
iii.  p.  1  It),  Figs,  ol,  52,  .').3.  Cf.  Pietschmann, 
op.  cif.  p.  277.  Four  more  capitals  of  the  same 
kind,  from  votive  stelae  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite  at  Idalion,  are  figured  Ijy  Ohne- 
falsch-Richter,  Ki/^/ros,  die  Bihel  itiiU  Homer, 
Taf.  Iviii.  lix. 

"  Cf.  Robertson  ISmitli,  lieliijiou  of  the 
Semites,  p.  208,  n.  1. 
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that  they  actually  performed  a  structural  function  in  supporting  the  roof 
beams  of  the  porch. ^  The  duality  of  the  columns  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
the  bronze  pillars  of  Melkart,  in  the  sanctuary  at  Gades,  at  least  points  to  the 
possibility  of  their  having  served  a  purpose  of  this  kind,  and  the  twin  columnar 
forms  of  the  divinity  on  either  side  of  some  of  the  Carthaginian  shrines 
actually  support  an  entablature.^  By  the  '  two  pillars  of  the  house  '  of  Dagon, 
which  Samson  is  said  to  have  overthrown  at  Gaza,  are  probably  meant  the 
pillars  of  the  porch  from  the  roof  of  which  the  Philistine  lords  would  have 
watched  the  sport  provided  for  them  by  the  blinded  hero.  But  the  above 
analogies  suggest  that  they  may  have  actually  represented  the  dual  columnar 
form  of  Dagon  himself,  and  though  this  feature  in  the  story  is  not  brought  out 
by  the  narrator,  it  would  certainly  add  a  special  point  to  the  exploit. 

Whether  or  not  the  two  columns  of  Solomon's  porch,  or  those  of  Melkart's 
temple  actually  themselves  performed  structural  functions,  it  is  certain  that 
these  Semitic  types  of  the  divine  pillar  were  based  on  architectural  models. 
Their  columnar  shape  represents  the  divinity  as  'a  pillar  of  the  house.'  In 
the  case  of  the  Mycenaean  examples  of  the  same  class  their  origin  from 
wooden  columns  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  round  ends  of  the  cross  beams 
above  the  entablature  as  shown  on  the  Lions'  Gate  and  elsewhere.  But  this 
leads  us  to  the  obvious  explanation  as  to  at  least  one  way  in  which  the  actual 
supporting  pillars  of  a  building  could  be  regarded  as  having  themselves 
a  divine  character.  It  would  appear  that  the  indwelling  might  of  a  tutelary 
God  was  pecured  by  using  in  the  principal  supports  of  important  buildings  the 
wood  of  sacred  trees.  On  the  Mycenaean  signets  we  shall  see  the  columnar 
idol  alternating  in  a  similar  position  between  the  heraldic  guardians,  such  as 
sphinxes  and  griffins,  with  the  sacred  tree.^  A  curious  instance  is  recorded 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert  a  sacred  tree  to  similar  usage  for 
a  Christian  temple.  A  wonder-working  cedar,  that  had  been  transported 
from  Lebanon  to  the  King's  garden  at  Mtsket,  was  cut  down  by  King  Miiiara, 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  church,  which  he  there  founded.  But 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the  workmen  were  unable  to  set  up  the  trunk  that 
was  to  support  the  roof  St.  Nin  then  prayed  for  the  scattering  of  the  evil 
spirits,  and  in  the  night  a  youth  with  a  fiery  garment  was  seen  to  carry  back 
the  trunk  to  the  height  on  which  the  tree  had  stood,  and  set  it  on  its  roots, 
whereupon  it  grew  together  again,  and  sweet-scented  myrrh  oozed  forth  from 
it  as  of  old.  It  was  only  later  that  bishop  John  seeing  the  miraculous  cures 
worked  by  the  tree,  and  the  idolatrous  worship  offered  to  it,  made  a  more 
.successful  effort  at  its  conversion,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  hundred  men  brought 
it  down  once  more  and  hewed  it  into  a  cross,  in  which  shape  it  prolonged  its 
wonder-working  powers.*     A  conspicuous  instance  of  the  employment  of  the 


^  The  freestanding  pillars   shown  ontside  -  Cf.   a  Carthaginian  stela  from  Sulcis   in 

the  temple  of  Paphos  on  either  side  of   the  Sardinia.     P.  et  C.  iii.  p.  25.3,  Fig.  193.     The 

central  opening  with   the  cone  of  Aphrodite  entablature  bears  the  winged  disk  and  uraei. 

have    been    brought    into    comparison    with  '  Compare  below,  p.  155  xeqq. 

Jakim  and  Boaz.     They   are  sometimes  how-  ♦  '  Svashcheniiya  roshdi  i  derevja  u  Kavkaz- 

ever  incense  altars.  kih  narodov,'  op.  cit.  i.  v.  (Tiflis,  1877-1878). 
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trunk  of  a  sacred  ti'co  as  a  'pillar  of  the  house'  is  aft'orded  by  a  Byblian 
legend  preserved  by  Phitarch.^  The  lUviue  tamarisk,  whose  trunk  liad  grown 
about  the  chest  of  Osiris,  was  cut  down  by  the  King  '  Malkandros,'  of  Byblos 
tlie  husband  of 'Qtieen  Astarte,'  who  had  been  amazed  at  its  size,  and  m:uie 
the  principal  support  of  his  roof,- — in  other  woixis  it  was  '  the  pillar  of  the 
house '  of  >[elkart.  Removed  at  Isis'  request  to  enable  her  to  cut  out  the 
concealed  chest  of  Osiris,  the  rest  of  the  woo<len  pillar  was  transferred  to  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Byblos,  where  it  was  still  an  object  of  worship  in  Plutarch's 
day.  At  Byblos  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Isis  and  Osiris  in  reality  repre- 
sent Astarte  and  Adonis.' 

In  all  this  we  see  the  columnar  idol  of  the  architectonic  type  taking  its 
rise  in  the  most  natuml  way  from  the  hewn  trunk  of  a  sacred  tree  made  use 
of  as  'a  pillar  of  the  house,'  with  the  object  of  securing  the  presence  of  the 
divine  '  Stablisher'  inherent  in  the  material.  The  character  of  the  columnar 
«livinity  being  thus  fi.xed  by  its  structural  function  in  a  wooden  building  can 
be  taken  over  into  stone  or  metal  work,  the  conventional  shape  as  in  the 
ease  of  Christian  crosses  supplying  here  the  consecration  no  longer  inherent 
in  the  material  itself.  In  this  secondary  stage,  however,  the  sanctity  of 
such  tutelary  columns  is  generally  further  marked  as  at  Tyre,  Cartluige  and 
in  the  Phoenician  remains  of  Cyprus  by  the  addition  of  some  symbol  of 
divinity  such  as  the  orb  and  crescent,  or  as  both  on  Semitic  soil  and  at 
Mycenae  by  tlie  coupling  witli  it  of  its  sacred  animals. 

§  IS. — Egijptiun  Injluences,  and  the  Raped  Pillars  of  Mi/ee7iaean  Ci/pnis. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  anthropomorphic  and  here  often  zoomorphic 
form  of  cult  image  in  Egypt  may  make  it  at  fii-st  seem  unprofitable  to  look 
for  illustrations  of  the  primitive  aniconic  cult  of  the  Greek  and  Semitic 
world  on  that  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nevertheless,  the  old  religious 
moment  has  left  clear  records  in  Egyptian  monuments.  The  pre-historic 
figures  of  the  god  Min,  discovered  by  Mr.  Flindei-s  Petrie  at  Koptos,  still 
largely  partake  of  the  pillar  form,  and  his  equivalent  materialisation,  as  a 
group  of  trees,  survived  through  the  historic  period.  The  obelisk  of  the  Sun- 
God  Ra  again  represents  the  survival  of  the  old  cult  image  in  a  more  artificial 
form.  In  the  pillars  with  the  head  of  Hathor  we  see  a  compromise  between 
the  aniconic  and  anthropomorphic  type,  frequent  in  later  Greek  religion,  and 
the  actual  employment  of  these  divine  columns  as  supports  of  temples 
has  been  shown  to  have  a  very  interesting  bearing  on  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Mycenaean  and  the  Semitic  pillar  cull.-'  The  Dad  or  Tat  pillar  (once 
called  the  Nilometer)  with  its  quadruple  capital  indicative  of  the  four 
supports  of  heaven,  also  at  times  becomes  partially  anthropomorphised  like 
the  Hathoric  column.s. 


'  Dt  IntU  et  Otiride,  c.  15,  IG.      Isis  hovers       Kioya  rifs  artyiis. 
round  the  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  swallow.  '  Rohtrtson  Smith,  i>y).  fit.  p.  191. 

'  C.    15,    fpfifffia    TTJj    ^TTt-yiij ;    c.     16,    t)|k  *  See  above,  p.    14."?. 
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The  vegetable  columns  of  Kgypt,  such  as  those  derived  from  forms  of 
the  lotus  and  blue  water-lily,  are  also  in  their  nature  sacred.  Closely 
connected  with  these  is  a  type  of  floral  capital,  the  general  outline  of 
which,  with  its  recurved  side  petals,  may  be  often  compared  to  a  fleur- 
do-Iys,  the  upper  leaf  of  which  is,  however,  generally  provided  with  a 
marginal  outgrowth  of  fan-like  sprays  so  as  to  resemble  a  palmette.  Two 
theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  palmette  pillar. 
According  to  one  version  ^  it  is  simply  due  to  an  otherwise  substantiated 
pictorial  convention,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Borchardt,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  artist  combined  the  inside  and  profile  view  of  an  object.  In  this 
view  the  palmette  and  its  side  sprays  represent  half  of  the  circle  of  a  lotus 
flower  as  seen  from  above,  with  its  radiating  petals  superimposed  on  the 
calix  as  seen  in  profile.  Dr.  Borchardt  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  points 
to  the  columns  surmounted  by  fourfold  capitals,  among  which  this  occurs, 
together  with  the  lotus,  the  blue  water-lily  and  the  papyrus,  as  showing  by 
analogy  that  it  represents  a  distinct  species.  He  calls  it  a  '  lily  '  capital,- 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  original  is  the  iris,  wliich  in  our 
heraldic  fleur-de-lys  gave  birth  to  a  very  parallel  development  on  Exwopean 
soil.  A  similar  evolution  to  a  pure  palmette  form  took  place  in  Persia,  where 
the  iris  is  a  favourite  artistic  motive.  Several  features  in  the  flower  itself 
combine  towards  this  decorative  evolution.  The  veining  of  the  petals  with 
a  central  stem  from  which  minor  striations  radiate,  their  crinkled  edores  and 
the  frequent  association  of  the  central  upright  petal,  with  two  smaller  seen 
edgewise  on  either  side,  are  all  so  many  elements  which  contribute  in  one 
way  or  another  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  palmette,  already  familiar  in  the 
East.  But  some  iris  types  exhibit  features  which  make  the  comparison 
with  the  palmette  even  more  obvious.  The  beautiful  Irk  reticulata  of  the 
East  Mediterranean  countries  has  smaller  petals  growing  out  of  the  central 
vein  of  the  larger  in  a  fan-like  fashion.  The  recurved  ends  of  the  lower 
petals  again  produce  a  decorative  effect  in  Persian  art,  and  in  some  types  of 
the  heraldic  fleur-de-lys,  closely  resembling  the  drop-like  excrescence  on  many 
of  the  Egyptian  palmette  pillars,  which  have  puzzled  archaeologists.  They 
have  been  explained  as  drops  of  water  in  the  act  of  falling  from  freshly 
emerged  lotus  flowers.  But  the  idea  is  forced  and  the  flower  is  not  a 
lotus. 

These  palmette  capitals  are  not  apparently  found  in  Egyptian  art  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  they  now  .seem  to  supersede  the  simple  lily- 
like flower  of  Upper  Egypt,  v»'hich  perhaps  represents  a  flowering  rush.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  change  in  Egyptian  decorative  fashion  was  due  to  Mycenaean 


•  Flimlera  Petrie,  Egyptian  Deroni/in  A  if,  type  appear.--.     It  is  only  from  tlie  time  of  the 

pp.  68,  69.  Kigliteenth  Dynasty,  however,  tliat  tlie  type 

-  L.  Borchartlt,  Die   ^Hi/yptinche  PJUiuzen-  appears  described  bj-  Horcliardt  as   '  the  lily 

stinle,   p.    18  seqq.  ;    Die.   '  Lilien''<(iit/e)i.     In  witii  pendants,' uml  above  as  the  iris  or  fleur- 

the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdom  a  simple  'lily'  de  lys. 

L   2 
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influence,^  as  to  the  strength  of  which  the  monuments  of  Tell-el-Amavna  afiford 
such  remarkable  evidence  ?  The  holy  character  of  the  iris  on  Hellenic  soil 
is  bound  up,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  legends  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
indigenous  divinities,  Apollo  Hyakinthos.^  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
escaped  notice  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  flowers,  evidently  bearing  a  sacred 
character,  offered  by  an  attendant  votary  to  the  seated  Goddess  on  the 
great  signet  ring  from  Mycenae,^  one  is  a  lily,  the  other  an  iris,  which,  more- 
over, shows  the  characteristic  palmette  development.  In  a  religious  scene 
which,  as  will  be  shown,  refers  to  the  consort  of  an  armed  solar  divinity, 
the  appearance  of  this  ancient  emblem  of  Hyakinthos  is  not,  perhaps, 
without  significance. 

Whether  or  not,  however,  we  are  to  recognise  in  the  appearance  of  the 
palmette  capital  on  eighteenth  Dynasty  monuments  an  Egyptian  adapta- 
tion of  a  Mycenaean  religious  motive,  the  essential  fact  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is  that  this  fleur-de-lys  type  now  takes  its  place  beside  the  sacred 
lotus. 

These  palmette,  or  iris,  columns,  often  provided  with  fantastic  side  sprays, 
form  a  common  device  of  the  glazed  rings  and  moulds  for  such  found  in  the 
Palace  of  Tell-el-Amarna.*  The  incurving  side  sprays,  seen  on  many  of  these 
composite  vegetable  forms,  often  recall  those  that  rest  on  either  side  of  the 
head-piece — the  house  of  Horns — on  the  head  of  the  Goddess  Hathor. 
Closely  allied,  moreover,  to  this  symbolic  group  are  actual  Hathoric  posts  or 
pillars  with  uraei  curving  up  on  either  side  of  their  base.^ 

These  palmette  pillars,  and  the  more  fantastic  symbolic  attachments 
into  which  they  merge,  have  a  great  interest  in  their  bearing  on  a  whole  series 
of  derivative  designs  on  a  class  of  cylinders  to  which  the  name  Cypro- 
Mycenaean  can  be  appropriately  given.  These  religious  types,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  period  of  Mycenaean  colonisation  in  Cyprus,  belong  to 
a  separate  category  from  the  Aegean  class,  and  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
.study  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  reproduce  a  few  summary 
results. 

The  Cypro-Mycenaean  cylinder  types  unfold  a  series  of  religious  scenes 
in  which  the  central  object  appears  in  three  inter-related  forms. 

It  may  be  described  thus  : — 

(a)  A  palmette  column  ; 

(b)  A  fantastic  vegetable  pillar  with  a  rayed  summit  ; 

(c)  A  rayed  pillar  or  obelisk. 


^  This  is  Mr.  F.   LI.   Griffith's  suggestion.  aber  unbestiinmt  welche.' , 

He  considers  that  the  adoption  of   the   iris.  ''  Fig.  4,  p.  108. 

type  in  eighteenth  dynasty  times  may  be  due  ■•  Petrie,  TeJl-el-Amarva,  \%Q  aeqq.    Similar 

to  Mycenaean  influence.  designs  are  seen  on  the  moulds  for  glazed  wall 

-  The     literature     regarding     the     flower  flowers  from  the  same  site,   PI.  XVIII.   369 

viKivOos    has     been     summarised     by    Greve  neqq.     At  times  these  are  crossed  with  ele- 

(Roscher's  Lexikon,  s.  v.  '  Hyakinthos.')    The  ments  taken  from  the  lotus, 

conclusion   is  'es   ist  jedenfalls  eine  Iri.sart  °  See  below,  p.  150. 
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Fig.   28.  — Egyptian   Palmktie   Pillaks   and 

•JHE  Rayed  Pillars  ok  Cyprus. 

1—3.  Egyptian  Pillars.     4 — 7.  Cypio-Mycouaeaii 

Derivatives. 


Examples  of  the  two  former  classes  are  ijiveii  on  Fig.  28,  4-7,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  two  first  on  the  contemporary  Egyptian  prototypes,  illus- 
trated in  the  same  figure  (Nos.  1-3),  becomes  self  evident.     The  rays  of  the 
Cypriote  pillar  are,  in  fact,  directly 
suggested   by  the   radiating  leaflets 
of  the  palmette  type. 

But  the  radiation  itself,  though 
its  pictorial  representation  was  thus 
facilitated  by  certain  features  in  the 
symbolic  Egyptian  pillar,  has  also  a 
distinct  religious  value.  The  rays 
indeed  as  the  natural  concomitant 
of  divinities  of  light  are  a  very 
ancient  oriental  tradition.  Samas 
the  Babylonian  Sun-God  is  habit- 
ually represented  with  rays  issuing 
from  his  shoulders  and  radiate  divin- 
ities of  the  same  class  are  not  infre- 
quent in  the  neighbouring  Syrian  and 

Anatolian  regions^  which  show  a  certain  analogy  with  these  Cypro-Myceuaean 
pillars.  The  luminous  baetylic  pillars  of  Melkart  at  Tyre  repeat  the  same 
idea.  How  natural  even  to  savage  races  is  the  addition  of  rays  to  the  rude 
image  that  represents  the  Sun  Spirit  is  well  illustrated  by  a  religious  usage  of 
the  modern  Melanesians.  In  the  New  Hebrides  the  stone  which  is  regarded 
as  the  potential  dwelling-place  of  the  Sun  Spirit  '  is  laid  upon  the  ground  and 
a  circle  of  white  rods  which  stand  for  sunbeams  are  set  round  so  as  to  radiate 
from  it  in  all  directions.'  '^ 

In  the  radiation  of  the  Cypriote  pillars  we  see  an  adaptation  of  the 
radiating  leaflets  on  the  original  palmette  to  a  very  widespread  and  primitive 
idea  connected  with  solar  pillars  and  images.  The  monsters  associated  with 
these  columns  as  guardians  and  adorants  are  quite  in  keeping  with  this  solar 
attribution.  The  griffins,  sphin.Kes  and  lions  that  we  see  here  before  the 
sacred  pillar  or  pillar  tree  are  all  taken  from  the  Egyptian  solar  cycle.  Of 
the  Hathoric  sprays  attached  to  some  of  the  more  fantastic  columns  we  have 
already  spoken.  In  several  cases,  however,  an  adapted  version  of  Hathor 
herself  appears  in  long  robes  with  a  cow's  head,  and  on  one  cylinder  this 
figure  is  followed  by  a  griffin  adorant  whose  head  is  surmounted  by  the  hccid- 
piece  of  the  Goddess,  the  house  of  Horus,  between  two  incurving  sprays.  On 
the  important  bearing  of  these  designs  on  the  cult  of  Mycenaean  Cyprus  this 


'  See  especially  Pietschinann,  Otivhichtt  dtr 
PhOiiizier,  p.  '225,  who  gives  a  good  example  of 
a  rayed  divinity  with  a  pillar-shaped  liody, 
from  the  marble  basin  found  at  Sidon,  now  in 
the  Berlin  Museum.  He  compares  with  this 
certain  representations  of  divinities  on  the 
coins  of  Demetrios  II.,  Nikator  (P.   Gardner, 


B.M.Cat.  'Seleucid  Kings  of  Syria,'  PI. 
XV'III.  1,  and  XXV.  2),  and  others  struck 
under  Antoninus  Pius  in  the  Cilician  town  of 
M  alios. 

'-'  P.     H.     Codrington,     Tht    Mdanesiaut, 
p.  ISl. 
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is  not  the  place  to  enlarge.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  this 
period  of  Cypriote  history  the  "  golden  Aphrodite  "  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to 
play  a  much  more  important  part  than  any  form  of  Astarte  or  Mylitta. 

These  Cypriote  examples  are  of  special  interest  in  their  bearing  on  certain 
religious  types  and  associations  from  the  Aegean  area  of  the  Mycenaean  world. 
The  more  specialised  forms  of  the  rayed,  fantastic,  tree  pillar  arc  peculiar 
to  Cyprus,  but  even  these  find  analogies  in  some  hitherto  unexplained  figures 
on  Mycenaean  vases,  and  we  shall  also  see  rayed  divinities.  On  the  other 
hand  a  simple  form  of  the  palmette  pillar,  approaching  a  fleur-de-lys  in 
outline,  is  found  on  Mycenaean  signets  and  the  same  group  of  guardian 
monsters  recur  in  association  with  a  whole  series  of  Mycenaean  pillars.  The 
Cypriote  parallels  will  be  found  to  have  a  fundamental  importance  as  demon- 
strating in  detail  that  these  are  in  fact  taken  over  from  the  cult  of  Mentu- 
Ra  the  Warrior  Sun-God  of  Egypt,  of  Hathor,  and  of  Horus. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  Aegean  area  as  well  as  in  Cyprus 
this  taking  over  of  the  external  elements  from  the  Egyptian  solar  cycle  was 
facilitated  by  underlying  resemblances  in  the  characters  of  the  indigenous 
divinities  to  whom  these  attributes  were  transferred.  The  surviving  attach- 
ment of  some  of  those  solar  monsters  to  certain  later  divinities  bears  out 
this  conclusion.     The  griffin  and  the  lion  remained  in  the  service  of  Apollo. 


Fig.  29. — Hatiiokic  Uiiakus  Pillar  axd  CvrRo-MycENAEAN  and  Oiliextal  Analogies. 
1-  .Egyptiau  U'rauus  Pillar.     2  and  3.  Cypio-Mycenauan  Coniparisouii.     4.    Dual  Uracils  Staff  of 

Is  tar. 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  a  certain  mystic  duality  visible  in  the 
Hathorie  pillars  was  taken  over  in  a  simpler  form  by  Cypriote  religion.  The 
head-piece  of  Hathor  represents  the  meaning  of  her  name  as  the  '  House  of 
Horus,'  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  at  the  same  time  implying  the 
internal  presence  of  her  divine  son.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  annexed 
figure  (Fig,  29,  1)  of  a  Hathorie  pillar  with  an  uraeus  snake  curving  up  and 
confronting  it  on  either  side,  taken  from  an  Egyptian  signet^  of  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  Dynasty  date  with  the  two  following  designs  of  the  Cypro- 
Mycenaean  class,-  the  latter,  to  make  complete  the  comparison,  on  a  flat 
rectangular  bead-seal  of  the  same  form  as  the  Egyptian.  In  both  of  these 
derivative  designs  we  sec  a  double  column.  In  Fig.  29,  2,  the  incurving 
Hathorie  sprays  become  two  snakes  whose  coils  on  another  Cypro-Myceiiaean 


'  Found  in   an  intrusive  Ijiirial  at  Kaliim,  -  Fig.    2U,   2  is  from    a   iiylindur,   Cesnola, 

Petric,   Kahini,   (,'uroli,  and  Hawaia,   PI.  X.       Saldinlniii,    Pi.    XII.    7.     Fig.   21),   :i  o/>.   cit. 
79,  and  p.  .32.  p.  145,  Fig.  P28.     Both  are  from  Salamis. 
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cylimler  are  prolonged  down  the  lower  member  of  the  column.  In 
Fig.  2D,  3  the  pillar  becomes  quite  symmetrical  in  its  duality  with  an 
intervening  slab  to  divide  its  two  portions.  Both  of  these  Cypro-Mycenaean 
pillars  arc  surmounted  by  a  halo  of  rays,  the  original  suggestion  of  whicli 
has  been  aheady  noted.  The  radiation  in  itself  coimocts  them  with  divinities 
of  light,  a  guardian  griffin  indeed  sits  before  tlic  ])illar  on  the  cylinder  from 
which  Fig.  29,  2  is  taken.  In  some  cases  the  double  pillar  is  surmounteil  by 
a  double  halo  of  rays^  emphasising  the  dual  aspect  of  the  divinity. 

The  Egyptian  religious  element  in  .some  of  these  Cypriote  double 
columns  is  clear.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  .show  that  there  was 
also  an  oriental  class  of  dual  pillars  which  may  have  influenced  the  cult 
forms  of  the  island  at  an  even  earlier  period.  There  occurs,  for  instance,  a 
type  consisting  of  double  cones  in  reversed  positions,  their  ape.xes  separated 
by  a  cross-piece,'^  which  is  also  found  on  Babylonian  cylinders.  Another 
oriental  type  of  divided  pillar  must  be  regarded  as  in  part  at  least  of 
Egyptian  origin.  This  is  the  staff  or  small  pillar  with  a  globular  break 
in  the  middle  of  the  stem  and  two  iiraeus  snakes  curving  up  on  either 
side  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  hands  of  Istar  on  late  Babylonian 
cylinders^  (Fig.  29,  4).  The  uraeiare  here  a  certain  indication  of  borrowing 
from  the  Egyptian  side.  Their  symmetrical  grouping  recalls  the  snakes  of 
the  Hathoric  staff  or  pillar  already  cited  and  forms  a  recurring  feature  in 
the  derivative  Cypriote  types.  The  pillar  stem  of  the  Assyrian  sacred  tree 
frecpiently  shows  the  same  central  division.  But  the  Assyrian  tree  itself 
is  in  its  origin  a  palmetto  column  belonging  to  the  same  fcimily  as  the 
eighteenth  Dynasty  Egyptian,  and  the  earlier  Cypro-Mycenaean  class. 

The  pillar  image  of  divinity  as  will  be  shown  in  connexion  with  the 
column  in  the  Lions'  Gate  scheme  has  this  distinct  advantajje  over  the 
anthropomorphic  type  that  the  same  pillar  can  represent  a  divinity  either 
in  a  male  or  female  aspect  or  can  become  the  material  resting  place  of  either 
member  of  a  divine  pair.  Still  more  obvious  facilities  were  offered  by  divided 
columns  like  the  above  for  the  needs  of  a  dual  cult.  It  gave  easy  expression 
to  the  Semitic  religious  conception  of  bi-sexual  godhead.  So  too  in  Cyprus 
it  might  well  convey  the  idea  expressed  by  the  alternative  impersonation 
of  Aphrodite  and  Aphroditos.  The  anicunic  religion  at  least  obviated 
such    grotesque    creations    of   the    later   cult   as   the    'bearded    Aphrodite.' 


'  A     Cypio- Mycenaean     cylimler     in     the  cylinileis  is  common  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  a 

Aslunolean  Museum.  good   example    from    Cyprus    exists    in    the 

-  Dr.    Ohnefalsch-Riciiter,   Kupros,    &c.   p.  IJritisii  Museum.     The  double  staff  with  the 

18*2,  lias  perhajjs  rightly  recognised  this  type  nraci  also  occurs  in  a  separate  form  between 

in  the  i)airs  of  double  axe  like  figures  grouped  two    Hgures  of  Hea-Bani  contending  with  a 

on   either  side    of   a  ser[)ent   on  a   Cypriote  bull,  bearing  the  names  of  tiie  Sun  (Jod  Samas 

cylinder   (Cesnola,    Salamuiia,    p.    1"2S.   Fig.  ami  apparently  liis  consent  (Mcnant,  t'ni.  I)c 

ll.S).     He   uses  the   word    '  Cluuumaidin '   iu  CIttrq.  i.  PI.  V'lII.  Fig.  (iS  and  p.  57),  wliere, 

connection  with  these  double  cones.  however,  the  comparison  with  the  .synd>ol  of 

'  C.   Menant,    (,'/i/p/i<jHc  Oritiitu/t,  i.  p.  iii.  Istar  is  missed,  and  the  object  described  as  a 

Fig.  91),   p.    165,   Fig.    102;    Cat.   Dt  C/traj.  '  candcla))rum.' 
PI.  XV^I.  Fig.    160.     This  class  of  haematite 
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To   the  bi-sexual  Hermaphroditos  indeed  the   pillar  form  clung  down   to 
much  later  times. 


§    19.  —  The    Egyptian    Element   in   the   Animal   Supporters   of   Mycenaean 

Trees  and   Columns. 

Nothing  is  itself  more  contrary  to  the  native  genius  of  Mycenaean  art, 
so  free  and  naturalistic  in  its  home-born  impulses,  than  the  constrained  and 
schematic  pose  of  the  animals  and  mythical  monsters  that  in  this  group  of 
designs  appear  as  guardians  or  supporters  of  the  sacred  trees  and  columns. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  these  attendant  animals  are  here  conceived  of  as 
performing  a  religious  function  that  they  take  this  heraldic  and  traditional 
form.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the  pairs  of  opposed  animals  as  due  to  oriental 
influence.  It  can  be  shown,  indeed,  that  the  reduplicated  forms  of  mythical 
monsters  are  in  some  cases  the  natural  result  of  the  process  of  cylinder  en- 
graving as  practised  in  Chaldaea  at  a  very  remote  period.  Certain  types  of 
the  same  class  that  appear  on  Mycenaean  gems,  such  as  the  bulls  with  crossed 
bodies,  the  hero  holding  two  lions  in  reverse  positions,  or  the  lions  by 
themselves  similarly  grouped  must  unquestionably  be  due  to  Babylonian 
prototypes.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Egypt,  too,  these  opposed 
heraldic  pairs  are  a  very  ancient  tradition.  In  the  fresco  of  the  prae-dynastic 
tomb,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Green  at  Hierakonpolis,  a  hero  is  seen 
struggling  with  two  symmetrically  opposed  bulls  in  a  manner  which,  except 
for  its  rudeness,  exactly  recalls  figures  of  Gilgames  and  Ecbani  on  Chaldaean 
cylinders.  Paired  heraldic  animals  are  found  in  some  hieroglyphic  types,  and 
on  a  monument  of  the  sixth  Dynasty  two  goats  are  seen  symmetrically  grouped 
on  either  side  of  a  tree.^  On  a  fragmentary  vase  of  the  black  ware  character- 
istic of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Dynasties,  two  pairs  of  goats  are  seen  acting 
as  heraldic  supporters,  in  the  one  case  of  a  palm-tree,  in  the  other  of  a  vine.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  Egyptian  models  of  parallel  schemes  found  their  way 
on  scarabs,  at  least  as  far  as  Rhodes,  and  could  be  copied  by  the  Mycenaean 
engraver  on  his  native  shores.  In  the  well  of  Kameiros,  together  with  a 
scarab  bearing  apparently  the  cartouche  of  Thothmes  III,^  was  found  another 
example  ^ — in  steatite  of  rude  work — on  which  two  bovine  animals  each  with 
the  Ankh  symbol  beneath  it  stand  symmetrically  facing  a  palm-tree.  In 
considering  the  Lions'  Gate  scheme  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note  the  parallel 
grouping  of  Ra  and  Ma  before  the  solar  obelisk  and  of  the  two  lions  supporting 
the  sun's  disk  on  the  horizon.*  We  have,  moreover,  direct  evidence  that,  in 
another  shape,  the  Mycenaeans  were  familiarised  with  the  Egyptian  scheme 
of  a  sacred  pillar  between  heraldically  opposed  animals.  This  scheme  is,  in 
fact,  very  frequent  about  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  under  the  form  of 


'  Lepsius,  Denknuiler,    iv.  Taf.    108,    111;  scribed  as  wolves;  to  me  they  seem  clearly 

cited  by  Riegl,  Slil/raijeii,  p.  40.  oxen,  though  roughly  drawn  ;    Myk.    Vasen 

2  n.M.  Gem  Cat.  No.  144.  PI.  E,  39. 

*  lb.   No.    142.     The  animals  are  there  de-  ■•  See  below  Fig.  42. 
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the  Tat  pillar  between  two  symmetrically  grouped  luaeus  snakes,  and  a 
scarab^  with  this  design  was  found  in  one  of  the  group  of  Mycenaean  graves 
at  lalysos,  from  another  of  which  a  lentoid  gem  representing  the  column 
between  two  lions  was  brought  to  light.  At  Tel-el- Amarna,  where  Egyptian 
and  Mycenaean  culture  find  more  than  one  point  of  contact,  scarabs  with 
similar  designs  of  the  Tat  and  Uraei  also  occurred. 

It  is  further  to  bo  noted  that  the  distribution  of  the  guardian  animals 
as  regards  the  trees  and  foliate  pillars  on  the  one  hand  and  the  architectural 
columns  and  bases  on  the  other  seems  to  follow  a  division  already  percep- 
tible among  their  Egyptian  prototypes.  Setting  aside  the  mythical  monsters 
which  to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events  seem  common  to  both  groups  we 
find  the  heraldic  grouping  of  oxen  and  goats  confined  to  the  trees  or  tree 
pillars.  The  lions  alone  are  associated  with  the  structural  columns  and  altar 
bases  just  as  in  Egyptian  religious  art  we  find  them  exclusively  acting  as 
supporters  of  the  symbol  of  the  sun  on  the  horizon. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  the  animals  sym- 
metrically posed  and  paired  before  trees  and  pillars  in  these  Mycenaean 
schemes  represent  a  tradition  borrowed  from  Egyptian  sources.  The 
conventional  scheme  had  certain  religious  associations  and  was  therefore 
adopted  for  animals  performing  sacral  functions  as  guardians  of  holy  trees 
and  baetylic  columns.  It  has  been  already  noted  that  several  of  the 
monstrous  forms  represented  in  the  Mycenaean  series  like  the  Sphinx,  the 
Kriosphinx,  and  the  Griffin  are  themselves  Egyptian  creations  and  of  their 
nature  divine.  In  other  cases  the  sacred  character  of  the  animal  is  indicated 
by  the  conventional  pose  of  ancient  tradition. 


§  20. — Sacred  Trees  and  Foliated  Pillars  with  Heraldically  Posed  Animals. 

The  sacred  tree,  when  it  occurs  on  Mycenaean  designs  of  the  heraldic 
class  at  present  under  consideration,  is  generally  more  or  less  conventionalised 
in  form  and  often  shades  off  into  the  foliated  pillar.  A  somewhat 
naturalistic  example  (Fig.  30)  may  be  cited  from  a  lentoid  gem  found  in  a 
tomb  of  the  Lower  Town  of  Mycenae  in  1895.'^  The  tree  here  rises  from  a 
kind  of  base  and  on  either  side  with  their  heads  turned  towards  it  are  two 
wild  goats  or  agrimia  back  to  back,  who  in  each  case  rest  their  fore  feet 
on  a  structure  rising  in  two  high  steps. 

In  Fig.  31  from  a  lentoid  gem  found  at  Palaeokastro  on  the  easternmost 
point  of  Crete  ^  we  see  a  single  wild  goat  in  a  similar  heraldic  attitude 
before  a  tree  of  conventional  type  with  side  sprays  and  trefoil  crest.  Behind 
the  agrimi  is  a  smaller  animal  with  the  feet  and  hiudcjuarters  of  an  ape 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  springing  on  it.  It  suggests  the 
Cynocephalus  that  appears  in  the  field  of  some  Babylonian  cylinders.     To  the 

'  Myk.  Vaam,  Taf.  E,  2.  'A  striated  chalcedony.     I  obtained  it  on 

•^  A  banded  agate.  the  «ite  in  1898. 
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right  of  this  is  an  object  like  an  impaled  triangle  which  has  probably 
some  religious  significance  and  occurs  elsewhere  in  sacral  subjects.^  The 
two-horned  object  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  pillar   will  be  seen  to  be  the 


Fig.  30.— Sackku  TuiiE  and  Wild  Goats  on  Lentoid  Gem  fuum  Mvcenae  (J). 

characteristic  concomitant  of  Mycenaean  cult  referred  to  above  as  '  the  horns 
of  consecration.'  Tts  appearance  in  this  place  is  of  considerable  importance 
as  affording  a  proof  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  conventional  represcn- 


Fic;.  81. — Sacked  Palm  and  Wild  Guat, 
Lbntoid,  Palaeokastko,  Cketk  (J). 


Pig.  32. — Tkee  Pillar  and  Animals  like 
Rkd  Deer  :  Lentoid  Gem,  Goulas,  Crete  (J). 


tative  of  a  sacred  tree.  It  indicates  the  holy  character  of  the  tree  before 
wliich  it  is  placed  as  in  other  cases  its  occurrence  at  the  foot  of  the  pillars 
in  Mycenaean  shrines  declare  tliem  to  be  the  aniconic  images  of  divinity. 

'  See  below,  p.  lo9. 
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Had  this  design  been  fully  carried  out  it  would  have  doubtless 
included  a  second  wild  goat  as  a  supporter  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 
From  its  schematic  attitude  this  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  opposed 
pairs  of  sacral  animals. 

Fig.  32  ^  presents  an  example  of  a  tree  or  tree-pillar  with  conventional, 
palm-like  foliage,  and  a  fluted  columnar  shaft  supported  by  what  to  judge 
from  their  horns  are  a  pair  of  red  deer.  Both  this  and  the  two  preceding 
designs  show  curiuus  points  of  resemblance  to  the  stele  found  by  Count 
Malvasia  at  Bologna  in  a  cemetery  of  the  Villanova  class."'^  Upon  this  stele 
a  conventional  palm-column  in  two  stages  is  seen  between  two  calf-like 
supporters  whose  heads,  as  in  the  case  of  Fig.  34  below,  are  turned  away 
from  the  column. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  fleur-de-lys  type  of  foliated  pillar  akin  to  those 
of  A[ycenaean  Cyprus  and  contemporary  Egypt  is  supplied  by  a  gold  signet 
ring  from  the  Lower  Town  of  Mycenae  (Fig.  33).^      Here  we  see  a  Huted 


Fiu.    33.— Fleuii-dk-lys    Pillaii    and    Confronted    Sphinxes,    on    Gold    Signet    Ring, 

Mycenae  (jf) 


pillar  resting  upon  a  bowl-like  base,  the  foliage  of  which  still  suggests  the 
original  iris  type.  On  either  side  of  this  '  hyacinthine '  column  and  con- 
fronting it  is  seated  a  female  Sphinx  of  the  Mycenaean  type,  with  double 
crest  and  curling  locks  visible  on  the  bosom.  The  sleeved  appearance  of  the 
upper  part  of  their  forelegs  is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  oriental  Sphinxes, 


'  It  was  found  <at  GouliYs  in  Crete  (cf. 
(,'ohIi'is,  Iht  City  of  Ztiis,  p.  24.  The  stone  is 
ii  lontoid,  of  tran.sparent  and  milky  chalce- 
dony. 

-  r.TOZzadini,  Di  alcuiil  Stpolrri  dtlla  Xtrro- 
poli  Fc/sinea,  p.  20 ;  Undset,  Ztit'schrift  fiir 
Ethnoh'jie,  B.  xv.  p.  214.  S.  Reinach,  Aii- 
Ihropoloijie,  1893,  p.  707,  and  Lex  Ctltt-i  dans 
les  Valltes  dii  Fu  tl  da  Danube,  pp.  165,  166, 
gives  a  conjectural  restoration  (Fig.  93)  of 
the  monument  as  inserted  in   tlie  tympanum 


of  a  gate  of  prehistoric  Felsina.  A  comparison 
of  the  stone  witli  otlier  sepulchral  stelae  in  the 
^luseum  at  Bologna  lias,  however,  convinced 
me  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Several 
of  tliese  terminate  above  in  conventional 
palmettes  like  so  many  of  the  later  (jlreek 
stelae. 

3  Cf.  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  AM//,  &c.  vi.  Fig. 
428,  22;  Furtwiingler,  Ant.  O'tinmen,  iii. 
p.  42,  Fig.  17. 
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and  is  undoubtedly  a  feature  taken  over  from  the  hawk  of  the  Egyptian 
Sun-God  Horus.  The  Sphinx  itself  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  same  solar 
cycle,  though  in  Egypt  it  is  rarely  of  the  female  sex.  Elsewhere  we  shall 
sec  the  Sphinx,  like  the  Griffin,  as  a  guardian  of  the  architectural  column. 

A  very  similar  type  of  foliated  pillar  with  two  young  bulls  or  oxen 
symmetrically  attached  on  either  side,  occurs  on  another  gold  signet  ring 
from  Mycenae.^  A  close  parallel,  again,  to  this  is  presented  by  a  beautifully 
engraved  ring  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  rock  crystal  which  was  found  some 
years  since  at  Mycenae  (Fig.  34).-^  Two  couchant  bulls  with  their  heads 
turned  back  are  tethered  to  the  foliate  pillar  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
preceding  example,  the  only  difference  being  that  two  additional  sprays  of 
the  same  conventional  kind  rise  from  behind  their  backs.      On  a  lentoid 


Fig.  34.— Pillau  Tree  with  Young  Bulls  attached:  Crystal  Signet  Ring,  Mycenae  (i') 

bead  seal^  two  animals,  one  a  bull  and  the  other  a  wild  goat,  are  symmetri- 
cally ranged  beside  a  pair  of  conventional  tree-pillars  with  spiral  shafts  and 
tri-foliate  sprays. 


§  21. — Architectural  Coluvms  with  Animal  Supporters:  the  Lions  Gate  Type, 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  purely  architectural  columns  with  animal 
supporters  is  the  tympanum  relief  of  the  Lions'  Gate  at  Mycenae  (Fig.  35). 
But  in  this  case  the  position  of  the  column,  as  if  fulfilling  an  architectural, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  decorative  purpose,  has  to  a  great  extent  diverted 
archaelogical    students    from    its    true    religious    significance.*       The  lions 


1  From  Tomb  2.3  of  tlie  Lower  Town. 
TsmitaH,  'E(^.  'Apx-  1889,  PI.  X.  43,  ami  pp. 
14.3  ami  179.  Tsuntas  describes  the  animals 
as  horses,  huo  'hiroi  (iypioi) ;  but  short  horns  are 
clearly  discernible. 

-  In  my  own  collection  ;  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. 


^  Of  agate,  from  Tomb  10  of  tlie  Lower 
Town  Mycenae.  Tsuntas,  'E<^.  'Apx-  1888, 
PI.  X.  7  and  p.  140;  Furtwiingler,  Ant. 
G tinmen,  iii.  27. 

"•  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  however,  has  shown 
liimself  alive  to  its  true  significance,  and  in 
his   'Mirage    Orientale'    {Authropologie,   iv. 
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have  not  been  recognised  as  the  sacred  animals  and  companions  of 
a  tutelary  divinity,  but  merely  as  symbolic  figures  of  the  military  might  of 
those  who  held  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  as  a  challenge  to  their  foes.^  The 
cohimn  itself  and  the  architrave  and  beam-ends  that  it  supports  have  been 
taken,  with  the  altars  below,  to  stand  for  the  Palace  of  the  Mycenaean  Kings.- 
Some  of  the  earlier  writers,  indeed,  advanced  views  on  the  subject  of  this  relief, 
which  in  certain  respects  very  nearly  approximated  to  the  true  explanation. 
Colonel  Mure,-' and  after  him  Gerhard,*  and  Curtius,  •'"'  saw  in  the  column 


Fig.  35.— Tympanum  Relief  of  Lions'  Gate,  Mycenae. 


between  the  Lions  a  '  symbol '  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  and  Gottling  regarded  it  jis  a 
Herm.^  But  such  comparisons  have  been  wholly  set  aside  by  most  later  critics. 


189.3,  p.  705  and  p.  730)  not  only  rightly 
describes  the  column  as  an  aniconic  image, 
but  uses  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Goddess  in  its  place  on  the  monument  of 
Ar.slan  Kaya  as  an  argument  for  tlie  later 
date  of  the  Phrygian  relief. 

^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Grece  Priinifice,  p.  800. 

2  Brunn,  Grierhisrhe  Kiiiiifijesckirhte  (IS93) 
pp.  26-28;  Perrot  et  Ciiipiez,  op.  cit.  p.  801. 

'  Uther  die  kUniijlkhen  Grahmakr  des 
heroisrhen  Zdtalters,  Rhein.  Musenm,  vi. 
(1838),   p.  256.     Col.  Mure  thought  the  lions 


were  wolves,  and  brought  Apollo  Lykeios  into 
connexion  with  them. 

*  Myke.nisrhe  AUnrthi'imer  [W<^'  Programm, 
Berliner  Winckelmannsfest,  Berlin,  1850) 
p.  10. 

*  Pehponnesos  (Gotha,  1852),  ii.  405,  and 
<h:  Oeschichle,  i.  116. 

«  N.  Rhein.  Mwicum,  i.  (1842)  p.  161. 
Gottling  notes  the  correspondence  between 
the  Mycenaean  column  growing  smaller  to- 
wards its  base  and  the  Hermae  pillars — a 
pregnant  observation. 
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The  fact  that  the  cohiinn  had  a  capital,  and  in  this  case  actually  supported  a 
roof,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Adler  to  be  fatal  to  the  view  that  any  aniconic 
form  of  a  divinity  could  be  here  represented,  '  all  such  idols  having  a  free 
ending  as  a  cone,  a  nieta  or  a  phallus.'  ^  It  has  been  shown  above,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  the  divine  column  as  a  '  PiUar  of  the  House,'  and  actually  per- 
forming a  structural  function  is  deeply  rooted  in  this  early  religion,  and  finds 
parallels  both  on  the  Semitic  and  the  Egyptian  side.  In  the  succeeding 
sections  a  series  of  Mycenaean  shrines  will  bo  described  in  which  the 
stone  pillar  which  is  the  aniconic  form  of  the  divinity  is  represented  as 
actually  contributing  to  prop  up  the  capstone  or  lintel.  ]n  the  Lions'  Gate 
and  kindred  types  where  the  column  stands  for  the  support  of  a  building, 
the  capital  and  impost  are  in  fact  required  to  bring  out  the  full  idea  ot 
the  upholding  spiritual  power.  The  divinity  here  is  the  '  pillar  of  Mycenae,' 
even  as  Hector  is  described  by  Pindar,-  as  the  '  pillar  of  Troy.' 

The  Lions'  Gate  scheme  is  found,  sometimes  in  an  abbreviated  form,  on  a 
series  of  Mycenaean  engraved  stones  and  rings,  some  examples  of  which  are 
given  below,  associated   with  the  same  sacred  animals.     In  other  cases  wo 

find  the  pillar,  or  simply  the  altar 
base,  guarded  by  Sphinxes,  Griffins, 
or  Kriosphinxes. 

On  the  ivory  plaque  from  the 
Tholos  tomb,  at  Menidi,two  Sphinxes 
stand  ^  on  either  side  of  a  Mycenaean 
column.  A  small  figure  of  ivory 
from  Mycenae  *  represents  a  Sphinx 
resting  both  forelegs  on  the  capital 
of  a  short  column.  In  Fig.  33  we 
have  already  seen  Sphinxes  as 
guardians  of  a  tree  pillar. 

A  lentoid  gem  from  Mycenae 
(Fig.  3G)^  gives  the  best  architec- 
tural parallel  to  the  Lions'  Gate 
pillar,  save  that  here  we  see  a  pair 
of  Griffin  supporters  in  place  of  the 
lions.  The  column  here  rests  on 
a  single  altar  base  instead  of  two. 
It  is  spirally  fluted,  and  above  the  capital  is  seen  a  part  of  the  entablature 
with  the  round  ends  of  the  transverse  beams  as  on  the  tympanum  reliefs. 


Fig.  36. 


-PiLLAJi  WITH  Griffin  Supporter.s  : 
Lentoid,  Mycenae  (f). 


'  Arch.  ZeitHug,  I860,  p.  6,  '  AUe  solche 
Idole  niemals  in  der  Form  einer  niit  einem 
Capitell  geschiniickten  iSiiule  (welche  hier  sogar 
eine  Decke  triigt)  sondern  stets  frei  beendigt 
als  Conus,  Meta,  Phallus  erscheinen.' 

2  01.  ii..l45,  Tpo'tas  ifiaxov  a.ffTpa$ri  Kiova. 

'  Lolling.  KuppeUjrah  von  Meitidi,  p.  20. 
Perrot  et  Chipiez,   L'Art,   &c.,  p.  528,   Fig. 


208. 

*  Tsuntas,  'E<p.  'Apx-  1887,  PI.  XIIL  '», 
and  p.  171.  P.  et  C.  vi.  p.  833,  Fig.  417, 
where  however  it  is  erroneously  described  as 
'from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.' 

'  Tsuntas,  yivKrjvai,  PI.  V.  6 ;  Ts.  and 
Manatt,  J/yr.  Arje,  p.  254,  Fig.  131.  Furtw. 
A7it.  Gemm.  vol.  iii.  p.  44,  Fig.  18. 
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The  Griffins,  with  their  heads  turned  back,  are  attaclied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  cohimn  like  watch  dogs  by  a  thong  or  chain,  a  constantly 
recurring  feature  in  these  designs. 

A  scheme  closely  allied  to  the  above,  in  which,  however,  the  altar-base 
appears  without  the  column,  is  supplied  by  a  jasper  lentoid   from  Tomb  4f2 


Fig.  37.— Doi'nr.KRoniKD  Kitiospnixx  with       Fig.  38.— Double-bodikd  Lion    with  F.irk- 
FouE-FKirr    on     Base:     LRNioin    Gkm,  feet    on    Base:     Lentoid    Gkm,    My- 

MVfENAE  (})  CENAE    (1). 

of  the  Lower  Town,  Mycenae  (Fig.  37).^  Here  we  see  a  composite  animal, 
in  which  the  bodies  of  two  opposed  lions  meet  in  the  single  head  of  a  ram, 
resting  its  forefeet  on  the  base.  To  the  right  is  a  symbol  like  a  pole  trans- 
fixing a  triangle,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  a  frequent 
concomitant  of   Mycenaean    religious   scenes,   and    may   perhaps    represent 


Fig.  39.— Lions'  Gate  Tvi-e  on  Gold  Signet  King,  Mycenae  (?). 


some  kind  of  '  Ashera,'  making    up    in    this   case  for    the   absence  of   the 
architectural    pillar.      The    composite    monster  itself   of   which  this  is  the 

'  Tsuntas,   'E<p.  'Apx-    1888,   PI.  X.  30,  and       (vol.    ii.   p.   23)  as   '  zwei  gefliigelte  und  ge- 
p    178  ;  P.   et  C.   Fig.  428,  17  ;  Furtw.  Ant.       hornte  Lowen." 
Gemm.  PI.  IIL  24.  He  describes  the  monsters 
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reduplicated  form,  is,  in  fact,  the  Egyptian  Kriosphinx,  here,  however,  fitted 
with  wings  according  to  the  Mycenaean  practice.  At  Karnak  huge 
Kriosphinxes — with  the  head  of  a  ram  and  the  body  of  a  lion — guard  the 
avenue  of  the  Theban  lunar  God  Khonsu.  An  analogous  design,  representing 
a  double-bodied  lion,  with  a  single  head,  his  forelegs  resting  on  a  similar 
base,  occurs  on  another  lentoid  from  Mycenae  (Fig.  38.)^ 

On  rings  and  gems,  indeed,  the  more  usual  guardians  of  the  sacred 
pillar  are  lions.  A  gold  signet-ring  from  Mycenae  (Fig.  39)^  shows  a  pillar 
with  a  somewhat  broad  entablature  to  which  two  lions  are  attached  by 
chains  round  their  necks.  The  animals  look  back  at  the  column,  and  two 
objects  of  uncertain  character  attached  to  the  end  of  the  entablature  on  either 
side,  hang  down  in  front  of  their  noses.  These  objects,  which  in  their  general 
outline  somewhat  resemble  the  two  alabaster  knots  found  in  the  fourth 
Acropolis  grave  at  Mycenae,^  have  perhaps  a  sacral  character,  for,  on  the 


Fig.  40.— Lions'  Gate  Type  on  Lentoid  Gem,  Zero,  Ckrte  (J). 

Heraeum  gem,*  two  similar  are  seen  on  either  side  of  a  bull's  head,  above 
which  is  the  symbolic  double  axe. 

A  cornelian  lentoid  from  grave  33  of  the  Cemetery  of  lalysos  ^ 
shows  a  rude  and  straggling  design  of  a  column  with  two  lion  supporters 
looking  outwards.  Another  hitherto  unpublished  variant  of  the  type  is 
.supplied  by  a  brown  cornelian  lentoid  gem  (Fig.  40)  obtained  by  me  at 
Zero  in  Eastern  Crete.     Two  lions  are  here  symmetrically  seated  back  to 


^  From  tomb  8  of  the  lower  town  of  My- 
cenae, Tsuntas,  'E((>.  'Apx-  1888,  PI.  X.  2,  and 
p.  17.5  ;  P.  et  C.  vi.  PI.  XVI.  20  ;  Furtw. 
Ant.  O'emm.  PI.  IIL  23. 

-  Formerly  in  the  Tyszkiewicz  Collection, 
at  present  in  my  own.  FriJhner,  Coll,  Tyszk., 
PI.  I.  3, 


3  Schliemarm,  Mycenae,  p.  242,  Fig.  3.')2. 

*  See  above  p.  109. 

5  B.  M.  Gem  Cat.  PI.  A.  106 ;  Curtius, 
yVap2)enffebrauch  unci  Waj^enxtil,  p.  Ill  ; 
Furtw.  u.  Lilschke,  Afyk.  Vat.  PI.  •  E.  6,  pp. 
15  and  75  ;  Furtw.  Ant.  O'emm.  PI.  III.  20. 
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back  with  their  heads  turned  towards  the  column  above  which  are  some 
traces  of  the  round  beam  ends  of  the  entablature. 

The  base  on  which  the  two  lions  rest  tlieir  forelegs  on  the  lentoid  gem 
represented  in  Fig.  41  ^  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  usual  altar  base 
seen  in  Figs.  37  and  38  above,  the  typical  feature  of  which  is  the  incurving 
sides.  It  is  essentially  columnar,  and  its  true  meaning  has  been  shown  in 
an  earlier  section  of  this  work.2  It  represents,  in  fact,  one  of  the  baetylic 
tables  of  offering,  which  seem  to  be  a  special  characteristic  of  this  early 
cult  in  Crete  where  the  intaglio  itself  was  found.  The  component  elements 
of  this  sacral  type  are  the  central  baetylic  column  and  an  altar  slab  placed 
upon  it  with  four  smaller  legs  to  support  it  at  the  corners.  In  the  field 
above  is  seen  a  rayed  sun. 

Like  the  tree  pillar  with  its  heraldic  supporters,  the  Lions'  Gate  scheme 


Fig.  41.— Confronted  Lions  with  Fore-febt  on  Baetylic  Base,  Lentoid,  Crete  (}). 


with  its  central  architectural  column  or  altar  base  shows  very  distinct 
analogies  to  some  of  the  Cypriote  types,  the  central  feature  of  which  is  the 
rayed  symbolic  column.  Tlie  parallelism  becomes  still  closer  when  we 
find,  in  both  cases,  lions,  Griffins  and  Sphinxes  among  the  most  frequent 
guardians  or  supporters  of  the  divine  pillar,  though  in  Mycenaean  Cyprus 
they  are  also  depicted  as  actually  adoring  the  aniconic  image.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that   in  the   case  of  tlie  Cypriote  cylinders    the    attendant 


1  Furtwiingler   u.    Loschkc,    Myk.     Vn-^fii, 
PI.  E,  11  ;  Furtw. ,  G'earhni/lene  Sffinp  (Berlin 
Cat.)  PI.  I.   34;    P.   et  C.  vi.    PI.    XVI.    11  ; 
H.S. — VOL.  XXI. 


Furtw.,  Auf.  Gemm.,  PI.  IIL  22. 
is  a  dark  red  steatite. 
-  See  above    p.  1 1()  .11677. 
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monsters  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  symbolic  column  itself,  are  taken  from  an 
Egyptian  solar  cycle,  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  aniconic 
pillars  among  tlie  Mycenaeans  of  Cyprus  were  identified  with  divinities 
having  some  points  in  common  with  the  Sun-Gods  Ra,  or  Horus,  and  Hathor, 
the  Great  Mother. 

The  rayed  sun  which  in  Fig.  41  appears  in  the  field  above  the  confronted 
lions,  certainly  corroborates  the  view  that  in  the  Aegean  countries  the 
aniconic  pillars,  which  appear  in  a  similar  conjunction,  were  also  connected 
with  solar  divinities.  The  pillar  here  indeed  is,  as  already  noted,  of  a 
purely  indigenous  shape,  and  cannot  itself,  like  the  symbolic  Cyprian  types 
with  their  reminiscences  of  palmetto  capitals  and  Hathoric  scrolls,  be 
directly  traced  to  an  Egyptian  prototype.  The  Nilotic  connexion  has 
nevertheless  left  its  traces  in  these  Mycenaean  types.  We  recall  the 
frequent  appearance  in  Egyptian  religious  art  of  opposed  figures  in  special 
association  with  the  solar  symbols  and  pillars  of  the  sun.  Thus  we 
see  the  squatting,  confronted  figures  of  Ra  with  his  hawk's  head  and  Ma 
with    her   feather   orest   on    either  side  of  the    Sun-God's    obelisk,  and  in 


Fig.  42rt,  b. — Lion  Supporters  of  Egyptian  Solar  Disk. 


other  cases  the  figure  of  the  sun's  disk  on  the  horizon  is  supported  by  two 
lions  seated  back  to  back  (Fig.  42  a  and  l).  To  a  certain  extent  the  Lions'  Gate 
scheme  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  these  two  types.  The 
column  on  the  altar  is  a  free  indigenous  translation  of  the  obelisk  rising  on 
its  base  which  really  represents  the  'Mastaba'  or  sepulchral  chapel.  The 
back  to  back  position  of  the  two  lions  is  literally  reproduced  in  Figs.  39  and 
40,  and  where,  as  in  Figs.  37  and  41,  the  bodies  of  the  lions  are  turned 
towards  the  central  pillar,  their  heads  are  averted  as  if  in  deference  to  the 
same  religious  tradition.  The  monsters  here  are  not  so  much  simply  adorants 
as  on  the  Cyprian  cylinders,  and  therefore  regarding  the  sacred  pillar,  but  are 
guardians  looking  out  and  away  from  it  for  possible  enemies.  On  the  Lions' 
Gate  itself  they  naturally  look  forward  along  the  avenue  of  approach. 

It  must,  in  fact,  be  clearly  recognised  that  the  scheme  of  the  pillar 
and  guardian  monsters  as  it  appears  in  Mycenaean  art  on  the  Lions'  Gate 
and  in  other  kindred  designs  is,  like  the  Griffins  and  Sphinxes  that  often 
form  part   of  it,  essentially   of  Egyptian  derivation.     It  is  translated  into 
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indigenous  teruQS  and  applies,  doubtless,  to  indigenous  divinities,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suspect  in  the  latter  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
divinities  of  light  with  which  the  parallel  religious  types  seem  to  have  been 
specially  associated  in  the  Nile  valley. 


§  22. — Anthropomoiyhic    Figures  of  Divinities  substituted  for  the    Baetylic 
Column  in  the  TAons'  Gate  Scheme. 

Attention  has  been  called  above  to  the  Mycenaean  practice,  in 
depicting  religious  scenes,  of  supplementing  the  design  of  the  sacred  tree  or 
pillar  that  formed  the  material  object  of  the  cult  by  placing  beside  it  a  figure 
of  the  divinity  itself  as  visible  to  the  mind's  eye    of  the  worshippers.      The 


Fig.  43  —Male  Divinity  between  Lions  on  Lentoid  Gem,  Kydonia,  Crete  (j). 

God  or  Goddess  is  seen  in  actual  converse  beneath  the  holy  tree,  seated 
beside  or  even  on  the  shrine,  or  even  at  times  in  the  act  of  descending  beside 
the  altar  block,  or  in  front  of  the  pillar  image.  It  has  been  remarked  above 
that  this  pictorial  expedient  of  religious  art  must  be  regarded  as 
symptomatic  of  a  process  of  transition  in  the  rendering  of  the  aniconic  idol 
itself,  which  in  the  succeeding  historic  period  was  gradually  moulded  into 
anthropomorphic  form. 

But  besides  this  supplementary  representation  of  the  divinity  side  by 
side  with  its  tree  or  pillar  shape  there  is  evidence  of  another  method  of 
satisfying  the  realistic  cravings  of  a  more  advanced  religious  stage.  This  is 
the  actual  substitution  of  the  God  or  Goddess  in  human  guise  in  the  place  of 
the  aniconic  image.  It  is  possible,  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Lions' 
Gate  scheme,  to  give  a  series  of  examples  in  which  a  divinity  is  introduced 
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between  the  lion  supporters  in  place  of  the  column.  We  have  here  in  fact, 
pictorially  anticipated,  a  religion"^  grouping  which  later,  as  will  be  seen  from 
certain  types  of  Apollo,  Kybele  and  the  Asiatic  Artemis,  attached  itself  to  the 
cult  images. 

These  religious  schemes  in  which  the  divinity  simply  replaces  the  pillar 
must  be  distinguished  from  some  other  designs,  also  exemplified  by 
Mycenaean  signets,  bearing  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  to  them,  in 
which  a  male  hero  is  seen  in  the  act  of  grappling  with  a  pair  of  lions.  These 
have  another  origin  and  should  more  probably  be  regarded  as  adaptations 
of  the  familiar  Chaldaean  type  of  Gilgames.  Sometimes  as  in  the  design 
on  a  gold  signet  ring  we  see  two  heroes  engaged  in  the  same  struggle,^  a 
scene  also  taken  from  the  Babylonian  repertory. 

But  a  very  different  impression  is  given  by  the  type  on  an  unpublished 
Mycenaean  gem  (Fig.  43),^  discovered  in  the   immediate  neighbourhood  of 


Fig.  44. — Female  Divinity  betwkkn  Lions  on  Amygdaloid  Gem,  Mycenae  (f). 

Canea,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kydonia.  Here  we  see  a  male  figure, 
his  arms  symmetrically  extended,  with  two  lions  heraldically  opposed  on  either 
side.  The  stiff  upright  figure  here  with  the  legs  together  is  an  almost  perfect 
substitute  for  the  central  column,  and  the  horizontally  extended  arms  directly 
suggest  the  entablature  of  the  Lions' Gate  scheme.  It  is  in  fact  the  literal 
translation  of  the  pillar  image  into  human  shape, 

A  variant  of  this  design  in  which  the  standing  figure  grasps  the  two 
lion  supporters  by  the  necks  is  seen  on  a  serpentine  lentoid,  unfortunately  much 
damaged  by  fire,  which  was  found  in  one  of  the  Greek  islands.^     In  this  case 


'  In  the  Museum  at  Pe.ronne. 
-  A  wliite  agate  lentoid  ;   in  my  collection. 
Found  in  1894. 


•'*  In  the  Berlin  Museum. 
Steiiie,  No.  9. 


Fiirtw. ,  Oeschii 
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the  forelegs  of  the  lions  rest  on  two  bases,  a  feature  which  brings  the  scheme 
into  the  closest  relation  with  that  of  the  Lions'  Gate. 

The  central  figure  also  appears  in  female  form.  On  a  fine  agate  gem 
recently  found  at  Mycenae  (Fig.  44)  ^  a  Goddess  is  seen  in  the  usual  costume 
holding  up  her  two  hands  in  an  evenly  balanced  attitude  between  a  lion  and 
a  lioness.  Another  intaglio  (Fig.  45),^  on  a  lentoid  of  pale  yellow  cornelian 
which  forms  the  bezel  of  a  gold  ring,  shows  the  Goddess  seated  on  a  lion's 
head,  while  on  either  side  of  her  two  lions  are  heraldically  posed  looking 
backwards.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  the  lions  is  directly  borrowed 
from  the  aniconic  scheme  in  which  they  rest  their  feet  on  an  altar  or  small 
pillar,  while  the  Goddess  herself  is  represented  armless  and  in  an  unusual 
sack-like  costume  as  if  something  of  her  columnar  form  still  affected  the 
artist's  imagination. 

it  will  be  noticed  that  these  figures  of  the  Goddess  between  her  lion 


Fig.  45.— Seated  Goddess  between  Lions  on  Lentoid  King-Stone  (J). 


supporters  supply  almost  exact  parallels,  though  of  a  considerably  earlier 
date,  and  in  a  purely  Mycenaean  style,  to  a  well-known  Phrygian  monu- 
ment which  has  hitherto  afforded  the  best  illustration  of  the  religious  con- 
ception underlying  the  original  tympanum  relief. 

In  Phrygia,  where  the  tradition  of  the  Mycenaean  scheme  seems  to  have 
been  long  maintained  in  the  tympanum  groups  above  the  rock-hewn  tombs, 


^  In  my  collection. 

^  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Wol- 
laston  Franks,  to  whose  kindness  was  due 
the  cast  from  which  Fig.  45  was  drawn.  Tlie 
ring  is  now  with  the  rest  of  his  collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    It  was  originally  in  the 


hands  of  a  Swiss  collector,  V)ut  the  proveni- 
ence is  unknown.  From  the  style  of  cutting 
it  is  probably  of  Cretan  fabric,  and  in  support 
of  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
pale  yellow  cornelians  of  the  same  class  are 
common  in  a  rough  state  in  Eastern  Crete. 
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the  frequent  design  of  the  lions  on  either  side  of  a  column  ^  is  replaced  inside 
a  sepulchral  chamber  described  by  Professor  Ramsay  at  Arslan  Kaia  by  two 
lions  or  lionesses  in  the  usual  heraldic  attitude  on  either  side  of  a  rude  image 
of  Kybele,^  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  the  earlier  columnar  form  of  the 
Goddess  slightly  hewn,^  and  we  here  see  the  cult  image  coming  as  it  were  to 
life  and  first  putting  on  a  human  shape. 

A  distinction  must  indeed  be  observed  between  the  two  cases.  The 
Phrygian  image  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  and  represents  the  partial 
anthropomorphization  of  the  actual  cult  pillar,  a  stage  of  which  in  still  later, 
Greco-Roman  days  the  Syrian  and  Anatolian  shrines  supply  so  many  ex- 
amples. The  figures  on  the  Mycenaean  gems,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
rather  regarded  as  the  purely  pictorial  impersonation  of  the  Goddess  as  seen 
by  the  eye  of  faith.  It  may  be,  as  suggested  above,  that  the  columnar  cult 
shape  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced  the  pictorial  representation  in  the 
last  mentioned  design  with  the  seated  Goddess.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
figure  is  distinctly  hujnan,  the  feet  are  given  as  well  as  the  head,  the  curves 
of  the  seated  body  and  the  flounced  raiment  below.  There  is  nothing  here 
resembling  the  very  imperfect  anthropomorphization  of  the  pillar  idol  that 
we  find  in  the  relief  of  Arslan  Kaia.  The  one  is  an  anthropomorphic  figure 
of  the  Goddess  slightly  affected  by  the  columnar  cult  image,  the  other  is  a 
pillar  image  sliglitly  modified  by  the  anthropomorphic  ideal  form.  With  the 
Mycenaeans,  as  clearly  pointed  out,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
cult-image  itself  was  still  a  simple  pillar  or  sacred  stone. 

The  divine  figure  on  these  Mycenaean  gems  is  truly  a  Lion  Goddess, 
closely  analogous,  at  any  rate,  to  the  Mother  Kybele — Malar  Kuhile — of  the 
Phrygian  monument.  The  attitude  of  the  lions  indeed  in  the  last  example 
placing  their  forepaws  upon  the  seated  figure  of  the  Goddess  corresponds 
with  that  which  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  Arslan  Kaia  monument 
continued  to  be  associated  with  Kybele  and  Rhea. 

On  the  cylinder  seals  of  the  Cypro-Mycenaean  class  there  is  also  evidence 
of  a  Lion  Goddess,  On  an  example  from  Salamis  a  seated  female  divinity  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  bird,  perhaps  a  dove,  and  places  her  right  on  a  low  pillar, 
representing  her  baetylic  form,  behind  which  is  a  rampant  lion  who,  resting 
one  paw  on  the  pillar-idol,  raises  the  other  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Lions  in 
the  schematic  pose  of  adorants  or  guardians  appear  before  several  of  the 
sacred  pillars  on  these  Cyprian  cylinders  which  in  some  cases  at  least  may 


*  See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Journ.  Hellen.  Stud.  ^  The     true    import    of    this    figure    was 

vol.  iii.   p.  18  seqq.  and  Plates  XVIII.,  XIX.  first   pointed    out  by    M.   Salomon   Reinach, 

One  group  is  thus  described  loc.   cit.  p.  19.  'Mirage  Orientale'  (Anthropologie,  iv.   1893, 

'Over   the   door   is  carved  an  obelisk.       On  p.    705).     M.  Reinach  justly  observes  '  cette 

each  side  of  the  obelisk  a  large  lion  is  carved  deesse    tient    la    place    de     la     colonne    de 

in  low  relief  rampant  with  its  fore-paw  on  Myc^nes  qui  appartient  au  stage  aniconique 

the  top  of  the  door. '      In  this  case  there  was  de  la  civilisation  grecque  :  le  monument  oil 

a  little  cub  below  each  of  the  lions.  ranthropomorphisme  se  fait  jour  est  certaine- 

^  Journ.  Hellen,  Stud.  vol.  v.  (1884),  pp.  244,  ment  le  plus  recent  des  deux.' 
245. 
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be  taken  to  represent  the  sanie^Goddess.     In  the  case  of  these  Cypriote  types 
we  are  led  from  the  associated  symbols  to  seek  a  celestial  divinity  who,  if  on 
the  Hellenic  side  of  her  being  she  approaches  Dione,  has  certain  attributes 
in  common   with  the  Egyptian  Hathor.     It  is  possible  that  both  in   Asia 
Minor  and  in  prehistoric  Greece  equally  with   Mycenaean   Cyprus  the   lion 
cult  may  have  passed   to  the  'Great   Mother'  of  the   indigenous  religions, 
owing  to  the  near  relation  in  which  Hathor  the  '  Great  Mother '  of  Egyptian 
cult  stood  to  the  Sun-God   who  was  there  the  special  Lord  of  Lions.      In 
considering    the    religious    subjects   on  the    Cypro-Mycenaean  cylinders  we 
shall  see  to  what  a  large  extent  the  cult  of  Hathor  left  its  impress  on  that 
of  the  Mycenaean  colonists,  and  the  same  influence  is  clearly  traceable  on 
the  contemporary  '  Hittite  '  art  of  Anatolia.     It  would  even  appear  that  the 
turret  or  mural  crown  common  to  the  Asiatic  Goddess  in  her  several  forms 
is  the  direct  derivative  of  the  '  House  of  Hor '  on  the  head  of  Hathor. 
Kybele  too  was  a  '  Virgo  Caelestis,'  with  sun  or  moon  for  her  attributes — 
Mother  according  to  one  tradition  of  Helios  and  Selene,^  just  as  the  closely 
allied  Hellenic  Rhea  is  made  the  Mother  of  the  Cretan  Light-God  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Zeus.     Her  title  of  Basileia  as  '  Queen  of  Heaven '  recalls  the 
title  of  Fanassa  applied  in  Cyprus  to  Dione  or  Aphrodite  Urania.     Finally 
the  Phrygian  Kybele  is  the  special  protectress  of  cities.      The  Mycenaean 
column  supports  the  roof-beams ;    in  her  mural  crown  the  Mother  Goddess 
supports  the  city  itself.     So  far  at  least  as  Mycenae  itself  was  concerned,  no 
more  appropriate  tutelary  image  could  have  been  found  for  its  citadel  gate. 
As  the  special  patroness  of  the  Tantalidae   Kybel^   wauld  have  been   the 
natural  protectress  of  the  city  of  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Agamemnon.^ 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pillar  image  between  the  lions  also  takes  a  male 
form.  Moreover,  the  lion  guardians  of  Egyptian  religious  art,  which,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  in  reality  supplied  the  starting-point  for  this  very  scheme, 
are  bound  up  with  the  cult  of  the  male  solar  divinities  Ra  and  Horus. 

The  alternative  substitution  of  a  male  and  female  divinity  for  the  pillar 
image  of  the  Lions' Gate  scheme  recalls  a  feature  in  this  early  aniconic  cult  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  drawn.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  same 
pillar  could  in  fact  become  by  turns  the  material  dwelling-place  of  either 
member  of  a  divine  pair.  At  Paphos,  for  instance,  it  could  represent  either 
Aphrodite  or  Aphrodites.  The  Semitic  religious  notions, — which  may  well 
have  had  a  much  wider  extension — according  to  which  what  is  practically 
the  same  divine  being  can  present  either  a  male  or  a  female  aspect,  fitted  in 
admirably  with  this  ancient  pillar  cult.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Lions'  Gate 
itself  and  of  one  of  the  engraved  seal-stones  cited  above,  there  is  a  feature 
which  strongly  confirms  the  idea  that  the  column  in  this  case  served  as  the 


*  Diodoros,  1.  iii.  c.  57.  claim  that  on  KoiSlrov  itirpa  to  be  the  oldest  of 

-  Pausanias  (iii.    22,   4)  mentions  a  temple  all  ami  the  work  of  Broteas  the  son  of  Tan- 

and  image  of  Mother  Goddess  at  Akriae  in  talos.      The   special    connexion    of   the    cult 

Lakonia,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  shrine  of  with  the  Tantalidae  makes  its  appearance  at 

the  kind  in  the  Peloponnese,  though  he  adds  Mycenae  the  more  probable, 
that  the  Magnesians,  to  the  north  of  Sipylos, 
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common  baetylic  materialisation  of  a  pair  of  divinities.  The  column  of  the 
tympanum  is  supported  by  two  altar  bases,  suggestive  of  a  double  dedication. 
Again,  on  the  engraved  stone  from  one  of  the  Greek  islands,  described  above 
each  of  the  lions  on  either  side  of  the  male  figure  places  his  feet  on  a 
separate  base,  which  may  be  taken  to  show  that  they  too  were  the  sacred 
animals  of  a  divine  pair.  If  the  lion  belonged  to  Kybele  and  Rhea,  it  is  also 
the  sacred  animal  of  the  Sun-God  with  which,  under  variant  names  and  in 
various  relations,  these  two  divinities  are  coupled.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Mycenaean  religion,  as  in  the  later  Phrygian,  the  female  aspect  of  divinity 
predominated,  fitting  on  as  it  seems  to  have  done  to  the  primitive  matriarchal 
system.  The  male  divinity  is  not  so  much  the  consort  as  the  son  or  youthful 
favourite.  The  relationship  is  rather  that  of  Rhea  than  of  Hera  to  Zeus,  of 
Adonis  rather  than  of  Ares  to  Aphrodite.  In  this  connexion  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  votaries  and  adorants  in  the 
Mycenaean  cult  scenes  are  female  figures,  and  in  some  cases  the  Goddess 
that  they  attend  or  worship  is  visible  in  anthropomorphic  form.  In  other 
scenes  of  a  similar  nature,  where  apparently  divinities  of  both  sexes  are 
represented,  the  God  is  either  in  the  background  as  on  the  great  Akropolis 
ring,^  or  holds  a  secondary  place  as  when  he  approaches  a  seated  Goddess.^ 


§  23.  The  Mycenaean  Daemons  in  similar  Heraldic  Schemes. 

An  interesting  parallel  to  the  substitution  of  anthropomorphic  figures 
of  divinities  for    the    baetylic    column    between  its    animal    supporters   is 

supplied  by  a  gem  recently  discovered 
by  Dr.  Tsuntas  in  a  tomb  of  the 
Lower  Town  of  Mycenae.^  In  this 
design  (Fig.  46)  a  Mycenaean  daemon 
of  the  usual  type  takes  the  place  of 
the  divinity  between  two  lions  whose 
front  legs  rest  on  what  appear  to  be 
two  altar  bases  with  incurving  sides. 
On  the  well  known  lentoid  stone  said 
(probably  erroneously)  to  have  been 
found  at  Corneto  or  Orvieto*  we  see 
the  converse  of  this  design,  in  which 
an  anthropomorphic  figure  stands  be- 
Fio.  46.— Daemon-  between  Lions,  tween  two  ewer  holding  daemons.     On 

Lentoid,  Mycenae.  the  glass  paste  reliefs,  of  which  illus- 


1  Fig.  4  above,  p.  108. 

"^  See  Fig.  51  below. 

'  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Tsuntas  I 
am  aVile  here  to  reproduce  this  interesting  and 
hitherto  unpublished  type. 

*  Arrnali    deW    Inatiluto,   1885,     PI.    GH.  ; 


Cook,  'Animal  Worship,' J. /f. 5.  xiv.  (1894) 
p.  120 ;  Helbig,  Question  Mycenienne,  p.  37 
(325)  Fig.  24  ;  Furtwangler,  Anf.  Gemmen,  iii. 
p.  37  Fig.  16  and  p.  38  note,  where  the 
alleged  provenience  is  with  reason  called  in 
(question. 
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trations  are  given  above,^  we  see  this  anthropomorphic  figure  replaced 
between  the  same  daemonic  attendants,  in  the  one  case  by  a  square  pillar  in 
the  other  by  a  columnar  tripod.  Wc  have  here  an  additional  example  of  the 
alternation  of  the  divinity  and  the  pillar  image. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  on  a  detailed  discussion  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  these  strange  Mycenaean  daemons.  It  must  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  give  strong  expression  to  the  belief  that  the  explanation  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Winter,  is  in  the  main  the  true  one,  and  that  they  represent 
a  Mycenaean  adaptation  of  an  Egyptian  hippopotamus  Goddess.^  The  head  of 
the  river  horse  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  lion,  and  the  whole  design 
including  the  dorsal  mane  and  appendage  has  been  crossed  with  the  type  of 
the  hippocampus,  already  familiar  in  Crete  on  seals  of  the  prae-Mycenean 
period.  The  frequent  use  of  this  Nilotic  type  in  these  heraldic  schemes  of  the 
Lions'  Gate  class  is  an  additional  corroboration  of  the  view  already  expressed, 
that  the  pillar  image  with  animal  supporters  finds  its  true  origin  in  Egyptian 
religious  art.  The  female  hippopotamus  Ririt,  the  image  of  a  constellation 
standing  in  connexion  with  the  '  Haunch,'  our  '  Charles'  Wain,'  ^  is  the  fitting 
companion  of  the  solar  lions,  griffins,  sphinxes,  and  krio-sphinxes  which  we 
have  already  recognised  among  the  supporters  of  the  Mycenaean  pillar 
images. 

§  24. — A  Mycenaean  '  Bethshemesh.' 


Among  the  scenes  of  adoration  of  pillars,  rayed  or  otherwise,  on  Cypro- 
Mycenaean  cylinders,  referred  to  in  section  18,  we  not  unfrequently  find  two 
such  pillars  introduced,  indicating  the  dual  cult  of  two  associated  divinities. 
A  good  example  of  this   dual   cult 


Of  ! 


from  Salamis  is  given  in  Fig.  47.* 
Here  we  see  two  .pillars,  the  taller 
of  which  is  rayed,  while  the  other 
has  a  very  well-marked  dividing  slab 
between  its  upper  and  lower  mem- 
bers. These  pillars  are  associated 
with  two  female  votaries  holding 
respectively  a  goat  and  an  ibex, 
while  the  orb  and  crescent  signs 
and  the  bovine  head  in  the  field 
above  point  to  a  combination  of 
solar    and    lunar   divinities.     It    is 

natural  to  infer  that  these  pillars  represent  severally  a  God  and  a  Goddess  and 
in  this  case  the  rays  seem  clearly  to  distinguish  the  solar  member  of  this 


^  r 


Fig.  47. — Dual  Pillar  Wokship  on  Cypuo- 
Mycenaean  Cylinder  (f) 


1  P.  117.     Figs.  13,  14. 

'^  Dr.  Winter  compares  Thueris.  As  noticed 
below,  her  counterpart  or  double  the  stellar 
Ririt  ha8  perhaps  a  better  claim. 


'  See  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilisation  (Engl. 
Ed.),  p.  94. 

*  Cesnola,  Salaminia,  PI.  XIII.  No.  29. 
The  material  is  haematite. 
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divine  pair.  An  interesting  parallel  to  this  dual  cult  is  presented  by  a  gold 
signet  ring,  procured  by  me  some  years  since  from  the  site  of  Knossos,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to  by  anticipation  as  supplying  evidence  of  excep- 
tional value  regarding  the  aniconic  cult  of  the  Mycenaean  world. 

The  signet  ring  from  the  site  of  Knossos  is  of  a  typical  Mycenaean  form, 
with  a  long  oval  bezel,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  hoop.  It  is  slightly 
worn,  but  the  details  of  the  design  are  still  clearly  displayed  (Fig.  48).  To 
the  extreme  left  of  the  field,  as  it  appears  in  the  impression,  is  seen  a  rocky 
steep  with  plants  or  small  trees  growing  on  it,  which  may  be  taken  to  show 
that  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  mountainous  locality.  Immediately  in  front  of  this 
is  a  female  figure  in  the  flounced  Mycenaean  dress  and  with  traces  of  long 
tresses  falling  down  her  back.  She  stands  on  a  stone  platform  which  reminds 
one  of  the  supporting  terraces  that  form  the  emplacement  of  buildings  in  so 


Fio.  48.— Dual  Pillau  Woushii'  on  Gold  Signet  Ring  from  Knossos  (f). 


many  of  the  prehistoric  hill  cities  of  Crete.  In  this  case  no  doubt  we  have 
to  do  with  an  open  court,  the  boundary  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  terrace 
wall,  on  the  other  steep  rocks — a  kind  of  outer  temenos  of  a  sanctuary.  This 
stone  base  recurs  beneath  the  cult  scenes  upon  several  Mycenaean  rings  to  be 
described  below. 

The  female  figure  who  stands  here  raises  her  hand  in  the  familiar 
attitude  of  adoration  before  an  obelisk-like  pillar,  in  front  of  which  descends 
another  small  figure,  the  male  sex  of  which  is  clearly  indicated.  This  male 
divinity — for  so  we  may  venture  to  call  it — holds  forth  what  appears  to  be 
a  spear  in  an  attitude  which  recalls  the  small  figure  that  hovers  above  the 
group  on  the  gold  ring,  already  referred  to,  from  the  Akropolis  Treasure  of 
Mycenae.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  characteristic  shield  which 
covers  the  body  of  the  figure  is  wanting.  The  God  is  entirely  nude, 
and  from  his  shoulders  shoot  forth  what  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  rays 
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rather  than  wings.     To  the  significance  of  this  feature  there  will  be  occasion 
to  return. 

Behind  the  tall  obelisk,  which  shows  four  rings  towards  its  base,  is  the 
gate  of  a  walled  enclosure  or  hypauthral  sanctuary,  beneath  which  is  seen  a 
second  smaller  column,  consisting  of  a  shaft  with  a  central  division,  and  a 
capital  and  base.  Above  the  cornice  of  the  walls  rise  the  branches  of 
a  group  of  sacred  trees,  with  what  appear  to  be  triply  divided  leaves  like 
those  of  a  fig-tree,  and  perhaps  fruit.  The  little  dots  on  the  walls  of  the 
shrine,  arranged  in  alternating  rows,  indicate  an  attempt  to  represent 
isodomic  masonry. 

Apart  from  the  narrower  field  of  comparisons  into  which  this  interest- 
ing design  leads  us,  its  broader  anthropological  aspects  stand  clearly  revealed. 
It  is  a  scene  of  stone  or  '  baetyl '  worship,  also  partly  associated  with  the  cult 
of  trees.  We  are  here  already  past  that  more  primitive  stage  of  the  religion 
so  well  illustrated,  for  example,  among  the  Melanesians,  in  which  any  stone 
or  rock  that  strikes  a  man's  fancy  may  become  the  local  habitation  of  a 
ghost  or  spirit.  On  the  Knossian  ring  we  see  stone  pillars  of  an  artificial 
kind,  and  belonging  to  a  more  formalised  worship,  though  still  essentially  of 
the  same  class.  The  obelisk,  here,  is  literally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Beth-el 
set  up  by  Jacob,  '  God's  house,'  and  the  God  is  seen  actually  in  the  act 
of  being  brought  down  by  the  ritual  incantation  of  his  votary  to  his  earthly 
tenement  of  stone. 

The  obelisk  with  the  God  descending  before  it  is  only  one  of  a  pair  of 
sacred  pillars  contained  in  the  same  cult  scene.  It  represents  the  male  form 
of  the  aniconic  image,  and  to  the  character  of  its  divine  attributes  w'e  shall 
have  occasion  to  return.  The  second  and  lower  column,  standing  apparently 
in  the  doorway  of  the  hypaethral  shrine,  possibly,  however,  intended  to  be 
looked  on  as  set  up  within  its  enclosure,  may  with  great  probability  be 
regarded  as  a  female  form  of  divinity,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  deity  in  which  the 
female  aspect  preponderated. 

We  are  struck,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  interesting  parallel  between  the 
position  of  the  pillar  under  the  gate,  and  that  of  the  aniconic  image  of  the 
Paphiau  Aphrodite  on  much  later  monuments.  Considering  the  many 
centuries  that  had  elapsed  between  the  date  when  this  Mycenaean  ring  was 
engraved,  and  the  earliest  representations  of  the  Paphian  shrine  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  some  divergence  in  the  outline  of  the  stone  might  naturally 
be  expected.  The  columnar  form  of  the  Mycenaean  type  has  been  softened 
perhaps  by  the  contamination  of  oriental  examples,  into  a  conical  outline. 
But  Cypriote  cylinders  of  Mycenaean  date  show  tiiat  in  fact  a  form  of 
aniconic  image  was  at  that  time  in  vogue  in  the  island,  absolutely  identical 
with  that  on  our  ring. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  pillar  visible  in  the  doorway  on  the 
Knossian  ring  are  the  broad  base  and  capital,  and  a  double  swelling  at  the 
centre,  which  divides  the  shaft  into  two.  In  this  respect  we  have  before  us 
a  close  parallel  to  the  double  pillars,  rayed,  or  otherwise,  on  the  Cy pro- 
Mycenaean  cylinders  described  in  the  preceding  section. 
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A  further  highly  interesting  point  of  comparison  is  supplied  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Mycenaean  seals  of  Cyprus,  as  on  the  Knossian  ring,  this  divided 
pillar  makes  its  appearance  as  one  of  a  pair.  In  the  example  already 
given  in  Fig.  47,  a  short  pillar  with  a  central  division  and  having  above 
it  a  bovine  head,  is  associated  with  another  higher  column,  from  the 
summit  of  which  issue  rays.  The  pillars  are  here  attended  by  flounced 
votaries  like  that  of  the  Cretan  signet,  and  the  combined  symbol  of  the  orb 
and  crescent  sufficiently  reveals  the  character  of  the  cult.  The  bovine  head 
above  the  shorter  pillar  in  this  case  probably  indicates  a  lunar  connexion. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Cypriote  examples 
the  female  divinity,  thus  represented  in  aniconic  form,  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  Goddess  whose  cult  was  in  later  times  specially  connected  with  Paphos. 
The  various  associations  in  which  the  stone  pillar  and  the  votaries  associated 
with  it  appear  on  the  cylinders  clearly  betray  her  true  character.  The  star 
and  cre^cent,^  the  rays  which  generally  issue  from  the  stone  itself,  point  to 
her  in  her  character  of  a  luminary  of  the  heavens,  Aphrodite  Urania.  In 
one  case  the  same  figure  of  a  lion  in  the  attitude  of  adoration  that  is  seen 
on  other  cylinders  before  the  rayed  pillar  ^  stands  behind  the  Goddess  herself, 
who  is  here  seated  on  a  throne  in  her  character  of  Fanassa,  and  holds  a 
dove  in  her  hand.^  The  cult  of  Aphrodite  under  the  name  of  Ariadn§  was 
also  known  in  Cyprus  and  it  is  in  this  Cretan  form  that  we  should  most 
naturally  recognise  the  female  consort  of  the  warrior  Light-God  on  the 
Knossian  signet. 

On  another  Cyprian  stoneT-a  rectangular  bead  or  '  tabloid '  of  steatite  * — 
we  find  the  same  conjunction  of  the  double  form  of  the  stone  pillar  (Fig.  49). 
On  one  side  is  a  divided  column,  in  this  case  rayed  above,  which  evidently 
corresponds  to  the  female  divinity.  On  the  other  side  is  a  more  obelisk- 
like column  on  a  double  pedestal  with  rays  issuing  on  every  side,  which  shows 
distinct  points  of  affinity  with  the  obelisk  on  the  Knossian  ring,  and  here, 
too,  we  may  infer  that  it  answers  to  the  male  member  of  a  divine  pair.  On 
a  parallel  bead-seal  the  double  rayed  column  of  the  female  divinity  is  coupled 
on  the  reverse  side  with  a  rayed  orb  in  place  of  the  obelisk.  The  solar 
attribution  could  not  be  more  clearly  indicated. 

In  the  Cypro-Mycenaean  versions  of  the  male  pillar  we  see  it  sur- 
mounted by  a  halo  of  rays.  On  the  Cretan  signet  ring  the  same  element  is 
supplied  by  the  rays  that  issue  from  the  shoulders  of  the  descending  God, 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  method  of  expressing  the  luminous  character 
of  the  divinity  was  borrowed  from  an  oriental  source.  Samas,  the  Babylonian 
Sun-God,  the  Canaanite  form  of  whose  name  appears  as  Shemesh,  was 
habitually    represented    with    rays    issuing    from    his    shoulders.      In    the 


1  In  the  cylinder  given  in  Salaminia,  PI.  PI.  XII.  No.  5)  ;  in  one  case  it  has  a  horse's 

XII.  No.   8  the   star  and   crescent   are  seen  mane  (PI.  XII.  No.  6). 
above  the  luminous  pillar.  3  Qp   j,;;.  pi.  xil.  No.  14. 

•^  Salaminia,  PI.  XII.  Nos.  7  ami  8.    Some-  <  Salaminia,  p.  145,  Fig.  138. 

times  the  adoring  animal  is  a  griffin  {op.  cit. 
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obeliskoid  pillar  of  the  Cretan  ring  we  have,  in  fact,  a  Mycenaean  Beth- 
shemesh,  the  material  place  of  indwelling  for  the  solar  deity  that  we  sec 
here  descending  upon  it,  as  Beth-el  was  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

The  obeliskoid  form  may  itself  be  regarded  as  another  trace  of  Egyptian 
influence  on  the  externals  of  Mycenaean  cult.  It  is  worth  remarkina  that 
this  earlier  aspect  of  the  Sun-God  as  a  pyramidal  pillar  clung  in  later  Greece 
with  great  persistence  to  the  cult  of  Apollo.  In  the  well-known  instance  of 
the  omphalos  at  Delphi,  the  stone,  though  a  lower  cone,  is  probably  a 
variant  of  the  same  obelisk-like  type.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  literal 
survivals  of  this  form  were  due  to  the  conservative  cult  of  north-western 
Greece.  On  the  coins  of  Ambrakia,  of  the  Illyiian  Apollonia  and  Orikos 
the  obelisk  of  Apollo  appears  in  a  form  practically  identical  with  that  found 
on  the  Cypriote  tabloid  (Fig.  49)  and  the  Knossian  ring.  Here,  as  there, 
moreover,  the  elongated  upper  part  of  the 
stone  rests  on  a  distinct  base,  with  two  or 
three  divisions  as  in  the  latter  example. 
May  we,  perhaps,  go  a  step  further  in  these 
cases  and  regard  the  solar  divinity,  who  is 
the  object  of  this  aniconic  cult  in  Epirus 
and  its  borderlands,  as  a  differentiated 
offshoot  of  a  warrior  God,  one  part  of  whose 
being  is  preserved  in  the  later  conception 
of  Zeus?  It  is  certain  that  at  Ambrakia 
the   type   is   associated   with   the  head    of 

Dione,  the  consort  of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus.  At  Amyklae  we  see  the  still 
partly  aniconic  image  of  the  prae-Dorian  Sun-God  associated  with  a  similar 
form  of  a  Goddess  known  as  the  armed  Aphrodite,  who,  on  her  Hellenic 
side,  is  indistinguishable  from  Dione.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arcadian 
Zeus  Lykaios  is  himself  the  'God  of  Light.'  In  Crete,  where  this  luminous 
aspect  of  Zeus  is  particularly  strong,  Dione  appears  as  the  '  Mother '  of 
Pasipha^,  the  personification  of  the  full  moon. 

The  ancient  Light-God  of  Crete  and  Arcadia  may  not  improbably  turn 
out  to  be  a  deity  belonging  to  the  earlier  prae-Hellenic  population,  taken  over 
by  later  Greek  occupants  of  the  country.  It  is  possible  that  these  religious 
traditions  are  a  survival  of  a  time  when,  as  the  Cretan  evidence  so  strongly 
indicates,^  a  common  element  had  a  footing  on  both  the  Libyan  and  Aegean 
shores.  Such  a  connexion  would  best  explain  the  deep  underlying  influence 
of  Egyptian  solar  cult  which  our  researches  so  continually  encounter.  The 
fact  that  in  one  place  this  Light-God  is  identified  with  ApoJlo,  in  another 
with  a  form  of  Zeus,  of  Dionysos,  or  of  Ares,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  adaptation  from  a  foreign  source.  The  true  Hellenic  Zeus  was 
rather  the  personification  of  the  luminous  sky,  and  Dione  as  she  appears  in 
her  oldest   Epirote  home  is  simply  his  female  form.     The    fusion  of  the 


Fig.  49. — Double  Representatiox 
OF  Rayed  Pillars,  on  Tarloid 
Bead-Seal,  old  Salamis. 


1  See  '  Further  Discoveries  of  Cretan  and  Aegean  Script ;  with  Proto-Egyptian£and  Libyan 
Comparisons,'  J.H.S.  xvii.,  1897. 
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Hellenic  Zeus  with  a  divinity  representing  Mentu  Ra,  the  warrior  Sun-God 
of  Egypt,  would  naturally  favour  the  assimilation  of  the  female  aspect  of 
both  divinities,  of  Dione  namely  and  Hathor. 

On  the  ring  from  Knossos  this  warrior  Sun-God  is  armed  with  a  spear 
or  javelin — an  archaic  trait  preserved  by  the  Amyklaean  Apollo  and  the 
solar  Ares  of  Thrace.     Elsewhere  on  the  great  signet  ring  from  Mycenae 


Fig.  50.— Rayed  Shield-bearing  God  on  Painted  Sarcophagus,  Milato,  Crete. 

and  the  painted  tablet  we  see  a  descending  armed  divinity  holding  a  large 
8-shaped  body-shield.  An  interesting  piece  of  Cretan  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  this  Mycenaean  shield  could  on  occasion  be  equally  associated 
with  the  primitive  Light-God  of  the  Knossos  signet.  In  a  chambered  tomb 
at  Milato  in  Crete,  the  mother-city  of  the  better  known  Miletos,  excavated 
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by  me  in  1899,  was  a  painted  clay  ossuary  chest  or  larnax  of  the  usual 
Cretan  type,— copied,  it  may  be  observed,  from  the  wooden  chests  of  con- 
temporary Egypt,— one  end  of  which  presented  a  male  figure  that  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  divinity  (Fig.  50).  With  one  hand  the  God  holds 
out  a  large  body-shield  of  the  usual  type  and  from  his  neck,  in  this  case, 
immediately  above  the  shoulders  issue  undulating  lines  which  seem  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  rays  of  the  Knossian  divinity  and  still  more  nearly  of  the 
wavy  lines  that  issue  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Babylonian  Samas.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  holds  anything  in  the  other  hand. 

§  25. — Cult  Seems  relating  to  a  Watrior  God  and  Ms  Consort. 

The  alternative  appearances  of  the  rayed  solar  God  of  the  Knossian  ring 
or  the  Milato  sarcophagus  holding  out  in  the  one  case  a  spear,  in  the  other 
the  Mycenaean  body-shield,  render  almost  inevitable  the  comparison  of  these 


Fio.  51. — Armed  God  and  Seated  Goddess  on  Electrum  Signet  Ring,  Mycenae. 


Cretan  types  with  the  descending  armed  figure  on  the  great  signet-ring  of 
Mycenae.  In  that  case,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,^  the  material  form 
of  the  divinity  is  probably  to  be  recognised  in  the  double  axe  that  fills 
the  field  between  the  descending  warrior  God  and  his  seated  consort.  As 
already  noted,  the  '  labrys '  symbol  of  the  Cretan  and  Carian  Zeus,  coupled 
with  the  sun  and  moon  above,  sufficiently  define  the  character  of  the 
divine  pair  here  represented.  The  poppies — emblem  of  sleep  and  the 
oriental  kHf — held  by  the  seated  Goddess,  were  in  later  times  generally 
an  attribute  of  Demeter,  but  at  Sikyon  also  of  Aphrodite.^  It  has  been 
already  suggested  that,  whatever  name  may  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  Goddess  of  the  Mycenaean  cult-scenes,  whether  in  Cyprus  or  Greece 
proper,  a  part  of  her  mythic  being  survived  in  that  of  the  Goddess  who  in 
Crete  is  best  known  by  her  epithet,  Ariadne.' 

^  See  above,  p.  107  seqq.  other,  Pans.  ii.  10,  5.    Cf.  Furtwiingler,  Mi/L: 

-  The  Aphrodite   of    Kanachos  at  Sikyon       Vasen,  p.  79,  and  Aiitike  Gemmen,  p.  36. 
held  poppies  in  one  hand  and  an  apple  in  the  '  Hesych.  aSy6y,  ayvSi',  Kpfjrts.     The  form 
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On  an  electrum  signet  ring  from  a  tomb  of  the  Lower  Town  of  Mycenae/ 
opened  by  Dr.  Tsuntas  in  1893,  we  may  also  with  great  probability  recognise 
the  same  divine  pair  (Fig.  51).  The  Goddess  is  here  seated  with  her  back 
to  a  bush  upon  what  may  be  variously  interpreted  as  a  simple  scat  or  a  small 
shrine.  The  male  divinity  here  stands  naked,  except  for  his  girdle  and  anklets, 
and  armed  with  a  spear  or  javelin.  His  left^  forearm  is  bent  forward 
and  crosses  that  of  the  Goddess  in  the  same  position,'^  and  the  figures  of  both 
divinities  express  the  same  significant  gesture  in  which  a  forefinger  and 
thumb  are  pressed  together.  This  is  a  very  widespread  expedient  of  sign- 
language  for  indicating  agreement,  and  to  the  modern  Neapolitan  still 
conveys  the  idea  of  plighted  troth.* 

Two  other  signet  rings  remain  to  be  described  which'  afford  some 
striking  points  of  comparison  with   that   from   the   Akropolis  Treasure  of 

Mycenae.  One  of  these  (Fig. 
52)  ^  was  found  in  the  Vapheio 
tomb  near  Sparta.  The  other 
(Fig.  53)  ^  was  procured  by  Dr. 
Tsuntas  in  1895  from  a  tomb  in 
the  lower  town  of  Mycenae,  Both 
designs  present  such  an  obvious 
parallelism  in  their  general  com- 
position that  they  may  best  be 
described  together. 

On  the  Vapheio  ring  (Fig. 
52)  we  see  a  female  figure,  here 
probably  to  be  identified  with 
the   seated   Goddess   on   Schlie- 


FiG.  52. — Religious  Scene  on  Gold  Signet 
Ring  from  Vapheio  Tomb  (J). 


'Apiiyvrj  also  appears  on  vases,  0.  Jahn,  EinL 
in  d.  Vasenhinde,  etc.  ;  C.I.G.  7441,  7692. 
Cf .  •  StoU,  Art.  '  Ariadne '  in  Reseller's 
Lexilon. 

^  Fig.  51  is  drawn  from  a  cast  kindly  sup- 
plied me  by  Dr.  Tsuntas  shortly  after  its 
discovery.  The  ring  is  described  in  Tsuntas 
and  Manatt,  Mycenaean  Age,  p.  172.  It  has 
since  been  reproduced  by  Furtwiingler,  A  ntike 
Gemmen,  iii.  p.  .36,  Fig.  14  and  by  H.  von 
Fritze,  Slrena  Helhvjiana,  p.  73,  6. 

-  Here  as  elsewhere  the  designs  are  tie- 
scribed  as  they  appear  in  the  impression. 

'  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  a 
minute  examination  of  the  engraving,  tlie 
hand  of  the  male  figure  is  not,  as  interpreted 
by  Dr.  Furtwhngler  (Antike  Gemmen,  p.  36), 
grasping  the  Goddess's  wrist  but  simply 
repeats  the  same  gesture.  According  to  Dr. 
Furtwangler's  interpretation  of  the  action  it 
is  the  well  known  symbolic  gesture  (xf'p^s 
^irl   Kapirt^)  for  the  leading  home  of  a  bride. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  alternative  explana- 
tion offered  below  does  not  essentially  differ 
in  its  general  significance. 

•*  See  Garrick  Mallery,  '  Sign  Language 
among  the  North  American  Indians  compared 
with  that  among  other  peoples  and  with 
Deaf  Mutes'  (Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  oj 
Ethnology,  Washington,  i.  1881),  p.  286,  Figs. 
61  and  62,  and  Fig.  81  from  De  Jorio,  La 
Mimica  degli  Antichi  investigata  nel  Gestire 
Napoletano  (Naples,  1832). 

^  Tsuntas,  'Z<p.  'Apx-  1889,  PI.  X.  39,  and 
p.  170  :  Tsuntas  and  Manatt,  Myc.  Age, 
p.  225  ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  U Art  etc.  vi. 
p.  847,  Fig.  431.  Reichel,  Horn.  Wafen,  p.  6, 
Fig.  4  ;  Furtwangler,  A  nt.  Gemmen,  PI.  II. 
19,  and  vol.  ii.  9;  Fritze,  Strena  Helbigiana, 
p.  73,  Fig.  7. 

^  Furtwangler,  Ant.  Gemmen,  PI.  VI.  3 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  25.  Fritze,  ojt.  cit.  p.  71 
Fig.  7. 
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niann's  ring,  who  stands  beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of  a  fruit  tree 
at  the  foot  of  which  appears  to  be  a  stone  pillar,^  the  redupHcated  version 
of  divinity.  Rocks  below  indicate  that  this  is  on  a  height,  and  a  male 
figure,  naked  except  for  his  sandals  and  gaiter-l'ke  foot  gear  and  the 
usual  loin-cloth  and  girdle,  is  seen  in  an  energetic  attitude  either  plucking 
the  fruit  for  the  Goddess  from  her  own  tree  or  pulling  down  the  branch  for 
her  to  gather  it  from.  On  Schliemann's  ring  a  small  female  attendant 
behind  the  tree  is  seen  engaged  in  plucking  fruit  for  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  recently  discovered  ring  from  Mycenae  (Fig.  53)  this  part  of  the 
scene  is  reproduced  with  some  variations  in  detail  but  with  great  general 
correspondence.  The  whole  group  is  here  placed  on  a  stone  base  or  terrace 
recalling  that  of  the  Knossian  ring  (Fig.  48),  but  here  apparently  of  ruder 
and  smaller  masonry.  Here  a  flounced  figure  answering  apparently  to  the 
Goddess  on  the  Vapheio  ring  stands  with  her  hands  drawn  towards  her  waist. 


Fio.  53.  — Rklioiouk  Scene  on  Gold  Signet  Ring  from  Mycenae  (f). 


The  broader  features  of  sign-language  are  very  universal  in  their  application 
and  in  this  case  a  common  gesture  for  hunger  among  the  American  Indians 
may  supply  a  useful  parallel.  It  is  made  '  by  passing  the  hands  towards  and 
backward  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  denoting  a  gnawing  sensation,'-  and 
the  pietograph  for  this  sign  curiously  recalls  the  attitude  of  the  figure  on  the 
ring.  This  explanation  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  Goddess 
here  is  seen  looking  towards  the  fruit-laden  boughs  of  her  sacred  tree  while 
a  male  attendant,  in  the  same  energetic  attitude  as  the  similar  figure  on  the 
ring  from  Mycenae,  hastens  to  satisfy  her  desire  by  pulling  down  a  branch  of 


'  This  tree  has  been  desciibeil  by  Tsuntas, 
'E<^.  'Apx-j  1890,  p.  170,  as  growing  out  of  a 
large  vessel  (ai<r«l  airb  o77€ioi»  iirifi-nKovs  iK<pv6- 
Hfvov),  but  a  comparison  with  the  parallel 
ring  from  Mycenae  (Fig.  53)  inclines  me 
to  believe  that  the  object  below,  though 
certainly  tub-like,  is  a  somewhat  thick 
H.S.— VOL.   XXI. 


column. 

'^  Garrick  Mallery,  '  Pictographs  of  the 
North  American  Indians,'  Fourth  Atinual 
Report  of  (he  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1886,  p. 
2.36,  and  cf.  Fig.  155,  p.  235,  representing  the 
celebrated  rock-painting  on  tlie  Tule  River. 
California. 
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the  tree.  The  designs  on  both  rings,  which  have  been  hitherto  described 
as  scenes  of  an  orgiastic  dance,  are  in  fact  full  of  meaning  and  depict  an 
act  of  divine  communion — the  partaking  by  the  Goddess  of  the  fruit  of  her 
sacred  tree.  In  this  case  as  in  the  other  the  tree  is  in  immediate  association 
with  a  sacred  pillar,  here  seen  in  its  shrine.  The  tree  seems  to  spread  from 
the  top  of  a  small  sanctuary  raised  on  a  high  base  and  displaying  an 
entablature  supported  by  two  columns,  in  the  opening  between  which,  but 
not  reaching  as  far  as  the  impost,  is  seen  the  pillar  form  of  the  divinity. 
Probably  as  in  the  case  of  the  Knossian  ring  which  supplies  a  somewhat 
similar  effect  the  tree  must  really  be  regarded  as  also  standing  within  the 
shrine  or  ternenos. 

In  the  field  above  to  the  right  of  the  central  figure  on  the  Vapheio  ring, 
together  with  two  uncertain  objects,  one  of  which  may  be  a  spray  or  an  ear  of 
barley,  there  appears  a  device  of  symbolic  significance. 

This  object  (Fig.  54,  5)  is  described  by  Dr.  Tsuntas  as  a  cross-like  axe 
with  two  appendages  while  Dr.  Max  Meyer  speaks  of  it  simply  as  a  double- 
axe.^     It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  the  lower  extremity  terminates  in 


I  a  3  4  '  6 

Vic.  54. — Sv.Miior.s   dkuived   from  the    Egyptian   Ankh.     tl.    The   Ankh.      2.    Two-armed 
Egyptian  Form.     3  and  4.    Hittlte  Types.     5.    From  Mycenaean  Ring.     6.    On   Carthaginian 

Stele. 


the  same  way  as  the  two  side  limbs  and  that  in  neither  case  is  there  any 
true  delineation  of  an  axe — though  the  curving  edges  may  not  improbably  be 
due  to  some  cross  influence  from  the  double-axe  symbol. 

For  the  true  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  present  figure  we  must  look 
on  the  Hittite  side.  It  is  in  fact  unquestionably  allied  to  a  modification  of 
the  Egyptian  Ankh  or  symbol  of  life  and  divinity  (Fig.  54,  1)  which  effected 
itself  in  the  '  Hittite  '  regions  of  Anatolia  and  Northern  Syria.  Already  on 
a  cylinder  of  rather  early  Chaldaean  type,  but  probably  belonging  to  that 
region,  the  Ankh  is  seen  in  its  Egyptian  form  as  a  symbol  of  divinity  behind 
the  hand  of  a  seated  God.^  Somewhat  later  it  becomes  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  cult-scenes  and  is  also  an  accompaniment  of  Hittite  princes.^  Already  in 
some  versions  of  the  Ankh  belonging  to  the  earliest  dynasties  of  Egypt,  it 
appears  with  a  divided  stem  below.*  In  accordance  with  a  well-known 
tendency  of  Hittite  art,  whether  or  not  with  a  reminiscence  of  this  very 


'  Jahrhuchd.  k.  d.  Imt.  7  (1892),  p.^lOl.  So 
too  Fritze,  op.  cit. 

-  Lajarde,  Culte  de  Mithra,  PI.  XXXVI. 
Fig.  1.3. 

3  Cf.  Lajarde,  op.  cit.  PI.   XXXIV.  Fig.  6  ; 


PL  XXXV.  Figs.  2  and  4  ;  PI.  XXXVI.  Figs. 
8,  9,  10  and  11. 

■*  On  objects  belonging  to  tlie  first  Dynasties 
found  by  M.  Amelineau  at  Abydos. 
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early  Egyptian  tradition,  the  symbol  now  shows  a  tendency  to  acquire  two 
legs  and  even  at  times  a  head.  On  the  Tarsus  seaP  it  appears  above 
an  altar  and  associated  with  other  ritual  scenes,  in  slightly  variant  fcjrnis 
in  which  the  lower  limb  has  divided  into  two  legs  and  the  circle  at  the 
top  has  sometimes  a  kind  of  conical  cap  (see  Fig.  54,  3).  On  a  cylinder^ 
it  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  an  attendant  behind  a  princely  worshipper  in 
a  form  which  combines  the  two  legs  with  the  original  lower  limb  (Fig.  54,  4). 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  this  last  modification  with  those  on  the 
Tarsus  seal  to  see  that  in  the  Mycenaean  figure  we  have  to  do  with 
another  member  of  the  same  series.  In  other  words  the  Mycenaean  symbol 
is  a  direct  derivative  from  the  Egyptian  ankh,  as  a  sign  of  divinity, 
through  intermediate  forms  which  must  be  sought  in  the  cycle  of  Hittite 
iconography.  This  symbol  both  on  the  Tarsus  and  Indilimma  seals  is 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a  triangular  sign  probably  denoting  a  Goddess 
and  must  itself  be  taken  to  represent  the  male  member  of  a  divine  pair. 
The  allied  form  (Fig.  54,  6)  was  copied  by  me  from  a  stele  at  Carthage,  and 
was  surmounted  by  the  orb  and  crescent  of  two  conjoined  divinities. 

In  the  present  case  the  curved  ends  of  three  of  the  limbs  suggest  as 
already  noted  that  this  ancient  symbol  has  been  crossed  by  that  of  the  double 
axe,  and  its  substitution  in  the  place  of  the  axe  and  armed  figure  on  the  ring 
from  the  Mycenae  treasure  seems  to  show  that  it  stands  here  in  connexion 
with  the  same  God.  It  may  therefore  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
immediately  below  it. 

The  discoverer  of  the  Vapheio  ring  failed  to  recognise  the  character  of 
the  representation  on  this  side  of  the  field  and  even  described  it  as  '  an  object 
like  an  insect,  but  of  disproportionate  size.'^  Max  Mayer,  Furtwiingler, 
H.  von  Fritze  and  others  have  since  seen  in  it  a  helmet  with  a  long  crest 
resting  on  a  shield.  A  close  examination  had  long  convinced  me  that  the 
representation  in  question  really  consisted  of  a  small  female  figure  in  the 
usual  flounced  dress,  with  one  arm  bent  under  her  and  the  other  stretched 
forward,  prostrate  on  a  large  Mycenaean  shield.  On  the  more  recently 
discovered  ring  from  Mycenae  we  now  see  a  different  version  of  the  same 
scene.  A  female  figure  in  the  habitual  costume  this  time  leans  forward 
resting  her  two  arms  in  a  pensive  attitude  on  the  balustrade  of  what  appears 


^  Cf.  Thomas  Tyler,  Babylonian  and  Orien-  cation   of    the   Ankh    is   the   arms,    in    the 

lal  Record,    1887,    pp.    150,    1.')!,   ami  'The  Hittite  the  legs. 

Nature  of  Hittite  Writing,'  Trans.  Couyreas  -  Lajarde,  op.  cit.  PI.  XVIII.  Fig.  7. 

of  OrieHtali>itf>,   London,    1892,    p.    2Q\    ■•ieqq.  ^  Xsuntas,    'E0.  'Apx-    1890,   p.    170  '  ovt*- 

As  Tyler  rightly  points  out,  this  development  KtifxfvSv  n  oxrd   ivrofiov   uirtp/ut'-ytflts.'       Max 

of  the  symbol  stands  in  a  near  relation  to  tlie  Mayer  {Jahrbuch  d.  Arch.  InM.  1892,  p.  189), 

'  headed  triangle '  emblem  of  Baal  and  Ash-  recognised    tlie   shield    but    took    the    figure 

toreth  on  Carthaginian  stelae.     Here  the  side  above  it  for  a  helmet  with  a  high  crest.     He 

limbs  assume  the  form  of  arms  and  this  an-  regards  the  shield  and  the  imaginary  helmet 

thropomorphised     symbol     seems     to     have  as  having  been  laid  aside  by  the  male  figure, 

affected  the  later  development  of  the  sacred  But  the  analogy  of  the  parallel  ring  Fig.  53 

cone  at  Paphos  and  elsewhere.     The  distin-  shows  that  the  figure  is  simply  an  attendant, 
guishing  feature  of  the  Carthaginian  modifi. 
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to  be  a  small  columnar  shrine  like  that  which  encloses  the  sacred  tree  and 
pillar  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  With  down-turned  face,  she  seems 
to  contemplate  the  contents  of  this  little  sanctuary,  which  is  divided  by  a 
central  column  into  two  compartments.  The  first  of  these,  hung  with  two 
festoons,  contains  a  short  baetylic  pillar  like  tluit  on  the  analogous  ring  from 
Vapheio.  In  the  second  is  what  on  minute  examination  appears  to  be  a 
miniature  but  clearly  defined  Mycenaean  shield.  Here  then  with  additional 
accompaniments  we  find  the  theme  of  the  outermost  design  of  the  Vapheio 
ring  also  reproduced  on  the  example  from  Mycenae.  In  one  case  we  see  a 
female  devotee  actually  prostrate  on  the  shield,  in  the  other  she  bends  down 
over  it  leaning  for  support  on  the  small  shrine  in  which  it  seems  to  be  hung. 
The  same  parallelism  thus  runs  through  all  the  leading  features  of  the  two 
rings. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  pair  of  scenes  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  field 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  body-shields.  But  this  dis- 
proportion is  really  conditioned  by  the  character  of  the  two  representations. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  shield  itself  and  the  recumbent 
votary.  In  the  other,  the  female  figure  leans  on  a  shrine  containing  the 
shield,  and  the  size  of  the  shield  itself  is  naturally  reduced.  The  shrine 
itself,  we  may  imagine,  was  really  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  leaning 
figure,  and  the  whole  composition  is  analogous  to  others  of  the  same  glyptic 
cycle  in  which,  as  in  the  ring  shown  in  Fig.  64,  the  seated  Goddess  is  seen 
seated  against  the  shrine  containing  her  aniconic  image,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cypriote  cylinders,  using  the  sanctuary  itself  as  a  throne.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  this  that  the  shrine  itself  was  quite  so  diminutive. 

The  scene  to  the  right  of  the  first  ring,  the  female  figure  prostrate  on 
the  body-shield,  is  evidently  one  of  mourning  for  a  dead  warrior.  We  recall 
the  large  body-shield  covering  the  body  of  the  slain  combatant  beneath  the 
horses  of  the  chariot  on  the  funeral  stela  of  Mycenae,  though  in  the  present 
case  no  human  figure  is  visible.  The  shield  by  itself,  however,  is  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  departed  valour,  and  at  Falerii  we  find  the  early  Italian 
oval  shield,  afterwards  imitated  by  the  Gauls,  supplying,  as  laid  on  its  back, 
the  model  for  a  sepulchral  monument.  It  has  already  been  suggested  above,^ 
that  the  shield  equally  with  the  double  axe  may  be  regarded  as  the  material 
impersonation  of  the  divinity.  The  ancile  fallen  from  heaven,  which  represents 
the  Mycenaean  shield  on  Italian  soil,  recalls  the  sky-fallen  baetylic  stone. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  mourning  scene  on  the  ring 
does  not  refer  to  the  decease  of  a  human  warrior.  The  emblem  of  male 
divinity  above  must  reasonably  be  taken  in  connexion  with  it.  Moreover, 
on  Schliemann's  ring  from  the  Akropolis  treasure  at  Mycenae,  and  again  on 
the  painted  slab,  the  Mycenaean  boc'y-shield  appears  as  a  prominent  attribute 
of  a  warrior  God,  whose  character  in  the  case  of  the  ring  is  further  indicated 
by  the  double  axe. 

The  religious  intent  of  the  representation  is  further  brought  out  by  the 

1  Hee  p.    12-2. 
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companion  scene  on  the  more  recently  discovered  ring.  The  shrine,  in  which 
the  shield  is  here  apparently  hung  up,  and  the  baetylic  column  contained  in 
it,  gives  the  whole  an  aspect  of  consecration.  At  the  same  time,  the  tvttitude 
of  the  female  tigure  leaning  on  the  balustrade,  like  that  of  the  votary  prone 
on  the  shield  itself  on  the  other  signet,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  mourning. 
The  baetylic  column,  as  has  been  already  shown,  can  be  also  a  sepulchral 
monument,  not  necessarily  of  a  human  divinity.  We  seem  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  tomb  of  a  divine  hero,  or  rather  of  a  warrior  (jod. 

We  have  already  ventured  to  detect  one  surviving  offshoot  of  the  cult 
of  an  armed  Mycenaean  divinity  in  that  of  the  Amyklaean  Apollo,  common 
both  to  Cyprus  and  Laconia,  and  the  affiliation  with  Apollo  in  another  form 
is  brought  out  by  the  persistence  of  the  primitive  aniconic  image  in  the  case 
of  Apollo  Agyieus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spear  is  also  an  early  attribute 
of  Zeus,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  double-axe,  or  labrys,  on  the  ring 
from  the  Mycenae  Treasure,  brings  the  male  divinity  into  a  close  relationship 
with  the  Zeus  Labrandeus  of  Karia,  and  the  Zeus-Minos  of  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth.  At  Knossos,  his  aspect  as  a  solar  deity,  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  gold  ring  from  that  site,  is  brought  out  by  his  connexion  with 
PasiphaS,  the  Moon  Goddess.  Elsewhere,  as  at  Gortyna,  we  see  the  Cretan 
Zeus  associated  with  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Telephassa,  another  form  of  the 
Moon  Goddess. 

But  this  identification  of  the  armed  divinity  of  this  dual  cult,  of  whom 
the  Mycenaean  body-shield  might  be  regarded  as  a  special  attribute,  with 
the  '  Cretan  Zeus  *  of  later  religious  tradition,  supplies  an  interesting  com- 
mentary ou  what  appears  to  be  the  sepulchral  shrine  and  suspended  shield 
on  our  ring.  We  have  here,  it  may  be,  a  prehistoric  representation  of  the 
'  Tomb  of  Zeus.' 


§   26. — Sacral  Gateways  or  Portal  Shrines,  mostly  associated  ivith  Sacred  Trees. 

The  sanctity  of  the  portal  or  doorway  in  primitive  cult  is  very  general,^ 
and  its  association  with  the  sacred  tree  is  well  brought  out  by  some  of 
the  Pompeian  wall-paintings.  To  this  day  the  traveller  in  the  Caucasus 
may  see  outside  the  Ossete  houses  a  rude  arch  or  gateway  placed  beside 
the  stump  which  represents  the  ancestral  tree  of  the  household.  In 
Phrygia  we  have  a  series  of  inscriptions  coupling  the  altar  (^w/xo?)  and 
doorway  (dvpa),  as  sacral  erections.  The  doorway  itself,  like  the  dolmen 
in  parts  of  India,  can,  as  much  as  the  baetylic  pillar,  serve  as  the  tem- 
porary dwelling  place  of  the  God  or  Spirit  and,  in  a  sense,  as  his  material 


miage. 

In  the  gold  ring  (Fig.  55)  from  the  Lower  Town  of  Mycenae,  a  man  in  the 
usiial  Mycenaean  garb,  who  perhaps  answers  to  the  male  attendant  of  the 
Goddess  in  other  religious  scenes,  is  seen  reaching  out  his  hand  towards  the 


'  For  the  triliths  of  primitive  cult  we  need  go  no  fmlher  than  Stonelieiige. 
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topmost  bough  of  what  is  perhaps  also  intended  for  a  fruit  tree.  Behind  him 
with  the  branches  of  another  tree  visible  above  the  back,  stands  a  large  agrimi 
or  Cretan  wild  goat — an  animal  seen  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  female 
votaries.  This  goat  may  represent  the  sacred  animal  of  either  the  male  or 
female  member  of  the  divine  pair  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sections.  As 
an  attribute  of  Aphrodite  it  is  well  known  in  later  cult;  on  the  other  hand 
the   votive   remains   of  the    Diktaean   Cave   as   well   as   the   traditions   of 


FlU.    55.— POKTAL  SUKINE  ON  GoLD  SiGNET  RiNG  FUOM   MyCENAE  (J). 


Amaltheia  tend  to  show  that  this  animal  was  sacred  to  the  indigenous 
'  Zeus  '  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  bull.  The  ox  indeed  in  any  form  seems 
to  be  absent  in  the  more  primitive  archaeological  strata  of  the  island.  Though 
frequent  in  representations  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  among  the  earlier 
Cretan  pictographic  figures  it  is  entirely  non-apparent. 

The    '  portal   shrine '  here  seems  to    be  supported  on    either  side  by 
double  columns.     The  same  type  of  shrine  recurs  on  an  unpublished  gold 

ring  from  Mycenae  (Fig.  56).^  Here 
we  see  a  female  votary  standing  in 
a  half  facing  attitude  between  a  tri- 
foliate tree  or  group  of  three  trees 
— for  the  trunk  too  seems  to  be 
triply  divided — and  a  small  shrine 
on  a  rocky  knoll.  The  sprays  of 
some  smaller  plants  rise  on  each 
side  of  her,  and  two  longer  shoots 
form  a  kind  of  canopy  over  the  tree 
and  the  standing  figure.  The  votary 
herself  wears  the  usual  Mycenaean 
dress  and  the  long  plaits  of  her 
hair  stream  down  beneath  her  right  arm,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
encircled  with  a  ring.      Her  feet  point  in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  but  her 


Fio.  56. — Cult  Scene  with  Sacked  Thee  and 
PuuTAL  ON  Gold  Signet  Ring,  Mycenae  (J). 


'  In  my  own  collection. 
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lieail  and  the  upper  part  of  her  body  are  turned  backwards,  so  that  she  gazes 
on  the  rock  shrine,  towards  which,  moreover,  her  riglit  hand  is  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  adoration. 

The  shrine  itself  consists  of  what  are  apparently  two  pairs  of  slender 
pillars  supporting  an  entablature  consisting  of  tliree  members— an  architrave, 
a  frieze  with  vertical  lines,  which  seem  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the 
lines  of  the  columns  below,  and  a  wider  cornice  above.  The  whole  forms  a 
kind  of  archway,  and  between  the  double  columns  is  visible  a  small  object 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  flying  bird.  Resting  on  the  entablature  is  seen 
one  of  the  usual  two-horned  appendages  of  Mycenaean  cult,  from  behind 
which  rises  a  spray.  Two  other  small  sprays  shoot  from  the  rocks  immediately 
on  either  side  of  the  shrine.  These  connecting  sprays  and  the  divided 
attitude  of  the  Goddess  link  together  the  sanctity  of  the  triple  tree  and 
the  shrine. 

On  another  signet  ring  of  gold  found  by  Dr.  Tsuntas,  in  1895,  in  a 
tomb  of  the  Lower  Town  of  Mycenae,^  occurs  a  cult-scene,  somewhat  enig- 
matic in  its  details,  which  requires  careful  analysis  (Fig.  57).     Two  female 


Fig.  57.— Cult  Scene  with  Sacued  Tree  and  Poktal  ;  Gold  Signet  Ring,  Mycenae  (J). 

votaries  of  the  usual  type  stand  on  a  stone  terrace,  on  either  side  of  a  central 
tree  shrine,  which  is  raised  on  a  graduated  base.  The  summit  sanctuary 
consists  of  a  group  of  the  three  trees,  the  heads  of  which  appear  above,  and 
the  trunks  within  an  arch,  which  consists  of  an  entablature  supported  by  two 
pillars  built  of  a  series  of  separate  blocks.  From  the  centre  of  this,  a  line  of 
dots,  perhaps  representing  a  path — the  via  sacra  to  the  shrine — descends  to 
the  terrace  below.  At  this  point,  on  either  side,  are  what  appear  to  be  two 
doors,  with  an  interval  between,  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  open,  and  some- 
what recalling  the  Gates  of  Heaven,  opened  wide  by  the  attendant  genii  for 
the  passage  of  Samas,  as  seen  on  Chaldaean  cylinders.  We  may,  perhaps, 
suppose  that  the  whole  represents  a  shrine  on  a  peak  surrounded  by  a  temenos 


1  I  also  owe  the  impression  from  which 
Fig.  57  has  been  drawn  to  Dr.  Tsuntas's  kind- 
ness.    The  signet  has  since  been  figured  by 


Furtwangler,  Ant.  Oemmen.  ii.  p.   24,  and  by 
H.  von  Fritze,  op.  cit.  p.  73,. 5. 
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wall,  which  is  here  made  to  descend  in  regular  steps.  Ou  the  lower  step  of  this 
is  seen,  on  either  side,  a  cypress-like  tree,  and  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
recognised  behind  the  adorant  to  the  right,  surrounded  with  a  dotted  oval, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  kind  of  sacred  halo  like  that 
round  the  Cypriote  obelisks  and  pillars.  Behind  the  other  female  worshipper 
is  a  bush-covered  rock. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  significance  of  the  tree  trinity 
in  the  central  sanctuary  of  this  design,  which  also  seems  to  find  a  parallel  in 
the  last  described  signet  rinjj. 

An  illustration  of  a  holy  gateway  or  shrine  without  a  sacred  tree  is 
supplied  by  a  gold-plated  silver  ring  (Fig.  58),^  found  by  Dr.  Tsuntas,  in  a 
tomb  of  the  lower  town  of  Mycenae  in  1893.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bezel  has  unfortunately  perished,  but  the  remaining  half  shows  the  upper 
parts   of   the  bodies   of  three   female    votaries,  the   middle   one   of   whom 


Fio.  58.— Sacral  Gateway  and  Votaries  on  Gold-plated  Silver  Ring,  Mycenae  (J). 


raises  her  hand  in  the  attitude  of  adoration  before  two  upright  double 
columns,  supporting  a  kind  of  double  impost  or  lintel  upon  which,  as  a 
sign  of  its  sanctity,  rests  the  cult  object,  already  referred  to  as  '  the  horns  of 
consecration.' 

On  a  steatite  bead  seal  of  somewhat  rude  execution,  found  in  a  Mycenaean 
beehive  tomb  at  Ligortino,  in  Crete,  there  occurs  a  somewhat  variant  design 
(Fig.  59).2  The  doorway  here  seems  to  belong  to  a  kind  of  temenos,  analogous 
on  a  smaller  scale  to  that  of  Fig.  48  above,  within  which  the  tree  perhaps  rose 
on  an  elevation.  The  tree  itself  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  a  small  inner 
fence,  just  as  the  sacred  cone  on  the  coins  of  Byblos  appears  in  a  lattice-work 


1  From  an  impresaion  taken  with  Dr. 
Tsuntas's  kind  permission.  The  signet  is  also 
reproduced  by  Fiirtwiingler,  Ant.  Gemmen, 
PI.  yi.  4,  and  by  H.  v(m  Fritze,  Strena 
IldhiyiaiM,  p.  72,  4. 

-  The  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  this 


tomb  were  acquired  by  the  Lonvre  ;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  lentoid  intaglio  in  ques- 
tion is  wanting.  Fig.  59  above  is  from  a 
sketch  of  the  stone  made  by  me  when  it  was 
in  the  finder's  possession  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb. 
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enclosure  within  the  great  court  of  the  temenos.  Behind  this  rises  a  horned 
prominence  which  either  represents  a  part  of  the  usual  two-horned  cult  object 
or  a  single  horn  having  the  same  sacral  import.  It  supplies  an  interesting 
parallel  to  the  single  horn  on  the  capstone  of  the  cellular  shrine,  to  be 
described  in  the  next  section,  the  misinterpretation  of  which  as  the  back  of 
a  throne  led  Dr.  Reichel  so  far  astray.^ 

A  female  votary  stands  before  the  enclosure  with  the  hand  raised  in  the 
usual  attitude  of  adoration.  But  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  design 
remains  to  be  described.  Behind  the  doorway  and  beneath  the  platform  on 
which  the  tree  rests  is  engraved  a  large  crescent  which  clearly  connects  this 
cult  scene  with  a  lunar  divinity.     The  position  of  this  crescent,  which  appa- 


FiG.  59.— Sacred  Tree  and  Enclosure  on  Steatite  Lentoid,  Ligortino,  Crete  (?). 

rently  brings  it  into  relation  with  a  sanctuary  below  this,  suggests  the 
explanation  that  the  gateway  and  outer  temenos  may  have  led  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cave  sacred  to  the  Moon  Goddess,  above  which  again  was  a  holy  tree, 

§  27. — The  Dolmen  Shrines  of  Primitive  Cult  and  Dove  Shrines  of  Mycenae. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  objects  described  in  the  preceding  section 
as  sacral  doorways  or  portal  shrines  really  represent  slabs  supported  by  four, 
pillars,  and  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  holy  '  table-stones,'  or  to  adopt  the 
well-known  Celtic  word  for  this  religious  structure,  with  '  dolmens.'      The 
double  pillars  on  either  side  of  some  of  the  examples  given  might  bear  out 


>  See  bel(jw  p.    189. 
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this  idea,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  elaborate  entablature  of  two  stages, 
which  they  support,  weighs  in  favour  of  the  sacral  gateway. 

In  considering  the  pillar  cult  of  the  Mycenaeans  we  are  continually  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  aspect  of  this  ancient  worship,  which  can  never  be 
lost  sight  of — its  connexion  namely  with  the  monumental  forms  of  primitive 
sepulchral  ritual.  In  India,  where  a  living  study  can  be  made  of  this  baetylic 
cult,  it  is  seen  at  every  turn  to  be  deep-rooted  in  sepulchral  religion.  The  stone 
chamber  of  the  grave  mound  can  itself  be  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
Spirit,  and  receive  worship  as  a  divinity.  At  other  times  it  is  dissociated  from 
direct  sepulchral  contact,  and  becomes  a  miniature  shrine  for  a  small  pillar  idol. 
Good  examples  of  a  dolmen  shrine  of  this  kind  placed  at  the  foot  of  sacred 
trees  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Shiarai  Hills  between  Madras  and  Malabar,^  of 
which  one  is  reproduced  for  comparison  in  Fig.  GO.  •  Here  we  see  the  rude 
baetylic   pillar  surrounded  by  smaller  pebbles,  set  up  on  the  floor  of  the 


Fig.  60. — Baetylic  Stone  in  Dolmen  Shrine,  Shiarai  Hills,  India. 

megalithic  cell  in  a  manner  which  recalls  the  small  pillars  seen  within  the 
shrines  in  some  of  the  Mycenaean  cult  scenes  described  above. 

In  other  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  baetylic  pillar  itself  performs 
a  structural  function  and  helps  to  support  the  capstone  of  its  dolmen  shrine. 

The  Mycenaean  column  in  its  developed  architectural  form,  as  can  be 
seen  from  its  entablature,  essentially  belongs  to  woodwork  structure.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  its  sanctity  as  a  *  pillar  of  the  house,'  may  at  times,  as  in 
the  instances  quoted  above,^  have  been  derived  from  the  original  sanctity  of 
the  tree  trunk  whence  it  was  hewn,  and  a  form,  in  this  way  possessing 
religious  associations,  have  been  taken  over  into  stone-work.  But  there 
is  also  what  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  among  the  Mycenaeans 
pillar  supports  of  a  very  primitive  form  of  stone  construction  have  left  their 
trace  on  the  Mycenaean  column  in  its  perfected  shape,  and  explain  indeed 
its  most  characteristic  feature,  namely  the  downward  tapering  outline  which 

^  M.   J.    Wallhouse,    'Non-Sepulchral  Rude  Stone  Monuments,'  Journ.   Anthr.  Intst.  vii. 
p.  21  seqq. 
-  See  p.  145. 
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distinguishes  it  alike  from  the  columns  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  from 
those  of  later  Greece. 

There  exists  a  well-marked  type  of  primitive  and  originally  sepulchral 
structures,  consisting  of  megalithic  blocks,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  massive 
side  walls,  stone  pillars  are  also  introduced  into  the  dolmen  chamber  to  give 
a  central  support  to  the  roof  slabs. 

This  form  of  construction  seems  to  be  quite  typical  in  the  Iberic  West.  In 
some  of  the  great  Spanish  megalithic  structures,  like  that  of  Antequera,  stone 
pillars  are  seen  at  intervals  along  the  centre  of  the  gallery  which  serve  as 
centi'al  supports  for  its  great  capping  slabs,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  the 
upright  blocks  that  form  the  side-walls.  In  more  than  one  type  of  pre- 
historic buildings  found  in  the  Balearic  islands  a  similar  structural  method 
presents  itself  (Figs.  61,  62)^     The  centre  of  a  horizontally  vaulted  chamber 


Fig.  61. — Pillared  Chambeu  of  'Nau,'  Minouca. 

derives  its  support  from  a  column  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  cross 
slabs  gradually  increasing  in  size  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
gradually  widening  pillar  and  capital.  The  object  of  this  is  to  meet  the 
inwardly  inclining  walls  of  the  chamber  and  form  a  kind  of  Tirynthian 
passage  all  round.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  its  most  characteristic  development 
this  class  of  pillar  supplies  a  simple  explanation  for  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
downward  taper  of  the  Mycenaean  column.  This  is  the  true  'Pillar  of  the 
House.' 

In  many  caves,  however,  the  Balearic  monuments,  and  notably  the  so- 
called  Talyots,  show  an  upright  block  with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  on  the 
top  of  which  one  or  more  '  capital '  slabs  are  laid.  Several  pillars  of  this  kind 
which  are  in  fact  huge  biliths  have  survived,  while  the  walls  of  the  surrounding 


^  Cartailhac,  Monuments  Primiti  s  den  ties       Fig.  62  from  an  underground  chamber  of  the 
Baleares.     Fig.  61  is  taken  from  a  monument       kind  known  as  '  Cova'  (op.  ci(.  p.  18). 
of  the  kind  known  as  *  Nau '  {op.  cit.  PI.  46), 
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chamber  built  of  smaller  blocks  have  been  entirely  ruined,  and  they  are 
popularly  known  as  'altars'  in  the  island.  The  buildings  in  which  they 
originally  stood  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ordinary  dwelling  houses  since,  as 
M.  Cartailhac  has  pointed  out,  only  a  single  structure  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  prehistoric  settlements  of  Minorca.  It  is  possible  there- 
fore that  they  were  shrines,  and  in  that  case  the  so-called  'altars'  may  well 
have  been  regarded  like  the  Mycenaean  and  Seinitic  '  pillars  of  the  house'  as 
the  seat  of  the  tutelary  divinity.  Many  of  the  Bhuta  stones  of  India,  already 
referred  to  as  baetylic  forms  of  a  spiritual  being,  consist  of  an  upright  pillar 
with  a  cross  piece  at  the  top  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  some 
such  primitive  structure  as  the  preceding. 

We  shall  see  the  same  type  of  primitive  pillar  as  that  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  tapering  towards  the  base  and  with  capping  stones  above,  in  the  side 
cells  of  the  great  megalithic  buildings  of  the  Maltese   islands,  which  are 


Fig.  62a.— Plan  of  *Cova,'  Minoeoa. 


Fio.  626.— Section  of  'Cova,'  Minorca. 


certainly  connected  with  a  primitive  sepulchral  cult.^  It  is  moreover  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  front  outlines  of  the  supporting  walls  of  some  of  the 
sepulchral  cells  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  of  Mycenae  recently 
discovered  at  Chalandriane  in  Syra  present  the  appearance  of  similar  columns 
gradually  decreasing  towards  the  base.^ 

The  dolmen-like  character  of  many  of  the  Mycenaean  shrines  upon  the 
rings,  and  the  reminiscences  they  present  of  such  primitive  forms  as  the  trilith  in 
connexion  with  the  sacred  tree  much  as  we  see  it  on  the  Pompeian  frescoes, 
make  it  natural  to  turn  to  the  same  class  of  primitive  structures  for  further 
comparisons.  When,  then,  upon  two  of  the  gold  signet  rings,^  we  see  through 
the  simple  trilithic  opening  of  a  small  shrine  a  pillar  with  flat  capping  stones 


'  See  below,  p.  197. 

-  '£</).   'Apx-    1899,  PI.  VII.  4.     See  above, 
t).  1-20. 
•'  See  below.   Figs.   03,   tii.     These  ilesigiiB 


have  been  already  independently  compared 
by  Max.  Mayer,  '  Myk.  Beitr.  '  ii.  Jahrhuch, 
1893,  p.  190,  5. 
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laid  on  it  capital-wise  standing  beneath  the  middle  of  the  lintel  or  roof  stone 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  survival — raoditied 
no  doubt  in  several  ways — of  the  .same  kind  uf  columnar  cell  that  we  see  in 
the  Talyots  and  other  similar  structures. 

A  good  example  of  the  cellular  shrine,  the  lintel  of  which  is  su]>ported  by 
a  pillar  with  capping  stones  increasing  in  size,  will  be  seen  in  Fig,  (j3  from  a 
gold  ring  from  Mycenae.^  Here 
we  see  the  baetylic  shrine  ap- 
proached by  three  female  votaries 
with  one  hand  raised  in  the 
gesture  of  adoration,  two  of  whom 
hold  sprays  taken,  no  doubt,  from 
a  sacred  tree.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  shrine,  as  in  so  many  parallel 
cases,  appears  the  symbol  of  con- 
secration with  which  we  are 
already  familiar,  except  that  in 
this  case  as  in  Fig.  59  above 
only  a  single  lioi^  is  represented. 
This  omission  is,  perhaps,  due  in 
both  cases  to  the  fact  that  while 

the  votary  faces  the  two-horned  object,  the  spectator  may  be  supposed  to  see 
it  in  profile.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  as  what  appears  to  be  the 
base  of  the  object  in  question  is  apparently  visible,  the  second  horn  may 
have  been  simply  left  out  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  votary's  forearm 
intrudes  into  the  space  it  might  otherwise  have  occupied. 

The  character  of  the  worship  and  of  the  objects  represented  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  the  examples  already  reproduced.  Yet  the  comparative 
materials  at  his  disposal  did  not  save  Dr.  Reichel  from  a  capital  error  in 
describing  the  cult  scene  on  this  ring. 

The  ingenious  author  of  '  pre-Hellenic  cults '  has  taken  the  remaining 
horn  of  the  '  horns  of  consecration  '  for  the  back  of  a  seat  and  the  base  for  its 
arm.  The  double-outlined  side  blocks  of  the  shrine  become  four  legs  naively 
represented  with  the  further  pair  just  seen  inside  the  nearer,  and  the  baetylic 
pillar  becomes  a  fifth  leg  or  central  prop,  a  little  superfluous,  it  might  be 
thought,  for  an  incorporeal  sitter.  For  the  whole,  according  to  Dr.  Reichel's 
theory,  is  a  throne  of  a  Mycenaean  divinity  who  is  himself  invisible  to  his 
worshippers.^ 

Upon    this    strangely    fantastic     base,    for    there     is    no    other,    has 


Fig.  63. — Fem.vle  Votauies  befoke'Pillau 
Shrine  ;  Gold  Signet  Ring,  Mycenae  (J). 


1  Tsuntas,  ^^uKtjvai,  PI.  V.  3;  Penot  et 
Chipiez,  vi.  Fig.  428,  23.  Reichel,  Forhel- 
h.nische  Gdtterkidte,  p.  3;  Furtwangler,  ./l?^^ 
Gemmen,  iii.  p.  44,  Fig.  21.  H.  von  Fritze, 
Strena  Hdhiyiana,  p.  73,  3. 

2  W.  Reichel,  Ueber  vorhellenische  Gotter- 
kulte,  p.  5  :  '  Das  Gebaude  ist  ganz  deutlich 


ein  Thron.  Vier  Beine  die  naiv  so  gezeichnet 
.sind  dass  man  das  jenseitige  Paar  innerhalb 
des  vorderen  erkennt,  zusammt  einer  Saule, 
tiagen  das  Sitzbrett  :  iibei'  diesein  eine  nie- 
dere  Armlehne  und  eine  steile  Riickenlehne, 
streng  in  Profil.' 
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been  built  up  the  whole  theory  of  a  Mycenaean  cult  of  Sacred  Thrones, 
All  that  has  been  said  in  these  pages  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  cult  objects  of  the  Mycenaeans  were  of  the  aniconic  class.  The  thing 
actually  worshipped  was  the  tree  or  pillar  possessed  by  the  divinity.  But, 
as  pointed  out  above  in  the  case  of  the  pictorial  representations  seen  on  the 
signet  rings,  the  anthropomorphic  figures  of  divinities  are  introduced  beside 
their  aniconic  equivalents.  Sometimes  the  divinity  is  placed  beneath  the 
sacred  tree.  On  the  fellow  ring  to  that  on  which  this  theory  of  throne-cult 
has  been  based,  the  Goddess  sits  beside  her  shrine.  On  a  Cypro-Mycenaean 
cylinder  she  sits  upon  it.  Were  the  present  representation  a  throne  we 
should  expect  to  see,  as  in  fact  we  find  on  another  signet,  the  divinity  upon 
it.^  But  in  truth  the  idea  of  a  divine  throne  belongs  to  a  period  of  more 
advanced  anthropomorphic  cult.  The  ideas  that  underly  the  cult  of  baetylic 
stones  and  sacred  trees   sliow  that  these  material  objects  did  not  so  much 


Fig,  64.— Goddess  seated  before  Pillaii  Shimne,  ox  Got.d  Sigvrt  Rino,  Mycenae  (?). 


serve  as  a  resting  place  for  airy  spiritual  forms,  but  themselves  absorbed  and 
incorporated  their  essence ;  they  are  efiyjrvxot  'Kidoi.  As  the  idea  of  the 
visible  anthropomorphic  divinity  encroaches  on  the  earlier  notions,  it  is  these 
pre-existing  baetylic  shapes  that  serve  at  first  as  seats  and  supports  for  it. 
Among  these  the  throne  has  no  place.  It  is  rather  the  omphalos,  the  altar, 
the  tomb,  or  the  shrine  itself,  that  became  the  seat. 

A  gold  signet-ring  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (Fig.  64)  gives  a  variant 
form  of  the  same  design  as  the  above.  In  this  case  the  pillar  shrine  is  raised 
on  a  kind  of  base  and  the  Goddess  herself  sits  with  her  back  against  it. 
holding  up  a  mirror-like  object  and  receiving  the  adoration  of  a  female 
votary.     Here  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  sup- 


'  See  the  signet  ring,  Fig.  51  above. 
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porting  pillar  within  the  cell,  for  at   its   foot  the  familiar  '  horns  of  conse- 
cration '  stand  clearly  defined. 

These  single  baetylic  cells  with  the  sacred  object  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar, 
or  upon  the  roof-stone  lead  us  naturally  to  what  is  really  only  a  more 
elaborate  example  of  the  same  religious  structures— namely  the  triple 
sanctuaries  with  the  doves,  of  which  models  in  thin  gold  plate  were  found  in 
the  third  Akropolis  grave  at  Mycenae  (Fig.  65).  The  building  here  is  more 
elaborate  and  conventionalised.  Like  the  small  Phoenician  shrine  known  as 
the  Maabed  of  Amrit  the  actual  cells  are  raised  upon  a  stonework  base  and  a 
Mycenaean  altar  is  set  on  the  roof  of  the  central  shrine.  But  the  objects 
which  the  sanctuary  itself  was  intended  to  enshrine  are  the  same  baetylic 
'  pillars  of  the  house,'  having,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  '  horns  of  conse- 
cration   set  at  the  foot  of  each.     They  seem   to  stand  at   least  a  little  way 


Fro.  65. — Goi,D  Shrine  with  Doves  ;  Third  Akropolis  Grave,  Myoenar. 
(From  Schliemaiui's  'Mycenar.') 

back  from  the  openings  themselves,  since  there  is  room  for  the  cult  object  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  them. 

The  parallelism  between  the  triple  dove  shrines  and  the  single  baetylic 
cells  on  the  rings  must  set  all  doubts  at  rest  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
miniature  temples  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  How  far  astrciy  the  ingenuity 
of  commentators  could  go  in  the  absence  of  comparative  materials  is  shown 
by  the  theory  which  saw  in  the  dove  shrine  the  front  of  a  large  basilican 
building  and  in  the  Mycenaean  altar  of  the  ordinary  type,  which  crowns  the 
central  cell,  a  window  with  'semicircles  introduced  either  to  fill  up  the  space 
or  as  ornaments  on  the  shutters.'  ^ 


1  Schuchhardt  (Sellers' Translation),  p.  200. 
The  curved  lines  under  the  columns  of  the 


niches  should    be    interpreted    in    the    same 
manner  :  they  merely  cover  the  empty  space 
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It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  comparative  size  of  the  doves  on 
the  o-old  shrines  and  of  the  '  horns  of  consecration '  both  on  these  and  the 

O 

analogous  pillar-cells  upon  the  rings,  are  themselves  indications  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  quite  small  structures.  We  see  before  us,  in  fact,  cellular  chapels 
which  still  bear  traces  of  their  origin  from  the  .simple  structural  forms  akin 
to  the  pillared  galleries  of  Spain  or  the  primitive  monuments  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  This  kind  of  baetylic  cell  is  not  by  any  means  always  of  the  type 
in  which  the  pillar  acts,  as  in  the  above  instances,  as  a  support  for  the  roof- 
stones.  Sometimes,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  we  see  a  short  upright 
stone,  the  top  of  which  stands  well  below  the  roof  slab.  But  in  all  cases  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  we  have  to  do  with  comparatively  small  cells. 


§  28. — Fresco    repi^esenting   a    small  Badylic    Temple  from   the   Palace 

at  Knossos. 

The  dove  shrines  of  Mycenae  though  still  small  in  dimensions  are 
already  considerably  advanced  beyond  what  has  been  described  above 
as  the  primitive  dolmen  cell.  It  has  been  reserved,  however,  for  the 
Palace  of  Knossos  to  produce  the  evidence  of  a  still  further  development  of 
a  similar  type  of  Mycenaean  sanctuary. 

This  is  supplied  by  some  fragments  of  fresco,  part  of  a  series  in  a 
curious  miniature  style,  found  in  a  room  to  the  north  of  the  great  Eastern 
Court  of  the  Palace.  The  associated  fragments  show  large  crowds  of  people 
of  both  sexes,  groups  of  elaborately  dressed  Mycenaean  ladies  engaged  in 
animated  conversation,  warriors  armed  with  spears  and  javelins,  part  of  the 
city  walls  and  the  other  buildings.  A  fragment  of  the  wall  of  a  sanctuary 
belonging  to  this  series  with  a  row  of  '  horns  of  consecration '  on  the  top,  has 
been  already  given  in  Fig.  18.^  A  coloured  reproduction  of  the  pieces  of 
fresco  representing  the  Mycenaean  shrine  will  be  seen  on  Plate  V. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  this  small  temple  is  crowded  with  men  and 
women,  the  sexes  being  distinguished  according  to  the  Egyptian  convention 
by  their  being  respectively  coloured  reddish  brown  and  white.  To  facilitate 
this  effect  the  artist  has  availed  himself  of  a  kind  of  pictorial  shorthand, 
"iving  the  outlines  of  the  men  on  a  red  ground  and  of  the  women  on  a 
white.  A  seated  female  figure  is  also  depicted  with  her  back  to  the  right 
outer  wall  of  the  shrine  itself,  a  useful  indication  of  its  comparative 
dimensions. 

The  small  temple  here  delineated  is  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  the 
same  type  as  that  of  the  dove-shrines.  As  to  the  question  whether  it,  too, 
had  an  altar  on  the  roof  we  have  no  evidence,  but  otherwise  the  fresco  has 
preserved  enough  of  its  construction  to  enable  us  to  reconstitute  the  faQade 


or  else  they  are  patterns  decorating  the  doors.'       the  openings  remains  a  prohlem.' 
Still,  Dr.  8chuchhardt  admitted 'the  position  '  P.    l.?6. 

of  the  columns   themselves  in  the  centre  of 
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in  its  entirety  (Fig.  66).  The  building  rests  on  a  base  consisting  of  large 
white  blocks,  which  apparently  continue  beyond  it.  As  to  the  character  of 
these  the  existing  remains  of  the  Palace  supply  a  sufficient  indication.  They 
are  the  great  gypsum  blocks,  such  as  in  large  parts  of  the  building,  and 
notably  along  its  western  side,  form  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  which  above 
this  massive  layer  seem  largely  to  have  consisted  of  clay  strengthened  by  a 
wooden  framework,  and  coated  with  plaster  often  brilliantly  painted  with 
polychrome  designs.  Analogy,  as  well  as  the  varied  colouring  on  the  face  of 
the  building,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  same  structural  method  had 
also  been  largely  resorted  to  in  the  shrine  reproduced  in  the  fresco.  The 
mortise  and  tenon  motive  of  the  upright  posts  which  divide  the  cells  and 
mark  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  are  certainly  taken  from  woodwork, 
and  seem  to  imply  a  succession  of  vertical  and  horizontal  beams. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  white  and  black  chequer-work 
is  taken  from  stone-work  construction,  though  the  builders  of  the  Palace — who 
were  surprisingly  modern  in  some  of  their  procedures — were  quite  capable  of 
producing  stucco  imitation  of  masonry.  In  the  south-west  porch  of  the 
building  is  a  clay  and  rubble  wall  faced  with  painted  plaster,  the  lower  part 
of  which  imitates  blocks  of  variously  coloured  marble.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Temple  this  chequer  work  is  apparently  contained  in  a  wooden  framework,  it 
is  safer  to  regard  it  too  as  painted  plaster.  The  white  and  black  chequering  is 
a  favourite  decoration  of  Egyptian  architectural  painting,^  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  feature,  as  undoubtedly  a  characteristic  detail,  to  be  noticed  below, 
in  the  formation  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  was  borrowed  from  this  source. 

Of  peculiar  interest  is  the  appearance,  immediately  below  the  central 
opening,  of  two  elongated  half  rosettes,  separated  by  a  threefold  division, 
which  present  a  most  striking  analogy  to  the  frieze  ^  found  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Palace  at  Tiryns.  The  white  and  the  blue  of  the  side  slabs  here  answer 
to  the  alabaster  material  and  blue  glass  (/tuai/o?  %fT09)  inlaying  of  the 
Tirynthian  example,  while  the  red  streaks  show  that  the  half  rosettes  were  in 
this  case  still  further  coloured.  The  parallelism  here  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  what  is  seen  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Knossian  shrine  also 
represents  actual  slabs  of  inlaid  alabaster.  But  there  is  a  further  detail  in 
the  present  case  which  confirms  the  conclusion  that  these  are  not  merely 
spaces  filled  with  painted  stucco.  The  alabaster  slabs,  with  the  similar 
foliated  designs,  from  the  Palace  of  Tiryns  are  linked  by  smaller  pieces  in 
the  same  material,  the  threefold  division  of  which  has  been  recognised  as 
supplying  the  prototype  of  the  Doric  triglyph.^  These  Mycenaean  triglyphs 
stand  forward  somewhat  beyond  the  plane  of  the  '  metopes,'  and  secure  them 
by  overlapping  their  edges.  At  Tiryns  the  triglyphs  are  of  alabaster,  like 
the  intervening  slabs.     But  on  the  Knossian  shrine  the  outer  posts  of  these, 


^  Compare  for  instance  the  chequer  decora-  284  seqq.  and  PI.  IV.  and  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 

tion  over  a/^ house  from  a  Sixth  Dynasty  Tomb.  UArt,  etc.  vi.  p.  698  atqq. 

(Maspero,     Man.    of    Egypt.    Arch.,    Engl.  ^  Dorpfeld,  in  Schliemann's  ^jVyH-v,  p.  284. 

Edition,  p.  21).  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  L'Art,  etc.,  vi.  p.  710  aeqq. 

"^  See   Diirpfeld   in  Schlieinann's  Tiryns,  p. 
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as  well  as  those  beneath  the  metopes,  are  coloured  with  the  same  brown  hue 
as  the  pillars  on  cither  side  of  them — in  other  words,  they  are  of  wood-work. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  earlier  form,  and  that  the  original  Mycenaean 
triglyph  that  supplied  the  prototype  for  the  Doric,  was  of  the  same  material 
as  the  guttae  below  them,  which  are  well  known  to  be  the  translation  into 
stone  of  wooden  rivets.  Here,  in  fact,  we  have  wood-work  bars  so  fitted  as 
to  lock  the  edges  of  two  alabaster  plaques.  Had  the  '  metope '  fields  been  of 
plaster  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  separate  wooden  triglyph. 

The  white  horizontal  coping  immediately  above  the  triglyph  and 
metopes,  on  which  the  bases  of  the  uppermost  pairs  of  columns  rest,  is 
probably  of  gypsum,  like  the  larger  blocks  of  the  plinth  below,  from  which 
the  columns  of  the  side  chapels  rise. 

The  columns  themselves,  of  which  there  are  a  pair  in  the  central  shrine, 
and  one  in  each  of  the  wings,  are  undoubtedly  of  wood.  Except  for  some  square 
pillars  made  of  separate  blocks,  no  trace  of  stone  shafts  or  capitals  was  found 
in  the  Palace  of  Knossos,  and  their  non-discovery  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Palaces  of  Tiryns  ^  and  Mycenae,  At  Knossos, 
however,  we  have  the  positive  phenomenon  that  the  burnt  remains  of  wooden 
shafts  of  columns  resting  on  the  stone  disks  that  formed  their  bases  were 
actually  found  in  the  Throne  Room  of  tlie  Palace.  These  columns,  three  in 
number,  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  small  impluviuvi,  were  of  cypress 
wood,  a  material  which  seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  here,  as  in  the 
Palace  (5f  Odysseus,^ 

It  is  possible  that  those  in  the  wings  of  the  present  design,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  coloured  black,  were  of  different  materials  from  the  central  pair, 
which  are  brown,  though  of  a  somewhat  redder  hue  than  the  woodwork  of 
the  front  of  the  building.  But  the  variations  in  hue — especially  noteworthy 
in  the  capital  of  the  right-hand  column — where  blue,  reddish-brown,  black 
and  white  succeed  one  another — show  that  whatever  the  underlying  material 
the  surface  of  the  wood  was  painted  over. 

Certain  black  markings  on  the  echinus  of  the  capital  above  referred  to 
perhaps  indicate  the  existence  of  a  fluted  foliation  like  that  of  the  half 
capital  from  the  '  Treasury  of  Atreus,'  which  also  recurs  in  the  metopes 
already  described.  Both  this  foliation,  and  the  inlaid  work  that  goes  with  it, 
are  derived  from  contemporary  Egypt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fragments  of 
capitals  from  the  Palace  of  Akhenaten,  at  Tell-el-Amarna,  Another  feature 
of  these  capitals  is  equally  Egyptian,  This  is  the  small  rectangular  cushion 
which  intervenes  between  the  rest  of  the  capital  and  the  slab,  suggestive  of 
a  beam-end  upon  which  the  architrave  immediately  rests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  have  the  downward  taper 
characteristic  of  the  Mycenaean  order.  This,  it  may  be  noted,  is  specially 
appropriate  in  a  building  which  ex  hypothesi  represents  the  translation  of  the 
primitive  stone  cells  with  their  Talyot-like  supporting  pillars  into  a  moie 
roomy  structure,  the  framework  of  which  is  of  wood. 

'  See  Dorpfeld  in  Schlieniann's  Tiryiui,  p.  270  seqq.  '^  Homer,  Od.  xvii.  34(). 
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Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dove  shrines,  and  the  smaller  baetylic 
cells  already  described,  the  sacred  character  of  the  pillars  is  indicated  by  the 
horns  in  front  of  them,  and  beside  them.  The  cleai-  Avay  in  which  this  cult 
object  is  indicated  in  the  fresco  before  us,  must,  in  fact,  remove  all  remaining 
doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  curved  design  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillars  of  the  dove  shrines  and  the  so-called  altars  of  the  signet  rings  which 
has  been  so  variously  explained.  The  columns  of  the  Knossian  shrine  appar- 
ently approach  the  outer  edge  of  the  openings,  leaving  room,  however,  in  front 
of  them  for  the  '  horns  of  consecration.' 

The  word  cell,  or  chapel,  has  been  used  to  express  the  three  compart- 
ments of  the  sanctuary,  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  triple 
archway  open  to  the  day.  Had  this  been  the  case  the  ground  colour  seen 
through  each  opening  would  have  been  the  same.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  background  of  these  is  painted  successively  a  reddish-brown,  azure  blue, 
and  yellow.  They  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  closed  chambers.  The 
evidence  before  us,  moreover,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  structure, 
though  somewhat  larger  than  the  dove  shrines,  is  still  of  small  dimensions. 
The  horned  objects  are  in  height  over  a  third  that  of  the  columns.  The 
heads  of  the  crowd  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  building,  and  still  more  the 
female  figure  seated  with  her  back  to  the  right  wall,  afford  a  still  nearer  guide 
to  the  size  of  the  whole.  If  the  building  is  proportionately  rendered,  it 
would  appear  that  the  height  of  its  central  part  from  the  ground  level  to  the 
summit  was  not  more  than  nine  feet. 

§    29. — Parallels  to  the  Baetylic  Shrines  of  the  Mycenaeans,  supplied  hy  the 
Megalithic  Sanctuaries  of  the  Maltese  Islands. 

From  the  evidence  already  put  together  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Mycenaean  cult  of  trees  and  pillars,  in  common  with  the  whole  Mycenaean 
civilisation,  must  be  regarded  as  in  situ  in  its  Aegean  homes.  It  fits  on  to  a 
parallel  system  of  primitive  worship  on  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian  side.  In 
its  external  aspects  it  shows  signs  of  adaptation  from  Egyptian,  to  a  less 
extent  from  Semitic  sources,  and  it  has  also  been  possible  to  cite  a  striking 
analogy  from  Libyan  soil.  It  receives  illustration  from  the  early  elements  of 
Italian  religion  and  some  interesting  materials  for  comparison  with  the 
Mycenaean  pillar  shrines  are  supplied  by  the  sepulchral  stmctures  of  the 
Iberic  West. 

It  is  possible  to  point  out  in  some  respects  a  nearer  and  at  the  same 
time  a  contemporary  comparison  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  area  which 
comes  within  the  ascertained  range  of  Mycenaean  intercourse.  The  great 
prehistoric  buildings  of  the  Maltese  islands,  commonly  but  erroneously 
referred  to  the  Phoenicians,  afford  unique  monumental  evidence  of  a 
baetylic  worship  akin  to  that  illustrated  by  the  cult  scenes  described  in 
the  preceding  sections. 

In  the  side  chapels  of  the  megalithic  sanctuaries  of  Hagiar  Kim  and 
the  Giganteja  aniconic  pillar    idols  are    still   to  be  seen  either  standing   in 
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their  original  place  or  lying  near  it.  The  ground  scheme  of  these  great 
megalithic  buildings  recalls  the  internal  structure  of  a  chambered  barrow 
with  lateral  and  terminal  apse-like  cells,  but  in  this  case  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  whole  was  roofed  over.  The  baetylic  pillars  stood,  and  in 
some  cases  still  stand,  within  the  side  cells  or  chapels,  at  times  with  an  altar 
block  in  front  of  them  and  shut  off  originally  by  separate  stone  door-ways 
from  the  main  gallery,  the  opening  of  these  cells  where  preserved  recalling 
those  of  rock  tombs  such  as  those  of  Chnoaach  in  Tunisia  or  those  of  the  oppo- 
site coastland  of  south-eastern  Sicily.  The  apse-like  walls  of  the  cells  form  a 
horizontal  vaulting  like  incomplete  bee-hive  chambers.  At  Hagiar  Kim  a 
small  apse  of  this  kind  is  worked  into  the  outer  wall  and  within  it  a  baetylic 


Fig.  67.— Pillar  Cell  of  Hagiar  Kim,  Malta. 


pillar  of  a  roughly  square  section  with  rounded  angles  stands  in  siht.  In 
front  of  the  pillar  is  a  somewhat  hatchet  shaped  'altar-stone  '  decorated  with 
the  usual  pit  markings,  and  on  either  side  are  two  large,  upright  blocks  which 
may  have  supported  a  stone  lintel  forming  thus  a  trilithic  portal  through  which 
the  pillar  idol  would  have  appeared  much  as  those  within  the  rustic  shrines 
on  the  Mycenaean  signets.  To  the  right  here  is  a  characteristic  feature 
which  should  not  escape  notice — a  small  oval  peep-hole  or  'squint'  giving  a 
view  into  one  of  the  internal  apses  of  the  sanctuary. 

In  other  cases  the  baetylic  column  still  stands  within  a  dolmen-like 
cell,  of  which  it  helps  to  support  the  roof  slabs.  An  example  of  these 
cellular  shrines  is  given  in  Fig.  67.^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  top  of  the 
pillar  is  surmounted   by  two  slabs,  and  there  is  a  small  interval  between 


'  From  a  photogiapli  taken  by  me  in  1897. 
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them  filled  with  earth,  and  most  probably  due  to  a  slight  subsidence  of  the 
pillar,  a  subsidence  not  shared  by  the  upper  or  roof-slab,  the  two  ends  of 
which  rested  on  the  side  walls  of  the  chamber.  It  is  further  interesting  to 
note  that  these  pillars,  the  appearance  of  which  through  the  opening  presents 
such  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  the  Mycenaean  shrines,  have 
the  same  characteristic  outline  tapering  towards  the  base,  which  has  been 
shown  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  necessities  of  such  primitive  stone  structures. 
We  have  here  in  their  typical  aspect  the  'Pillars  of  the  House,'  similar  to 
those  of  the  prehistoric  chambered  tombs  and  the  primitive  [monuments  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,^  though  the  shaft  in  this  case  is  in  one  piece — a  trans- 
ition to  the  Mycenaean  form. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  character  of 
these  Maltese  monuments.  It  must  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  the 
view,  still  widely  held,  that  they  were  temples  built  by  the  Phoenicians,^  is 
quite  opposed  to  the  archaeological  evidence.  The  Phoenician  letters  engraved 
on  the  rock-floor  of  the  Giganteja  might  (if  they  are  genuine),  give  some 
^rounds  for  supposing  that  the  later  Phoenician  colonists  in  the  island 
accepted  and  adopted  a  local  pillar  cult,  which  in  many  respects  was  parallel 
with  their  own.  But  the  remains  as  a  whole  point  to  a  much  more  remote 
period.  The  bucchero  vase  fragments,  which  abound  within  and  around 
these  Maltese  monuments,^  show  both  in  their  paste  and  incised  and 
punctuated  decoration  a  distinct  analogy  with  those  of  the  Second  Sikel  Period 
of  Orsi,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,*  the  date  of  which  is  approximately 
fixed  by  the  imported  Mycenaean  relics  with  which  they  are  associated.^  The 
window-like  openings  of  the  side-cells  at  Hagiar  Kim  and  Mnaidra  have 
already  been  compared  with  those  of  the  Sicilian  '  tombe  a  fenestra,'  containing 
these  allied  ceramic  types.  It  may  be  added  that  the  spiral  .reliefs  carved  on 
some  of  the  Sikel  door-slabs  from  the  cemetery  of  Castelluccio,  and  there  recog- 
nised as  due  to  Mycenaean  influence,*^  find  their  analogy  in  the  spirally 
carved  blocks  of  the  Giganteja  in  Gozo.  These  ornamental  .blocks  form  the 
threshold  and  side  blocks  of  a  lateral  apse  or  chapel  which  contains  a  pillar 

1  j^ee  p.  187.  *  Compare  especially  some  bucchero  pottery 

2  This  view  is  repeated  in  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  of  this  class  from  the  cemetery  of  Molinello 
U Art  &c.  iii.  p.  306.  '  Enfin  (ces  monu-  (near  Megara  Hyblaea)  associated  in  one  case 
ments)  nous  fournissent  des  types  authen-  with  a  fragment  of  imported  Mycenaean 
tiques  sinon  elegants  et  beaux  de  cette  archi-  pottery.  P.  Orsi,  '  Di  due  Sepolcreti  Siculi ' 
tecture  religieuse  des  Pheniciens.  dont  nous  {Arch.  Storio  Siciliano,  N.S.  Anno  XVIII.) 
Savons  si  peu  de  chose.'  Tav.   iii.  and  p.  14  seqq.       One  of  these  vases 

3  During  a  careful  exploration  of  these  presents  a  double  point  of  comparison  with 
monuments  in  1897  I  observed  quantities  of  the  Maltese  examples  from  its  combination  of 
fragments  of  this  class  of  pottery  in  and  the  incised  linear  and  punctuated  decoration, 
around  the  megalithic  buildings  of  Malta  and  '  Orsi,  Bulletino  di  Palttnologia  Ilaliaitn, 
Gozo.  A  complete  bowl  of  the  same  kind  1889,  p.  206  Tav.  vii.  5,  9  :  1891,  p.  121  ; 
found  at  Hagiar  Kim  with  incised  scrolls  and  '  Necropoli  sicula  presso  Siracusa  con  vasi  e 
punctuations,  inlaid  with  chalky  matter,  is  in  bronzi  Micenei '  {Mon.  Aniirhi,  ii.  1883),  &c. 
the  Museum  at  Valletta.  Many  fragments  *  Orsi,  '  La  Necropoli  sicula  di  Castellucio,' 
were  simply  adorned  with  punctuations  like  Bulhttino  di  Pultlnoloyia  Italiana,  1892,  pp. 
the  decoration  of  the  stones  on  a  small  scale  ;  69,  70,  Tav.  vi. 

an  indication  of  commou  origin. 
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idol,  in  this  case  of  conical  form.  In  the  section  of  the  Giganteja,  drawn  for 
La  Marmara,^  the  baetylic  cone  is  still  shown  in  its  place  within  a 
small  dolmen-like  cell ;  at  present  both  the  cell  and  cone  are  overthrown,* 
though  the  ornamental  blocks  in  front  remain  in  their  places.  The 
two  side-blocks  which  look  like  altar  stones  are  decorated  with  a  tongue 
and  double  volute  design,  recalling  the  terminal  ornamentation  on  one 
of  the  door-slabs  of  Castelluccio.  The  threshold  blocks  on  the  other 
hand  are  covered  with  returning  spirals  with  lozenge-shaped  interspaces 
(Fig  68),  which  point  even  more  clearly  than  the  Sicilian  parallels  to  Aegean 
models,  themselves  the  derivatives  of  Egyptian  originals.     We  here  in  fact 


Fig.  68. — Spiral  Ornament  on  Threshold  of  Baetylic  Chapel,  Giganteja,  Gozo. 

approach    very   near   the  ceiling   decoration  of  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Dynasty  tombs.^ 

These  sculptured  blocks  of  the  Maltese  monuments  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  later  elements  contained  in  them,  yet  some  of  them,  like  the  altar 
with  its  foliated  sides  from  Hagiar  Kim,  suggest  parallels  belonging  to  the 
earliest  Mycenaean  period,  as  represented  by  the  vegetable  motives  on  a  gold 
cup  from  the  fourth  acropolis  tomb  at  Mycenae,  and  the  vases  and  painted  stucco 


'  Nonretles  Avnah.fs  de  V InMilnt  de  Coi-re- 
spondance  Archeolofjique  i.  (1832);  Perrot  et 
Chipiez,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  299,  Fig.  222. 

"  The  cone  is  broken  in  two. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  Egyptian  influence 


here  arrived  by  a  Libyan  channel,  but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  the  same  Mj-- 
cenaean  agency  that  was  undoubtedly  at  work 
on  the  opposite  Sicilian  coast. 
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fragments  of  Thera  and  Therasia.^  The  remarkable  steatopygous  female 
images  found  in  the  latter  building,  and  absurdly  called  '  Cabiri/  ^  find  a 
certain  parallelism  in  the  adipose  marble  figures  from  the  prae-Mycenaean 
sepultures  of  tiie  Aegean  world,^  but  their  even  more  striking  conformity 
with  the  figures  from  Naqada  *  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  race  of  Egypt 
suggest  in  this  case  a  still  older  Libyan  tradition.  The  fundamental  lines  of 
these  megalithic  monuments  themselves  recall  the  neolithic  chambered 
barrows,  with  terminal  and  lateral  apses,  as  found  throughout  a  large  Iberic 
area  and,  still  farther  afield,  in  Britain  and  the  Channel  Islands, 

We  have  here  then  unquestionably  in  situ  in  the  Maltese  islands  the 
megalithic  sanctuaries  of  an  aniconic  cult  parallel  to  that  of  the  Aegean  world 
and  of  the  Semitic  lands  to  the  east  of  it.  But  the  parallel  gains  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  we  see  the  actual  shrines  of  this  primitive 
pillar-worship  invaded  with  decorative  motives  apparently  from  a  Mycenaean 
source.  How  far  the  externals  of  cult  may  have  been  influenced  here  in 
other  ways  from  that  quarter  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  any  case  we  are 
brought  very  near  that  form  of  the  Mycenaean  pillar-worship,  the  shrines  of 
which  have  already  been  compared  with  the  simple  dolmen  cells  still  found 
in  India.  And  what  lends  especial  importance  to  the  parallel  is  that  we  see 
the  cone  and  pillar  representatives  of  spiritual  beings  associated  in  the  case 
of  these  Maltese  monuments  with  structures  that  stand  in  a  direct  funereal 
relation.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  adequate  archaeological  record  of 
the  excavations  conducted  at  various  times  in  these  monuments  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  served  in  part  at  least  a  sepulchral  purpose.  The  recorded 
discovery  of  a  human  skull  in  one  chamber,  the  cists  still  visible  in  places 
superimposed  on  one  another,  the  abundance  of  pottery,  all  point  to  this 
conclusion.  We  have  here  by  all  seeming  the  sanctuary  of  a  heroic  cult,  in 
which  the  aniconic  image  that  represented  the  Departed  also  marked  the 
place  of  his  last  rest. 


§  30. — An  Oriental  Pillar  Shrine  in  Macedonia,  and  the  Associated  Worship. 

The  attachment  of  the  cult  of  sacred  pillars  to  sepulchral  religion  as 
shown  by  examples  from  the  Greek  and  Semitic  lands,  and  again  by  the 
megalithic  structures  of  the  Maltese  islands,  still  asserts  itself  in  the  baetylic 
worship,  which  has  survived  to  our  day  under  the  cloak  of  Islam  throughout 
the  Mohammedan  world.     It  has   been  already  noticed  that  the  mosque  at 


'  These  comparisons   were  pointed  out  by  graph;  P.  et  C,  iii.  p.  305,  Figs.  230,  231. 

me  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Ipswich  Meeting  of  ^  ggg  Primitive  European  Idols,  &c.  lor.  cit. 

the   British   Association   entitled  'Primitive  To    the    steatopygous    female    figures    from 

European  Idols  in  the   Light  of  Recent  Dis-  Sparta  described  by  Dr.  Wolters  (Ath.  Mitth. 

coveries,'  printed  in  the  East  Amjlian  Daily  1891,  p.  52,  seqq.)  may  be  added  an  example 

Times,  Sept.  19,  1895.     Cf.  too,  Cretan  Pido-  from  Patesia  near  Athens,  now  in  the  Ash- 

yrapha,  &c.,  p.  129.  molean  Museum. 

■^  Caruana,  Report    on  the  Phoenician,  Ac.  *  Petrie,    Naqada    and    Ballas,    PI.     VI. 

AiUiquities  from  Malta,  pp.  30,  31  and  photo-  Figs.  1-4,  pp.  13,  14,  .34. 
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Mecca,  with  its  open  court  and  sacred  stone,  itself  preserves  the  essential 
features  of  the  primitive  Semitic  temple.  This  taking  over  by  the  Prophet 
and  his  immediate  followers  of  forms  derived  from  the  old  Arabian  stone- 
worship  has  singularly  favoured  the  persistence  of  a  kind  of  Moslem  paganism. 
The  Mohammedan  lands  are  strewn  with  little  Caabas,  and  the  turbaned 
headstones  of  the  '  Saints'  Graves,'  with  which  the  adoration  of  such  non- 
sepulchral  pillars  is  closely  bound  up,  must  themselves  be  regarded  as  the 
anicouic  images  of  a  heroic  cult.  With  changed  names  and  under  changed 
conditions  the  tomb  of  Adonis  still  rises  beside  the  cone  of  Astarte. 


Fig.  69.— Sacred  Pillar  in  yiiRiNi;,  Teicekioi,  Maceuonia. 


But  one  result  of  these  Mohammedan  survivals  is  that  the  opportunity 
still  presents  itself,  in  the  bye-ways  of  the  East,  of  actually  partaking  in  the 
observances  of  a  baetylic  ritual,  which  is  in  fact  the  abiding  representative 
of  the  old  Semitic  stone-worship.  Here  and  there,  even,  upon  soil  that 
was  once  Hellenic,  the  same  oriental  influence  has  brought  back  a  local 
pillar  cult  essentially  the  same  in  character  as  that  which  flourished  in  the 
Mycenaean  world,  but  which  had  already,  in  classical  days,  receded  into  the 
background   before   the   artistic  creations  of   Greek   religion.     A    personal 
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experience  may  thus  supply  a  more  living  picture  of  the  actualities  of  this 
primitive  ritual  than  can  be  gained  from  the  discreet  references  of  our 
biblical  sources  or  the  silent  evidence  of  engraved  signets  and  ruined  shrines. 
In  the  course  of  some  archaeological  investigations  in  upper  Macedonia, 
I  heard  of  a  sacred  stone  at  a  Turkish  village  called  Tekekioi/  between 
Skopia  and  Istib,  which  was  an  object  of  veneration  not  only  to  the  native 
Moslems,  but  to  many  Christians  from  the  surrounding  regions,  who  made 
it  an  object  of  pilgrimage  on  St.  George's  day.  In  company  with  my  guide, 
a  Mohammedan  Albanian,  I  visited  the  spot  and  found  that  the  stone  was 
contained  in  a  two-roomed  shrine  under  the  charge  of  a  Dervish.  There 
was  here,  in  fact,  a  mosque  or  '  incsgeda '  in  the  oldest  sense  of  the  word, 
as  a  shrine  of  pre-Islamic  stone-worship,  like  that  containing  the  pillar  form 
of  the  God  of  Bostra. 


^w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^\^^v^^^^ 


Fig.  70. — Plan  of  Shrine,  Tekekioi,  Macedonia. 


For  the  better  understanding  of  the  ritual  employed,  I  went  through  the 
whole  ceremony  myself.  A  roomy  mud-floored  ante-chamber,  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  worshippers,  communicated  by  an  inner  doorway  with 
the  shrine  of  the  stone  itself.  The  '  holy  of  holies  '  within  was  a  plain  square 
chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the  sacred  pillar  (Figs.  69,  70).  Like  the 
baetylic  stones  of  antiquity,  it  might  be  said  to  have  '  fallen  from  heaven,' 
for,  according  to  the  local  legend,  it  had  flown  here  over  a  thousand  years 
since  from  Khorassan.^  The  pillar  consisted  of  an  upright  stone  of  square 
section  with  bevelled  angles  about  Qh  feet  high  and  1|  feet  thick,  support- 
inir  another  smaller  and  somewhat  irregular  block.  Both  were  black  and 
greasy    from   secular    anointing,    recalling    the    time-honoured    practice    of 


The  name  of  the  village  (  —  Village  of  the 
Teke)  in  its  Slavonic  form  is  Tecino  Selo. 
It  lies  in  the  hills  a  little  north  of  the  track 
from  Skopia  (Uskiib)  to  Istib,  a  short  day's 


journey  from  the  former  place. 

-  Accoriling  to  one  account  it  was  brought 
to  its  present  position  by  a  holy  man  from 
Bosnia. 
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pouring  oil  on  sacred  stones  as  Jacob  did  at  Bethel.^  On  one  side  of  this  '  Niger 
Lapis'  is  a  kind  of  sunken  hearth-stone,  upon  which  are  set  candlesticks  of 
antique  form  for  the  nightly  illumination  of  the  stone — a  distant  reminis- 
cence of  the  Phoenician  candlestick  altars  and  cressets,  such  as  those  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  cone  at  Paphos  upon  some  well-known  coin-types.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  pillar  is  a  small  stone  base,  on  which  the  votary  stands 
for  his  prayers  and  ritual  observances.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  the  fleeces  of 
sacrificed  rams,  and  on  the  walls  are  suspended  triangular  plait-work  offer- 
ings made  of  ears  of  corn,  placed  here  by  votaries  who  desire  to  draw  forth 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  stone  a  beneficent  influence  on  their  crops. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  flat  stone  by  the  pillar,  the  suppliant  utters  a 
prayer  for  what  he  most  wishes,  and  afterwards  embraces  the  stone  in  such  a 
way  that  the  finger  tips  meet  at  its  further  side.  A  sick  Albanian  was 
walking  round  the  pillar  when  I  first  saw  it,  kissing  and  embracing  it  at 
every  turn. 

The  worshipper  who  would  conform  to  the  full  ritual,  now  fills  a  keg 
of  water  from  a  spring  that  rises  near  the  shrine — another  primitive  touch, — 
and  makes  his  way  through  a  thorny  grove  up  a  neighbouring  knoll,  on 
which  is  a  wooden  enclosure  surrounding  a  Mohammedan  Saint's  Grave  or 
Tekke.^  Over  the  headstone  of  this  grows  a  thorn-tree  hung  with  rags  of  divers 
colours,  attached  to  it — according  to  a  wide-spread  primitive  rite — by  sick 
persons  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb.  The  turbaned  column 
itself  represents  in  aniconic  shape  the  visible  presence  of  the  departed 
Saint,  and,  conjointly  with  the  thorn-bush,  a  material  abode  for  the  departed 
Spirit,  so  that  we  have  here  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ancient  connexion 
between  Tree  and  Pillar  worship. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grave  was  a  hole,  into  which  the  water  from  the 
holy  spring  was  poured,  and  mixed  with  the  holy  earth.  Of  this  the  votary 
drinks  three  times,^  and  he  must  thrice  anoint  his  forehead  with  it.  This 
draught  is  the  true  Arabian  sohvdn,  or  '  draught  of  consolation.* 

It  was  now  necessary  to  walk  three  times  round  the  grave,  each  time 
kissing  and  touching  with  the  forehead  the  stone  at  the  head  and  foot  of  it. 
A  handful  of  the  grave  dust  was  next  given  me,  to  be  made  up  into  a 


1  Gen.    xxvii.    18  ;    xxxv.     14.     See  above,  anointing  living  persons  as  a  sign  of  honour 

p.   132.     Compare  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  (cf.  Psalm  xlv.  7)  which  still  survives  in  the 

of  the  Semites,  p.  232,  who  illustrates  the  late  case  of  kings  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 

survival  of  the  practice  by  the  '  lapis  pertusus  '  -  Near  it  was  a  wooden  coffer  for  money 

at  Jerusalem  described  by  the  pilgrim  from  offerings. 

Bordeaux  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  '  It  is  permitted  to  drinix  it  througli  acloth 

'  Ad  quem  veniunt  Judaei  singulis  annis  et  or  kerchief. 

nngunt    eum.'      Near   Sidon    the  practice  of  ^  Robertson  Smith,    o/>.   cit.,   p.  322.   N.  3 

anointing  sacred  stones  with  oil— in  this  case  remarks  that  this  draught  '  that  makes  the 

strangely    enough     Roman    milestones — goes  mourner  forget  his  grief,   consists   of    water 

on  to  this  day ;  Pietschmann,    Oeschichte  der  with  which  is   mingled  dust  from  the  grave 

I'honizier,  p.  207.     Thcophrastus  (16),  makes  (Wellhauseu,  p.  142),   a  form  of  communion 

the    superstitious   man   anoint   and    worship  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  the  Australian 

smootli  stones  at  the  cross-ways.   The  practice  usage  of  eating  a  small  piece  of  the  corpse. 
itself  is  connected  with  tiie  oriental  custom  of 
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triangular  amulet  and  worn  round  the  neck.  An  augury  of  pebbles,  which 
were  shuffled  about  under  the  Dervish's  palms  over  a  hollowed  stone,  having 
turned  out  propitious,^  we  now  proceeded  to  the  sacrifice.  This  took  place 
outside  the  sepulchral  enclosure,  where  the  Priest  of  the  Stone  was  presently 
ready  with  a  young  ram.^  My  Albanian  guide  cut  its  throat,  and  I  was  now 
instructed  to  dip  my  right  hand  little  finger  in  the  blood  and  to  touch  uiy 
forehead  with  it. 

The  sacrifice  completed,  we  made  our  way  down  again  to  the  shrine, 
while  peals  of  thunder  rolled  through  the  glen  from  the  Black  Mountain 
above.  It  was  now  necessary  to  divest  one's  self  of  an  article  of  clothing  for 
the  Dervish  to  wrap  round  the  sacred  pillar,  where  it  remained  all  night. 
Due  offerings  of  candles  were  made,  which,  as  evening  drew  on,  were  lit  on 
the  sunken  hearth  beside  the  stone.  We  were  given  three  barley  corns  to 
eat,  and  a  share  in  the  slaughtered  ram,  of  which  the  rest  was  taken  by  the 
priest,  was  set  apart  for  our  supper  in  the  adjoining  antechamber.  Here 
beneath  the  same  roof  with  the  stone,  and  within  sight  of  it  tlirough 
the  open  doorway,  we  were  bidden  to  pass  the  night,  so  that  the  occult 
influences  due  to  its  spiritual  possession  might  shape  our  dreams  as  in  the 
days  of  the   patriarchs. 

Arthur  J.  Evans. 


'  The  hands  were  separated,  still  palms  which  was  suspended  a  three-pointed  flesh- 
downwards,  and  the  numbers  of  the  pebbles  hook  for  hanging  up  the  meat.  This  flesh- 
under  the  right  and  left  hand  respectively  hook  had  to  be  touched  three  times  with  the 
were  then  counted.                                   -  tip  of  the  right  hand  little  finger. 

^  Near  him  was  a  kind  of  low  gallows  from 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  present  study  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Mycenaean 
worship,  and  such  external  features  as  the  baetylic  pillars  within  the  shrines  and  the  'horns 
of  consecration,'  were  first  put  forth  by  me  in  a  paper  on  'Pillar  and  Tree  Worship 
in  Mycenaean  Greece,'  read  in  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool  in  1896.  A  short  abstract  of  this  was  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association.  In  November  1899,  the  part  specially  affecting  Dr.  Reichel's  theory  of  the 
'  Thronkultus,'  was  read  to  the  Oxford  Philological  Society.  It  had  been  my  original 
intention  to  incorporate  the  present  study  in  a  work,  in  course  of  preparation  by  me,  on 
the  Mycenaean  gems  and  signets,  but  the  fresh  evidence  supplied  by  the  Cretan  discoveries 
has  induced  me  to  put  it  forth  in  a  separate  form.  This  seemed  the  more  desirable  since 
the  most  recently  expressed  views  on  the  subject,  as  for  instance  those  contained  in 
Dr.  H.  von  Fritze's  essay  'Die  Mykenischen  Goldringe  und  Hire  Bedeutung  fiir  das 
Sacralwesen  {Strena  Helhigiana,  p.  73  seqq.),  though  in  certain  respects  supplying  a 
welcome  corrective  to  Dr.  Reichel's  system,  still,  as  I  venture  to  think,  betray  a  very 
imperfect  recognition  of  some  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  cult.  So  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  my  own  views  are  confirmatory  of  those  expressed,  by  Dr.  von  Fritze  in  the  paper 
above  cited,  by  Dr.  Wolters  in  his  remarks  on  the  Knossian  fresco,  and  again  by  Dr.  Furt- 
wangler  in  his  monumental  work  on  Ancient  Gems,  they  have  at  least  the  value  of 
having  been  independently  arrived  at. 

Editorial  Note. — Owing  to  the  author's  absence  abroad,  this  article  has  not  received 
final  revision  at  his  hands 


THE  RECENT  FINDS  OFF  CYTHERA. 

Rflieving  that  some  account  of  the  statues  recently  discovered  in  tlie 
sea  near  Cythera  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  the  following  particulars. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  sponge-divers,  who  informed  the  Greek 
Government  that  a  number  of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  which  had 
evidently  formed  the  cargo  of  a  shipwrecked  vesr.el,  were  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo)  and  not  far  from  Cape  Malea. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


The  Government  sent  two  ships  of  the  Greek  Navy  to  the  spot;  with 
their  aid  the  divers  have  brought  to  the  surface  a  number  of  statues,  some 
intact,  some  much  injured  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water,  and  some  in  frag- 
ments. They  have  been  brought  to  Athens  and  will  in  due  course  take  their 
place  among  the  treasures  of  the  National  Museum.  Some  of  Ihem,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  may  claim  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Greek 
sculpture. 
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The  principal  pieces  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Fig.  1.— Bronze  statuette  of  a  youth,  22  inches  high.  The  lips, 
which  were  made  of  some  finer  material,  are  lost.  I  venture  to  assign 
this  figure  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  attitude,  the  harmony 
of  its  proportions,  above  all  the  shape  of  the  head,  recall  what  we  know  of  the 
stvlc  of  Polyclitus.  In  certain  respects  it  resembles  the  statue  at  Florence 
known  as  the  Idolino. 


Fig.  3. 


(2)  Fig.  2. — Another  bronze  statuette  of  a  youth,  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  just  described.  It  betrays  the  influence  of  Polyclitus,  but  appears 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  later  date, 

(3)  Not  photographed. — Bronze  statuette  of  a  woman,  dressed  in  Doric 
chiton  with  diploidion.  The  head  is  missing.  The  severe  style  points  to  the 
fifth  century. 

(4)  Figs.  3  and  4. — Bronze  statue  of  rather  more  than  life-size.  This 
is    an    aihnirable    work    of    the    fourth     century,    destined,    it    ma}-    be,    to 
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rank  as  high  among  statues  of  bronze  as  does  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
among  those  of  marble.  It  was  found  in  fragments,  as  the  photographs 
show ;  but  these  fit  together  and  it  will  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  whole. 
The  beautiful  face  is  uninjured.  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  it  as  representing 
Hermes.  The  action  of  the  hands  tells  us  very  little.  The  left,  which  hangs 
by  the  side,  is  almost  closed  but  may  have  held  some  slender  attribute.  The 
raised  right  hand  seems  to  have  held  some  round  object,  perhaps  a  ball,  in 
which  case  the  statue  would  represent  an  ephebos.  But  the  original  intention 
matters  comparatively  little.  Whether  it  represents  Hermes  or  a  young 
athlete,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  surpassing  artistic  merit.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  bronze  statue  that  we  possess,  and 
that  it  gives  us  for  the  first  time  an  adequate  idea  of  what  bronze  statuary 
was  in  Greece  and  in  the  fourth  century  B,c. 


Fig.  4. 


(5)  Not  photographed. — Feet  and  arms  belonging  to  at  least  four  other 
statues,  all  in  bronze  and  all  life-size, 

(6)  Not  photographed. — Bearded  head,  bronze,  life-size.  It  has  the 
same  bruised  and  swollen  features  as  the  well-known  head  of  a  pancratiast 
found  at  Olympia.  With  it  there  was  recovered  a  hand  and  wrist  wrapped 
in  a  caestus  of  leather  straps  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  those  on  the  hand 
of  the  seated  boxer  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  at  Rome.  We  have  therefore 
to  do  with  the  statue  of  a  boxer,  dating  probably  from  the  Alexandrine  period, 

(7)  Fig.  5. — Marble  statue  of  a  youth,  life-size.  The  crouching  attitude 
has  been  explained  as  that  of  a  combatant  guarding  himself  with  his  left 
arm  or  of  a  wrestler  about  to  grapple  with  his  opponent.  What  seems  a 
fatal  objection  to  both  these  views  is  that  the  right  hand  hangs  inactive  while 
the  left  is  in  vigorous  action.  A  wrestler  or  a  combatant  would  have  his 
right  hand  raised  and  ready  for  action,  like  the  hands  of  the  well-known 
statue    of    a    boy    from    Nero's    Villa    at    Subiaco,    a    statue    which    in 
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other  respects  has  somewhat  the  attitude  of  ours.  The  only  satisfactory 
explanation  that  I  can  find  is  that  the  youth  is  shading  his  eyes 
-with  his  left  hand  and  gazing  into  the  distance.  Our  National  Museum 
possesses  a  statue  of  a  Satyr,  found  at  Lamia,  with  the  hand  in  this  position, 
and  this,  I  believe,  was  the  attitude  of  the  Satyr  dTroaKonreixov  of  the  painter 
x\ntipliilos,  to  which  Pliny  refers.  The  face  has  a  singularly  naif  expression. 
Anatomical  details  are  carefully  worked  out.     I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the 

statue  to  the  Asiatic  School 
which  culminated  in  the  Schools 
of  Pergamon  and  Rhodes,  and 
to  suppose  that  it  formed  part  of 
a  group. 

(8)  Lastly,  the  divers  have 
recovered  fragments  of  timber 
and  even  the  anchor  of  the  sunken 
vessel,  pieces  of  a  throne  made  of 
wood  plated  with  bronze  and  in- 
laid with  silver,  and  a  variety  of 
minor  objects. 

As  to  the  period  when  this 
valuable  cargo  was  lost,  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  bronze  statues 
makes  it  certain  that  the  wreck 
took  place  not  later  than  Roman 
times,  for  in  the  Middle  Ages  no 
bronze  statues  survived  on  Greek 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
were  not  newly  manufactured 
bronzes  lost  on  the  way  to  their 
original  destination,  for  the 
masses  of  lead  which  had  served 
to  attach  them  to  their  pedestals 
are  still  adhering  to  their  feet. 
This  fact  makes  it  probable  that 
they  had  been  wrenched  from 
their  pedestals,  presumably  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Rome,  whither  so  many  other 
statues  were  carried  during  the  period  of  Roman  domination.  One  might 
suppose  that  they  were  some  of  the  statues  which  Cassius  carried  off  from 
Rhodes  after  sacking  it  in  43  B.C. ;  or,  with  more  probability,  that  they  were 
a  part  of  the  plunder  collected  by  Sulla,  for  Lucian  in  his  Zeuxis  mentions 
that  a  ship  laden  with  works  of  art  which  Sulla  was  conveying  to  Rome 
had  foundered  off  Cape  Malea. 

Such  are  the  statues  which  the  sea  has  given  back  to  us  after  entombing 
them  in  its  depths  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  P.  Kabbadias. 


Fig.  5. 


Athens,  Feb.  18,  1901. 


ANCIENT  SCULPTURES  AT  CHATSWORTH  HOUSE. 
[Plates  VIII.-XVII.]. 

The  treasures  of  modern  art  preserved  in  Chatsworth  House  are  well 
known  to  writers  on  the  history  of  art.  But  of  the  small  and  choice  collection 
of  works  of  ancient  sculpture  contained  in  this  fine  mansion,  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  information  lias  up  to  now  been  almost  entirely 
lacking  to  archaeologists.  I  myself  have  to  thank  the  Duke's  librarian, 
Professor  Arthur  Strong,  for  calling  my  attention  to  it,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  collection  in  the  autumn  of  1895. 

A  description  of  the  most  important  work,  the  bronze  head  of  Apollo, 
an  original  of  about  B.C.  460,  appeared  in  my  book,  Intermezzi,  Jainstgeschicht- 
liche  Siudien  (Leipzig,  1896),  Plates  1-4,  pp.  3  f.  An  interesting  Roman 
relief  has  been  published  by  E.  Petersen  in  the  Romischc  Mittheilungen 
(1899),  Plate  8,  pp.  222  f.  I  have  also  written  a  sliort  notice  of  the  whole 
collection  in  the  treatise  Ueler  Statiienkopiecn  im  Altcrthum,  I.  (1896),  p.  26. 
That  I  am  now  in  a  position  in  this  paper  1o  enter  into  more  minute  details 
with  the  help  of  photographs  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Arthur  Strong, 
(who  was  good  enough  to  supervise  the  taking  of  the  photographs),  as  well  as  of 
the  editors  of  this  Journal,  to  all  of  whom  I  must  express  my  warmest  th-nnks. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  survey  the  little  collection  in  chronological 
order.  The  preparation  of  a  complete  catalogue  was  unhappily  impossible 
in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  I  must  therefore  pass  over  the  more  trivial 
points  and  can  only  dwell  on  those  more  important  ones  on  which  I  then 
concentrated  my  attention. 

A. — Statues  and  Heads. 

In  the  first  place,  both  chronologically  and  in  respect  of  importance, 
stands  the  bronze  head  mentioned  above  and  published  by  me  in  Intermezzi. 
The  accompanying  Fig.  1  is  leproduced  from  PI.  II.  of  that  work. 

Hardly  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  must  have  been  produced 
the  original  of  the  following  beautiful  head  : — 

(1)  Bearded  Herm  of  white  marble,  somewhat  over  life-size  (PI.  VIII.). 
Only  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  shaft  are  restored ;   but  the  neck  with  the 
locks  of  hair  falling  on   the  shoulders  and   the  junction   of  the   Herm  are 
H.S. — VOL.    XXI.  P 
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antique.  The  hair  is  confined  by  a  round  twisted  band  ;  it  is  quite  short 
behind,  where  it  is  scarcely  finished  at  all.  In  front,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  finished  with  great  care.  In  the  middle,  over  the  forehead,  is  a  parting, 
from  which  the  hair  is  strongly  waved  towards  the  sides.  Short  locks  fall  in 
front  of  the  ears.  But  as  the  hair  towards  the  back  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite 
short,  a  puzzling  effect  is  produced  by  two  long  locks  curled  in  the  fashion  of 


Fig.  1. — BuoNZE  Head  of  adout  b.c.  460. 


old  bronze  work,  which  fall  behind  the  ears  on  to  the  breast.  They  produce 
a  strange  impression  and  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  treatment 
of  the  hair.  It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  they  are  an  addition  of 
the  copyist,  who  copied  the  head  as  that  of  a  Herm  ;  for  in  the  case  of  Herms 
these  locks  on  the  shoulder  are  wont  to  be  a  characteristic  feature.  If  this 
supposition  is  correct,  then  the  original  was  not  a  Herm  at  all,  but  the  head 
of  a  statue. 
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I  do  not  know  any  replica  of  the  head,  and  Dr.  L.  Curtius,  who  has 
devoted  special  and  detailed  study  to  the  heads  of  Herms  of  this  type  and 
will  shortly  publish  a  work  upon  them,  assures  me  that  he,  too,  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  replica. 

This  fact  makes  this  beautiful  head  the  more  precious ;  for  it  reveals 
again,  in  the  work  of  a  good  and  faithful  copyist,  an  original  which  must 
have  owed  it.<?  existence  to  the  circle  of  Myron  and  Pheidias  about  the  date 
450,  or  very  soon  after.  The  way  in  which  the  hair  over  the  forehead  is 
arranged  from  the  parting  towards  the  sides  recalls  the  so-called  Cassel 
Apollo.  Allied  to  it  is  a  head  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum  published  by  me  in 
Mcistcnvivhc  d.  gncch.  Plasiik,  p.  895,  Fig.  58,  and  by  Arndt,  Dcnkmdler, 
No.  517.  But  the  latter  has  features  belonging  to  a  somewhat  enrlier  period 
than  the  Chatsworlh  head  ;  it  still  possesses  the  low  forehead  of  the  more 
severe  style,  and  the  old-fashioned  plaits  wound  round  the  head.  Allied  again, 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead  being  the  same,  is  the  bearded 
head  on  a  statue  of  Asklepios — it  is  a  head  of  the  god  but  does  not  belong 
to  the  statue — which  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  which 
Amelung  will  shortly  publish.  This  Borghese  head,  however,  is  rough  and 
clumsy  and  deficient  in  that  wealth  of  finer  workmanship  which  our  head  ex- 
hibits. But  nevertheless  the  Borghese  head  is  closely  allied  to  it.  We  may 
further  compare  with  it  a  head  set  on  a  Hcrm  which  I  have  seen  at  a  dealer's 
and  which  has  the  hair  similarly  parted  and  curled  over  the  forehead,  and 
the  forehead  similarly  modelled,  but  displays  a  shorter  beard,  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  is  altogether  inferior  to  ours  and  less  dignified  in  expression. 
Both  the  heads  with  which  comparison  has  been  made  have  short  hair  behind 
falling  in  simple  curls.  There  is  a  third  work  with  which  it  may  be  compared, 
though  the  comparison  is  somewhat  less  close— the  beautiful  Asklepios  at 
Dresden  ^ ;  it,  too,  has  the  hair  parted  over  the  forehead,  but  the  hair  which 
falls  to  the  sides  docs  not  curl  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other  examples;  the 
parting,  too,  is  wanting  behind  the  front  hair;  the  whole  of  the  head  is  here 
covered  with  a  confused  wealth  of  curls. 

All  these  works  go  back  to  the  time  of  Pheidias's  prime,  or  of  the  later 
works  of  Myron.  Amid  these  surroundings  at  Athens  must  have  been 
created  the  original  of  our  beautiful  head,  which  has  all  that  reposeful  and 
majestic  expression  which  characterises  the  heads  of  gods  produced  at  that 
period. 

The  various  inequalities  of  the  forehead  are  finely  modelled ;  above  the 
eyes  at  their  outer  corners  it  again  projects.  The  forehead,  like  the  hair, 
recalls  the  Myronian  Cassel  Apollo.  The  eyebrows  are  sharply  defined,  and 
the  lids  strongly  marked,  general  characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  time. 
The  lips  are  slightly  open.  The  beard  displays  a  regular  arrangement  of 
curls  in  the  same  style  as  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  its  treatment  shows  the 
plane  surfaces  characteristic  of  the  more  archaic  fashion,  the  front  and  sides 

'  Ticu,    in   the   Fislst-hri/t  fiir   Bcnmloif,  Plates  2,   3;   the  appellation   'Zeua'  I  do  not 
ronsider  correct. 

!•    2 
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forming  clearly  defined  areas.     In  the  Dresden  Asklepios  the  beard   ah'eady 
displays  more  roundness  in  its  treatment. 

(2)  Head  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos  in  white  marble,  on  a 
bust  (dating  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance)  of  yellowish  variegated 
marble  (Fig.  2).     The  head  is  fairly  Avell  preserved  with  the  neck ;  the  nose 


Fig.  2. — Head  of  Dokyphohos. 


is  restored.  It  is  a  mediocre  copy  which  does  not  enter  into  the  finer  details  ; 
still  it  gives  the  main  features  correctly  without  the  introduction  of  any 
foreign  element. 

(3)  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great  (PI.  IX.,  X.)  of  white  marble, 
above  life-size  (the  face  is  nine  inches  long).  This  head,  after  the  archaic 
Greek  head  of  Apollo,  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  work  in  the 
collection.  It  represents  Alexander  under  an  entirely  new  and  very  important 
type.     The  conception  of  the  great  king  is  a  highly  idealised  one,  so  much  so 
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that  at  first  sight  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  portrait.  But  a  closer  examin- 
ation allows  of  no  probable  interpretation  other  than  the  one  which  connects 
it  with  Alexander.  The  only  parts  of  the  iiead  which  have  undergone 
restoration  are  the  forepart  of  the  nose,  a  small  piece  of  the  right  half  of  the 
lips,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  with  the  bust. 

The  head  is  turned  towards  its  right.  There  is  a  round  fillet  in  the  hair ; 
behind  this  the  hair  lies  smooth  and  close  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
is  arranged  from  the  centre  outwards.  But  in  front  of  the  fillet  is  a  crown  of 
thick  curls  which  frames  the  face  and  falls  as  far  as  the  neck.  In  the  middle 
above  the  forehead  the  hair  stands  up  stiffly  in  two  locks,  the  ends  of  which 
fail  down  on  either  side.  Now  it  is  just  these  two  standing  locks  of  hair 
which  are  an  especially  characteristic  feature  of  the  best  and  most  certain  of 
the  portraits  of  Alexander.  Thus  the  well-known  inscribed  Herni  in  the 
Louvre  (Arndt,  Portrats,  No.  181)  displays  these  two  locks,  in  essentials  just 
as  on  our  head ;  the  only  difference  is  that  in  the  Chatsworth  head  they  are 
combined  with  a  thick  wealth  of  curls,  whereas  in  the  former  the  accompany- 
ing hair  is  smooth,  in  accordance  with  the  reality.  That  these  two  locks 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  were  a  peculiarity  of  the  real  Alexander 
is  testified  by  the  Herm  in  the  Louvre.  The  fine  head,  too,  in  the  Capitol, 
which  I  conjecture  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Lysippean  Alexander  with  the  spear,^ 
has  these  two  upstanding  locks ;  only  the  ends  of  both  are  here  turned  in 
the  same  direction.  There  are  yet  other  heads  of  Alexander  which  show,  with 
different  variations,  the  same  locks  rising  above  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
but  they  are  of  less  importance,  just  as  their  authenticity  is  less  assured. 
Without  doubt  this  characteristic  feature  is  that  to  which  the  ancients  called 
attention  as  the  leonine  avaaroXrj  (Plutarch)  and  the  avaaeavpdat  (A.elian) 
of  his  hair. 

The  Herm  in  the  Louvre  combines  with  this  characteristic,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  a  sober  truthfulness  in  the  representation  of  the  rest  of  the 
hair  and  the  features  of  the  face.  In  other  examples,  however,  the  head 
is  idealised  and  approximates  more  and  more  closely  to  the  types  of  the 
great  gods.  The  crown  of  thick  curls,  which  frames  the  face  and  falls  as 
low  as  the  neck,  is  an  especial  characteristic,  very  general  in  the  fourth 
century,  of  the  great  divinities  like  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Apollo.  It  was 
transferred  to  the  deified  Alexander.  The  Capitoline  head  still  combines  this 
ideal  wealth  of  curls  with  thoroughly  individual  features  of  the  face  - ;  other 
heads  of  Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  this  wealth  of  hair  ideal  features 
very  much  generalised;  this  is  the  case  e.g.  with  the  Barracco  head,^  one  in 

'  Cf.  Berl.  Philol.  IVochcnschr.,  1896,  p.  1516.  original.     It  can  very  well  be  connected  with 

The  contrary  view  is  maintained  by  0.  Wulff,  the  Capitoline  head,    which—and  this   is   the 

Alexander  mit  der  Lanze,  Berlin  1898,   p.   57.  point — has  the  same  attitude  and  inclination. 
The  Nelidow  statuette  probably  goes  back  to  "^  The  replica  of  the  Capitoline  head  which 

the   statue   of    I.ysippus  ;    but    naturally— for  Helbig  has  publi.shed   in  Momunenti   Antichi, 

nothing    else   can   be   expected   with   a   small  vi.  1,  is  probably  not  ancient  at  all. 
bronze  statuette  of  this  kind — this  is  only  a  ^  Monum.    Antichi,  vi.  3.     Arndt,    Porlrdl'f, 

free    and    approximate    reproduction    of    the  Nos.  477,  478. 
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Copenhagen^  and    others.     The    admirable    Campaua     Alexander    in     the 
Louvre  2  f^gi^in,  stands  nearer  to  the  reality. 

The  Chntsworth  head  will  henceforward  stand  in  the  first  rank  among  the 
portraits  of  Alexander.  The  question  as  to  the  artist  to  whom  it  may  be 
referred  can  uidiappily  receive  only  a  very  vague  reply.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  considered  certain  is  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  school  of  Lysippus. 
Besides  the  Herm  in  the  Louvre  only  the  Capitoline  head  has  in  my  opinion 
any  claiia  to  be  attributed  to  Lysippus.  The  Chatsworth  head  corresponds 
much  more  closely  to  the  ideal  Attic  style,  which  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
school  of  the  artists  Leochares  and  Bryaxis.  It  especially  calls  to  mind  the 
works  which  are  usually  attributed  to  Leochares,  having  in  common  with 
them  an  animated  beauty  which  is  characteristic  of  that  master. 

In  the  endeavour  to  assign  all  the  manifold  received  portraits  of 
Alexander  to  individual  artists,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  in  very 
truth  the  great  masters  like  Lysippus  in  particular,  and  after  him  Leochares, 
in  their  different  representations  of  Alexander,  may  themselves  have  shown 
great  diversity.  Just  as  in  our  own  time  the  numerous  portraits  which  a 
Lenbach  has  made  of  Bismarck  will  differ  greatly  between  themselves,  so  too 
must  Lysippus's  portraits  of  Alexander  have  differed.  And  Leochares,  too, 
we  may  suppose,  was  commissioned  to  represent  the  great  king  more  than 
once.  We  must  remember  how  enormous  the  demand  must  have  been  for 
statues  of  Alexander.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  finding  in  our 
storehouse  of  monuments  more  thnn  one  Alexander  who  makes  us  think  of 
Leochare.s.3  Neveitheless  the  accepted  heads  of  Alexander  are  so  manifold 
and  diverse  that  they  must  presuppose  a  somewhat  large  number  of  unknown 
artists. 

Among  these  is  one  who,  following  the  relatively  older  method,  has  given 
us  Alexander  as  quite  youthful,  with  a  certain  quiet  simplicity  of  style,  but 
still  strongly  idealised.  His  work  has  come  down  to  us  in  several  copies,  of 
which  one  was  found  on  the  Akropolis  at  Athens.*  I  am  inclined,  more  or 
less,  to  attribute  it  to  Euphranor. 

Probably  on  no  other  head  of  Alexander  is  the  idealised  profusion  of  hair 
so  wealthy  and  beautiful  as  on  the  splendid  head  at  Chatsworth. 

(4)  Head  of  Hermes  (PI.  XL,  XII.),  of  white  marble.  Length  of  face 
18  cm.     The  end  of  the  nose,  both  lips  and  the  bust  are  restored. 

The  identification  is  rendered  certain  by  the  two  small  wings  projecting 
out  of  the  hair;  these  are  quite  ancient.  Hermes  is  represented  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Palaestra;  his  ears  are  swollen  with  boxing, and  his  hair, 
which  is  in  crisp  curls,  is  cropped  quite  short,  as  befits  a  youthful  athlete ; 

;  Arndt,  Portrals,  No.  472.  ■•  ■E<^„M*pis  apX-  1900,  tt.V.  f  A"rndt7(;^ic^. 

Torso  with  heaJ  intact ;  d'Escamps,  Mar-  Porlr.   Nos.  475,   476.      Arndt   has  recognised 

bresCampana,  PI.  50  ;  Sal.  Reinach,  Rdpert.  ii.  that  the  head  in  Erbach  (Arndt,  Nos.  473,  474) 

^'j      '    ■  is  a  replic.i  ;  and  Klein  has  recognised  in  the 

Ihe  gold  and  ivory  statue  in  the  Philip-  Berlin  head,   Sculpt.  No.  329  (Klein,  praxitel. 

peion  at  Olympia  was,  however,  scarcely  copied  Shidien,    p.    51,    Fig.     14),    a   replica   of    the 

Athenian  one. 
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it  stands  up  in  tiny  curls  over  the  forehead :  the  spring  of  the  hair  is  very 
finely  and  delicately  treated.  The  lower  part  of  the  forehead  projects  strongly. 
The  eyes  are  extraordinarily  deep-set,  and  the  lids  are  comparatively  slightly 
open,  so  that  the  eyes  appear  small. 

This  athletic  type  of  Hermes  is  approached  most  nearly  by  the  head 
(still  intact  on  its  Herm)  in  the  Villa  Albani  (No.  52),  bearing  the  ancient 
inscription  EPMHC.  But  the  build  of  this  Herm  is  sturdier,  broader  and 
more  robust;  the  wings  too  on  the  head  are  wanting. 

The  Albani  Herm,  like  the  Ohatsworth  head,  goes  back  to  an  original  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  seems  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  style  of 
Skopas.  Nevertheless  the  type  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fifth  century  ;  the 
Hermes  statue  in  the  Vatican  with  the  inscription  '  Ingenui,'  in  the  style  of 
Myron,^  already  shows  a  type  of  head  which  must  be  described  as  the  direct 
precursor  of  the  one  here  described. 

The  little  wings  on  tlie  head  may  have  been  added  by  the  copyist,  but 
they  may  also  have  belonged  to  the  original.  An  Attic  vase-painting  of  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,^  is  probably  the  oldest  original  Greek  work 
of  art  at  present  known,  which  represents  Hermes  with  the  wings  springing 
directly  from  the  hair. 

The  Chatsworth  head  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  as  a  copy,  reproducing 
very  faithfully  the  peculiar  deep-sunken  eyes,  the  carefully  modelled  forehead 
and  the  delicate  spring  of  the  hair.  The  combination  of  the  characteristics 
of  bodily  strength  and  athletic  power  with  the  spiritual  expression  of  restless 
and  unsatisfied  endeavour  and  all- conquering  energy,  is  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  tendency  represented  by  Skopas ;  which,  however,  was  doubtless 
followed  by  many  artists  in  Athens. 

(5)  Head  of  Dionysos  of  white  marble,  a  little  over  life-size  (Fig.  3). 
A  female  bust  has  been  wrongly  restored.  Otherwise  only  the  nose,  the  hair 
on  the  shoulders  and  a  small  piece  of  the  ivy  wreath  have  been  restored. 

The  head  is  a  good  replica  of  a  type  known  to  us  through  two  examples, 
which  have  preserved  the  whole  of  the  figure  appertaining.  The  head  agrees 
so  closely  with  that  of  the  beautiful  Madrid  statue  of  the  leaning  Dionysos,^ 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  Praxitelean  {Meistcrwerke,  p.  571),  that  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  copy  after  the  same  original.  But  the  statue  in  the  Louvre, 
known  as  the  Richelieu  Bacchus,*  is  also  only  a  replica,  although  it  can  only 
be  recognised  as  such  by  a  careful  comparison.  For  the  copyist  who  executed 
this  statue  in  the  Louvre  had  a  certain  peculiar  affected  and  exaggerated 
style  of  execution,  resulting  in  a  garbled  reproduction  of  the  original,  so  that 
his  work  at  first  sight  makes  a  very  different  impression  from  the  Madrid 
statue.'^ 


*  Cf.  Meiskricerke  d.  gricch.  Plaslik,  p.  360  f.  tlie  kindness  of  P.  Arudt. 

^  FuvtwKngler-Reichhold,  gritchische   Vasen-  *  Catal.  sommaire,  No.  87.     Clarac.Pl.  272, 

malerei,  PI.  20.  1570.     Phologvapliie  Giiaudon,  No.  1188. 

'  Clarac,    PI.   690  B.      Fiicdericlis-Wolters,  '  Amelung   is   wrong    in     his    assertion    in 

Gipsabgusnc,   No.    1485.     For  the  [ihotogrnjihs  Arndl-Amehing,   Einzdaufnahmcn,  No.    1142, 

which  will  shortly  be  [lublislied  I  have  to  thank  tliat   the    Madrid   and    Paris  statues  go  back 
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Dionysus  is  standing  on  his  right  foot,  resting  the  left  which  is  drawn 
back,  and  supporting  his  right  arm  on  a  prop.^  The  head  is  inchned  back- 
wards and  turns  outwards  to  its  left.  The  soft  rounded  form  of  the  neck  is 
also  preserved  in  our  specimen,  and  caused  by  its  effeminate  form  the  erro- 
neous restoration  of  the  bust.     The  whole  attitude  is  one  of  complete  repose 


Fig,  3.— Head  of  Dionysos. 


and  delightful  abandon  :  all  tension  is  relaxed ;  a  delicious  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment pervades  the  whole  figure,  the  lines  of  which  are  rounded  in  the  most 
wonderfully  harmonious  fashion.  The  work  is,  it  seems  to  me,  purely  Praxi- 
telean  in  spirit,  and  must  be  traced  back  to  the  great  master  himself. 


to  two  different  originals  ;  the  difference 
originated  only  with  the  copyists.  Amelung 
makes  a  further  error  when  he  instances  the 
statue  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna,  Einzdaufn. 
No.  1142,  as  a  'composition  '  of  the  same  'type' 
as  that  represented  by  the  Madrid  and  Paris 
statues.     The  Colonna  statue  has  nothing   in 


common  with  these;  its  whole  attitude  is 
different ;  the  god  is  not  here  leaning  on  any- 
thing ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  holds  his 
head  and  his  body  is  entirely  different. 

1  In  the  Madrid   example  a   Herm,  in    the 
Paris  one  a  vine-encircled  tree-trunk. 
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On  the  hair  is  the  Bacchic  mitra  wliich  hides  the  spring  of  tlie  hair  over 
the  forehead.^  A  thick  wreath  of  ivy  shades  the  head.  The  hair  is  parted 
iu  front,  and,  as  on  the  Praxitelean  female  heads,  is  smoothed  towards  the 
sides  in  simple  waves.  Behind  the  ears,  locks  fall  to  the  shoulders  ;  the  rest 
of  the  hair  on  the  left  side  has,  in  our  head,  been  wrongly  restored.  Behind, 
a  long  tress  fell  down  the  back,  as  we  learn  from  all  the  completely  preserved 
statues  ;  this  is  lost  in  our  specimen. 

Owing  to  its  delicate  workmanship  this  Chatsworth  head  is  at  least 
equal — nay,  superior — to  the  Madrid  specimen  ;  in  particular  the  mouth  and 
the  eyes  seem  in  it  to  be  copied  in  a  more  careful  and  lifelike  manner  than  in 
the  other  case.  The  Paris  specimen,  owing  to  its  mannered  workmanship, 
which  seeks  to  impose  upon  the  Praxitelean  head  the  hardness  of  fifth 
century  bronze  technique,  is  so  far  removed  from  the  original  that  it  need  not 
concern  us  here. 

6.  Statue  of  Apollo  (PI.  XIIL),  under  life-size,  in  white  marble.  The 
arms  with  the  lyre  are  modern;  on  the  head,  which  has  been  re-attached  but 
appears  to  belong,  the  nose  is  restored. 

Overbeck  in  his  collection  of  the  representations  of  Apollo  could  only 
instance  two  bronze  statuettes  of  the  type  exhibited  by  this  marble  figure  at 
Chatsworth,  i.e.,  with  crossed  legs,  the  left  fore-arm  supported,  standing  on 
the  right  foot,  naked,  with  the  right  arm  placed  above  the  head.  One  of 
these- statuettes,  formerly  in  the  Gr(^au  Collection,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,^  the 
other,  according  to  Overbeck,  in  Bologna.^  We  have  here  evidently  a  later 
riiodification  of  the  well-known  type  of  the  reposing  Apollo,^  which  goes 
back  to  Praxiteles.  The  plait  over  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  Chatsworth 
figure  is  taken  from  the  original  type.  But  the  body  shows  greater  softness 
and  roundness  than  that  of  the  original  creation. 

7.  Youthful  Male  Head  (Fig.  4),  of  white  marble,  of  which  the  neck  is 
preserved,  but  set  on  a  modern  draped  bust.  The  nose  and  chin  are  restored. 
The  head,  with  the  mouth  slightly  open,  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  Niobid 
types,  although  it  is  very  different  from  them.  The  original  belonged  in  any 
case  to  the  fourth  century.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  type  elsewhere, 
and  do  not  venture  to  conjecture  to  what  statue  it  may  have  belonged. 

8.  Portrait  Statue  of  a  Man  (PI.  XIV.),  somewhat  over  life-size,  of 
white  marble. 

This  statue,  together  with  the  following  group  No.  9,  was  found  near 
Apt,  in  Provence  ('  dans  Ic  territoire  d'Apt  en  Provence  '),  as  Montfaucon 
remarks  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Supplement  (published  in  1724)  to  his 
great  work,  *  Antiquite  Expliquee,'  p.  11  fF.,  where  both  statues  are  represented 
on  '  PI.  I.  apr^s  la  4.  planche.'^     According  to  his  account  they   were  dis- 

1  Cp.  Sammlung-Sabo'iiroff,  text  to  PI.  23.  ■*  Mcistenoerke,    p.    570.        Masterpieces,    p. 

'^  Frohner,    Bronzes    antiques,     coll.    Greau,  337,  2. 

in.  21,'^  o.9ii;  Sa.].  ?,euisich,  ESpert.  do  Stat.  'Reproduced    in   Clarao,    PI.    982    A  =  Sal. 

ii.  95,  2,  3.  Reinacli,  RSpert.  i.  p.  606  ;  in  hia  text  p.  Ixiv. 

3  Overbeck,  ApoUon,  \>.  217,  No.  28,  29.  Reinach  adds  the  question,  '  ubi  nicnc?'     The 
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covered  shortly  before,  that  is  shortly  before  1724.  ;  '/mild  ita  imdein'  is  the 
statement  in  the  Latin  text.  The  Marquis  de  Cauniont,  at  Avignon,  had 
sent  drawings  immediately  after  the  find  to  the  scholar  Montfaucon,  and  '  le 
Bret,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Provence/  had  two  sketches  in 


Fig.  4. — Hkad  at  CHAr.swoian. 


profile  made  of  the  head  of  the  seated  female  statue,  which  Montfaucon 
published  at  the  same  time. 

In  Montfaucon 's  drawing  of  the  male  statue,  the  front  part  of  both  feet 
is  still  missing,  and  the  plinth  has  its  original  irregular  scanty  form.     The 


statues  had  completely  disappeared.  Mont- 
faucon remarked  at  the  time  when  tliey  were 
still  in  Apt,  '  les  statues  doivent  etre  apportees 
a  Paris,  et  apparemment  uussi  I'inscription."   I 


am  not  acquainted  with  any  later  mention  of 
them.  After  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  con- 
cealment they  are  again  restored  to  the  view  of 
scholars  in  our  illustrations. 
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present  regular  plinth,  together  with  the  front  part  of  the  feet,  is  a  restora- 
tion. The  right  arm  must  have  been  broken  off  and  discovered  near  the 
statue  ;  the  drawing  shows  it  lying  loose  beside  the  statue  ;  four  of  its  fingers 
are  missing.  These  fingers  were  restored  later,  and  the  arm  put  in  its  place, 
for  which  a  new  shoulder-piece  had  to  be  made.  As  regards  the  head  no 
information  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  find ;  the  drawing  shows 
it  united  with  the  body  exactly  as  it  is  at  present.  But  the  head  with  the 
neck  was  executed  separately,  and  let  into  the  torso,  as  even  our  photograph 
clearly  shows.  The  head  is  manifestly  not  the  original  one  belonging  to  the 
figure.  In  the  presence  of  the  statue  itself  I  naturally  assumed  that  the 
head  was  not  attached  before  modern  times;  but  as  the  statue  in  Mont- 
faucon's  drawing  is  manifestly  delineated  as  it  was  found,  and  no  statement  is 
made  in  the  accompanying  account  of  the  find  that  the  head  was  found 
separately,  I  am  compelled  to  assume  that  the  addition  is  an  ancient  one. 
It  was  a  frequent  practice  in  antiquity,  as  ancient  testimony  abundantly 
proves,  to  take  the  original  heads  from  portrait  statues,  and  substitute  others 
in  their  place. 

The  type  of  the  body  of  the  statue  is  one  which  was  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  early  empire  for  portraits  of  the  imperial  family.  The 
figure  stands  on  the  left  foot ;  the  right  is  drawn  back  ready  to  take  the  next 
step.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  undraped,  and  shows  that  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  the  figure  which  is  usual  in  naked  imperial  statues,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  study  of  the  figures  of  athletes  of  classical  times.  The  cloak 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  legs;  it  is  of  circular  form,  and  its  folds  extend 
in  sweeping  lines  from  the  lower  part  of  the  right  leg  to  the  left  hip.  In  the 
ordinary  type  of  these  imperial  statues  the  cloak  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  quite  free,  and  both  ends  lie  over  the  extended  left  fore  arm.  The  type 
appears  thus  in  numerous  examples.^  The  variant  seen  here  is  rare,  where 
the  cloak  has  one  end  disposed  over  the  left  shoulder  and  is  drawn  over  the 
back.'^ 

The  head  affixed  to  our  statue  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  Roman 
type.  This  was  already  remarked  by  Montfaucon's  correspondents,  some  of 
whom  wished  on  that  account  to  recognise  in  it  an  Apollo.  Montfaucon,  on 
the  contrary,  remarked  :  '  cet  horn  me,  qui  n'a  pas  les  cheveux  a  la  Romaine, 
est  apparemment  un  Gaulois.'  The  man's  hair  is  indeed  entirely  un-Roman. 
It  is  much  more  the  hair  of  the  Greek  type  of  Alexander.  Above  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  of  which  the  shape  also  recalls  the  portraits  of 
Alexander,  we  indeed  see  just  those  two  characteristic  upstanding  locks  of 
which  we  have  treated  above  in  connection  with  No.  3.  The  other  features 
however,  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  which  is  quite  lacking  in  pathos, 
being  rather  calm  and  inatter-of-fact,  are  more  Roman  in  character,  and  may 
in  some  ways  be  compared   with  the  portraits  of  Tiberius.     The  nose  (of 

'  Cf.  Sal.  Reinach,  Ripert.  de  la  Statuaire,  i.  p.  163,  5  ;  184,  7  ;  401,  1  ;  507,   2  ;  561,  6  ; 
563,  1  ;  564,  3  ;  582,  4  ;  586,  4.     ii.  572,  6,  7  ;  573,  1,  5,  8  ;  574,  3,  4  ;  612,  1,  6. 
-'  Cf.  Reinach,  Kepcrt.,  i.  i>.  152,  3. 
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which  only  the  tip  is  restored)  is  sharp  and  hooked  in  form.  The  upper  lip 
is  extraordinarily  short,  the  chin  is  small  and  retreating. 

This  singular  medley  of  heterogeneous  elements  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  the  head  was  executed  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  represents  a  local  design  of  early  imperial  times.  The  Greek  city  of 
Massilia  exercised  a  decisive  influence  over  that  neighbourhood.  Even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  literature  which  emanates  from  that  province,  the 
influence  of  the  fundamental  Hellenic  conceptions  is  perceptible.^  Pompeius 
Trosfus,  a  native  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  first  Latin  author  to  write  a 
universal  history,  treated  things  Roman  entirely  from  the  Greek  standpoint, 
and  put  Alexander  and  his  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  his  universal 
history.  In  the  same  way  the  artists  of  that  neighbourhood  may,  when 
making  the  portrait  of  a  nobleman  of  the  country,  have  preferred  to  go  back 
to  the  Alexander  type. 

Montfaucon  expressed  great  regret  in  his  publication  that  no  inscription 
was  found  with  his  statue.  Nevertheless,  in  an  addendum  (p.  14)  he  is  able  to 
communicate  the  pleasant  tidings  that  M.  de  Mazangues  has  brought  him  the 
copy  of  an  inscription  'qui  a  etc  trouv(5e  aupr6s  de  ces  statues,  mais  non  pas 
tout-k-fait  au  meme  endroit.'  But  in  this  Montfaucon  was  deceived.  As  he 
so  keenly  regretted  the  lack  of  an  inscription,  he  was  given  the  copy  of  one 
which  had  been  found  at  Apt  a  long  time  before,  accompanied  by  the  false 
assertion  that  it  had  been  found  near  the  statues ;  it  seemed  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  for  in  it  mention  was  made  of  the  erection  of  two 
portrait-statues.  It  must  have  been  discovered  in  the  period  between  1636 
and  1663,  or  at  the  latest  before  1677 ;  for  in  the  collection  of  Inscriptions 
preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  cod.  lat.  9141,  and  made  by  Suarez  of 
Avignon,  who  died  in  1677,  there  is  a  copy  in  fol.  29  in  his  hand-writing, 
while  at  the  side  of  fol.  16  a  memorandum  is  pasted,  which  contains  the 
original  copy  made  by  one  of  Suarez'  correspondents.  This  only  states 
that  the  inscription  was  at  Apta  in  aedihus  B.  Alhcrto.ssi.  No  statement  of 
any  kind  is  made  about  statues  being  found  with  it,  or  anything  else  respecting 
the  find.2  The  dates  of  discovery  which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
other  inscriptions  of  the  collection,  belong  to  the  years  1636-1663.  Fr.  de 
Remerville,  a  native  of  Apt,  who  brought  out  a  book  on  the  history  of  Apt 
which  appeared  in  1692,  also  introduced  the  inscription,  and  in  all  probability 
he  followed  Suarez,  for  he  says,  '  on  la  voyait  autrefois  dans  la  maison 
d'habitation  de  la  famille  des  Albertas,'  a  statement  which  is  obviously 
borrowed  from  Suarez,  and  shows  that  even  then  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
inscriptions  for  himself.  Probably  it  was  from  this  book  that  Montfaucon's 
correspondent  took  it,  when  he  falsely  made  out  that  it  was  found  with  the 
statues.  The  inscription,  which  is  now  manifestly  of  no  account,  so  far  as 
our  statues  are  concerned,  runs  thus  {CJ.L.  12,  1115)  : 

*  Cf.  Slommsen,  rom.  Ocschichte,  v.  100  f.  inscription  has  been  admitted  to  the  CJ.L.  12, 

"^  Dr.    Ziebarth  had  the  kindness  to  collate  1115  ;  in  the  same  place  may  be  found  personal 

the   MS.    for   me   and   to  ascertain  the  above  details  about  Suarez  and  Remerville. 

facts.       On    tlie    authority    of     Suarez     this 
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L  •  AUio  •  Severe  •  C  •  Al 
lius  Celer  [atruo 
testam  •  pon  •  jussit  • 
item  •  statuas  •  duis  • 
Pa-tr///////  quar 
statuar  •  dedic  •  hered 
ex  form  •  testament 
decur  •  sing  •  •  XLXX// 
deder  • 

We  can  gather  nothing  further  from  the  inscription  than  tlie  evidence  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Apt  in  the  time  of  the  early  empire,  to  which  this  belongs, 
privately  erected  portrait-statues,  which  according  to  all  appearance  were  set 
up  in  cemeteries.  Such  must  also  have  been  these  two  statues,  with  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

Tiie  workmanship  of  the  male  figure  points  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Empire,  and  indeed  the  head  and  body,  even  if  they  did  not  originally  belong 
to  one  another,  the  head  being  only  a  subsequent  addition,  do  not  seem  to  he 
separated  by  any  great  period  of  time. 

(9)  Statue  of  a  Woman  seated  beside  her  Daughter  (PI.  XV.),  of 
white  marble,  somewhat  over  life-size,  preserved  quite  intact;  only  the 
projecting  right  foot  of  the  woman  is  restored.  Found  together  with 
no.  8  at  Apt  (cf.  no.  8). 

A  woman  in  chiton  and  mantle,  which  covers  the  whole  body  and  both 
arms,  is  seated  on  a  chair  with  turned  legs.  In  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  favourite  motive  in  standing  female  portrait-figures,  her  draped  left 
arm  is  bent  across  her  breast,  and  the  hand  grasps  the  edge  of  the  mantle. 
The  right  elbow  is  supported  on  the  left  hand.  The  same  motive  is  found 
on  the  late  Greek  grave-relief  no.  15,  and  doubtless  the  artist  borrowed  it 
from  Greek  sepulchral  monuments.  The  feet  rest  on  a  low  foot-stool  which 
stands  at  an  angle  on  the  plinth.  A  young  girl,  doubtless  her  daughter, 
stands  beside  her ;  she  wears  a  girdled  chiton,  with  over-fold  fastened  on  the 
shoulder  ;  beneath  this  is  an  under-garment  which  covers  the  upper  arm. 
The  girl  is  leaning  against  her  mother's  chair ;  her  legs  are  crossed,  and  she 
lays  her  left  hand  tenderly  on  that  of  her  mother.    The  right  hand  is  wanting. 

The  arrangement  of  the  woman's  hair  shows  the  high  mass  of  artificial 
curls  which  we  find  on  the  coins  portraying  Julia  Titi  and  Domitia,  the  wife 
of  Domitian.  This  determines  the  date  of  the  statue  ;  even  if  we  consider  it 
a  production  of  the  Province,  we  cannot  carry  it  down  further  than  the  time 
of  Trajan.  The  disposition  of  the  daughter's  hair  is  not  one  which  suggests 
any  narrow  limits  of  time ;  this  undulating  arrangement  was  already  charac- 
teristic of  young  girls  in  classical  Greek  times.  It  was  again  much  worn  by 
aristocratic  Roman  ladies,  especially  from  the  time  of  Faustina  the  younger. 
Here  it  is  manifestly  meant  to  characterise  the  young  girl ;  the  date  is  given 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  mother's  hair. 
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The  statue  of  the  mother  is  evidently  a  portrait ;  the  daughter  resembles 


Fig.  5. — Bust  of  Fjitsx  Half  of  the  Third  Centuky. 

her  mother.     The  composition  of  the  group  is  a  purely  external  one,  and  not 
particularly  clever.     There  is  an  analogous  group  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
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(Gallery  56)  of  a  seated  woman,  bosule  whom  stands  a  siiuill  boy  in  a  toga 
with  the  bulla,  and  l.iys  his  right  hand  on  her  left  leg.  However,  seated 
portrait-statues  of  Roman  women  are  of  the  greatest  rarity ;  only  the  well- 
known   beautiful   Greek    type,  which   is  best  represented  by  the    Torlonia 


Fig.  6.  — Faustina  thk  Elder. 


example  {Monum.  d.  Inst.  xi.  11),  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  frequently 
employed  for  Roman  women  as  well  as  Greek  ;  but  otherwise  sitting  portrait- 
figures  of  women  were  not  customary  among  the  Romans.  It  was  different 
among  the  Greeks,  where  the  women  in  sepulchral  ait  were  at  all  periods 
fro(iuently  represented  in  a  sitting  posture.     Perhaps  here,  too,  the  Greek 
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influence  which  prevailed  in  Southern  Gaul  was  a  determining  factor  for  the 
artist  of  our  group. 

The  workmanship  is  careful,  but  entirely  lacking  in  finer  feeling.  It 
exhibits  the  manner  of  the  Flavian  period.  The  male  statue,  no.  8,  is  of 
decidedly  better  and  earlier  workmanship. 


Fm.  7.— Faustina  tiik  Eldeu. 


Owing  to  the  great  rarity  of  the  representation,  the  extraordinarily 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  comparative  independence  of  the  com- 
position, the  group  deserves  a  prominent  place  among  the  received  works  of 
Roman  portraiture. 
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(10)  Bust  of  a  Woman  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (PI.  XVI.)  (white 
marble).  With  the  exception  of  the  support,  winch  is  modern,  the  bust  has 
been  preserved  quite  intact.  The  arrangement  of"  the  hair  is  similar  to  that 
of  Marciana  and  Matidia.  The  head  is  an  excellent  life-like  portrait  in  tlie 
simple  unadorned  style  of  the  period  of  Trajan.  Allied  to  it  is  tlie  so-called 
Matidia  in  Naples  (BernoulH,  rom-Ikon  ii.  2,  PI.  35),  but  tiiis  already  shows 
the  eyebrows  and  pupils  in  relief. 

(11)  Female  bust  (Fig.  5)  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 

(white  marble).  This  bust,  too,  has  been  preserved  quite  intact.  It  is 
draped  with  chiton  and  mantle.  The  disposition  of  the  hair  is  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Bernoulli,  rom.  Ikon.  ii.  3,  PI.  18,  the  so-called  Julia  Domna,  or  the 
so-called  Orbiana  {ibid.  PI.  31)  or  the  so-called  Julia' Mamaea  {ibid.  PI.  32). 
Our  bust  is  an  extremely  good  work  of  its  time  and  is  moreover  distinguished 
by  its  excellent  preservation. 

(12)  Head  of  Faustina  the  Elder  (Fig.  6)  the  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  placed  on  a  modern  bust;  the  front  part  of  the  nose  is  restored;  a 
mediocre  example  of  this  common  portrait. 

(13)  Head  of  the  same  (Fig.  7).  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  the  neck  and  bust  are  modern  ;  the  nose,  too,  is  new.     A  poor  example. 

(14)  Bust  of  a  man  of  the  third  century  (PI.  XVIL).  The  bust  is 
entirely  ancient,  and  is  quite  unrestored,  except  the  ends  of  the  roll  in  the 
left  hand.  The  form  of  the  bust  is  interesting;  it  belongs  to  the  rare  class 
peculiar  to  the  third  century,  in  which  the  half-figure  is  represented  together 
with  the  arms.^  The  hollowing  out  of  the  back  shows  that  it  is  a  bust  and 
not  the  fragment  of  a  statue.  The  right  fore-arm,  however,  is  wanting  in  our 
bust,  since  the  artist  conceived  it  as  hanging  down.  The  portrait  is  of 
excellent  workmanship.  The  short  curly  hair  is  worked  after  the  fashion 
of  the  late  Antonines.  The  beard  is  cut  short,  as  was  the  general  fashion  in 
the  third  century.  The  troubled  and  anxious  expression  on  the  face  is  also 
a  characteristic  of  that  period. 

^.—Reliefs. 

(15)  Grave-relief  of  the  first  century  B.C.  (Fig.  8).  According  to 
the  title  beneath,  it  was  acquired  in  1832  as  coming  from  Pella.  A  woman, 
veiled,  is  seated  to  the  left  on  a  chair  with  cushions.  She  is  the  dead 
Herennia  Syriska.  To  her,  as  the  embodiment  of  her  soul  after  death, 
belongs  the  serpent  coiled  round  the  tree  which  stands  behind  her.  Before 
her  stands  her  servant  who  holds  a  small  casket,  and  appears  to  be  placing 
a  little  lamb  on  her  mistress's  lap.  On  the  right  is  a  male  figure,  very  much 
damaged  and  somewhat  smaller.     This  is  Marcus  Herennius,  the  son  of  the 

1  Compare,  e.g.,  the  Gordian  III.  in  the  Louvre,  Bernoulli,  ii.  3,  PI.  38. 
H.S. — VOL.  XXL  ^ 
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woman  ;  he  is  wrapped  in  his  cloak  ;  in  front  of  him  stands  his  slave-boy 
in  the  customary  attitude  of  grief.  The  serpent  on  the  tree  to  the  right  and 
the  horse  looking  over  the  wall  belong  to  Herennius.     The  horse,  as  usual, 


Fig.  8.— Grave-relief  of  Hebennia  Syriska  and  her  Son. 


symbolises  his  state    as   hero.      The    workmanship    is    inferior  and    hasty. 
Below  is  the  inscription,  which  is  now  broken  away  on  the  right. 

'^pevvia  '  Svpicr/ia  Kai  -  - 
M.apKe  '  'Epevvie  'Ayad  -  - 
Kai  (TV  •   TToXXa  •   tccttto  -  - 
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The  right  edge  of  the  inscription  must  have  been  broken  away  subse- 
quently to  the  finding  of  the  stone.  For  doubtless  this  stele  is  identical  with 
that  seen  by  Villoison  at  Salonika  in  the  house  of  a  doctor  Anastasios,  the 
inscription  of  which  he  copied  as  follows  (Bockh,  C.T.G.  1982): 

Rpevvca  ZtVpc'aKa  koI  vlo<i  avTrj^ 
MdpK€  'Kpiuvie  'AyaOoKXrj  -^^aipere. 
Kol  av  TToXXd,  Ti's  ttot'  el. 


Fig.  9. — Head  of  Juno  Sospita. 


Villoison  does  not  give  the  place  where  it   was  found ;  that  this  was  at 
Pella  was  apparently  not  alleged  until  later,  when  it  came  to  be  sold. 


(16)  Fragment  of  a  relief  (Fig.  9)  in  white  marble,  with  a  head  of 
J^mo'  Sospita.  This  small  fragment,  which  is  of  fine  workmanship,  seems  to 
belong  to  Augustan  times.  It  is  incomplete  on  both  the  right  and  left  sides. 
Probably  the  heads  of  other  gods  followed.  The  only  one  preserved  is  the 
head  of  Juno  Sospita  covered  with  the  goat-skin,  one  of  the  rare  representa- 
tions of  this  goddess.  The  head  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  classicising 
style. 

Q  2 
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(17)  Small  fragment  of  a  relief  (Fig.  10)  in  white  marble,  with  the 


Fig.  10. — Pakt  of  Chariot-gkoup, 


front  part  of  a  four-horse  chariot  conducted  by  two  male  figures,  full  of 
life,  a  work  of  about  the  first  century  B.C. 

A.    FURTWANOLER. 
MUnchen. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  MYSIA. 

The  following  notes  were  collected  on  a  journey  from  Kutaya  to 
Alexandria  Troas  in  September  1891).  My  main  objects  were  roads  and 
sites,  but  I  copied  any  inscriptions  that  came  in  my  way,  and  believe  that 
those  here  given  have  not  yet  been  published. 

1.  Aezanitis. — At  Gyunuk  Euren,  three  hours  east  of  Chavdyr  Hissar 
on  the  road  to  Kutaya,  I  noticed  two  tombstones  of  the  door  type  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  a  pillar  very  like  a 
milestone.  One  of  the  tombstones,  which  has  a  double  gable,  bears  a  half 
effaced  inscription: 

Le,ft  Arch.       mw////////?  ^kaaanapim  nhmhcxapin 
Eiglit  A rch.     '/,■%■//,//////, « c K a i e n  i  ro n o c 6 m  ro n r": Y ! ;"i 

The  villages  round  Chavdyr  Hissar  are  full  of  stones  plundered  no  doubt 
from  Aezani.  In  the  cemetery  at  Eurenjik,  five  miles  north-west  of 
Chavdyr  Hissar,  I  copied  the  inscription  published  (after  Le  Bas)  in  C.I.G. 
iii.  p.  1080,  No.  3846,  z,  83.  Le  Bas  read  the  opening  words  as  MeuavSpo'; 
KOCITU)  Trarpi.  My  copy  has  KOeiTtO.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  engraver  omitted  a  N,  ai^l  we  must  restore  Ko€i[v]Ta),  =  Qninto,  a  form 
common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  a  square  marble  stele,  which  lies 
in  a  ditch  by  the  road  to  Chavdyr  Hissar,  one  mile  from  Eurenjik. 

TPV4>UJNKAPTTO 

4>OPUJCYNTI»04>UJ 

MNHMHCXAPIN 

2.  Abrettene. — When  Messrs.  Anderson,  Anthony,  and  I  visited  this 
district  in  1894  we  discovered  that  Kiepert's  map  was  seriously  incorrect. 
The  main  errors  seemed  to  be  that  the  Egriguz  Dagli  and  surrounding 
country  were  placed  much  too  far  south,  and  the  town  of  Harmanjik  much 
too  far  north  (see  Mr.  Anthony's  remarks  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
1897,  pp.  266-7,  270-1,  and  Mr.  Darbishire's  note,  p.  168).  In  1899  I  was 
able  to  get  fresh  compass-bearings  from  both  sides,  which  entirely  confirm 
the   position  which   we  assigned   to   the   Egriguz   Dagh,  and  show   tliat  the 
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Gyuje  Dagh  (which  Kiepert  put  close  above  the  lake  of  Simav)  must  follow 
it  Dorthwards.  As  to  Harmanjik  I  learnt  by  particular  inquiries  at  Emed 
that  it  was  only  eight  hours  distant,  and  that  the  road  to  it  lay  through 
Sulya  but  not  through  Tavshanli.  On  the  other  hand  there  appears  to  be 
no  direct  road  in  use  from  Tavshanli  through  Sulya  to  Balat  (ibid.  p.  256). 
Travellers  from  Tavshanli  ta  Balat  pass  through  Harmanjik. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  the  village  of  Tash  Keui,  which 
stands  high  above  the  re/nevo';  (v.  J.H.S.  xvii.  p.  289). 

(1)  Gabled  limestone  stele  with  pilasters  at  the  sides.  In  the  gable  is 
a  flower,  and  below  the  inscription  a  wreath.     Letters  \^  inch. 

lOVAIAEniKTHTni 
TnCVNTPO-^n/ANElAC 
XAPIN 

(2)  Fragment  of  a  similar  stele  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house.  Broken 
below  and  to  left,  and  much  defaced.  There  may  have  been  another  line 
above.     Letters  \\  inch. 


. .  lepei, 


(3)  Small  marble  fragment,  8^  X  *1\  inches,  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house. 
Broken  except  to  right.     Letters  1  inch. 


/\AEKEJTAI 
jvPETHCAO 

\A  M  E  N  O  C 
^Y 


.  09  o-[T]e<^ai'r;[<^o/309  iv6a\h€  Ketrat 
aperr}<i  hol^av  aeip\dfievo<i. 


(4)  Coarse  marble  block  built  into  the  foundations  of  a  grain  store.     Cut 
away  at  both  sides.     Letters  li  inch. 


HTPOAUPC 
YEAYTHK/ 
ITUANAPI£ 
lOTENHE 

noiHCENn 

NHMHLXAP 
IN 


yi]r)rpoh(opo- 
V  iavTrj  kU' 
t  To5  duBpl  A[77- 
fioyevrj  i- 
TTolrjaev  /i- 
vrip,-q^  -X^dp- 

IV. 


(.5)  Coarse  red  stone,  19x12  inches,  built   into  the   wall  of  a  house. 
Broken  to  left.     Letters  1^  inch. 
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/K6BOHeiP  +]  K{vpi)€  l3or]di 
/aA6ZANAO  'A\€^dv8po- 

yAlAKONOYG  v  hiaKovov  i- 

XOAA&OY  p]yo\d/3ov. 

Apparently  the  cutter,  having  omitted  the  p  in  'AXe^dvBpou,  inserted  it 
in  the  line  above  at  the  end  of  fioi]Oc.  The  genitive  or  dative  is  used 
quite  indifferently  after  /Sorjdelv  in  late  inscriptions,  e.g.  J.H.S.  xix.  p.  69. 

There' is  also  a  square  limestone  base  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  but  its  inscription  has  perished,  all  but  a  few  letters  at  the  ends  of 
the  lines. 

A  second  inspection  of  the  curious  pinnacle  of  rock  known  as  Dikeli 
Tash  revealed  no  more  evidence  of  ancient  workmanship  than  our  first  (Geo- 
grcq)hical  Journal,  ix.  p.  273). 

At  Tafak  or  Tofak,  a  log  village  one  hour  from  Dikeli  Tash  and  three 
from  Balat,  stands  a  square  marble  stele,  3|  ft.  high  x  1|  square,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  engraved  in  letters  of  good  style  1  inch  high.  The 
right  edge  of  the  block  is  a  little  chipped. 

XAlPOITEOinAPIONTE  Xatpotre  ot  7rap<oj^Te[9- 

TOAEOAONHNTTO  roSe  o\oi/ 771;  7ro[u 

MOIPA  /xolpa. 

EtTIGVMHTOCGAlAI  'E-rrLdvfirjTOs  ©a/St 

TAVKYTATHCYNBin  yXvKvrdjr)  avu^crp 

MNHMHCXAPIN  fivijfirj^  X"P^^- 

3.  Hadrianeia. — In  publishing  an  inscription  of  Balat  (J.H.S.  xvii. 
p.  290)  which  records  an  honorary  decree  by  the  senate  and  people  of  the 
Hadrianeans,  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  referred  not  to  Hadriani  but  to  a 
city  Hadrianeia,  if  a  distinct  city  of  that  name  could  be  proved  to  have 
existed.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  has  since  then  furnished  the  desired  proof  from  the 
evidence  of  coins  (Jmirnal  International  d'ArcMologie  Nuniismatique,  tome  i. 
pp.  241-252).  I  also  suggested  that  Hadrianeia  would  have  to  be  placed  at 
Balat.  I  am  now  able  to  confirm  that  suggestion  by  the  following  inscription 
on  a  limestone  block  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house  not  far  from  the  Iconak. 
The  stone,  which  is  broken  below  and  to  right,  is  2  ft.  3  in.  long  by  1  ft.  1  in. 
high.     Letters  If  inch,  worn  and  faint,  but  certain. 

-a_CL£jjMNj_ELCLM^^ '  Ahpiaviayv 

The  identification  of  Balat,  which  has  been  much  disputed,  is  thus 
satisfactorily  settled. 

In  a  garden  about  two  miles  east  of  the  town  lies  a  coarse  marble  base 
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with  the  following  inscription.     The  block  is  3  ft.  9  in.  high,  1  ft.  4  in.  broad, 
1  ft.  1  in.  thick.     It  is  broken  away  on  the  right.     Letters  1|  inch. 

AIAAPPIAn/  AtX.  'Appi,av[6<i 

ZYM<pE\r  'tvfi(f>e[pov(T'p 

OP£TTTI-l|  dpeTTTj]  [fcal  Ko- 

MANQZYV)  p,av<^  av[vTp6- 


In  view  of  the  intimate  relations  between  the  historian  Flavins  Arrianus 
and  Hadrian,  and  the  close  connections  of  both  with  this  part  of  Mysia, 
Hadrian's  favourite  hunting-park  and  the  home  of  the  brigand  chieftain 
Tilliboras,  the  name  Aelius  Arrianus  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

4.  Hadrianutherae — As  I  emerged  one  evening  from  the  mountains 
and  forests  that  stretch  westwards  from  Balat,  and  rode  in  the  twilight 
towards  Kebsud,  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  aspect  of  a  low  hill  not  far  from 
the  road.  It  looked  the  very  type  of  a  Greek  site.  The  zaptieh  who  was  my 
guide,  a  Circassian  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  stories  to  tell  about  it,  which 
still  further  roused  my  curiosity — how  there  had  been  a  kale  there  in  olden 
days  and  a  great  treasure  of  gold  was  buried  on  the  hilltop,  and  how  a  pasha 
from  Stambul  had  tried  to  dig  it  up,  and  found  nothing  but  stones.  Next 
morning  I  returned  to  Bey  keui,  a  village  facing  the  hill  and  one  hour's 
march  to  the  south-east  of  Kebsud.  There  I  found  'ancient  stones,'  and 
among  them  an  inscribed  marble  block  built  into  a  fountain — 

-^"TT A TPIITE4)AC5'  HaTpt  Xre^d- 

NniEniKTHTOI  vwi  'Ettckti^to^ 

K  AlZriTHPlXOI  Kal  %(OTi]piXo<i 
O  I  A  AE  Acfi  O  I  oi  aSe\(f)OL. 

The  shallow  dip  between  Bey  keui  and  the  hill  is  littered  with  the  debris 
of  an  ancient  town,  stones,  potsherds,  and  what  not  ?  The  hill  itself,  especially 
its  eastern  slope,  has  apparently  for  centuries  been  used  as  a  cemetery,  and 
almost  all  the  tombstones  are  fragments  of  ancient  monuments — columns, 
bases,  architectural  blocks,  and  the  lower  half  of  a  draped  statue.  Most  of 
these  stones  are  of  a  coarse  marble  which  weathers  to  a  deep  grey  colour, 
They  are  scattered  over  the  slope  among  oaks  and  underwood,  so  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  be  sure  that  one  has  seen  all.  There  must  be  more  under- 
ground, for  the  hill  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  quarry  for  wrought  stones. 
Especially  common  are  square  bases  with  mouldings  above  and  below  and 
panels  on  the  sides.  They  must  have  had  some  architectural  purpose,  for 
they  are  not  inscribed.  One  or  two,  however,  do  bear  inscriptions  in  a  rude  late 
style,  and  it  is  possible  that  more  might  be  found  if  all  the  blocks  were  turned 
over.     I  copied  these  two — (the  second  is  broken  above) — 
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(1)  AAEiAN  'hXi^av- 
A  P0I(|>IA0  hpo^  <Pi\o- 
NEIKITITAY  veiicp  t§  y\v- 
K  Y  Tf>-"R  Z  Y  N  Kvi  Ittj  avv- 

ETTsr  €t{ou<:)  t(|7.     (  =  393) 

(2)  MENOCE  -fievo<i  i[K  TO)- 
NlAin.NE  V  ISioyv  €[au- 
TOKAirY  TOO  Kttl  yv[v- 
\1KIKAITEKN  aiKi  Kal  T€Kv[q)  xal 
TEKNOFrNA  T]eVi'o[i']    yvva[iKl 
-'AlEfoNOlC  Kal  €[K]y6voi<i. 

In  line  4  of  (1)  the  eccentric  position  of  the  A  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
impatience  of  the  engraver  who  wrote  the  syllable  tt;  before  he  had  written 
the  syllable  ra,  and  then  corrected  his  mistake  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  himself.  Similarly  in  line  6  he  cut  the  vertical  stroke  of  the  P  before  he 
had  written  the  A.  The  engraver  of  (2)  was  less  careful  to  correct  his  errors, 
but  even  the  conscientious  (1)  has  fjivr)<i  for  /j,v7]fjLr)<i} 

We  have  here  to  do  with  a  considerable  Greek  city  which  had  a  history 
of  at  least  four  centuries  behind  it.  What  was  it  ?  The  obvious  answer  is 
Hadrianutherae.  Kebsud  has  been  generally  supposed  to  represent 
Hadrianutherae  on  the  strength  of  the  inscriptions  there,  but  it  is  now  clear 
that  they  were  brought  from  Bey  keui.  I  always  felt  that  the  remains  at 
Kebsud  were  inadequate  for  the  ancient  city,  and  expected  to  find  it  farther 
west.  But  repeated  inquiries  failed  to  produce  a  better  alternative,  and 
Chair  His.sar,  which  I  suspected  from  its  name,  has  scarcely  a  trace  of 
antiquity.  The  discovery  of  an  ancient  site  at  Bey  keui  far  more  important 
than  any  other  known  in  the  plain  of  Balukiser  seems  decisive.  Its  position 
close  under  the  eastern  hills  suits  Hadrian's  hunting  (although  that  may  not 
be  the  ultimate  derivation  of  the  name);  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  Bigaditch, 
as  it  should  be  if  Bigaditch  is  Achyraoiis ;  and  it  lies  on  one  great  road  to 
the  Caicus  valley.  My  interpretation  of  Aristides  {Geogr.  Journ.  ix.  pp.  165-6) 
will  require  some  slight  revision. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Kebsud  river,  opposite  to  the  new  village  of 
Karachalda  or  Karacharda  one  hour  above  Kebsud,  an  ancient  edifice  has 
recently  been  uncovered  and  exploited  for  building-stone.  Among  the 
wreckage  are  large  fragments  of  a  brightly  coloured  mosaic  pavement,  and  in 
a  yard  at  Karachalda  I  was  shown  a  piece  of  inscribed  marble  block,  broken 
above  and  to  left.     Letters  f  inch. 

fXHETHENATPimni\  X'^[f]  TV  f''«'rpt  /if^V^[<f 

/     XAPIN  ^  X"'P''^- 


1  Possibly  M«'')s  was  a  recognized  abbreviation.     Cf.  J.H.S.  xvii.  p.  280,  no.  35. 
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The  plural  etVare/ae?  is  used  iu  Homer,  and  the  singular  enater  occurs  in 
a  Roman  inscription  (Orelli  4943)  apparently  as  a  masculine.  I  can  find  no 
other  instances. 

The  following  inscription,  on  a  square  stele  of  coarse  marble  in  the  ceme- 
tery half  a  mile  south-east  of  Kebsud,  may  be  already  published,  but  I  do 
not  know  where.     It  is  badly  weathered,  and  illegible  below, 

AYPKEIKIAC    <y  Avp.NeiKca^ 

nMAYPEYKAEF  Ka]l  Avp.  EvK\e[ia 

#nNECEAYTO|^  ^]a)v[T]e<:  €avTo[U 

/AITKNO  tl<A#  «]at  T€Kvoi<i  Ka[l  aSeX- 

^OlCKMrmw  (f>]ol<;  Kal .- 

^OYZOV^m^  .ov^ol 


W\w////Mm///'- 

A  rude  inscription  on  a  marble  block  in  a  wall  at  Balukiser  may  find  a  place 
here — 

IcT  ft  00  H  -O  I  K(upt)e  yS&J^'^t 

TON2k"5AON  tov  BovXou 

C«TEPO/y#  aovUeTpo[v. 

5.  On  the  Tarsius  and  the  Aesepus. — I  had  a  notion  (cf.  Geogr. 
Jcntrn.  ix.  pp.  167-8,  276),  based  partly  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Dorigny, 
that  Poemanenum  might  be  found  at  Gumenij,  ten  miles  south  of  Balia 
Maden,  and  accordingly  shaped  my  course  that  way  from  Balukiser.  From 
Argimia  we  bore  away  to  the  right  of  the  Ivrindi  chauss^e  between  the  hills 
and  a  marsh  to  a  spring,  about  which  are  numerous  sherds  of  ancient  pottery 
and  faint  traces  of  a  settlement.  Thence  we  struck  up  to  the  left  into  the 
hills,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached  Gumenij.  Just  below  the  village  is  a 
cemetery  which  contains  a  few  ancient  columns  and  blocks.  The  castle  lies 
half  a  mile  beyond  and  below  the  village.  It  is  a  small  Byzantine  fort 
perched  on  an  isolated  pinnacle  of  rock  at  the  junction  of  two  narrow  valleys. 
On  the  north  side  flows  the  river,  a  branch  of  the  Tarsius,  east  and  west  are 
precipitous  ravines,  and  south  is  a  little  pocket  of  flat  grass-land  narrowing 
up  the  defile.  To  the  east  is  a  steep  rocky  hill  on  which  are  remnants  of 
walls,  and  a  carved  stone  is  said  to  have  been  found  there,  but  I  could  hear 
of  no  inscriptions.  There  was  certainly  an  ancient  town  here,  and  the 
situation  is  no  doubt  a  very  strong  one,  but  it  is  too  remote  and  inaccessible 
for  Poemanenum.     I  cannot  suggest  any  identification. 

A  difficult  path  leads  from  Balia  Maden  by  Doghanlar  to  Balia  Bazar 
keui.  Probably  no  wheeled  traffic  has  ever  traversed  these  stony  uplands. 
On  the  other  hand  the  road  between  the  lower  Aesepus  and  the  gulf  of 
Adramyttium  is  in  constant  use,  and  the  guest-chamber  at  Bazar  keui   is 
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often  crowded.  These  facts  are  all  in  favour  of  placing  Poemanenum  and 
Aitemea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunen.  Nevertheless  I  was  anxious  to 
visit  Khydyrlar,  4th  hours  from  Bazar  keui  up  the  valley  of  the  Aesepus, 
where  there  are  hot  springs  which  might  put  in  a  rival  claim  to  be  those  of 
Artemis  Thermaea,  and  antiquities  of  which  I  had  heard  grossly  exaggerated 
reports.  So  I  journeyed  westwards  into  Avunia  (AvXwvia  ?),  that  deep 
sequestered  corry  at  the  back  of  Mount  Ida. 

There  are  two  hot  mineral  springs  at  Khydyrlar.  One  is  up  the  hillside 
just  above  the  village.  It  is  of  a  comfortable  Avarmth,  but  utterly  neglected. 
A  little  ruined  bath-house  of  no  great  age  is  the  oldest  object  about  it.  The 
other  spring  is  much  hotter — one  cannot  hold  a  hand  in  it  at  the  source.  It 
lies  in  a  beech  wood,  half  an  hour  farther  west  along  the  hill.  Here  there 
is  a  bath  still  in  use  but  very  mean,  and  round  about  it  some  scanty  rem- 
nants of  antiquity — rude  pilasters,  marble  slabs,  and  an  altar  decorated  with 
garlands  and  bulls'  heads,  but  no  inscriptions.  At  the  farmstead  in  the  plain 
below  are  a  couple  of  small  marble  columns. 

I  met  with  only  one  inscription  in  Avunia,  a  Latin  epitaph  engraved  on 
a  gabled  limestone  stele  built  into  the  basement  of  the  mosque  at  Ingeji. 
Letters  2^  inches. 

M  Nwmv CIVS®  M,  [Min]ucius. 

^VCCONISE  

IS f:  h(ic)  s(itus)  e(st). 


From  the  end  of  the  plain  of  Avunia  wood-cutters'  tracks  lead  through 
the  forests  of  Ida  over  the  pass  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Aesepus  and 
Scamander.  Much  timber  is  felled  for  export  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea, 
and  finds  its  way  even  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  head  stream  of  the 
Aesepus,  choked  with  pine  splinters,  takes  a  dark  tinge  from  the  chips  of 
bark,  so  that 'the  black  water  of  Aesepus'  is  a  literalfact,  although  one 
would  not  care  to  drink  it. 

6.  Scepsis. — At  the  village  of  Kurshunlu  I  copied  the  following  frag- 
mentary inscription.  It  is  engraved  on  a  bit  of  marble  slab  which  measures 
14^x10x21^  inches.  Letters  f  inch.  The  writing,  although  not  very 
careful,  is  of  good  early  style,  fourth  or  third  century  B.C.  The  fragment  is 
broken  on  all  sides  except  perhaps  the  right,  but  the  inscription  is  complete 
below  and  I  think  nearly  complete  on  the  right. 

AEKA7/-I 

TPIZINEANAEMHKATAITHZHI 
ASK AT ARO A A ZEN TO I SX PON 01 S 
OIZANAP^AHSEIOTAMIAIKAI 
OOTIKAITOYITAZAHMOZ 
HErrY^MENOYZPPAIIEi 
/^NOZAP^YPIOYZTATH 
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8e/caTo[t 
€v  ■^fiipai<i]  rpiaiv'  iav  B^  firj  Karaax'qa'qi 
rja?  KaTa^o\a<:  iv  Toi<;  ')(p6voL<i 
dvaTr(o\r](r€i  6  ra/xta?  kuI 
KojOoTi  Kai  TOV<i  Ta<i  8r}fjLoa-[c- 
-a?  ci)va<;  Trpiafiivov^]  fj  eyy v(o/j,€vov<i  Trpaaa€[TO) 
€49  TO  iepov  Tov  'AttoWJwi^o?  dpyvpiov  aTaTfj[pa<i 
eKarop  ?] 

Evidently  we  have  here  the  end  of  a  decree.  This  final  clause  is  meant 
to  provide  for  the  punctual  payment  of  certain  instalments  of  money,  and 
empowers  the  treasurer  to  sell  up  defaulters.  In  the  first  line  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  BeKarrji,  and  interpret  it  as  part  of  the  date  at  which 
payment  fell  due. 

The  following  inscription  is  doubtless  from  Kurshunlu  Tepe.  It  is  on  a 
square  marble  base  which  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  new  bridge  at 
Bairamitch.     Both  sides  are  a  good  deal  chipped. 

^POYIIA  'Hy]€povaia 

HEP  EATOYAl  rov]  iepea  tov  Ai- 

OYIAAIOYKAI  ^09  t]oO  'IBatov  Kal 

:)N4'AABI0N0AY  al]ov  ^Xd^Lov  '0\v[p.- 

OAapOYYiON  -mloBdipovviov 

YMniOAQPON  'OX^VfiTnohoipov, 

NEKTTPOrON£  ro]v  €K  7rpoy6v(o]u 

IHATPIAOEEY  Tr)]<i  irarpiBo'i  €v- 

"TMNkAIEAY  €pye]T['r)]u  koI  kav- 

"YTVOIIAPXH^J  T?79  cr]v[fi]7roa-tdp'^7jv. 

Zeus  Idaeus  appears  on  coins  of  Scepsis  (Head,  Hist.  Num.,  p.  474).  The 
same  title  is  used  at  Ilium  and  in  Crete. 

At  Seraijik,  a  little  north  of  Kurshunlu,  there  is  a  tombstone  lately 
found  at  Scepsis.  It  is  a  tall  plain  marble  slab,  broken  below,  but  the 
inscription  is  far  above  the  break.     Letters  about  1  inch,  of  good  early  style. 

APIITAPXO? 
A  E  O  N  TO  ? 

The  site  of  Scepsis  is  being  actively  plundered  for  building  materials  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  watched.  Many  interesting  inscriptions  may  come  out 
of  it  in  the  near  future,  and  may  be  irretrievably  lost  if  not  promptly  recorded. 
The  important  letter  of  Antigonus  {J.H.S.  xix  p.  330)  was  likely  to  be  sold 
to  a  baker  for  a  kneading-board  when  I  intervened,  and  I  cannot  guarantee 
that  it  has  not  since  then  perished  in  his  oven. 

J.  Arthur  R.  Munro. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  corrections  may  be  niade  in  my  'Inscriptions  from  Mysia,' y.//..S'.  xvii. 
pp.  268-293:— 

Page  269,  no.  5,  for  Kn/Ator  read  K.  ArXior. 

Page  272,  at  the  top,  I  should  now  definitely  place  Miletopolis  at  Melde. 

Page  285,  no.  49,  for  ...o-ijj  Ti'AXtoj  read  S^ortJAXtoi  =  Sexliliiis. 

Page  292,  no.  72,  for  'Oparias,  EtXwi/  read  'Oparia,  ItiXuv. 

J.  A.  R.  M, 


ON  OLD  GREEK  TACHYGRAPHY. 
[Plate  XVIII.]^ 

The  history  of  tachygraphic  writing  in  classical  and  post-classical 
anti(|uity  remains  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  involved  in  obscurity,  so  that  many 
problems  still  present  themselves  for  final  solution.  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  while  we  have  complete  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
system,  the  notac  Tironicaute,  the  very  existence  of  a  corresponding  Greek 
system  is  with  difficulty  proved?  Were  there  three  distinct  systems  of  Greek 
shorthand,  or  only  one  in  successive  phases  ?  How  were  they  related  to  the 
'  Tironian '  ?  Are  there  any  elements  of  method  or  of  form  which  are 
common  to  all  the  '  systems  '  of  antiquity  known  to  us  ?  In  what  degree  was 
the  Greek  a  genuine  tachygraphy,  i.e.  a  means  of  writing  at  a  much  greater 
speed  than  in  the  common  hand  ?  Or  was  it  only  a  method  of  secret  writing, 
or  to  economise  space  and  labour  ?  Was  it  phonetic,  syllabic,  alphabetic,  ad 
verhtm,  or  phraseographic  ?  Was  it  purely  arbitrary,  or  related  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  writing  ?  If  related,  to  which  ? — to  the  cursive,  the  ca^^ital, 
or  the  minuscule  ?  Above  all,  what  were  the  graphic  elements,  and  the  final 
forms  of  the  developed  systems  ? 

The  labours  of  Kopp,  Blass,  Gardthausen,  Schmitz,  Wattenbach,  Lehmann, 
Ruess,  Giry,  Tardif,  Chatelain,  and  others  have,  especially  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  gone  far  towards  the  solution  of  many  of  these  problems,  while 
among  those  who  have  most  recently  contributed  towards  our  acquaintance 
with  old  Greek  tachygraphy,  the  names  of  Gomperz,  Gitlbauer  and  Wessely 
stand  pre-eminent  (see  Bibliography).  Since  1884,  when  an  inscription  of  the 
4th  century  B.C.  was  found  on  the  Acropolis,  and  shown  by  Gomperz  to  deal 
with  a  system  of  writing  by  geometric  forms,  the  languid  interest  taken  in 
this  subject  has  been  quickened,  and  kept  alive  by  the  results  of  searches 
made  among  the  palaeographic  treasures  from  the  Fayum  and  Herraopolis 
Magna.  At  last  in  three  successive  years,  1893,  1894,  1895,  W.  Schmitz's 
magnificent  edition  of  the  Commentarii  notarum  Tir 07iianar urn ,M..  Git\ha.uer's 
Die  drci  Systeme  der  griechischen  Tacky  graphic,  and  C.  Wessely' s  Uiii  Sy  stern 
altgriechischer  Tachygraphie  together  embodied  the  latest  results  of  research 
in  the  whole  field  of  Roman  and  Greek  tachygraphy. 

The  somewhat  varied  applications  of  which  the   term   tachygraphy  is 

^  Slightly  reduced  in  scale. 
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capable  make  it  desirable  at  the  outset  to  fix  upon  a  definition  of  it.  In  one 
aspect  it  is  an  Engschrift,  a  brachygriiphy  or  stenography  properly  so  called, 
and  in  one  of  its  chief  remains,  the  Codex  Vat.  Gr.  1809,  the  saving  of  space 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  chief  advantages  sought  by  its  use.  In  another 
aspect  it  is  a  means  merely  or  primarily  of  gaining  speed,  by  the  use  of  either 
purely  sematographic  forms,  or  of  some  method  of  systematically  reducing  the 
extent  of  outline  required  for  the  representation  of  the  spoken  sound,  a  true 
tachygrapliy.  In  the  curious  postscript,  written  in  detached  syllables  in  the 
common  hand,  of  the  Cod.  Paris.  Graec.  1056  (saec.  X  or  XI)  it  is  claimed,  if 
Gitlbauer's  interpretation  {Die  drci  Syst.  p.  25)  is  correct,  that  the  text,  that 
is,  the  tachygraphic  original,  was  written  down  at  the  rate  of  27,290  words 
an  hour — three  times  as  fast  as  a  rapid  speaker!  For  himself,  the  writer 
makes  the  boast,  modestly  veiled,  of  having  written  out  a  piece  which  occupied 
in  reading  '  five  water-clocks,'  no  less  than  900  times  in  a  day  (so  Gitlbauer) ; 
or  that,  as  I  should  prefer  to  read  it,^  he  wrote  a  passage  900  times  by  the 
water-clock  5  times  replenished.  As  he  remarks,  drj/xcaea  avTo.  uTriOava  I 
But  whatever  we  may  make  of  these  impossible  claims,  they  do  imply  that 
there  existed,  at  least  in  the  tenth  century,  a  Greek  tachygraphy  which 
was  regarded  as  a  means  of  very  rapid  writing.  As  brevity  is,  within  certain 
limits,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  speed,  we  may  include  brachygraphy  and  tachy- 
graphy together  under  the  name  of  the  latter;  but  as  compactness  is  not 
necessarily  conducive  to  rapidity,  and  indeed  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  is 
a  hindrance  to  it,  we  could  hardly  include  under  tachygraphy  those  forms  of 
minute  writing  which  are  left  on  record  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  \i\  21 ;  Plin.  Epist. 
iii.  5,  17)  were  it  not  that  they  were  possibly  adaptations  or  borrowings  from 
the  current  tachygraphic  system  of  the  time  CSthi,  Ant.  Biichwesen,^^^.  71,86). 
In  this  general  class  must,  I  think,  be  included  the  Cod.  Vat.  Gr.  1809,  for  it 
is  tachygraphic  only  to  the  extent  of  a  substitution  of  the  signs  from  a  short- 
hand syllabary  for  the  successive  syllables,  the  words  being  in  this  way  fully 
written.  By  this  expedient,  however,  a  considerable  saving  in  manual  labour 
and  eventually  of  time  must  have  been  effected,  and  this,  joined  to  the 
economising  of  space  and  the  cryptographic  appearance,  would  sufficiently 
account  for  this  kind  of  quasi-tachygraphy.  On  the  other  hand,  cryptographs, 
as  such,  are  excluded  ;  often  they  are  moi*e  cumbrous  than  the  ordinary 
writing,  and  even  when  developed,  as  in  the  magical  papyri  (cp.  Brit.  Mus. 
Pap.  cxxi — cxxiv,  cxlvii  and  cxlviii),  the  symbols  are  only  accidentally  shorter 
than  the  corresponding  word.  Nor  is  it  convenient  to  include  under  tachy- 
graphy writings  in  the  current  hand,  liaving  symbols  instead  of  written  word- 
endings,  subscript  and  superscript  letters,  and  other  abbreviations,  although 
they  may  be  very  '  tachygraphic '  in  character,  and  can  often  lay  as  good  a 
claim  to  the  name  as  the  so-called  tachygraphy  of  the  10th  century  (see 
Wattenbach,  Scripturae  graecae  spccimina,  1897,  Tab.  xiv,  xvi,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
XXV,  etc.)    Tachygraphy,  then,  is  for  the  purposes  of  research  to  be  defined  as 


'  The  text  is  e  yap  i/**  yap  /xa  ra  fs  ra  va  yov  aru  kov  Su  a  f  Ou  fiv  av  ii  ra  a  ir»   6a  va  7ft  that  is 
(ypai^K  yp6.fjLfi.a-T a  ij  TavayvuvTuv  K^vSva   t'  (BTiix'afa  avra  anidava)  ivaK6<Jta. 
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a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  short  writing,  which  are  found  in  extant  MSS., 
when  reduced  to  a  system,  employed  for  continuous  passages,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  speed  and  ease  of  writing,  the  standard  of  speed 
being  the  ordinary  rate  of  speech. 

The  fact  that,  while  German  philosophical  magazines  have  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  contained  numerous  treatises  and  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  tachygraphy,  hardly  a  single  article  of  importance  has  yet  appeared  in 
England,  (except  T.  W.  Allen's  Fourteenth  Century  Tachygraphy}  in  Vol.  xi. 
of  the  Ji/itrnal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  with  facsimiles),  may  be  due  to  the  some- 
what unsatisfactory  position,  in  relation  to  classical  and  archaeological  studies, 
in  which  tachygraphy  stands.  It  so  happens  that  very  little  remains  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  and  that  which  we  have  is  either  fragmentary,  or  in  other 
respects  obviously  unimportant ;  decipherment  is  exceptionally  laborious 
and  uncertain  ;  and  the  prima  facie  evidence  that  in  the  Greek  remains  we 
really  have  a  shorthand  system  of  antiquity  is  somewhat  incomplete.  It 
would  be  hard  to  maintain  to  the  satisfaction  of  scholars  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  rapid  flow  of  especially  some  forms  of  the  Greek  cursive,  the  claim 
of  the  deciphered  portions  of  Greek  '  tachygraphy '  to  be  a  means  of  writing 
much  faster  than  in  longhand.  Compare,  (i)  IleT/co?  e^vaev,  TaXa<i  kXi]pik6<;, 
iv  erei  ,crvo^'  iv  'A(f>piKf},  (Gitlb.  B.  dr.  Sys.  p.  21),  written  in  the  '  African' 
style,  which  represents  the  older  phase  of  10th  century  tachygraphy,  in  the  year 
964,  as  a  subscription  to  Cod.  Laur.  ix.  15,  in  which  the  pen  is  lifted  thirty- 
four  times,  with  (ii)  a  sentence  of  the  same  length,  Postula  a  me  et  daho 
possessionem  titam  terminos  terrae  (Ps.  ii.)  written  in  notae  in  a  'Tironian 
Psalter  '  (0.  Lehmann,  Das  Tiron.  Psalt.),  in  which  it  is  lifted  only  nine 
times;  and  again  with  (iii)  a  similar  sentence.  As  far  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  age  are  concerned,  written  in  English  shorthand,  in  which  it  is 
lifted  five  times  only. 


C"^ 


0") 


\-^ 


The  tediousness  of  the  '  African '  is  at  once  apparent ;  yet  the  English  out- 
^  On  the  tachygraphic  portions  of  the  MS.  Vat.  Reg.  181. 
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lines  are  by  no  means  unnecessarily  condensed  :  written  very  rapidly   they 
will  just  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  speech. 

Or,  again,  compare  the  older  tachygraphic  signs  of  the  Rainer-fragments 
yi'iWi  contemporary  uo- still  older  ^  cursive  (ligatured).  In  spite  of  the  superiority 
of  the  signs  generally,  the  cursive  are  often  almost  as  brief,  as  for  example 


the  following 


From  the  RAiNKu-PArYiu. 
Tachygraphic  Syllabary. 


FuoM  N()N-T.\cHYGn.\nirc  MSS. 
Coiniiion  Cursive,  all  older  tlum  the  8i;,'ii8. 

{Pdric  Pap.  PI.  XIV.) 


ai 


up 


TVp 


mv 


.  T«(p 


'1 

n 


ap-ovp-^v       V^    ^     O     ..    -^-Vr 


(Ostraka,  B.  Mus.  No.  14.123 
etc.) 

(JVot.  ct  Eo'tr.  PI.  XLIII.  65 

his.) 

{Pal.  Soc.  ii.  PI.  143.) 
(Ostr.  No.  14118.) 
{Ihid.) 

{Pctrie  Pap.  PI.  XIV.) 

^  {Pal.  Soc.  ii.  PI.  143.) 


Tediousness,  however,  might  seem  less  a  drawback  ,if  it  secured  accuracy  ; 
but  when  a  8vp  a  v  o  <;  has  to  pass-  (Gitl.  D.  dr.  Sys.  p.  24)  for 
'A8piav6<;,  rvp  a  kg  <t  v  a  for  TpiaKoaia,  kXi  pi  k  a  <; 
€  V  €  Ti  and  a  (f)pt  kl  (in  the  above  subscription)  for  kXt)  p  t  k  o  <i  iv 
€T€c  and  'A(f)  p  I  K  fj,  w\n\e  having  regard  to  the  signs  also  one  finds,  in 
the  same  subscription 


f  V    e  /     r  /     r     /  CX,V 


(I)  '  /^  ■-  l^  (^   '  Ft"  /"tH^  \ 


>.. 


1 

all  in  a  sentence  of  a  dozen  words,  it  is  perhaps  harder  to  put  faith  in  the 
readings  at  first  sight.  Then  when  the  latest  documcJits  produced  (Wesscly, 
Ein  System,  1895,  pp.  18-30)  prove  only  the  existence  in  the  Byzantine  and 
later  Roman  periods  of  a  syllabic  system  similar  to  the  later  one  just  quoted, 

*  From  mediaeval  Greek  MSS.  much  briefer  e.xami>les  may  be  drawn,  but  in  these  it  is  hazardous 
to  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  cursive  develoiiments,  ami  not  with  borrowings  from  tachygraphy. 
H.S. — VOL.   XXI.  U 
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there  may  have  seemed  good  reason  for  postponing  for  the  present  any  con- 
clusion concerning  old  Greek  tachygraphy  as  a  '  working  '  system. 

Nevertheless,  the  recent  contributions  ^  of  Dr.  Gitlbauer  and  Dr.  Wessely 
have  brought  the  main  facts  quite  out  of  the  region  of  conjecture.  We  know 
— what  seemed  indeed  «  iniori  probable — that  Greek  tachygraphy  is  to  be 
traced  in  various  phases  from  the  Ptolemaic  period  down  to  the  15th  century. 
We  know  its  alphabet,  with  many  of  its  variant  forms.  We  know  that  it  was 
at  all  times  developed  at  least  as  far  as  the  syllabic  stage,  but  we  wait  for 
further  evidence  of  its  having  had  a  more  perfected  form.  We  have  the  later 
'  New  '  or  Italian  tachygraphy,  probably  at  its  best,  though  the  analogy  both 
of  the  '  Tironian '  and  the  modern  systems  makes  it  extremely  probable  also 
that  it  is  but  the  stunted  descendant  of  a  fuller,  more  rational,  and  more  prac- 
tical system,  of  which  the  fragments  we  possess  from  the  earliest  centuries  of 
our  era  are  the  elementary  portions  only.  Finally  we  have  traces,  and  one  not- 
able monument,  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek  system  earlier  than  all,  the  so- 
called  Xenophontean.  The  premises  from  which  such  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  will  be  indicated  in  the  following  pages. 


What  remains  of  Greek  tachygraphy  do  we  possess  ?  Though  not 
numerous,  they  represent  a  very  long  period,  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  to  the 
l-lth  or  IStli  century  A.D.  The  later  specimens  are  all  interesting  to  the 
student  of  old  Greek  tachygraphy,  because  they  stand  in  significant  relation 
to  the  older,  and  help  to  complete  the  still  inconclusive  argument  that  all 
ancient  tachygraphy  must  be  regarded  as  phases  of  the  same,  rather  than  as 
distinct  and  separate  systems.  They  cluster  into  three  groups.  One  of  these 
consists  of  those  tachygraphic  passages  and  annotations  which  are  to  be  found 
in  MSS.  of  the  10th-14th  centuries.  This  group  falls  into  two'^  subsections, 
the  one  showing  a  closer  approximation  to  the  older  tachygraphy  than  the 
other,  which  is  styled  the  '  New  '  tachygraphy  and  originally  emanated  from 
the  monastery  of  Grottaferrata,  where  certain  of  our  existing  specimens  were 
written.  A  convenient  distinction  has  been  suggested  in  the  names  '  African  ' 
for  the  earlier  and  '  Italian '  for  the  later  or  Grottaferrata  style  (Gitlb.  ibid. 
p.  22).  To  the  next  group  belong-  the  papyri,  wax-tablets,  etc.,  which  recent 
explorations  have  given  us,  and  a  waxen  book  which  has  been  at  the  British 
Museum  for  many  years,  and  long  known  to  be  of  the  3rd-4th  centuries 
which  now  for  the  first  time,  since  the  Fayum  discoveries,  can  be  tentatively 
classed  as  to  its  tachygraphic  portions.  The  remaining  group,  though  of 
extreme  interest,  is  numerically  hardly  worthy  of  tlie  name  :  its  nucleus  is 
that  inscription  of  the  marble  slab  which  was  found  on  the  Acropolis  in  1884, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 


1  Vide  '  Biljliography,'  infra.  inents  (T.  W.  Allen,  Joxirn.  Hell,  studies,  vol, 

2  A  third  might  be  made  of  the  11th  eent.       xi.).     But  tliis  is  beyoml  the  imrview   of  tlie 
tachygrapliy  which  has  some  (j^uite  new  ileveloj)-       inesent  subject. 
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Ptolemaic  and  Roman  Periods. 

(i)  A  marble  slab,  much  injured,  with  part  of  inscription,  found  on  the 
Acropohs  in  1884,  4th  century  B.C. 
(lUus. :  Gitlb.  D.  dr.  S.  Taf.  i.) 
(ii)  A  tachy^raphic  subscription  to  a  MS.  at  Lcyden,  lOG-5  B.C. 

(See  C.  Leeman,  PajJ.  Grace.  Mas.  Lug.  Bat.  Tom.  i.  Pap.  iv.  Tab. 
V.  2-6.) 
(iii)  Four  fragments  at  Leipzig,  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  22,  2nd-3rd  century. 

(See  Gardthausen  in  Hermes,  Vol.  xi.  with  facsimiles.) 
(iv)  One  line  of   tachygrapliy  in  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  cxxi.  (a  magical  pap.) 
14,  col.  27,  3rd  century. 

(See    Kenyon    Cat.  of  Gr.   Papyri   in   Brit.  Mus.     Facsim.  and 
notes.) 
(v)  A  waxenbook  in  the  British  Museum.     Add.  MSS.  33,270.     Probably 
3rd  century. 

(See  pp.  252  et  sqq.  infra  and  Plate  XVIIL) 


Byzantine  Period. 

(vi)  Tiiree  papyrus  fragments  in  the  collection  of  the  Archduke  Rainer 
5th-6th  century. 

(Sec  Corpus  Pap.  Baineri,  Taf.  xiii.  and  Wessely,  Bin  Syst.  altgr. 
Tach.  Tafs.  i.,  iii.) 
(vii)  Seven  fragments  of  wax-tablets  in  the  same  collection  ;  one  certainly, 
and  all  probably,  otli  (Gth)  century. 

(See  Carp.  Pap.  Baineri,  and  Wess.  Hid.  Tafs.  ii.,  iia.) 
(viiij  Various  fragments,  of  the  4th-8tli  centuries,  containing  short  passages 
in  tachygrapliy  varying  from  4  to  12  lines  in  length. 

(See  Wessely  Bin  Syst.  altg.  T.  pp.  15-18:  Musees   Nationaux 

E  6846,  6896  =  164,  855  W,  760  W,  7155  C,  verso  App.  15, 

7121  verso  App.  702,  6550,  7072,  6846,  6  =  15  6875  App.  267). 

(ix)  Seven  fragments  of  papyrus,  at   the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  :  viz. 

MSS.  Gr.  class,  a  6  (P) ;  Gr.  class,  e  77  (P) ;  Gr.  class,  f  36  (P). 

(See  p.  259  infra). 


Tenth  Century. 

(x)  Subscription  of  amanuensis  who  wrote  Cod.  Laur.  ix.  15;  964  a.D. 

(See  Gitlb.  I),  dr.  S.  p.  21  and  Taf.  iii.  24.) 
(xi)  The   Codex  Vaticanus  Graccus  1809,  containing  the  "  Confessio  S. 
Cypriani,"  etc. 

(See  Gitlbauer,  Die   Ueherrcste  gr.   Tath.  in  Cod.  Vat.  Gr.  1809. 
with  transcription  and  plates.     Vide  Bibliography.) 
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(xii)  The  Loudon  Nonuus-Codex  scholia  and  foot-note  (British  Mus.  Add. 
MSS.  18231)  A.D.  972. 

(See    Wattenbach,     Scrijjt.     Gr.     Si)ccimi)ia    Taf.     xvii. ;     Pal. 
Soc.   ii.  85). 
(xiii)  The  glosses  of  the  Paris  Hermogeues  (Cod.  Paris.  3032). 

(See  Gitlb.  Die  dr.  Sys.  p.    4<9 ;  Montfaucon,  Pa^.  Grit.  p.  351; 
Kopp,  Pal.  Grit.  Part  i.  p.  437). 
(xiv)  Cod.  Reg.  3514  (Montfaucon,  plate  p.  354). 

(xv)  The  MSS.  (Bibliotcca  Angelica,  Rome,  B,  3.  II  and  another)  given  in 
facsimile  Pal.  Soc.  ii.  85.  and  86  show  many  borrowings  from  a  tachy- 
graphic  system,  and  some  pure  tachygraphy. 

Later. 

(xvi)  The  Vat.  Reg.  181.  14th  century. 

(See  T.  W.  Allen,  Journ.  Hell.  St.  vol.  xi.  with  plates, 
(xvii)  Some  '  Crypto-Tachygraphy  '  in  a  15th  century  Lucian,  Cod.  Pal.  73, 
(Wessely,  Ein  S.  p.  2)  may  perhaps  be  placed  here.^ 

To  these  may  be  added  the  subscription  to  the  Cod.  Paris.  Gr.  1056,  10th 
(or  11th)  century,  which  is  not  indeed  in  tachygraphic  characters,  but  is  most 
probably  a  transcript  of  a  tachygraphic  original  (Gitl.  D.  dr.  S.  p.  24). 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  MSS.  containing  abbreviations  obviously 
related  to  a  tachygraphic  system,  is  the  Fragmentum  math.  JJubiense,  7th 
century  (see  Wattenbach,  Spccimma,  Taf.  viii.) ;  and  others  in  the  same 
collection  (xiv.  (Arist.  Cod.  Ambr.  L.  93) ;  xxiii. ;  xxiv. ;  and  perhaps  xxv.). 

Long  lists  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  of  tachygraphic  signs 
found  in  the  MSS.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  Gracca,  1708,  p.  355  ;  Ruess,  Ucher 
Griechische  Tachygraphic,  1882  ;  Gardtbausen,  art.  in  Hermes,  vol.  xi,  1876  ; 
Gardthausen,  Griech.  Pal.,  1879,  p.  212).  The  bulk  of  these  signs  make  up 
the  syllabary  of  the  purely  tachygraphic  documents  on  vellum ;  a  few  are 
direct  borrowings  from  them,  found  in  ordinary  minuscule  documents.  The 
latter,  which  alone  can  be  considered  as  genuine  tachygraphy  in  minuscule 
contexts  (among  them  we  may  include  deliberate  imitations  of  such  signs), 
have  reference  to  medieval  manuscripts  only.  It  is  important  to  observe  the 
different  nature  of  the  symbols  which  occur  in  the  papyri.  The  evidences  for 
the  existence  of  tachygraphic  borrowing  in  the  whole  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Byzantine  period,  arc  extremely  doubt- 
ful. I  have  examined  with  the  utmost  care  the  symbols  of  about  three 
hundred  papyri,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  principal  published 
texts,  including  the  British  Museum,  the  Petrie,  the  Oxyrhynchus  and  the 
Fayum  collections,  yet  have  gathered  only  the  small  harvest  of  half  a  dozen 


'  'VhcJahrbuchder  dcutsch.  archdol.  Inntituts,  graphic.     But  in  consequence  of  a  Ijook.sellur's 

vol.  xvi.  Pt.  I.  (Anzeiger,  p.  16),  mentions  the  mistake,   I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  the 

publication  of  eleven  Greek  taehyj,'raphic  signs  original  article. 
(by  Wessely),  etc.    in  the  Archiv   fur   Utino- 
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symbols  which  appear  independent  of  ordinary  cursive  or  epigraphic  methods 
of  abbreviation.^ 

The  signs  found  on  ostraka  are  often  very  interesting.  Indeed  one 
shard  which  I  have  copied,  a  terra-cotta  fragment  at  tlie  Aslimolcan,  Oxford, 
contains  pure  tachygraphy — in  one  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  common  symbols 
for  apovpa,  dpTu^ij,  Spa-^/j,  are  here  unminglcd  with  any  letters  in  the 
ordinary  hand. 

Contemporary  testimony  to  the  existence  of  tachygrapliy,  in  tlie  general 
Greek  literature  of  our  earliest  period  is,  with  one  doubtful  exception, 
strangely  lacking,  and  although  retrospective  allusions  in  one  or  two  passages 
help  to  atone  for  this  lack,  the  case  for  the  oldest  Greek  tachygraphy  may  be 
.said  to  rest  upon  the  documentary  evidence  alone.  In  the  Roman  period,  from 
the  earliest  in  1G4  A.D.,  allusions  do  occur  (Zeibig,  Gesch.  n.  Lit.  tier  Geschwiiid- 
schreiheJcimst,  p.  40)  as  also  in  early-Byzantine.  The  reader  will  find  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  well-known  passages  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Xen.  ii.  48  etc.)  in  Gitl. 
D.  dr.  S.  pp.  16-18  (cap.  v.)  ct  imssim  (vide  Bibliogr.)  ;  and  Gomperz  in  Wiener 
Studicn  ii.  188  p.  3  Anm.  i.  for  the  locus  of  1G4  a.d. 

The  first  on  our  list  above,  the  marble  slab  found  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
attributed  by  Kohler  {MiWieilnngcn  des  deut.  archdol.  Instil.,  Allien.  Ahth.  Bd.  8 
(1883),  p.  359  ff.)  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  is  that  upon  which 
chiefly  rests  the  claim  of  tachygraphy  to  be  old  Greek  at  all.  The  year  is 
therefore  considered  epochal  '  in  the  modern  study  of  ancient  tachy- 
graphy, and  the  discovery  has  certainly  brightened  the  prospect  of  explorers 
in  this  region.  The  fragment,  which  was  at  first  regarded  (Kohler,  ibid.)  as  a 
part  of  a  treatise  on  a  grammatical  subject,  is  a  stone  010  m.  in  thickness, 
used  as  part  of  a  door-sill  or  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  presenting  a  surface 
of  0"2G  m.  X  0"16  m.  It  is  given  in  illustration  by  Gitlbauer  {D.  dr.  S. 
Taf.  i.),  I  have  here  set  down  (i)  its  principal  contents  (the  rest  are  the 
beginnings  of  the  lines  of  the  next  column,  very  fragmentary) ;  and  have 
placed  by  it  the  restored  full  text  as  (ii)  proposed  by  Gomperz,  and 
(iii)  by  Gitlbauer  (Gomp.  Ueber  ein  bisher  unbckannles  gricch.  Schriflsystem 
1884  and  Ncue  Bemerk.  iiher  den  dllesten  Enhourf  einer  gr.  Kurzschmft  1895  ; 
and  Gitl.  D.  dr.  S.  Taf  i.  and  pp.  3  el  seqq.) 


(i) 


I'  n 

PAEXOYCEN 
CITOAEnEMnTON 
TnN(|)nNHENTnNY- 


(ii) 

1   (vyhs^  fir  I  fJ.f- 

crov  tTTeA.e'xoi'y  iyKi.p- 
fftos  V  rh  Be  nffiTTTOv 
rSiv  <p(t>vrifVT(i)V  Y 


(iii) 

7)  fxfv  oZv  Tplrri  ruv  <poi- 
1    fuv  Sl(pdoyya  iroKtrai 

Ttffcrapa,  Ix"""''  ^*'  M'^*'"*' 
Kfpas  ■!•  T^  Sf  itffiinov 
rHv  (pwyttfifTufV  T 


'  For  abbreviations  anil  signs,    drawn    from  Greek  Pn^jri  I  hope  to  prove  that  the  .scniato- 

the  l)apyri,  see  F.  G.   Kcnyon,  Pal.   Gk.  Pap.  graphic  elements  in  the  papyri  are  not  tachy- 

(1899),  Appendix  iv.      Cp.   E.   M.  Thompson,  graphic  in  origin,  but  are  cursive  developmenta. 

Gr.  and  Lat.  Pal.  cap.  vii.     But  in   a   forth-  ^  Wessely,  Ein.  Syst.  p.  3. 

coming   contribution   on   HcmatograpJii/  of  the  •'  Or  6(os  Gom. 
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5  lAMENn 

POHNEX 
nPHTO 
OeAAM 
tl  EP[0] 
10  CKEPAIAI^AMc})  -  -  - 

THCOPGHCAn 
l[N]OYN(t)nNI 
PA<|)EINOY 
AA<{)nNnNH 
15  3EIAKAIBPA' 

MMH 
Y4)nNHENT0? 
lEIITEOEI^AAY 

[A] 
20  AETAY 

ETEITEAEYTEI    NY- 

AAEniTHNAPXHN 
POCHrMENH-nEI 
"TEITEAEYTEIMY 
25  yj  .  .  ^ONOPO^ 

HNAPXHNnPOCH 
NHBHTA 


5   Tpia  fiiv  irphs  rriv 
opO^v  ^X*'  ffp"''  ''■^ 
Sf  Trpa/Tov  Tuiv  fxaKpwt 
■nporrXafi&dvfi  fxtv  %v 
tJ>  5i  varepov  So'  eV  afc- 
10  pais  Kepalais  aix<pOTf- 
pais,  r^s  opBTis  iirouff- 
7j$"  r^v  ovv  (pctivriy  fiiv 
Staypdcpav  ov  Stov 
Twv  5*  aipiivuv  ri  fj.(i> 
15  fu6(7a  Kal  fipaxf^a 
ypafinh, 

rod  <puvri(VTos  Ka- 
ru  pLfv  Tf6e7cra  ^vvarai 
5e\TO 
20  itrdvo)  he  rav 

irphs  Se  ru  reXfvTf'i  vv 
/ifrewpa  5'  firl  rrjv  apxhv 
/xev  npoffrjyfj.fvri  irf?, 
irphs  5e  TU  rf\€uTu  juC* 
25  KOTO  5f  rh  fjieffov  irphs 
fjLfv  Trjc  apx^f  irpoffti- 
yfxfv-r)  /SijTO 
{irphs  5e  re?  reAei/Tei  \|/€? 


5  rpta  jjiiv,  irporepov  Se  r^v 
opOiiv  ixov  Kepaiav 
rh  irptHiTov,  rh  Sevrtpov 
irpoffXa/M^avov  out*?  k(- 
pas  vffrepov,  rh  rpirov 

10  rais  Kfpaiats  afitport- 
pais,  rrjs  opdrjs  airoK\7- 
vov.  r\]v  oiiv  <p<j)vi)v  fifv 
Sci  ypd<peiv  ovrus- 
rS>v  5'  aipdivuv  7]  fiff 

15  evOfla  Kol  $paxf7a 
ypafi/x^ 

rod  (pwrifvros  fv  fif- 
ffoi  fxey  rede'tffa  Bvvarat 
SfXra 

20  apxf^  5e  ToC 

irphs  5e  r(7  reXfvru.    vv- 
irKayia  S'  iir\  rrjf  opxV 
fj.iV  irpoariyfitvi\  irt?- 
irphs  5t  rtl  reXtvrel-  fxv- 

25   «OTo  5€  fifffov  irphs 
fiiv  r^v  apx'J*'  'fpoffij- 
yfjiivi)-  ^rtra 
{irphs  Sf  rr/v  rfXtvrrjv  ydfiijxi) 


The  former  of  these  restorations  is  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
general  nature  of  possible  variae  leetiones  upon  such  a  text,  and  to  that 
extent  confirming  the  opinion  that  it  deals  with  some  system  of  shorthand- 
writing,  Professor  Gomperz  being  not  specially  a  student  of  tachygraphy 
(Neue  Benicrlc.  (1805)  p.  7).  I  may  freely  transcribe  :  '  The  branch  or  cross- 
bar resting  upon  the  middle  of  the  upright  stem  {sc.  J^  )  is  I ;  the  fifth  of 
the  vowels,  T,  is  represented  by  three  small  oblique  strokes  against  the 
perpendicular  (sc.  P.);  the  first  of  the  long  vowels  adds  one  (sc.  [^=A); 
and  the  last  takes  two,  on  the  tops  of  the  two  horns  which  replace  the 
perpendicular  (sc.  \^).  No  diagram  is  required  to  illustrate  these  vowel 
signs.  Of  the  consonants  the  short  horizontal  stroke,  when  placed  under- 
neath the  vowel-sign,  signifies  Delta  (sc.  f  );  above  it,  Tau  (T);  at  the  end 
Nu  (  "-y);  at  the  upper  left-hand  side  Pi  C^.) ;  at  the  upper  right-hand  (  \\ 
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Mu ;  when  placed  in  the  middle,  at  the  beginning  it  signifies  Beta  (J)  and  at 
the  end  Psi  (  v/).' 

Adhering  to  the  phonetic  system  upon  which  this  arrangement  seems 
to  be  made,  Professor  Gomperz  found  that  lie  could  construct  a  similar  table 
for  the  remaining  consonants  thus,        ^  so  that  he  has  accounted  for 

all  except  6  and  ^.     The  not  very     v-\'^  consistent  application  of  his 

own  reading  {e.g.  -rrpo^  fiev  ttjv  7'  \p  upxh^.-.TTfJo^  Be  rel  reXevTel) 
is  a  less  serious  matter   than  the         ^  complexity  of  the  signs  which 

he  obtains  for  his  alphabet.  What  could  be  done  with  such  vowel-signs  as 
^>  \/^)  ^^  ?  The  only  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  tachygraphy  from  this 
scheme  is  the  hint  that  it  was  written  by  geometrical  outlines  as  opposed  to 
sigla  ^  and  contracted  common-hand,  a  view  adopted  by  Dr.  Gitlbauer,  and 
confirmed  by  the  remains  of  later  (third  century)  tachygraphy  which  are 
extant  (British  Museum  MSS.  Add.  33,270j  :  Gomperz  compares  it,  as 
regards  the  point  of  view,  with  such  modern  .systems  as  Pitman's. 

Ten  years  later  than  Prof  Gomperz,  Dr.  Gitlbauer  proposed  his  restor- 
ation, and  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  later  tachygraphy,  he  was 
able  to  offer  at  least  a  more  practical  -  solution.  On  Taf  iv.  of  Die  drei 
Systema,  he  gives  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  Odyssey  written  in  three  hypo- 
thetical styles  or  phases  of  the  general  system  (Taf  iii.  A.B.C.)  which  he  de- 
duces from  the  Acropolis  inscription,  in  conformity  with  philosophical  laws 
of  mind  and  speech  and  with  the  later  system.  The  first  lines  (i.e.  Od.  i.  1  in 
three  styles)  present  the  following  appearance  : 

A.  —  'Xknophontf.isches  System  ' 


u  J  ^j-j  ^  yjv  V  jj  y 


i?.^' CcR.<5iVKs  Systkm  ' 


n  ^  ^jj  V  \\\  \.  7/  \7 


'  For  the  gender.  Just.  Ep.  ad  Antccess.  §  8  ;  a  larger  kind.     I  tliink   I  am  safe  even  from 

id.  Cod.  1,  17,  2,  §  22.     There  is  no  supiwrt  controversy  in  reading:  I-  rh  Si  vff^Ttrov  ruv 

for   'sifjlae'  in  White  and  Rid.   vii.  edit.,  nor  (puvrievTuv  r...Tphs  ttji/  ope)iv...Kfpaiais  a.fi.<pori- 

l/cwis  and  Short,  1879.  patj... t^j  opdris  o»...ttjc  oSv  <pwv\tv . . .-fpi<p(iv . .  V 

'^  There  is,  happily,  no  need  for  the  tachy-  a<puv(j>v  r)  tifv  tiidtTa  kuI   ^paxf'ia   ypa^^.^l■h.    toC 

graphic  reader  to  attempt  to  decide  between  the  <f,u)Vj\(VTos...ridf~iaa  Svvarai  ?  A...5*  T,  xpht  5e  rfj 

rival  restoi-ations.   The  bare  text  of  the  inscrip-  rtXtirr^  ll...{ir\ayia)  Si  i-r\  tV  apxh^  M'"  -'poff- 

tion  itself  is   sufficiently  convincing   that   we  vyfievij  U,  -rphs  Si   rt?  rfXtmu  M-  Kara  Si  rh 

have  here  a  reference  to  some  system  of  \mting  ^eVoj-  irphs  fiiy  r^y  apxh''  -rpoarjyfifVT)  B.     This 

the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  groui>ed  as  vowels  is  c^uite  enough  to  prove  the  point. 

and   consonants,    by   means   of  dots   or   small  For  Gomi>erz'  fuller  reply  see,  however,  A^eiu 

signs  {Kfpalat)  placed   in   significant   r>ositions  Banerkungai  iibcr  den  dlUsUn  Entxcurf  eintr 

around  some  (apparently  geometrical)  figures  of  griechiichen  Kurzschrift,  1895,  Wien. 
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C. — '  MtNusKF.L  System  ' 

The  reader  will  have  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  various  signs,  since  the 
division  is  strictly  syllabic.  They  are  admirably  simple  in  A  and  B,  and  free 
from  much  reproach  on  that  score  in  C,  which  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  10th 
century  MSS.  Indeed,  for  syllabic  representation,  B  presents  one  of  the  most 
concise  systems  ever  invented,  being  obviously  superior  within  those  limits 
to  the  favourite  modern  English  system,  '  Phonography,'  which  uses  detached 
vowel-signs.  But  no  sooner  arc  those  limits  passed  than  the  impracticability 
of  all  three  aUke  is  manifest.  And  here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  false 
assumption  that  full  syllabic  representation  can  he  the  method  of  a  jfracticab/e 
tachyyra'phy.  Its  formal  disproof  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  this  is 
hardly  necessary,  with  the  example  of  the  '  Tironian '  and  modern  systems 
before  us.  Since,  however,  our  author  (p.  47)  compares  this  syllabic  method 
with  the  '  Tironian '  use  of  contracted  word-  and  phrase- signs  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  insist  upon  the  one  supreme 
recommendation  of  any  method  of  tachygraphy,  and  to  ask  whether  the  in- 
tellectual achievement  is  not  higher  in  carrying  forward  a  system  of  abbrevi- 
ation and  simplification  of  form  until  the  maximum  brevity  consistent  with 
perspicuity  is  attained,  than  in  applying  syllable  by  syllable  a  compact  sylla- 
barium  ?  For,  as  will  be  seen  from  illustrations  in  the  following  pages,  a 
syllabic  writing,  in  which  all  the  syllables  are  represented  by  detached  signs, 
could  not  be  even  expected  to  keep  pace  with  speech.^  Still,  any  system  may 
have  its  syllabic  stage  of  development,  and  we  may  therefore  consider  the 
va.lue  of  syllabic  reconstructions  and  remains  of  systems  as  guiding  us  in 
tracing  them  in  further  stages. 

Leaving,  however,  the  consideration  of  ultimate  practicability,  let  us  ask 
what  documentary  materials  are  here  employed.  We  find  none,  except  those 
deduced  from  the  restoration  of  the  fragment,  and  those  borrowed  from  the 
later  MSS.  We  might  therefore  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  an 
examination  of  probabilities — and  in  this  light  Dr.  Gitlbauer's  first  two 
phases  will  be  seen  to  be  not  only  ingenious  but  reasonable  and  valuable 
suggestions,^ — were  it  not  that  the  next  of  the  sources  for  tachygraphic  forms 

'  Although  the  practical  question  demands,  Only  by  such  a  trial  will  he  realise  the  inad- 
for  complete  demonstration,  the  skill  of  a  cquacy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  hand  for  keep- 
practised  stenographer,  the  general  reader  may  ing  pace  with  speech,  except  by  the  merest 
satisfy  himself  by  an  easy  test.  Let  him  put  suggestions  of  words  or  phrases.  I  find  that  in 
down  for  every  short  syllable  a  small  vcMtical  ordinary  speech  the  syllables  are  spoken  as  fast 
stroke  and  for  every  long  a  longer  bar,  and  let  as  the  semiquavers  are  played  (metronome-time) 
him  try  to  set  them  down,  as  they  are  spoken,  ^^^^  ^u.  Noldeke,  Tachygr.  bei  den  Orien- 
at  the  lowest  or^t««n/ rate  of  speed,  and  so  to  ,^;^„  j„  ^,;./^.^  ^..^  Slemcjraphie,  Feb.  1901, 
record  the  syllables  of  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  n    26    11    2    3 

Odyssn;  at  the  dictation  of  a  friend.     Thus  21         '     1     '        *.  *i    ^  4.1      i-    -^   i 

•^  ^  .,  ''I  can  only  regret  that  the  limited  space  at 

,  ,  1  'ii"l  so  on.  my  disposal  here  has  made  it  impossible  to  do 

''''''''  justice  to  the  many  convincing  conclusions  to 
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(Nos.  (ii) — (v)  in  the  list  above)  furnish  us  with  direct  comparison.  In  each 
case,  comparison  resolves  itself  into  contrast.  The  four  Leipzig  fragments 
are  so  much  injured  by  time  that  their  service  is  small,  yet  they  show  a 
marked  dissimilarity  to  the  Gitlbauer  rectilinear  simplicity  of  outline  and  an 
equal  similarity  to  the  more  intricate  forms  of  their  contemporary  fragments. 

The  general  style  may  be,  provisionally,  sufficiently  well  judged  from  the 
3rd  century  tachygraphy  of  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  33270  {vi<h:  Plate  XVIII). 
These  all  have  geometrical  forms  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  possible  positions, 
which  is  one  of  their  best  recommendations,^  and  at  the  same  time  discredits 
almost  finally  the  rectilinear  systems.  See  the  illustrations  ^  of  the  Leyden 
subscription  lOG-5  B.C.  for  striking  confirmation  from  the  oldest  written 
series  of  forms  admitted  to  be  pure  tachygraphy.  And  even  the  tiny  line  in 
the  British  Museum  papyrus  cxxi.  gives  the  same  testimony. 

The  materials  out  of  which  Dr.  Wessely's  System  altgricchisclier  Tachy- 
graphie  is  constructed  are  on  the  contrary  not  hypothetical.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  most  certain  portion  of  the  older  remains.  Their  great  weakness, 
as  evidence  for  old  Greek  tachygraphy,  is  their  late  date,  5th  century  at  the 
earliest.  We  m?iy,  however,  claim  them  against  the  Gitlbauer-Cursives- 
Systeni,  to  which  they  are  almost  antagonistic,  in  detail.     For  example : 

HYPOTHETICAL  (Gitlb.  Taf.   II.   B).  DOCUMENTARY  {\\T£.^9,F.hY,  pp.  18  sqq.). 

a,   V,  r)  \      \  \  — ,    /     or    V,  / 

h  \,  ^  or  r^ 


or 


\ 

e,  at,  ov         /  '    /  ' 
o-e,  e<i,  01       /^ ,    ^  ,  T 


€v,  av,  eu?     \y^ ,         ,   v^o 


i 


ovv 


>  '^ov         t\,    t 


3.  i- u 
'.  '  or  :?,  ?i 

— *,   "V^  (restored) 


whicli  Dr.  Gitlbauci'  Iia.s  come.  One  interesting 
princij)lc  is  that  the  whole  vowel-system  of  the 
earliest  system  was  built  up  of  vertical  strokes, 
while  the  consonant-.system  was  horizontal. 
'  Die  drei  Systeme  '  is,  apart  from  the  proposed 
restoration,  a  storehouse  of  tachygraphic  learning. 
'  Much  has  been  urgeJ,  in  recent  years, 
against  a  '  geometrical '  .shorthand.  But  this  is 
always  as  compared  with  a  flowing  hand,  re- 
sembling ordinary  writing,  not  as  compared 
with  a  rectilinear,     I  do  not  admit  that  the 


distinction  is  just,  for  the  oidinary  hand  has  as 
many  geometric  lines  and  curves  as,  for  instance, 
Phonography.  The  Duploye  system  is,  I  con- 
sider, quite  us  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge. 
But  if  it  were  just,  it  would  only  imply  the 
greater  condemnation  of  a  rectilinear  system, 
which  is  geometric  at  a  most  rcsourceless  stage. 
Gitlbauer'8(Aand  B)  even  avoids  the  horizontal. 
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DOC'UMENTARV  (Wkssv.ly,  pp.   18  sqq.). 


HYPOTHETICAL  (Gitlb.  Taf.   II.   B). 
air,  ar  ^  >    /_ 


ra,  ap 


7^1 


'>  -t- 


xX"    or  ^ 


Nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  many  of  these  readings  of  Wessely's, 
transcribed  as  they  are  in  the  plainest  manner  in  the  common-hand,  and 
these  giving  the  clue,  thanks  to  an  orderly  arrangement,  to  the  rest.  They 
admit  the  use  of  the  semicircle  and  other  curves  very  freely,  thereby  adding 
largely  to  their  resources,  while  standing  contrasted  in  this  respect  with  the 
Cursives  System  and  still  more  markedly  with  the  Xcnophonteisches.  These  latter 
must,  it  will  be  admitted,  be  regarded  as  driven  from  the  field,  along  with  the 
njethod  of  syllabic  representation  by  rectilinear  forms,  using  the  vertical 
positions  only,  which  they  illustrate.  Unless,  indeed,  they  take  refuge  in  the 
hypothesis  that  this  was  a  system  which  had  no  descendants,  but  then  what 
becomes  of  the  strongest  support  for  the  few  sure  Gitlbaucr-readings,  e.g.  for 
Z-  av    .  ^v1 

The  fragments  (nos.  vi.  and  vii.  in  the  list  above)  which  have  given 
Dr.  Wessely  a  basis  for  his  '  Darstellung'  {Ein  Syst.  altg.  Tach.  pp.  31  ct  sqq.) 
deserve  a  fuller  description.  The  papyrus  fragments  are  three  in  number. 
The  first,  of  the  5th  (?  Gth)  century,  to  judge  by  the  half-uncial  common-hand 
which  is  mixed  with  the  stenographic  forms,  was  among  the  proceeds  of  the 
first  Fayum  discoveries;  it  may  be  seen  in  facsimile  {Coijttis  Pap.  Raineri, 
Taf.  xiii,  444,  Vienna,  1895  ;  cp.  Wess.  Ein  S.  Taf.  i.).  It  contains  about  40  tachy- 
graphic  signs,  each  with  its  transcription  in  the  ordinary  hand,  viz.  a,  e,  ^,  i, 
0..  ai,  av,  ev...r}v,  iv,  ov,  vv,  wv,  aiv,  aw,  evv...e{(T),  '^{(t),  t^cr),  o(a),  v{a),  w(cr), 
a{i)(r,  a(v)<T,...ov(T,  ap,  ep,  rjp,  Ip,  op,  vp,  otp,  ovp,  a\,  eX,  rjX,  i\,  o\,...av(\), 
€v{X)y  oi{X),  ov(\),  and  six  or  eight  partially  preserved.  The  fragment  is  in 
two  pieces  and  no  margin  is  intact.  Two  other  papyrus  fragments  (Wess. 
Taf.  iii,  9,  10)  from  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  same  collection  have  similar 
signs  slightly  more  complex.  There  is  here  no  transcription,  but  among 
them  are  found  some  of  those  already  mentioned.  From  these  three  Wessely, 
aided  by  previous  knowledge  of  the  general  system  and  of  the  10th  century 
syllabaries,  and  by  those  of  wax  tablets  in  the  same  series,  has  come  to  a 
decision  concerning  about  250  signs.  The  wax  tablets,  nos.  46 — 50,  are 
seven  fragments  which  appear  from  their  nearly  uniform  height  (164  cm., 
16"6  cm.,  170  cm.)  and  width  of  margin,  to  be  pages  of  similar  waxen  books,^ 
like  that  in  the  British  Museum.  These  fragments  contain  143  signs,  with 
the  transcripts  of  47,  viz.  ev,  rjv,  t{v),  ov,  vv,  wv,  acv,  evv,  ovv,  aa,  e?,  rja,  ccr,  ocr, 
va,  (OCT,  aicr,  ava,  ever,  eta,  okt,  over,  air,  eir,  rj-jr,  lit,  air,  vtt,  wit,  {a)r,  er,  e{vp), 
oip,  o(vp),  a\,  eX,  rjX,  i\  o\,  v(\),  (oX  and  6  others.  I  have  included  here  some 
which  are  so  carelessly  written  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  but,  as  will  be  noticed, 
a  certain  order  in  the  succession  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  is  strictly  kept,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  papyrus-fragments,  so   that  it  is  easy  to  see  from   the 

'  The  transcription  is  in  different  hands   in  different  fragments,  so  that  we  may  have  here 
the  dictated  practice  of  a  school  or  schools  of  boys  or  slaves. 
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context  what  was  intended.  We  have  now  had  400  symbols,  87  of  them 
transcribed.  Of  the  latter  some  are  repeated,  adding  certainty  to  the  readings 
while  diminishing  the  nnmber  of  new  forms  ;  but  then  many  of  those  without 
transcription  have  common  elements  with  these,  so  that,  adding  and  deducting, 
we  have  a  final  list  of  about  150 — 160  gains. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  reconstructions  which  the  1884  Acropolis- 
stone  made  possible  have  given  us  no  certain  readings  that  are  new,  while 
the  Rainer  fragments  have  yielded,  let  us  say,  1.50,  most  of  them  quite 
<;ertain.  They  are  all,  except  the  simple  vowels,  syllables  of  two  and  three 
letters,  represented  by  two-membered  and  three-membered  symbols  respect- 
ively.^ These,  eked  out  with  what  the  MSS.  abbreviations  supply,  make  up 
Dr.  Wessely's  System  of  Old  Greek  Tachygreqihy.  What,  however,  is  the 
true  value  of  these  gains  ?  The  answer  is,  first,  that  we  have  a  portion  of  a 
tachygraphic  syllabarium,  constructed  on  a  slightly  phonetic  principle,  in 
which  all  possible  syllabic  groupings  are  arranged  with  respect  to  the  vowels. 
Tlius  the  whole  system  would  be  given  under  six  heads  : — 

(1)  single  vowels  (including  diphthongs)  eg.  a,  t.- 

(2)  vowel -{-consonant,  e.g.  ar,  at<;.^ 

(3)  consonant  +  vowel,  e.g.  aa,  ti.* 

(4)  consonant -f  vowel  +  consonant,  e.g.  aa\,  rcop.^ 

(5)  initial-consonant-group -1- vowel,  as  in  '^06vio<;,  Trvev^ia.^ 
(G)  final  vowel  groups  (vowel -|- vowel),  e.g.  -a(o,  -ow,  -eta,  -loi? 

These  for  practical  purposes  would,  on  this  principle  of  arrangement,  exhaust 
all  the  possible  cases,  since  medial  consonant-groups  could  be  resolved,  e.g. 
0pv7r-T(o,  and  final  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  Rainer-frngments 
contain  no  examples  of  the  fifth  class,  but  they  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere.^ 
The  sixth  I  have  seen  nowhere  illustrated.  This  certainty  of  a  vowel-basis^ 
to  the  system — we  may  accept  this  syllabarium  for  the  present  as  part  of  a 
current  system,  perfected  elsewhere — is  an  important  and  interesting  dis- 
covery, especially  as  the  contemporary  '  Tironian '  inclines  strongly  to  a 
consonant-basis,  as  O.  Lehmann*^  has  suggested  that  the  diacritic  dot  was 
originally  the  vowel-sign,  and  as  the  leading  English  system  relies  wholly  on 
vowel  'dots  and  dashes,'  building  up  the  word  around  its  consonant-outline. 

^  L)  =ou  is  an  exception. 

"^Ic  ITT  though  the  readings  are  not  sure.    The 

more  common  expedient,  in  accepted  readings, 

is  a  superscript  letter  c. 3.     N.    irpo,     "i^itvtv. 

''  For  those  no  provision  has  been  made. 

^  This  rests  not  alone  on  this  arrangement. 

The  [to]C  <^aivii<«'Toi  in  the  inscription  (1.  17) 

^^   Q  indicates  the  upright-stem    against  which  the 

consonant-ticks  are  to  be  written. 

*  Quaesliones    de    notis    Tironis  ct   Seneau, 


+    3 

X-  T 


Cp.  (p.  240)  s«pa  X    0p«   'J^'pf    /  K\t       Leipzig,  1869. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  here  a  small  part  only  of  a 
complete  syllabarium  of  the  Greek  language.  Of  the  442  pairs  which  may 
be  formed  of  a  vowel  ^  and  a  consonant,  this  accounts  for  83 ;  while  of  the 
whole  number  of  permutations  possible  to  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
taken  three  and  three,  a  vowel  always  between  two  consonants,  nearly  3,G00,^ 
we  have  certainly  not  a  hundred.  It  would  be  a  tedious  task  to  discover  by 
inspection  how  many  of  these  arc  actually  unused  in  practice,  but  we  may  set 
them  against  all  the  consonant-pairs  (such  as  ttt,  imv,  "xO)  for  which  no  calcu- 
lation has  been  made,  and  which  would  fill  a  considerable  part  of  the  list.  We 
shall  hardly  be  wrong  then  in  saying  that  a  fidl  Greek  syllabary,  when  com- 
pleted on  this  plan,  would  require  upwards  of  4,000  signs.^  Towards  this 
number,  in  the  earlier  tachygraphic  system,  we  know  fewer  than  200  !  To 
judge  by  the  curious  postscript  of  Cod.  Paris.  Gr.  105G  (Saec.  X  or  XI)  the 
signs  might  in  practice  be  used  on  the  principle  >yov  =  ^v(i),'yap=ypa,h\\i 
even  allowing  for  the  utmost  licence  short  of  absolute  confusion,  we  can 
only  regard  our  fullest  list  of  certain  syllabic  symbols  as  hopelessly  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  writing  Greek  at  all. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  list  was  once  complete,  to  what  extent  was 
it  capable  of  writing  Greek  orqndly  ?  As  already  stated,  it  could  never  have 
been  of  service  for  verbatim  '  reporting'  of  ordinary  speech.  But  developed, 
contracted  and  grouped,  the  same  signs  may  well  have  been  those  in  actual 
use  for  the  purpose.  They  exhibit  a  resourcefulness  which  would  make  such 
development  easy.  Already  in  the  Rainer-fragments  we  have  variants  of  the 
simple  signs,  e.g.  of  o,  to.*  Now,  if  we  can  write  e.g.  Omikron  either  by  an 
oval  or  by  a  bar,  leaning  to  right  or  left  to  indicate  a  change  of  meaning 
(\  =  oj/  /  =  09)  we  can  represent  6S6vto<;,  conventionally  but  systematically, 

by  rf^  or  similar  group. 

But  of  this  higher  stage  of  development  we  have  none  but  the  slightest 
hints  in  any  of  the  tachygraphic  syllabaries  or  decipherments  yet  published. 
It  is  left  for  the  fifth  of  the  sources,  if  any,  on  our  detailed  list  above,  the  waxen 
book  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  33270),  to  furnish  us  with  examples  of  a  stage 
in  advance  of  the  syllabic.  This  MS,^  has  been  many  years  in  the  British 
Museum  and  has  been  long  identified  as  containing  tachygraphy,  yet  it  has 
had  no  mention,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  contribution  on  the  subject — which 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  it  is  in  several  respects  unique.  It  is  thus 
described    in  the  official   catalogue :    '  a   waxen    book,  consisting   of    seven 


'  Including  diphthongs.  ancc  with  it,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  warm 
-  Tlie  calculation   by  the   ordinary  formula  thanics  to  him,  and  to  Professor  Ernest  Gard- 
gives  3530.  nor,  for  guidance  and  kind  help  in  the  collec- 
^  For  although  the  immense  preponderance  tion  of  materials  for  this  paper.     Dr.  Kcnyon 
of  vowel-endings  dispenses  with  nearly  all. ^/?rt^  tells  me  also  that  the  numerous  undecipliercd 
consonants   except  s  and  v,    yet  these  vowel-  passages  of  tachygraphy,  to  which  I  have  re- 
endings  are  so  frequently  vowel-pairs,  -aw,  -tco,  fcrrcd  ahovc,  and  wliich  are  quoted  (Wessely, 
-10/,  -fia,  &c.,  that  our  sixtli  class  would  be  a  Ein  Sysl.)  under  tlie  comprehensive  title  '  Mu- 
large  one.  sees  Nationaux,  Nos.,'  &c.,  are  at  the  Louvre, 
,                  /^           j^^           *-^     -  but  that  there  are  neither  published  catalogue 

♦  e.g.     J   op  \  ov  U  =  o   /■    J   «v      y  ws  ^^^  facsimiles. 

*  I  owe  to  Dr.  F.  G.   Kenyon  my  acquaint- 
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wooden  tablets,  coated  with  black  wax  on  both  sides,  and  two  covers, 
waxed  on  the  inner  side.  Inscribed  with  documents  written  with  a  stylus  in 
tachygraphic  symbols;  with  similar  symbols  written  repeatedly,  as  if  for 
practice ;  and  with  a  few  memoranda  in  Greek,  being  a  list  of  names  and 
notes  concerning  works  and  the  carriage  of  chaff  or  bran  {d-yypa)  by  water. 
In  one  of  the  covers  a  groove  is  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  writing 
implement.  The  leathern  thong  with  which  the  book  was  bound  round  and 
fragments  of  the  leather  laces  which  formed  the  hinges  remain.  Ill  century  (?) 

^  X  ^  ins.' 

The  memoranda  in  Greek  comprise  half  a  dozen  such  disjointed  phrases 
as  irepi  rou  Trefiyjrai  ra  TrXoia  twv  dpvoTiXrwv  eirc  a'^vpa.  -jrepi  rov  noirjaai 
XapaTToBcopov  p,La9(t)aaa-6ai  xou?  epYara?,  in  hastily  written  characters,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  two  or  three  half- tachygraphic  signs,  in  one  of  which  we 
have  the  same  \y^  =  ar  as  in  the  Rainer  papyrus,  the  longhand  equivalent 
being  written  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  word  in  the  line  above.  We 
have  also  tt'  tov  =  irepl  tov  in  the  first  line,  with  a  variation  in  the  last  line 
tt"".  And  lastly  we  have  a  rather  interesting  y\^  =  «X(i^pct),  an  instinc- 
tive grouping  showing  the  same  tendency. 

These  memoranda  occupy,  however,  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  tablets 
(with  the  names,  somewhat  less  than  a  page)  and  are  quite  dissociated  from 
the  tachygraphic  writing  by  being  written  upside-down  in  respect  to  it;  and 
they  appear  as  though  they  had  been  so  found  by  the  writer  of  the  shorthand 
notes  when  he  filled  up  the  rest ;  the  memoranda  have  been  cancelled  by  a 
stroke  of  the  stylus. 

The  tachygraphic  writing  covers  almost  completely  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  whole  book;  giving  about  fourteen  pages  of  pure  tachygraphy. 
It  might  be  misleading  to  speak  more  precisely  of  the  quantity  of  the 
material  thus  presented  owing  partly  to  the  very  unequal  distribution,  and  to 
the  frequent  repetition,  as  if  for  practice,  of  most  of  the  signs  and  even  of 
the  phrases. 

There  need,  however,  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  here 
the  longest  specimen  of  tachygraphy  of  the  Roman  or  early-Byzantine  periods 
which  is  extant,  and  perhaps  the  only  documentary  source  of  it  which  exists 
intact  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  tachygraphy  it  contains  falls  naturally  under  two  heads:  con- 
tinuous phrases  (?  sentences),  parts  or  the  whole  of  which  are  found  almost 
exactly  repeated  (see  p.  257  below) ;  and  pages  of  single  signs  written  each 
thrice  or  four  times  over  and  following  a  certain  order,  which  fortunately  is 
found  repeated  in  two  parts  of  the  book.  The  phrases  are  made  up  of  groups 
of  the  signs  found  in  the  other  portion,  and  written  both  in  a  larger  hand 
and  in  more  open  array  than  the  pages  of  single  signs.  The  only  positive 
internal  clues  to  the  meanings  which  are  to  be  found  are  in  the  ap-signs 
already  mentioned;  in  the  \vord  beginning  with  irapea-  which  is  written 
in  cursive  over  the  sign  ^  in  which  the  same  §y  =  ap  appears  again  and  in 

1    y^  cp.  the  IT  and  the  ap  of  the   Kainei-fVagnient. 
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which  the  ir  is  well  known  to  10th  century  tachygraphy  and  to  the  Rainer 

fragments;    in    the    (rToXai<;,  also    in    cursive,  written    over   an    apparently 

'  bungled'  attempt^  to  write  it  syllabically,  where  the  a-  is  already  known  to 

us  as  €9,  the  to  though  new  to  tachygraphy  is  probably  the  same  — ^  which 

we   have    seen   among   the    memoranda,  and  the  next  sign    is  familiar   as 

Xo  after  which  is  written,  but  cancelled,  the  equally  familiar  a*?-  sign;    in 

the  hastily-written  characters  which  seem  to  be  -areiXev,  written  over  the  last 

sign-  in  the  third  line  of  one  of  the  large-hand  pages,  and  which  we  may 

diiectly  compare  with   the  <TToXai<;  last  mentioned  {vide  the  signs  in  notes 

1  and  2) ;  and  lastly  in  the  cursive  word    '^.Saai  which  is  written  above  a  form 

hard  to  reconcile  with  such  a  transcript.     These  are  all  ^  in  the  large-hand 

jjortion  among  the  j^hrases;  there   is  no  such  transcription  of  any  word  in 

the  closely  written  pages  of  single  signs,  but  as  a  compensation  for  that  we 

have  the  order  which  is  preserved,  and  which    enables  us  to  conclude,  by 

comparison  with  the  transcribed  signs,  that  we  have  here  another  syllabarium. 

Now  a  syllabarium  even  when  hastily  written  from  dictation  or  for  practice 

and  without  transcription,  as  this  is,  may  by  the  order  alphabetical  or  phonetic 

which  it  preserves  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  its  construction 

and  so  to  the  meaning  of  the  siens. 

We  have  a  convenient  starting  point  for  such  an  investigation  in  the 
line  exhibiting  an  unmistakable  modification  of  11  P  2  Mn  which  we  have 
tachygraphic  (three)  or  modified  cursive  (the  second)  forms  for  ^,  tt,  p,  a,  each 
with  a  vowel  or  vowel  -f  consonant.  I  have  besides  found  what  I  think  was 
the  starting  point  for  the  whole  of  this  dictation  lesson,  and  I  shall  I  hope  be 
able  in  a  subsequent  contribution  to  submit  the  results  of  a  detailed  examin- 
ation of  these  pages,  the  chief  of  which  will  be  an  addition  of  some  signs  to 
Wessely's  syllabary  {Eiii.  Syst.  p.  30). 

But  it  is  not  in  syllabaries,  I  believe,  tluit  we  shall  find  the  key  to  the 
secrets  which  still  remain  locked  up  in  the  remains  of  the  Greek  tachygraphy. 
No  living  scholar  probably  is  better  acquainted  with  the  10th  century  tachy- 


^  Except  a  few  luudly  legible  marks,  one  of 

lich  sceins  to  be  a  word  eiuling  in  ajtiKtv, 

anotlier  peihaps  a  word  begiiuiiiig  with  e  ;  and 

some  notes  which  may  prove  to  be  either  long- 

^/  hand  numerals  or  additional  signs. 

*  It  commences  with 


^  ^  Except  a  few  hardly  legible  marks,  one  of 

1         y       7  /       V        {^i^\  which  sceins  to  be  a  word  ending  in  ffTei\(v, 

'  ^  anotlier  perhaps  a  word  begiiuiiiig  with  e  ;  and 


tit/  nrrttf  c<c,..-- 

Taking  the  page  inside  front  cover,  inverted,  perhaps  begins  at  p.    3  (inverted)  at  the  top, 

as  p.  1,  the  four  symbols  just  given  occur  in  1.  4.  after  the  usual  paragraph  mark,  where  the  first 

The  scries  which  begins  from  this  point  is  to  be  live  signs,   each   of   which  is  repeated   several 

found  again  on  p.   14  (counting  to  the  end  of  times,  are  surely  —  a,  |8,  7,  5,  e.     This  page  is 

book,  inverting,  and  continuing  the  counting)  carried  on  at  p.  1  (inverted).     The  last  signs  of 

at  the  fifth  line  from  bottom.     Reading  back-  all  are  perhai)s  </>  and  x.  after  which  are  to  be 

wards  from  this  sign,  twenty  or  thirty  corre-  discerned  two  paragraph-strokes,  signs  of  a  fin- 

si)ondences  can  be  traced.     The   whole   series  ished  task  (?). 
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graphy,  which  is  entirely  syllabic,  than  Dr.  Micliael  Gitlbaucr,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  decipherment  in  1878  of  the  Cod.  Vat.  Grace.  1800.  Yet  he  was 
unable  to  offer  any  interpretation  of  these  3rd  century  shorthand  notes  when  lie 
had  them  in  hand  some  fifteen  years  ago.  A  syllabic  system  not  being  con- 
ceivable as  a  final  stage  of  a  practical  shorthand,  we  must  look  for  some 
examples  of  the  application  of  our  syllabic  elements  to  the  written  word.  By 
great  good  fortune  we  have  in  these  tablets  botha  .syllabarium  and  continuous 
writing  side  by  side.  By  the  help  of  the  former  we  may  study  in  the 
latter  a  higher  stage  of  tachygraphy  than  we  have  seen  in  the  Rainer  papyri 
or  wax-tablets.  We  have  a  system  of  grouping  which  is  a  distinct  advance 
on  the  method  in  which  separate  syllables  are  written  in  a  row.  There  is 
the  large  outline,  or  body,  of  the  word,  capable  of  standing  in  fiister  writing 
for  the  whole,  and  there  is  the  smaller  member,  or  members,  adding  perhaps 
the  endings  or  connecting  syllables  e.g.  in  the  conjectural  e\7ri<i,  rov  ^epiov, 
k<T'irepr}<i  \r}(T-\^  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  meanings  of  this  kind,  especially 
when  there  is  the  presumption  that  one  is  dealing  with  a  dictated  exercise 
either  from  a  fixed  vocabulary  or  from  a  book  of  phrases.  Thus  it  seemed 
tempting  to  force  upon  the  first  line  of  the  first  page  written  in  the  larger 
hand  the  meaning  tovtcov  tcov  vla)v...Kal...Ta)v  'Fi\Xi]vq)v  rjyrjrrjp  (or  TraTrjp) 
"EWrjv.  As  a  reading  from  tachygraphy  it  would  be  at  least  as  safe  as 
that  of  the  Leyden  MS.,^  where  KkeoiraTpa-TTToXe/jLaio^  is  proposed  ^  for  ArroX- 
\q}uio<;  KG'XP'^l^cLTLKa ;  and  it  would  help  to  explain  the  presence  of  the 
mysterious  '  Sacrt,'  the  'TrapearetXev'  and  the  '  crTo\at<i,'  which,  difficult  as 
they  are  to  connect  with  the  language  of  daily  life,  easily  suggest  the  small 
passages  from  poets,  etc.,  used  as  '  copies '  or  dictated.  But  such  is  the 
nature  of  tachygraphy  that  conjecture  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution."* 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  force  a  meaning,  nothing  more  possible  than  for  a 
plausible  reading  to  be  totu  caelo  wrong.  What  more  reasonable  than  to  con- 
jecture TTov  for  the  tt"  already  mentioned  which  occurs  in  these  pages  ? 
Nothing  but  previous  knowledge  or  a  plain  context  could  have  told  us  to  read 
tt' rov  {  =  7repl  rov).  Supposing  that  Greek  tachygraphy  was  developed  as 
the  laws  of  psychology  and  actual  experience,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  lead 
us  to  expect  that  it  would  be,  then  a  group  of  syllables  instead  of  represent- 

-  «        •.    /  uearly  the  ruiiuirenieuls  of  tbe  shorthand  forms 

which  seem  imleeil  to  be  simple  groupings  of  ' 

the  familiar  or  the  new  signs  (the  f  is  confiruieil  rr.i  •   i.   i  •     ii    .  •     i         i 

,     ^,  „  ,       ,       „  ,  ,  ,     ,  The  point  however  is  that  coiijectuie  lieie  is 

by  the  small-hand  syllauary),  but  may  be  here  ,,  ,.       .,  ,   •  •.        .111 

\  J  J"  J  more  llian  oruinanly  uncertain,  as  it  would  be 

phrase-smns,    for   instance   lor   (i)  tA7r[ls]  -rov,  ..  1 1      i-    „  n      »„;,  »     c  ,.;„,.,  ,r 

'.         ,r  .  .  ,  .  tar  more  reasonable,  nom  the  poiut  ol  view  01 

(u)  Tov\r]wv,    (ill)   fev^oSolKOv   (-Y01;)   or   (takins'  .,  .  ,         ..  .      r     1  11  .   ,        ;. 

\       .  ,  ^  -'  ^       '^  .  "^  tlie  rapid  writer,   to  lind  a  wliolc  sentence  in 

the  tick  as  perpendicular)  .r[.5  'AMa.M"],  (iv)  ^,^^^^  ^^^^,,^^  ^j.  ^^,^,j,^^._ 

Ma"]  5.  kp[f.r,y].7s  (-r,s),  contractions  formed  as  ,  j^^    ^^^    decipherment  of    those   extensive 

111   Tironian,    and,    more  highly  developed,  111  ^^^         ^^  j^^^^.  t..,,h..„,,j,,,y  ,,1.;,,,  j.^ve  been 

modern  shorthand.  deciphered,  the  key  was  given  by  marginal  and 

-   Vtdc  .lepra  p.  243  (u)  ;  and  249  n    2.  ^^j^^^.   t.-anseriptions.      These    are    at    present 

"*   \\  itli   good   reason    I    tluiik.       The    iiuwer        t.  n     1     1  •       .- ,.  *i     -    ..i;,,  f..o„.„..,.f= 
,.        .    ^      ,,  ,  ,         .^  wholly  lacking  lor  the  earlier  Iragments. 

reading   is   Gardthauscn  s,    and   satisfies    moi'e 
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ing  the  single  word  tliey  may  seem,  rather  doubtfully,  to  make  up,  would 
more  probably  represent  a  group  of  words,  their  chief  'outlines'  blended 
according  to  certain  rules,  which  would  be  no  more  difficult  for  the  writer  to 
remember,  and  far  more  serviceable,  than  the  thousands  ^  of  syllables  required 
for  the  complete  syllabary  of  a  language. 

To  take  an  illustration  from  modern  phonography  in  a  simple  sentence 
of  ordinary  phrases  such  as  '  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords,'  2  the  reporter,  whose  system  it  may  be  is  built  up  most  systematically 
out  of  elements  very  similar  to  those  presented  in  the  syllabaries,  actually 
writes  signs  Avhich,  read  as  simple  elements,  may  be  very  justly  transcribed  as 
'  The  Husk  and  the  Hazel '  yet  which  have  not  and  could  not  possibly  have 
any  such  ambiguity  for  him,  in  the  context.  But  conversely,  it  would  be 
utterly  misleading  for  the  decipherer,  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  this 

principle.     When  he  finds    j  ,  for  instance,  in  '  Tironian,'  he   must  suspect, 

not  a  part  of  a  word  into  which  these  elements  enter,  but  a  phrase  or  a  long 
word  ;  in  fact,  he  has  in  consilio. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  groupings  in  the  waxen-book,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  forming  part  of  attempts  ^  to  record  complete  sentences,  and 
it  may  be  continuous  passages  in  some  pages. 

But,  during  numberless  perusals  of  these  '  sentences,'  I  have  found  myself 
continually  hovering  in  opinion  between  two  conclusions,  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  groups  are  examples  of  an  advanced  stage  of  the  system,  and  are 
to  be  read  as  phrases  or  condensations  of  long  words ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  the  next  stage  only  beyond  the  (?  syllabic)  practice  of  the 
smaller  pages,  and  consist  simply  of  constituent  syllables  of  single  words, 
grouped  together  as  principal  and  subordinate  members,  preparatory  to  the 
ellipsis  of  the  latter  in  the  skeleton-outline  of  the  succeeding  stage.  In  both 
cases  the  same  elements  would  present  themselves,  as  already  shown,  and  the 
general  appearance  might  be  the  same.  There  is  no  internal  evidence  to 
guide,  and  could  hardly  be  any.  Some  external  indication  is  required.  I 
prefer,  therefore,  to  withhold  a  conjectural  decipherment  until  I  have  come  to 
final  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  signs  of  the  syllabarium,  and  meanwhile  to 
submit  to  the  tachygraphic  student  those  results  of  which  I  am  certain.  They 
are  exhibited  in  these  parallels  (shown  on  p.  2.57)  which  I  find  in  the  pages  of 
larger-hand.  It  will  be  observed  that  as  many  as  six  repetitions  may  be 
traced  of  the  same  phrase,  with  slight  variations,  which  may  suggest  to  the 
reader  a  better  clue  than  I  have  yet  obtained.  One  variant  is  especially 
worth  notice,*  where  the  Wcssely-form  of  eX.  and  that  of  rfK  are  interchanged. 
In   one  place  I  have  found  the  sign  for  ?;   struck   over  the  6\-sign  as  if  to 

'  See  p.  252  mpra  tor  grounils  for  luy  estimate  ^  In  a  i'ew  places  there  are  corrections,  either 

at  3,600  (roughly).  in  similar  characters  or  in  the  common-hand. 


^    '  ^  '  { 


lor   y\ 

i.e.  a  dot,  hs  +  k  (  =  c),  and  +  the,  hs  +  l. 
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^^^  i.    \ 


hi^Cj^-^, 


suggest  correction.     On  the  latter  supposition  the  more  obvious  i\Trl<i  *  wouhl 
be  untenable,  and  we  may  take  the  carelessly-written  -7rt9-sign  (i)  for  a  well- 


'    ^  for  /-V 
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made  Xou-sign,  or  (ii)  for  a  careless  Trou-sign,  and  then  in  (i)  r}\-\ov  or  (ii) 
rfK-TTov  may  perhaps  read  in  (i)  rjXiov  avareWofiivov,  or  in  (ii)  'H.\vaLou 
ttcSlov.  I  introduce  these  quasi-conjectures  to  insist  that  there  is  nothing 
far-fetched  in  such  readings  of  such  groups,^  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate 
their  extreme  uncertainty.  The  very  first  word  -  is  a  puzzle,  and  may  be  a 
trap.  To  read  the  larger  part  as  tov  would  be  very  safe  as  a  separate  reading  ; 
it  is  sufficiently  attested.  Then  what  of  the  /\  ?  And  at  once  the  same 
fatal  multiplicity  of  possible  readings  occurs.  If  tov  is  right  then  we  may 
take  the  /\  as  an  indifferent  semicircle  (  =  (ov)  and  read  tovtcov.  But  the 
second  member  of  the  xoy-sign  is  sometimes  more  angular  and  the  left  arm 
longer,  i.e.  tvu  (Wessely  p.  24)  ;  and  as  once  at  least  the  long-arm  is  crossed, 
adding  perhaps  a  •)(,  it  is  reasonable  to  read  Tvy)(^dvci)v  or  rv^yavw  ^')(oav. 
There  is  obviously  no  limit  to  the  available  rearrangements  of  this  kind. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  final  forms  in  a  perfected  system, 
though  systematic,  are  as  arbitrary  as  were  the  first  elements  and  bear  only 
such  meaning  as  the  writer  has  previously  associated  with  them ;  and  the 
dangers  of  conjecture  are  proportionately  increased.  But  altliough  little  can 
be  done  towards  safe  annotation  of  the  tachygraphic  texts  at  present  known, 
some  contributions  may  be  made  by  the  aid  of  such  representations  as  those 
in  the  British  Museum  waxen-book  and  in  the  Rainer  fragments,  towai'ds  the 
emendation  of  the  text  itself.  In  many  places  the  writer  will  be  found  to 
have  written  much  more  carefully  than  in  others  and  by  a  comparison  of  a 
recurring  word  with  its  antecedent  we  may  establish  the  normal  form. 

Thus,  if  we  find  in  different  places,  but  with  similar  contexts,  these 
groups. 


*  Cp.  st^N  crossed  by  T= 'notwithstand- 
ing'; ^*^  N  crossed  by  V= 'nevertheless' ; 
similarly  y    — '  characteristics    of    the 

age '  in  English  phonography  ;  and  many  illus- 
trations in  these  pages.  Cp.  Wessely,  Neiic 
Zaubcrpapi/ri  1893  for  ipvKx  =  <pv\aKri)piov 
xapj  —  xapotTTjpay,  etc.  etc. 


^    --^t^      many    times   recurring   in   same 

position  (?  as  the  first  word)  in  the  '  sentence. 
Following  the  Rainer-fraginents  this  would 
seem  to  be  nearest  to  tov  +  uiv.  But  as  the 
initial  stroke  /  is  found  as  a  final  n,  it  may 
here  have  that  meaning  initially.  The  U  may 
be  oj,  and  this  repeated  sign  may  be  a  name 
e.g.  na<Tia>i>,  found  elsewhere  as  a  first  word  on 
papyri. 
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there  is  some  certainty  in  reading 


r^  H 


even  while  the  meaning  remains  uncertain.  Thus  by  the  lielp  of  these  new 
outlines  we  may  be  surer  of  the  text  in  the  British  Museum  Pap.  cxxi.  14, 
coJ,  27,  where  one  line  of  quasi-tachygraphy  occurs  in  the  midst  of  crypto- 
graphic magical  formulae,  of  which  Wessely  has  identified  the  word  €7riypa<f)e 
{Ein.  Sijst.  p.  10),  and  I  venture  to  give  as  a  full  reading:  (?  els;)  ttjv  uvttjv 
epcoTiKr)!/  or  lepariKrjv  (?  ^dpTrjv)  eTrtypacfie  javra.  We  have,  as  certainly 
belonging  to  the  tachygraphy  of  this  3rd  century,  the  small  crossbar  horizon- 
tally placed  on  an  upright  stem  (in  the  familiar  sense  I  think  of  av-),  from 
forms  common  to  the  waxen-book,  to  this  3rd  century  papyrus,  and  to  the 
scanty  contents  of  the  four  Leipzig  fragments,  though  not  in  the  Rainer 
fragments.  These  ^  give  the  readings  of  avrov<;,  uvtov,  avrd  or  avro,  and 
avToxOop  or  some  such  word.  But  all  these,  like  the  last, are  merely  possible, 
for  this  may  be  an  advanced  stage  of  the  system  before  us,  and  in  dealing 
with  such  tachygraphy,  a  posteriori  inferences,  as  we  have  seen,  are  almost 
worthless. 

The  Bodleian  fragments  (No.  ix.  on  our  list  of  sources)  offer  no  positive 
clue  for  either  their  own  decipherment  or  that  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  waxen  book. 
The  smaller  pieces  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  adduced  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  acquaintance  with  earlier  tachygraphy,  while  the  one  considerable 
document  Gr.  cl.  a  6  (P),  being  written  on  the  '  back,'  or  more  roughly- 
handled  surface  of  the  papyrus  (though  this  appears  to  be  the  recto),  is  much 
defaced,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  consecutive  signs  being  anywhere 
legible.  Being  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  Rainer  tachygraphic 
papyri,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  separate  signs  which  are  at  all 
familiar,  bear  more  resemblance  to  those  of  the  waxen  book,  and  to  general 
abbreviations  (e.g.  6^),  than  to  the  Rainer  syllabaries,  though  naturally  the 
latter  are  not  unrepresented.  At  the  least  we  have  here  corroboration  for 
some  signs  found  elsewhere,  and  I  think  that  the  key  to  the  remaining 
fragments  of  old  Greek  tachygraphy,  whenever  it  may  be  found,  will  unlock 
the  secrets  of  these  also. 

We  come  to  the  last  source  from  which  we  may  learn  of  ancient  tachy- 
graphic forms  :  the  remains  of  mediaeval  Greek  tachygraphy  of  the  10th — 14th 
centuries.  The  division  of  these  into  '  Italian '  and  '  African  '  adopts  an 
opinion  expressed  by  Gitlbauer  (Z>.  dr.  S.  p.  22)  that  the  phase  of  tachygraphy 
in  the  latter  is  older  and  appreciably  more  nearly  related  to  the  earlier  system 
than  is  the  '  Italian '  tachygraphy  invented  at  Grottaferrata.  The  Vatican 
MS.  1809,  transcribed  by  Gitlbauer  (Die  Uebcrreste  gr.  Tachj/g.— vide  Bibliog. 
infra)  is  the  oldest  monument  of  '  Italian'  tachygraphy  extant,  and  the  chief 


/        \      /.       ^^^     ^^^'  I  ~  ovs\  =  oy. 


s  2 
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source  for  the  syllabary  of  that  phase.  But  one  can  scarcely  speak  of  it  as  a 
later  development  of  an  old  Greek  system,  for  it  is  itself  undeveloped.  We 
have  here  only  the  direct  application  of  simpler  outlines  for  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  grouped  into  syllables,  and  no  further,  and  used  one  by  one  to  write 
down  all  the  component  syllables  of  every  Greek  word.  There  could  have 
been  little  advantage  in  it,  for  the  slight  gain  in  simplicity  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  paucity  of  signs,  through  which  e.g.  avvofioXoynai  stands  for  avvoyfxoXo- 
•yijTai.  It  can  be  readily  followed  in  a  short  while  by  the  help  of  Gitlbauer's 
syllabic  transcriptions,  and  the  reader  will  be  convinced  as  he  reads,  that  the 
same  words  written  with  cursive  ligatures  or  any  form  of '  tied '  letters  would 
be  only  a  little  less  rapid.  Let  him  look  at  iy€v6/xr]v,  opdoBu^oi,  8tKaio(rvvr)<i,^ 
(fol.  IDS'"  b,  214b,  1.  8),  and  compare  the  clumsy  length  of  the  words  with 
the  graphic  forms  of  words  of  the  same  phonetic  values  in  modern  phono- 
graphy,^ and  even,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  pretensions  of  the  two 
methods,  with  the  more  cursive  of  the  ligatures  of  the  common  hand,  and 
there  will  be  wonder  that  so  much  trouble  should  have  been  taken  to  effect 
so  little.  Why  write  the  signs  for  op,  ^oi,  yevo  rather  than  the  ordinary 
letters,  when  the  same  assiduous  practice  which  will  increase  the  speed  of 
the  signs  would  raise  the  speed  of  the  common  hand  in  the  same  degree, 
and  when  neither  of  them  could  by  any  possibility  be  written  legibly  fast 
enough  to  follow  an  ordinary  speaker  ?  Why  spend  upon  each  syllable  as 
much  labour  as  a  modern  system  spends  upon  a  whole  word,  and  frequently 
upon  a  group  of  words  ?  For  instance,  the  sign  for  e  writes  the  whole  word 
which  in  English  '  phonography/  that  for  ye  writes  that  which,  that  for  vo,  I 
fear,  that  for  firjv,  Tnany  turhots  (very  nearly) ;  the  forms  of  the  single  word 
opdoBo^oL  would  with  very  little  alteration  write  the  whole  string  of  words, 
dealers  I  have  could  have  intestate.  And  so  on,  throughout.  Above  all,  why 
were  these  fully  written  final  syllables  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
serviceable  contractions  and  abbreviations  of  the  MSS.  ?  These  questions 
have  indeed  considerable  interest  for  the  student  of  the  older  tachygraphic 
systems,  but  they  need  not  further  detain  us  here.  It  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  that  the  latest  phase  in  which  Greek  tachygraphy  is  known  to  us  is 
not  superior,  from  either  the  practical  or  the  rational  point  of  view,  to  the 
older  or  the  oldest  phases,  and  presumably  is  inferior  to  them,  since,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  Roman  system  was  itself  superior  and  shows  traces  of  a  Greek 
origin. 

The  '  African '  tachygraphic  remains  are  almost  equally  disappointing 
The  subscription  to  Cod.  Laur.  ix.  15  (a.d.  964)  is  as  follows:    ne  rpot  e  ^c 

7  )  \^^  ->  ^  ^  v  ^ 

Oj)  66         So     {oi  . 


) 


(economies,  orthodoxy,  declensions). 
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<Tev  ra  \a<;  k\i  pi,  Ko<i  €v  en  ,<tvo^'  ev  A  <^pc  ki  Av  va  \t  irpea  /9i  re  po  av 
Ti  -x^i  po  V  (Gitlb.  p.  21  and  Taf.  iii.  24),  But  it  was  surely  written  rather 
as  a  cryptograph  than  a  shorthand,  although  the  symbols  are  tachygraphic* 
The  theory  of  the  quasi-cryptograph,  by  means  of  symbols  borrowed  from  the 
elements  of  a  tachygraphy,  would  explain  some  of  the  more  unsatisfactory 
appearances,  which  so-called  tachygraphy  makes  in  the  sources  I  have  cited. 
On  recourse  to  it  the  whole  argument  from  probability  of  course  falls  to  the 
ground,  but  then  at  the  same  time  the  importance  and  general  interest  of  the 
subject  are  greatly  diminished,  and  the  Roman  notes  are  left  alone  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

While  contributing  so  little  knowledge  of  the  Greek  earlier  system, 
however,  these  later  sources  are  of  value  as  supplying  confirmation  for  some 
readings  in  the  older  syllabaries,  and  helping  us,  by  their  analogy,  in  filling 
up  the  blanks  (Wess.  pp.  31-44  passim). 


Now  to  show  that  the  syllabic  methods  and  the  'new  '  or  10th  century 
tachygraphy  can  be  reasonably  regarded  rather  as  the  stunted  descendant,  or 
to  change  the  metaphor,  the  petrified  fragment  of  an  earlier  and  better  Greek 
system,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Roman  system,  the  '  notae  Tironianae '  or 
'  Tironis  ac  Senecae.'  Let  us  survey  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  three 
*  systems,'  (i)  the  '  new  '  tachygraphy  (ii)  the  '  old  Greek  '  tachygraphy  and 
(iii)  the  Roman  notae. 

Of  the  first  we  have  specimens  in  long  continuous  pages ;  these  have 
been  deciphered  and  proved  to  be  composed  of  syllabic  and  alphabetic  signs 
substituted  simply  for  the  consecutive  syllables  or  letters  of  a  word. 

Of  the  second  we  have  continuously  written  pages  which  have  not  been 
convincingly  deciphered,  but  which  are  not  composed  in  the  same  way  of 
simple  successions  of  syllables. 

The  third,  the  '  Tironian '  shorthand,  is  Well  known  and  completely 
understood,  and  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  syllabic.  It  exhibits  the 
progressive  contraction  of  syllabic  groupings  into  word-outlines,  distinguished 
in  cases  of  confusion  by  some  conventional  characteristic,^  and  passing  on, 
according  to  the  principle  we  have  seen  in  the  modern  system,  into  phrase- 
signs  for  all  the  common  groups  of  words,  long  words,  or  common  stems  with 
ordinary  endings.^ 

1  Vide  p.  240  (i)  supra.  ^    V^    ^     ^     ^ 

"  e.g.  *iii  vitani,  but  ^  viam. 

or  variants  made  by 

'  V       dominus  C        domine  ^     dominum  L       ^      ^       ^         \ 

<s.        dominiC        domino,    which  in   an  or-      or  by  the  simple  undulating  lino  in  different 

i\x  t\^  positions.      It  must  be  remembered  that   our 

dinary  context  could  be  safely  written  authorities  for  'Tironian'  are  chiefly  writings 

in  book-form,  not  reporting  notes. 
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This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  of  whose  practicability  we  have  posi- 
tive assurance  ^  aod  ocular  demonstration.^  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  Greeks  never  developed  a  system  equally  serviceable  ?  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  hold  with  several  writers  that  the  Romans  borrowed  through 
Cicero  and  others  utrmsque  linguae  docti  a  current  Greek  system,  as  has  been 
shown  ^  from  the  distinct  traces  *  of  Greek  forms  in  the  Roman  system  ? 
But  whether  the  existence  of  the  notac  Tironiiinae  proves  the  existence  of  an 
equally  developed  Greek  system,  a  system  which  has,  Wessely  says,  once 
flourished  though  it  has  perished  leaving  few  traces,  or  whether,  as  some 
older  writers  on  Tironian  outlines  maintained,  the  Tironian  is  the  offspring  of 
native  Roman  ingenuity,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
developed  no  system  of  their  own.  For  brief  as  is  the  Tironian  as  we  have 
it  in  its  mediaeval  dress,  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was 
briefer  in  Roman  times :  the  fuller  terminations  were  probably  added  at  a 
later  date,  further  removed  from  the  times  of  the  earliest  st^/a-writing,  when 
the  daily  practice  of  writing  a  living  language  made  the  more  contracted 
forms  more  easily  intelligible. 

O.  Lehmann,  whose  dissertation  (Leipzig  1869)  '  Quaestiones  de  notis 
Tironis  et  Senecae'  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  authoritative  contribu- 
tions on  the  subject,  has  one  striking  conjecture,  concerning  the  history  of  the 
punchim  (common  to  both  Latin  and  Greek  tachygraphic  remains  and 
usually  explained  as  diacritical).  It  is  that  it  was  originally  the  voioel  sign 
(cp.  '  Pitman's '  system),  but  that,  when  the  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
introduced  the  fuller  word-endings,  i\\Q  pundum  was  set  free,  and  its  nature 
not  being  well  understood  it  was  allowed  to  remain,  sometimes  useful  as  the 
diacritic  dot,  and  souietimes  otiose.  These  corruptions,  that  retention  of 
meaningless  signs  may  have  had  their  parallel  in  the  history  of  Greek  tachy- 
graphy,  and  have  led  to  a  .'  clean  sweep '  succeeded  by  the  New  Tachy- 
graphy  of  Grottaferrata,  a  lifeless  imitation  of  a  once  working  system. 

Having  before  us  the  full  '  Tironian '  system,  the  highly  developed 
modern  systems,  such  as  English  '  phonography,'  the  epigraphic  sigla,  the 
ligatures  and  abbreviations  of  palaeography,  as  exhibiting  the  combined  out- 
working of  the  laws  of  psychology,  philology  and  Lautphysiologie,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  establish  the  normal  course  of  development  of  any  system  of  brief 
writing. 

The  beginning  is  made  by  reducing  the  complexity  of  written  symbols ; 

1  See  Ausoniiis  Epigr.  146,  74,  which  at  the      copies.     They  add  nothing  to  the  significance 
least   makes    it   impossible   to   regard    Roman      of  the  signs. 

shorthand-writing  as   anything   but   rapid  re-  ^  Cp.  Gardthauseu  art.  on  Greek  Tachygr.  in 

porting.     Cp.  tu  sensa  nostri  pectoris  vix  dicta  Hermes,   vol.   xi,  1876  ;  Gitlbauer,  D.    dr.  S. 

iam  ceris  tenes.  cap.  vi.  et  ceteri. 

2  The    reader    must    regard    the    strangely  ^y.^     </  =  d/=GV\=NC*.'=0 
laboured  squareness  of  the  free  ends  of  strokes,  '    ^               > 

like  those  of  modern  capitals  (I,  N)  which  are  -^  _p    /?  _p    ^  _     -V    ^  =  ((\-Z       Co 

to  be  seen  in  'Book' Tironian  {e.g.  Das   Tiron.  \  ~       '     ~                            -^ 

PsalUrium,  Lehmann  1885)  as  being  ornamental  Gitlbauer,  Die  drei  Syst.  p.  \^  ^t  seqq. 
additions  introduced  by  scribes  in  making  fine 
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but  the  simpler  outlines  thus  gained  are  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  thought  or  of  spoken  language.  The  latter  is  carried  on  not 
in  syllables  but  in  phrases.  Who  could  scan  Plautus  or  Aristophanes  giving 
an  equal  time  value  to  every  syllable,  or  even  to  all  words  of  the  same 
length  ?  Speech  refuses  to  be  divided  in  that  way;  even  prose,  the  commonest 
prose  of  daily  life,  goes  with  a  certain  rhythm,  which  throws  into  prominence 
some  of  the  members  of  a  phrase,  and  the  rest  into  a  subordinate  place,  or 
disposes  of  them  by  an  ellipsis,  or  even  an  ecthlipsis.  And  writing,  approxi- 
mating itself  to  the  thought  or  speech,  must  take  the  same  course.  First  the 
word  and  then  the  phrase  submits  to  the  pressure  of  necessity  :  the  charac- 
teristic portion  is  written  in  a  fixed  form  and  the  rest-  subordinated  or 
omitted:  e.g.  in   'Tironian'  3^  =  B'"^  =  beatus,   P  =  in  consilio;  in  the  MSS. 

TT  —  TovTov  jj -J-  ='navra<i  jj  ^  1^=17 apaaK-  jrpujT/wy  =7rp(OT0}v  ^tjv 
jap  (frag.  math.  Bob.) ;  while  in  the  Inscriptions  the  sigla  exhibit  the  same 
tendency,  as  in  MARCUSCF ;  and  the  graffiti  no  less,  e.g.  aed.ofscr.issus. 
An  interesting  example  is  in  the  life-history  ^  of  the  '  sign  of  the 
fish  '  well-known  to  Christian  epigraphy.  The  long  strings  of  sigla  which 
constant  association  in  the  same  formulas  rendered  sufficient,  exhibit  the 
highest  attainment  perhaps  possible  to  them ;  for  such  formulas,  though  in 
this  use  calculated  to  save  labour  in  stone-cutting,  would  obviously  be  most 
serviceable  in  rapid  writing,  and  were  probably  borrowings  from  or  imitations 
of  a  system  of  reporting  speeches  by  sigla  which  may  have  prevailed  in  very 
early  historic  times.  Numerical  representation  is  a  separate,  but  significant 
species  of  shorthand  :  10,662  is  written  as  fast  as  speech,  while  even  the 
equivalent  MPHPAII  is  briefer  than  the  full  syllabic  writing  of  the  words 
at  least. 

The  development  of  minuscule  abbreviation  may  be  seen  in  such  MSS. 
as  the  Bibl.  Angelica  MS.  B,  3,  11  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  85)  and  those  reproduced  by 
Wattenbach  {So'ijjturae  Graecae  Specimina  Tab.  xxiii.,  the  Etym.  Magn.  Cod. 
Laur.  and  Tab.  xxiv.  cant,  cantic.  Ambros.  A,  158)  which  contain  lines 
such  as 


i^  t  f  IT  T  T  I  TTTT   K  ••  r^  oocn    T  <^ 

or 


. .   _    -^ 


and  much  of  the  same  character  in  somewhat  earlier  MSS. 

Contracting  thus  by  '  rule  of  thumb '  the  copyists  of  MSS.  would  hardly 
go  far  in  the  adoption  of   conventional  phrase-symbols  ;  but    a  systematic 


1  Accepting  the  current  account,  we  get  a  true  tachygraphical  development  (in  spirit,  though 


X 


the  manner  is  perhaps  grotes(|ue)  thus:  - 
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stenography  certainly  would  do  so ;  the  '  Tironian '  did  so  though  sparingly, 
at  least  in  the  book-style  (Lehmann  loc.  cit.).  But  of  one  principle  in  the 
word-building  we  might  be  certain,  even  without  the  positive  example  of 
the  '  Tironian,'  that  the  words  of  a  synthetic  language  like  Latin  or  Greek, 
related  both  in  meaning  and  in  sound,  as  for  instance  the  cases  of  a  noun,  or 
the  persons  of  the  same  tense  of  a  verb,  would  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
alike  in  writing.^  The  schoolboy  in  writing  out  his  declensions  reduces  the 
labour  of  his  pen  on  such  a  principle.  English  shorthand,  which  has  to  do 
with  an  analytic  language,  has  less  need  of  it,  but  the  '  Tironian  '  develops  it 
very  fully;  dominus^-e-um-i-o  and  similarly  eum,  ei,  eo,  eos  differ  only  in  the 
distinguishing  syllable,  even  in  '  book  '  shorthand  ;  and  this  principle  would 
enable  the  outline  of  a  common  word  to  be  safely  shortened  still  more.  I 
have  frequently  in  my  own  shorthand  notes  found  that  on  commencing  a 
subject,  or  writing  notes  from  an  author  in  Latin,  French,  or  English,  in- 
volving some  special  vocabulary,  I  could  without  risk  of  confusion  adopt  for 
the  time  being  an  extremely  brief  sign  for  each  of  the  technical  words  and 
phrases  most  frequently  recurring,  and  yet  that  on  subsequent  reading,  even 
long  after,  the  special  meanings  associated  themselves  quite  naturally  with 
the  context.  Mathematicians  and  chemists  have  systematised  their  own 
symbols  in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  a  proposition  in  Euclid  can  by  the  use  of 
the  common  symbols  be  written  down  as  fast  as  it  can  be  demonstrated  and 
transcribed  as  readily  into  the  fuller  form.  Who  is  there  in  fact  who  is 
required  to  write  daily  the  stereotyped  sets  of  words  which  every  business, 
every  profession,  every  scientific  pursuit,  must  employ,  who  does  not  uncon- 
sciously invent  for  himself  a  shorthand  of  his  own,  if  none  exist  already  ? 
Any  system  of  tachygraphy  may  begin  in  self-consciousness  and  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  syllabic  signs,  but  it  can  no  more  prevent  itself  from  taking  such 
a  direction  as  this,  than  could  the  epigraphic  capitals  from  giving  place  to 
uncials  in  rapid  writing,  or  uncials  to  the  cursive  hands. 


I  have  only  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  my  argument.  There  did  exist 
in  post-classical,  and  accepting  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  also  in  classical  times, 
a  Greek  tachygraphy.  Its  invention  was  thus,  probably,  anterior  to  that  of 
the  Roman  system,  which,  with  the  accretions  and  corruptions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  has  descended  to  us  as  the  '  notac  Tironianae ' ;  and  there  are  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  the  original  Roman  system  was  directly  derived  from  the 
hypothetical  oldest  Greek  system.  The  latter  was,  probably,  an  earlier  phase 
of  the  oldest  tachygraphy  known  to  us,  and  probability  is  directly  against  the 
assumption  that  it  could  have  been  either  purely  rectilinear,  or  syllabic.  The 
oldest  remains  reveal  a  system,  written  by  geometrical  outlines,  or  skeletons, 
of  words  or  phrases,  with  smaller  signs  for  the  subordinate  members;  but  no 
continuous  passages  of  this  period  (down  to  the  8th  century)  have  yet 
been  convincingly  deciphered,  so  that  it  is  impo.ssible  yet  to  decide  whether 


'  Cp.  n.  3  i>.  261  supra.  2  Vide  p.  261  supra. 
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the  development  of  any  old  Greek  tacliygiapliic  system  was  raised  to  a  stage 
as  practicable  as  modern  systems,  though  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
inferring  that  it  was  carried  as  far  as  that  of  the  '  Tironian.'  The  normal 
course  of  such  development  is  through  progressively  compendious  outlines, 
the  simplification  of  word-  and  phrase-signs  increasing  with  the  increasing 
significance  of  the  groupings,  so  that  the  original  elements  appear  with  new 
and  complex  meanings.  This  principle  is  seen  at  work  in  '  Tironian  '  and  in 
modern  systems,  as  well  as  in  the  contractions  in  the  MSS,  although  working 
upon  elements  of  different  kinds.  In  the  case  of  old  Greek  tachygraphy  we 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  elements — the  alphabet  and  a  part  of  the 
syllabary  ;  but  we  have  no  clue  yet  to  the  particular  method  in  which 
abbreviation  was  developed.  For  that  we  must  wait  perhaps  until  there  are 
more  specimens  of  the  full  writing  than  have  yet  been  recovered,  or  until 
tachygraphy  shall  find  its  own  Rosetta  stone  !^ 

F.    W.  G.  FoAT. 
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Harl.  6352  :  Abbreviaturae  etc. 

1  The  coniiiavison  (Wessely,  Fin  Sys.  p.  3)  of  the  finding  of  the  Acropolis-fragincnt  of  1884 
with  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  seems  to  nie  a  most  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value,  even  with 
reference  to  the  service  of  each  to  its  appropriate  branch  of  learning. 
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For  Gemeral  and  Later  Tachygraphy  (Greek). 

V.  Qardtliausen,  Griech.  Pal.  Bk.  ii.  cap.  iv.  (  =  p.  210)  with  Plates  (xii.  etc.).     1879  ;  see 

also  p.  259. 
0.  Lehmann,  Die  lack.  Abk.  der  gr.  Hdschr.     Leipz,  1880. 
U.  F.  Kopp,  Pal.  Crit.     Pt.  I.,  p.  434  sqq.      1817. 
T.   W.   Allen,   Fourteenth  Cent.    Tach.  in  Jnurn.  of  Hell.  St.,  vol.  xi.  (Lond.  1890)  p.  288, 

with  plates  of  Vat.  MSS.  Reg.  181,  saec.  XIV.  ;  has  remarks  also  on  the  hist,  of  Gr. 

tacli. 
M.  Gitlbauer,  Die  drci  Syst.     Vide  supra. 
M.  Gitlbauer,  Die  Ueherreste  gr.  Tach.  in  Cod.  Vat.  Gr.  1809,  in  Denkschr.  d.  phil-hist.  cl. 

der  k.  Aknd.     Vol.  xxviii.  (1878). 
K.  Wessely,  Wiener  Siudien,  iii.,  1  fF. 
J.  W.  Zeibig,  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  der  Geschwindschreibekunsf.     Dresd.  I860,  in  Konigl.  Stenogr. 

Inst.     'Mit41  Tafeln.' 

F.  Ruess,  Ueber  griech.  Tachi/g.,  etc.     Neuberg,  1882. 

B.  de  Montfaucon,  Pal.  Graeca.,  1708,  part  v.  on  Abljreviations  and  tachygr.  ;  part  iv.  on 

ligatures. 
Birt,  Ant.  Buchwesen,   pp.   71,   86  on  the  prob.   use  of  Tachygraphy  in  anct.  Lilliput- 

editions. 
Desrousseaux,  Sur  quelques  monuments  d'ltalie,  in  the  Melanges  of  the  Ecole  franqaise  de 

Rome,  1886.  p.  544. 

For  Comparison  with  Notae  Tironianae  and  Later  Latin  Abbreviations. 

U.  F.  Kopp,  Pal.  Crltlca,  pt.  ii.  an  edition  of  the  Notae. 

G.  Schuiitz,  Commentar.  Not.  Tir :  the  latest  and  best  edition,  1893. 

0.  Lehmann,  Quaestlones  de  iiotis  Tir.  Leipz.  1869  :  almost  sufficient  in  itself  for  an 
excellent  review  of  tlie  whole  question. 

F.  Ruess,  Oeber  die  Tachyg.  der  Rimer.     Miinchen,  1879. 

O.  Lehmann,  Das  Tironische  Psalterium  der   Wol/enbUtleler  Bibl.  etc.     Leipz.  1885,  8vo. 
Gardthausen,  Pal.    Griec.     Vide   supra,    pp.    229   sqq.,  deals    with  Zusammenliang  mit 
Tironischen  Noten. 

G.  (  =  W.)  Schmitz,  Mon.  Tachygr.  cod.  Paris,  hit.  2718.     1882-3.     With  Plates. 

A.  Giry,  Manuel  de  diplomatique.     Paris,  1894.     See  p.  931  (index)  under  Notes  braves 

de  notaires,  and  Notes  tironiennes. 
L.  and  A.  Chassant,  Diet,  des  Abbreviations,  Lat.  et  Fran<;<iises.     Paris,  1876,  8vo.     Deals 

mainly  with  MSS  saec  XL— XVH. 
J.  Tardif,  Mem.  sur  notae  tiron.  Acad,  des  Inscr.     Sdr.  2,  vol.  iii,     1852. 
A.  Tardif,  Une  minute  de  notaire  du  IX^,  etc.     Rennes,  1888. 
M.  Gitlbauer,  Die  drei  Syst.  pp.  19  sqq. 

E.  Chatelain,  Introduction  a  la  Lecture  des  Notes  Tironiennes.     Paris,  1900. 
Cp.  articles  in  Archaeologia,  vols,  xxxi.,  xxxiii.,  and  for  1855  (p.  412)  ;  a  Tironian  psalter, 

MSS  Brit.  Mus.  9046. 

For  Comparison  with  MSS.  Abbreviation. 

0.  Lehmann,  Die  tach.  Ablciirz.  der  gr.  Ilandschr.     Leipzig,  1885. 

W.  "Wattenbach,  Anleit.  zur  gr.  Pal.     2nd  Edit.     Leipz.  1877. 

W.  Wattenbach,  Script,  gr.  Specimina.  Berlin,  1897,  fol.  It  contains  thirty-five  beau- 
tiful plates  well  illustrating  briefer  forms  of  MSS.  contracticm. 

A.  M.  Desrousseaux,  Notes  sur  quelques  MSS  d'ltalie  in  Melanges  d'arch.  et  d'hist.  de 
r Ecole  Fr.  a  Rome,  vi.,  (1886),  i.,  p.  546  :  illustrating  a  very  curious  crypto-tachygr. 
{tov  I  -—  .  (T(d  -—'  oTou  =  Tov  nauafQaaTov,  etc.). 
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F.  G.  Kenyon,  Cat.  of  Gr.  Papyri  in  Brit.  Mas.     Nutes  and  plates,  2  vols, 

F.  G.  Kenyon,  Pal.  of  Gr.  Pap.,  p.  32  and  Appendix  IV. 

Palueograph.  Soc.     Facsimiles  of  MSS.     Two  series.     5  vols. 

F.  Blass,  in  Iwan  V.  Miiller's  Ilandb.  der  kluss.  Altertumsmssensch.     1885,  etc. 

B.  de  Montfaucon,  Pal.  Graeca,  1708,  p.  355.     Pt.  IV.  on  ligatures.     Pt.  V.  on  abbrevia- 

tions and  tachygraphy. 
T.  W.  Allen,  Notes  on  ubbrevialioiis  in  Greek  MSS.     O.xford,  1889. 
Nouveau   Traite  de  Diploninlitjue.     1750,  a  huge  work   with  many  plated,  some  showing 

abbreviations  and  a  few  scraps  of  tachygraphy. 
V.  Gardthaustn,   Griech.    Pal.     Vide  supra.     Cap.   VI.    (—p.   243)   Abkurzungen,  with 

Tables  ;  and  p.  259. 

C.  Wessely  deals  (pp.  3,  4,  11,  12,  13,  15  of  Ein.  Sys.  vide  supra)  with  the  claims  of  con- 

tractions, etc.  to  be  considered  tachygraphy. 
C.  Wessely,  iVe«e  Griech.  Zauberpapyri.     1893. 
E.  M.  Thompson,  Ilandb.  of  Gr.  and  Lat.  Pal.     1893.     Cap.  VII, 
Schow,  N.,  Charta  papyracea  graece  scriptii  Musei  Borgiani  Velitrin.     1788.     Roniae. 
Cp.  Gardthausen,  Blass,  Lehmann — vide  supra. 

F.  W.  G.  F. 


THE  DOUBLE  AXE  AND  THE  LABYRINTH. 

In  the  paper  on  '  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Worship,'  (above,  pp.  99 
foil.)  and  in  the  various  discussions  of  the  Cretan  discoveries,  several 
theories  and  interpretations  are  put  forth  which  have  been  too  hastily 
accepted.^  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  here,  but  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  has  been  overlooked. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  discovery,  the  happy 
discoverer  should  be  taken  by  an  interpretation  which  is  ingenious  and  in 
many  respects  alluring,  since  it  offers  a  key  to  mysteries  long  unexplained. 
Nevertheless  there  are  other  facts  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  theories  I  refer  to  are  these :  (1)  that  the  double  axes  carved  in  the 
Cnossian -palace  have  a  religious  significance  ;  (2)  that  they  are  the  symbol  of 
Zeus ;  (3)  that  the  pillar  upon  which  several  of  these  signs  are  carved  was 
worshipped  ;  (4)  that  the  Labyrinth  derives  its  name  from  the  word  \d^pv<i 
the  Carian  name  for  an  axe  of  this  kind,  and  (5)  that  the  palace  of  Cnossos 
was  the  Labyrinth,  which  means  the  House  of  the  Double  Axe.  These 
theories  are  supported  by  the  following  evidence  :  ( I )  that  the  statue  of 
Zeus  at  Labranda  in  Caria  was  described  as  holding  in  his  hand  a  double  axe, 
the  local  name  for  which  was  \d^pv<;  (Plutarch,  Quacst.  Gr.  45);  (2)  that 
double  axes  of  bronze  were  found  in  the  Dictaean  Cave,  where  Zeus  was 
worshipped  ;  (3)  Mr.  Evans  also  collects  a  large  number  of  facts  to  illustrate 
the  worship  of  pillars,  and  apparently  of  axes  also. 

Before  adducing  the  evidence  which  I  think  is  fatal  to  the  whole  series 
of  theories  as  applied  to  the  Cnossian  palace,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the 
question  of  divine  symbols.  It  is  unfortunate  that  'symbol'  is  sometimes 
used  loosely  in  English,  to  mean  either  an  attribute,  that  is  an  accidental 
mark,  or  something  which,  when  alone,  can  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  that 
which  it  symbolises,  or  as  embodying  its  essence.  Seeing  that  we  shall  have 
to  consider  whether  or  not  the  axe  was  a  symbol  in  the  true  sense,  I  prefer 
to  use  the  word  attribute  in  the  meanwhile,  not  to  beg  the  question.  In- 
cidentally I  note  that  in  *  Pillar  Worship '  the  point  at  issue  is  frequently 
assumed  in  such  phrases  as  '  divine  axe/  '  symbol  of  Zeus,'  and  so  forth.  Now 
we  know  that  in  the  classical  types  of  divinities  certain  attributes  commonly 
occur  :  Zeus  holds  a  thunderbolt,  Apollo  a  lyre,  Poseidon  a  trident,  Hermes  a 
caduceus,  Athena  spear  and  shield.  On  tlie  other  hand,  these  gods  are  often 
represented    without   attributes.     Many  statues    called  Apollo  have  not  so 

'  They  are  accepted  in  full,  and  stated  as  if  proven  facts,  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  new  book,  7'he 
Oldent  Civilisation  of  Greece. 
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much  as  a  stitch  upon  them  ;  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  has  no  caduceus  ; 
Atliena  is  often  not  armed,  Aphrodite  is.  How  unnecessary  the  attributes 
were  to  the  conception  of  the  deity,  is  clear  from*  the  votive  statuettes  dis- 
covered in  many  phices.  On  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  the  goddess  appears 
hundreds  of  times  as  a  figure  seated  or  standing  without  attributes,  often 
again  with  shield  and  without  spear,  holding  a  fruit,  a  bird,  or  what  not.'  The 
statuettes  of  Demeter  found  at  Eleusis  might  often  quite  as  well  be  Athena. 
The  same  vagueness  is  seen  in  Tegea,  where  the  discoverers  hesitate  between 
Demeter  and  Athena. ^  So  too  with  the  heroes,  ancestor-spirits,  who  appear 
to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  rural  population  of  Greece  at  the  earliest 
period,  and  may  turn  out  to  have  been  the  Mycenaean  gods :  they  have  their 
lance  or  sword,  and  their  horse,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  of  treatment;  no 
Pheidias  fixed  their  type  for  ever.  The  attributes  of  heroes  and  gods  are 
things  of  every  day:  arms  and  armour,  dress,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  corn- 
bundle,  a  hat  and  boots,  a  musical  instrument,  a  tool.  The  armed  god  or  hero 
represents  the  divine  protector  in  his  strength  ;  Demeter  and  her  sheaf,  the 
deity  in  her  beneficent  aspect ;  Poseidon,  the  fisherman,  who  speared  his  prey 
with  a  trident  as  in  the  Aegean  he  does  to  this  day,  with  a  reminiscence 
perhaps  of  the  goad.^  The  Greeks  would  be  as  likely  to  worship  a  trident  or 
a  bunch  of  grapes  as  to  worship  a  pair  of  top  boots  ;  and  to  regard  these  things 
as  symbolically  sacred  would  be  to  worship  them.  Savages  may  make  a  fetish 
of  a  collar-stud  or  a  knife,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  exag- 
gerated superstition  was  alien  to  the  Greek  intellect.*  Isolated  indications 
of  the  ruder  superstition  cannot  outweigh  the  general  tendency  of  Greek 
worship  towards  sanity  and  away  from  symbolism.  Among  these  attributes 
the  single  exception  is  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  age  believed  that  what  he  held  in  his 
hand  was  the  thunderbolt.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  type  held  in  his 
hand  a  double  three-pronged  or  two-pronged  dagger,  with  a  grip  in  the 
middle ;  but  I  do  not  insist  on  this  now.  It  is  natural  that  Zeus,  who  was 
certainly  the  Thundering  God,  should  hold  the  thunder;  but  a  figure  holding 
a  war-weapon  might  convey  the  idea  of  the  Thundering  God,  as  Thor  does 
with  his  hammer ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  which  I  suggest  of  Carian 
Zeus  with  the  double  axe.  There  is  nothing  holy  or  even  recondite  about 
this  kind  of  axe.  It  is  the  war-weapon  of  the  Amazons,  who  hold  it  in 
their  pictures ;  it  is  held  by  the  local  heroes  in  Asia  Minor,  in  place  of  the 
sword  or  spear  of  the  Dioscuri  ;^  also  by  Apollo  himself  in  the  same  region  ;° 
it  was  used  to  slaughter  the  sacrificial  victim  by  the  Hittites^  and  at 
Pagasae;^  it  was  dedicated  as  war-spoil.^  The  type  is  descended  from 
two-headed  axes  of  the  stone  age,  which  are  common  enough,  through  a 

^  Aixh.  Am.  viii. ,  140  ff.  below. 

-  Mitlh.  d.  d.  Inst.  Ath.   iv.  170  If.  *  Mitth.   d.  d.   Inst.    Ath.   x.    12  altar,  BtoU 

'  If  proof  is  asked  of  the  use  of  tridents  in  baiois  koI  SiKalon  Bull.  d.  Corr.  Hell.  iv.  294, 

fishing,  see  the  sixth  book  of  the  Anthology  Otif  ffw^ovn  thxh". 

(30,  38)  ;  and  the  express  statement  of  Eudocia,  «  Cat.  of  Berlin  Sculpt.  680. 

p.  571  (Teubner).  ^  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I' Art,  iv.  637. 

*  There  are,  however,  a  few  traces   of   the  *  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  270. 

superstitious  worship    of    thunderstones  ;    see  "  Pint.  Quaest.  Gr.  45. 
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copper  intermedial-^  "  Moreover,  it  has  no  special  connexion  with  Zeus  : 
it  appears  in  the  hands  of  Dionysus  or  one  of  his  train ;  ^  it  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo  as  spoil  of  war  in  Delphi,^  and  to  Artemis  at  Lusoi  in  Arcadia/  and  is 
carved  on  an  altar  from  Coloe  which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Tarsis.^  A 
female  figure,  explained  as  a  priestess  in  a  sacred  place,  holds  one  in  each 
hand,  as  figured  on  a  metal  belt  lately  found  in  Crete.*'  Finally,  it  appears 
on  the  coins  of  Pherae,^  and  of  Tenedos,  where  no  Zeus  has  ever  been  heard  of, 
and  double  axes  of  gold  were  found  at  Mycenae.  It  was  therefore  an  article  of 
everyday  use,  in  peace,  ritual,  or  war;  and  its  occurrence  on  altars  dedicated 
to  Zeus  Labrandeus^  need  not  signify  anything  more  than  it  appears  to  do 
on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Apollo,^  where  it  seems  to  commemorate  the  sacrifice 
of  an  ox.  Even  if  this  be  denied,  all  these  altars  are  late  and  show  late  Asiatic 
influence,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  for  the  early  Greeks 
or  Mycenaeans,  In  drawing  out  this  comparison,  I  would  add,  that  all  the 
dedications  mentioned  fall  in  the  post-Mycenaean  period  ;  and  so  do  those  in 
the  cave  of  Dicte  according  to  the  explorer's  estimate. 

It  will  now  easily  be  understood  that  the  Greeks  would  not  be  likely 
to  regard  attributes  held  by  deities  as  sacred,  or  to  worship  them.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  axes  here  or  wine-bowls  there,  represented  on  coins,  are 
symbolic  and  sacred ;  but  that  has  never  been  proved,  nor  has  it  been  proved 
that  these  things  were  ever  worshipped  by  the  early  Greeks.^  No  trident- 
wor.ship  is  recorded,  no  reverence  or  sacrifice  paid  to  the  sword  or  the 
spear,  the  caduceus,  the  wine-jar,  the  torch,  the  hammer,  or  Hermes'  wide- 
awake hat  as  symbols  of  the  deities  who  use  them.^*'  If  this  were  likely  in 
any  case,  it  would  be  likely  for  the  thunderbolt,  which  was  not  commonly  used 
by  warriors  of  the  earth  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  but  the  super- 
stitious regard  for  meteoric  stones  and  the  like,  which  are  often  worshipped 
by  savages,  and  which  the  Greeks  no  doubt  regarded  as  things  of  mysterious 
origin  and  power,  without  reference  to  the  attributes  of  any  deity.  If  a 
Zeus  Keraunos  is  found  in  Arcadia,^^  there  are  inscriptions  to  Athena  Hygieia 
at  Athens ;  it  is  the  deity  who  is  worshipped  in  each  case,  and  the  noun  added 


^  Cp.  Ridgeway,  Early  Age,  i.  51.  vincing  explanation,  but  I  am  not  prepared  with 

^  Stepliani,    Compte-Rendxt  1863,   p.    128  ff.  a  better  without  knowing  more  of  the  cult, 

(quoted  by  Frazer).  ^  Mitth.  d.  d.  hist.  Ath.  xv.  259. 

^  Pint.  I.e.  ®  A  more  rational  suggestion  is  that  worked 

*  Jahrcsheftc  des  osl.  arch.  Inst,  in  Wicn,  iv.  out  by  Ridgeway,  Origin  of  Currency,  317  ff.  : 
59.  that  the  coin   represented  a  unit  of  barter  in 

*  Arch.   Zcit.  28  p.   38,   Cat.  Bcrl.  Sc.   681  :  kind. 

avOtffrrjffM    oi    'Aprtnuvos    vol    rh    »cotijox6«>'  '"  Prof.    E.   A.  Gardner  in  J.H.S.  xvii.  305 

ffrriWapiov  xiifh  rov  $ohs  'AirSWu'vt  TapffL      So  quotes  a  schol.  to  the  Iliad  who  describes  liow 

at  Eleusis,   in  the  same  late  age,  are  carved  Caeneus  set  up  an  ukovtiov  in  the  agora  an 

torches    crossed,    sheaf    of    corn,    cista,    and  bade  the  people  count  it  a  god.     Whether  Prof, 

basket,  along  with  a  large  rosette.  Gardner  is  right  or  not  in  regarding  this  as  tlie 

*  'E^.  'Apx-  1900,  37.  may-pole,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  was  not  a 
^  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  has  called  my  attention  to  symbol  of  a  deity  who  bore  the  spear. 

these:  Brit.   Miis.   Cat.     Troas,   &c.,    p.   xlvii.  "  ^thsKepawo,  ¥a,TiieU,  Cults  j).  149,  Colhtz, 

Head,  Hist.  Num.  261.    The  schol.  on  11.  xxiv.  Gr.  Dialcktinschr.,  i.   1197.     This  I  suggest  is 

428,  mentions  that  Dionysus  was  called  HeAfifuj  equivalent  to    Zeus    Bronton,  e.g.   B.C.H.   xx. 

at  Pagasae  ;    'from  the   sacrificial  axe  used  in  117  ;  but  if  any  prefer  to  regard  it  as  genuine 

sacrificing  to  him '  (Head).      This  is  not  a  con-  fetish-worship,  this  proves  nothing  for  the  axe. 
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is  merely  a  differentiation.  If,  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  divine  honours  were 
sliown  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  thunderbolt,^  what  does  that  prove  for  Greece  or 
Crete  a  thousand  years  before  ?  It  well  suits  a  place  and  period  which  could 
worship  such  monstrosities  as  Zey?  '0(Toyco<;  Zr]voTro<Tei8o)v.- 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  piece  of  evidence  :  the  dedication  of  axes 
in  the  cave  of  Zeus,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  there  dedicated 
because  they  were  symbols  of  Zeus.  If  they  stood  alone  this  could  not  be 
assumed,  because  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  the  dedication  of  a  divine 
attribute  to  a  deity  because  it  was  his  attribute.  I  can  speak  with  confidence, 
because  it  so  happens  I  have  been  for  some  years  collecting  and  classifying 
votive  offerings,  and  I  set  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  many  such  ;  I 
thought  then  that  these  attributes  must  have  something  holy  about  them, 
misled  no  doubt  like  others  by  the  analogy  of  the  Cross.  But  amongst  many 
thousands  of  dedications,  collected  from  all  sources,  I  have  found  not  a  single 
one.  Spears,  helmets,  and  shields  are  dedicated  to  Athena,  but  only  because 
they  are  articles  of  use  or  spoil  of  war;  wine-  may  be  offered  to  Dionysus, 
and  corn  to  Demeter,  but  as  tithe  or  first  fruit ;  and  the  offerings  are  not 
confined  to  one  particular  deity.  No  thunderbolts  are  dedicated  at  all  and  no 
caduceus.^  Axes  were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  as  I  have  shown,  as  war-spoil.  An 
axe  is  dedicated  to  Hera  by  a  butcher,  as  tithe  of  his  profits,  which  can 
only  mean  that  the  axe  was  offered  as  an  article  of  value.*  So  Tenedos  paid 
an  offering  at  Delphi  in  axes,  as  we  should  expect.^  For  the  same  reason, 
no  doubt,  they  were  offered  in  Crete.  Some  of  the  Cretan  axes,  like  those 
found  at  Olympia  and  in  Arcadia,  are  in  miniature.  These  may  have  been 
toys,  which  were  frequently  dedicated ;    or  they  may  have  represented  a 

^  Appian,  Syr.  58.  the  axe  was  a  unit  of  cnnency  ;  but  as  cumula- 

2  Mitth.  d.  d.  Inst.  Atli.  xv.  260.  live  evidence  it  is  something.     Axes  are  still 

'  I  do  not  imply  that  meteoric  stones  were  used  as  currency  in  Africa,  instead  of  money  ; 

not  consecrated  in  temples.     If  they  were,  the  in  Cyprus  the  'silver  axe '  appears  as  a  unit  of 

principle    was   that  anything   strange    or   rare  exchange :  Collitz,  Gr.  Dial.  Inschr.  i.   60  etc. 

was  fit  for  consecration.     But  if  they  had  been  I  should  add,  that  Mr.  Hill  kindly  refers  me  to 

offered  as  symbols,  they  would  have  been  offered  coins  of  Tenedos  which  show  an  axe  supported 

to  Zeus  only.     Ther.^  is  the  stone  of  Cronos  at  on  a  base  ;  on  another,  a  wine-jar  is  tied  to  it 

Delphi,  not  a  thunderbolt ;  but  an  egg-shaped  by  a  fillet  [Zeitsch.  f.  Num.  xx.  274).    The  fillet 

stone  is  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  in  Gaul  (Rohl.  1   endeavour   to   explain   below.     To  poise   an 

I.G.A.  551) ;  a  conical  stone,  not  a  thunderbolt,  axe  on  a  base  is  not  to  make  it  a  sacred  symbol, 

in  Corcyra  [Alh.  Milth.  xix.  340);    a  xp^'^'^'^^^  Votive  offerings  of  all   sorts  were  so  placed: 

\idos  at  Athens  to  Athena  (C.I. A.  ii.  676.  9).  vases,   tripods,   torches,   ceremonial   headdress, 

The  formless  stones  called   Love   at   Thespiae  carvings  in  relief.     These  are  dedicated,  but  are 

(Pans.    ix.    27.    1)   and    Diana    at    Ephcsus    if  not  sacred  symbols ;  therefore  the  base  cannot 

thunderbolts  wi-re  not  dedicated  to  Zeus.  prove  that  anything  is  a  sacred  symbol. 

*  Rohl,  I.G.A.  543  Toj"Hpa9  iep6s  el/it  ras  fk  '  Plut.  Dc  Pijlh.  Or.  12  :  for  a  catch  of  crabs. 

ir«5(o>j.     QvviffKos   fi(   avedrjKe  S>prafj.oi  Fipywv  Plutarch's  own  explanation  is  that  the  axe  was 

5e«ciTa<'  (archaic).  chosen  because  the  pattern  on   the  crabs'  back 

This    is   really   additional   evidence    to    the  resembled    the    axe.     Those    who    wish    may 

truth  of  Ridgeway's  explanation  of  the  axe  of  bilieve  this  ;   but   in    Plutarch's  day  all    the 

Tenedos.     A  butcher  does  not  make  axes  ;  nor  meaning  of  votive  offerings  had  been  lost.     At 

were  axes  sacred  to  Hera  ;   the  olfering  was  a  all  events  there  is  no  Zeus  in  this  axe  ;  and  the 

tithe  of   his   profits.     Therefore   this   butcher  axe  of  Tenedos  had  the  same   shape    as   the 

dedicated  this  axe  as  representing  the  value  of  Carian  labrys. 
his  tithe  or  part  of  it.     It  does  not  prove  that 
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fraction  of  the  axe-imit  ia  value.  Such  is  the  use  of  miniature  double  axes 
in  Mexico.^  Miniature  axes  have  been  found  in  tombs  at  Hallstatt^  along 
with  other  valuables. 

I  shall  return  to  the  cave  of  Dicte  anon  :  but  first  a  few  words  about  the 
pillars.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  badylus,  whether  lingam  or 
meteorite,  could  have  developed  into  a  structural  part  of  an  edifice ;  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  pillars  depicted  by  Mr.  Evans  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  meant  simply  to  support  the  roof  {e.g.  Figs.  61,  GG).  But  granting 
their  sanctity  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  does  it  prove  for  a  square  pillar  ? 
And  is  it  not  rather  far  fetched  to  suggest,  by  the  epithet  'pillar-like,'  that  the 
handles  of  the  axes  on  p.  109  were  sacred  because  of  their  resemblance  to  a 
pillar?  It  reminds  one  of  Cleon's  oracle,  which  was  so  satisfactorily  inter- 
preted by  Demosthenes : 

0  BpdKcov  ycip  iari  pbUKpov  6  t  dWd^  av  fiUKpov. 

All  the  evidence,  then,  vanishes  on  examination ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  other  assumptions  which  need  proof,  but  no  proof  is  given. 
What  proof  is  there  that  Zeus  Labrandeus  was  .so  named  because  he  had  a 
labri/sl  Plutarch's  opinion  on  etymological  points  does  not  go  for  much. 
Labrandeus  can  only  be  derived  from  Labranda,  the  place  of  his  worship. 
The  town  indeed  may  have  been  named  from  the  axe ;  but  if  I  am  told  this 
makes  the  axe  sacred,  I  ask  whether  celery  was  sacred  because  Selinus  was 
named  from  it.^  Very  likely  axe-making  was  the  trade  of  Labranda,  as  sword- 
making  was  once  of  Damascus.  Again,  what  proof  is  there  of  any  connexion 
between  the  Cretan  and  Carian  worship  ?  Caria  only  comes  late  under 
Mycenaean  influence,  and  certainly  was  not  the  source  of  it.  What  proof  is 
there  that  Cnossos  worshipped  Zeus  at  all?  Zeus  was  no  doubt  post- 
Mycenaean  there  as  he  was  at  Olympia.  If  Mr.  Evans'  chronology  is 
right,  and  I  do  not  question  it,  Cnossos  was  destroyed  five  hundred  years 
before  we  hear  of  a  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  when  he  arrived  Zeus  no  doubt  took 
over  the  Cave  with  the  other  fixtures,  as  Apollo  did  at  Delphi.  To  cap  all, 
Mr.  Evans  has  just  found  another  fresco,  which  depicts  a  shrine,  the  roof 
supported  by  '  sacred  pillars '  (why  sacred  ?),  and  containing  no  Zeus  and  no 
double  axe,  but  a  female  divinity.*  Further,  why  must  the  axe  be  regarded 
as  a  sacred  symbol  whenever  it  appears  on  a  vase,  whether  upright  and  tied 
with  string,  or  the  head  alone,  and  not  equally  the  head  of  the  sacrificial  ox, 
or  indeed  the  cuttlefish  and  the  lotus?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  decorative 
motive  V  The  string  or  fillet  serves  to  connect  the  offering  with  the  god  :  so 
in  the  case  of  Cylon's  conspiracy,  the  conspirators  who  took  refuge  in  the 
shrine  fastened  themselves  by  a  thread  to  the  statue  of  Athena,  but  it  has 
never  been  maintained  that  they  were  sacred  symbols  on  that  ground.^ 

'  Kidgeway,  Early  Age,  p.  443.  golden  sheaf  of  corn  to  Delphi,  so  Selinus  sent 

"  Op.  cit.  p.  420.  golden  celery  as  a  tithe:  Pint.  De  Pyth.  Or.  12. 

3  That  Selinus  was  so   named  because  celery  *  Letter  to  the  Times. 

growing  was  a  staple  industry,  is  proved  by  the  ^  Plutarch,  Soloit,    12.     So   in    other   cases  : 

fact  that  as  Metapontium  and  Heracba  sent  a  Herod,  i.  26,  Thuc.  iii.  104. 
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Having  shown,  as  I  hope,  the  essential  weakness  of  the  theories,  I  now 
proceed  to  the  most  serious  argument  of  all:  namely,  that  they  neglect  the 
greater  part  of  the  evidence.  To  read  the  paper,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
palace  at  Cnossos  was  full  of  double  axes,  and  nothing  else ;  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  there  are  in  the  corridor  and  adjoining  chambers  no  less  than  eleven 
different  signs  : 


^  Q  #/  »  N 


These  are  engraved  in  different  positions,  not  only  nor  chieHy  on  'corner 
stones,'  but  without  rule  or  regularity.  They  come  togetiier  in  groups :  thus 
we  find  the  first  seven  all  close  together,  11  +7  on  one  slab,  G  -f-  7  +  4  on 

another,  11  +  11  on  another,  thus       M— J  LLJ       and  so  forth.     In  the 


m.m 


corridor  and  store-chambers  axes  occur  seven  times,  other  signs  twenty-nine 
times.    Are  all  these  divine  symbols  ?   Is  No.  3  tlie  Cretan  Poseidon,  No,  7  the 
star  of  the  Cretan  Dioscuri,  No.  9  the  thyrsus  of  the  Cretan  Dionysus  ?     It  is 
not  legitimate  to  pick  out  one  of  those  symbols,  even  if  it  occurs  a  dozen  times 
on  one  pillar,  and  explain  it  by  a  theory  which  takes  no  account  of  the  rest, 
especially  as  they  are  arranged  precisely  as  they  would  be  arranged  if  they 
were  letters  or  literary  signs.      Moreover,  there  is  Phaistos  to  reckon  with. 
There  last  summer  another  palace  was  unearthed,  exactly  similar  to  this  of 
Cnossos,  with  corridor-chambers,  courtyard,  and  gate,  and  with  similar  signs 
engraved  upon  the  blocks.     This  is  hot  explained   as  another  Labyrinth  or 
House  of  the  Double  Axe ;  but  what  are  the  axes  and  tridents  and  so  forth 
doing  there  ?     Finally,  nearly  all  these  signs  occur  on  the  gems  which  have 
already  been   found,  and   have    been    interpreted  by  Mr.  Evans  already   as 
literary  signs ;  they  may  be  seen  on  the  tables  given  in  vol.  xvii.  p.  384-6  of 
ih\s  JoHQ-nal ;    and   some  at  least,  including  the  double   axe — perhaps  all,  I 
have  not  access  to  the  documents — occur  on  the  inscribed  tablets  found  at 
Cnossos.^     It  is  even  possible  that  all  these  signs  were  covered    up   with 
plaster  when  the  place  was  inhabited  ;  one,  in  the  bath,  is  seen  just  emerging 
from  behind  a  coat  of  it. 

So  also  with  the  cave  finds.  The  nineteen  axes  form  but  a  small  haction 
of  the  whole  number  of  articles  found  :  besides  these  were  here  found  20  lance- 
heads,  25  darts,  160  knives,  with  pins  and  tweezers,  a  car  drawn  by  oxen,  animals, 
human  figures  in  bronze  and  lead,  draughtmen  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 


'  Nos.   8,   and  probably  2  and  3,  may  be  seen  on  the  Plate,  Anniuil  Brit.  Sch.  Alh.  vi. 
Plate  11. 
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earthenware  vases.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  holding  that  the  axes  were 
dedicated  as  the  symbol  of  Zens,  than  for  calling  the  lance-heads  symbolic 
of  Ares,  or  the  hairpins  of  Aphrodite.  All  these  offerings  can  be  paralleled 
elsewhere,  and  fall  into  well-defined  classes;  and  the  axes  belong  to  the  class 
of  things  useful  or  valuable,  the  smaller  ones  may  be  models  or  toys  or  fractions 
of  the  unit  of  value.  All  these  were  dedicated,  and  in  that  sense  sacred  : 
but  there  was  not  one  sanctity  of  the  knife,  and  another  of  the  lance,  neither 
did  axe-head  differ  from  hairpin  in  holiness. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  whatever  any  one  may  think  about  the  sanctity  of 
the  things  which  deities  hold  in  their  hands,  or  are  clotlied  in,  that  idea 
cannot  be  brought  in  to  explain  the  axes  carved  in  the  palaces  of  Cnossos  and 
Phaistos,  nor  those  dedicated  in  the  Dictaean  cave.  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on 
this,  because  I  am  aware  that  the  sanctity  of  symbols  is  believed  in  by 
many  scholars;  but  if  {ahsit  omen)  the  whole  of  my  argument  on  that 
head  were  proved  to  be  wrong  by  the  discovery  of  a  battalion  of  new 
authorities,  such  a  disaster  would  not  make  it  lawful  to  isolate  and  sanctify  the 
axes  of  the  Dictaean  cave,  or  those  of  the  Cnossian  pillar.  With  that  falls  the 
whole  argument  in  a  heap.  No  one  would  have  dreamt  of  canonizing  tliat 
particular  pillar  but  for  the  significance  attached  to  tlie  axes  carved  upon  it ; 
no  doubt  it  would  have  been  regarded,  like  that  exactly  similar  one  which  at 
Phaistos  stands  in  the  store-corridor,  without  signs,  as  having  served  the 
humble  if  necessary  purpose  of  supporting  a  roof  But  for  these  signs,  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mayer  that  Labyrinth  comes  from  lalrys  would  have  been  allowed  to 
rest  in  its  obscurity.  All  ancient  authorities  agree  that  the  Labyrinth  was  a 
kind  of  maze ;  and  the  palaces  of  Crete  are  the  very  last  thing  one  would 
describe  as  a  maze.  The  visitor  doubtless  would  be  impressed  with  fine  open 
courtyards  and  straight  corridors ;  for  the  rest,  any  house  looks  confusing 
when  the  walls  are  just  beginning  to  rise,  and  the  place  in  its  present  con- 
dition looks  like  a  collection  of  cellars.  If  the  Labyrinth  must  be  identified, 
better  dub  with  this  name  that  series  of  tortuous  caverns,  like  tlie  'Labyrintii' 
at  Gortyn,  which  exists  three  miles  above  Cnossos  in  the  hill,  but  is  now  closed 
by  a  landslip.^  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  lahrys  in  the  legendary'  labyrinth, 
except  the  sound  of  the  name.  No  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  the  word 
Labyrinth,  to  explain  the  ending,  to  justify  the  metathesis  of  v  which  is  un- 
exampled. On  the  same  principle  Fluellen  undertook  to  prove  that  Alexander 
the  Great  was  a  Welshman :  there  is  a  river  in  Monmouth,  and  there  is  a 
river,  look  you,  in  Macedon  also.  Crete  has  yet  ninety-eight  cities  left  to 
explore;  it  is  too  soon  to  explain  everything. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


^  Spratt,   Crete,   i.   f  6.     Stiabo  calls  a  cafa-        iiig  foiirnl  a  cave;  in    tlic  mountains,   in  wliicli 
comb  near   Nauplia  '  liibyrintli,' viii.   369.     In       he  bail  liis  lair  (Eiulocia,  253i 
one  legend  the  Minotaur  is  rpinesented  as  hav- 


GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  EGYPT. 

The  inscriptions  here  published  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  Ghizeh 
Museum,  where  I  copied  them  last  year  when  assisting  in  the  preparation  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  Graeco-Roman  rooms.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
edited  previously,  and  offer  some  points  of  interest.  The  numbers  given  are 
those  of  the  new  catalogue. 

I.— Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  9288. 
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NE  M  e  f  lANOC  AreiOYT''Tn»g^»^> 

CWClKOCMioc  OKMKAeKiacrmm 

rYMNACIAPX0CTHCI0ITCONntt^£UX: 
ANeeHKATONANAPIANTATOYnOAfffiC 
CArAmWCfniAOYCEICTOYTflMdXTO 
EIC6OYCAlAOM£N0NI<AIT(T(0ir,>i^ 
ANAAWeeNAAnANHMAd^if'^AOTIMIAC 

6niCTfATHroYNT0CAVPHAlOYIA(0fVO( 
CrfATHrOYNTOCAPTtMlAkir°Y 

eiOYC  KA     enei>^  i 

['TTrep]  (?(j(>7rjf}iq<i  [koi]  \  hiafiovrj<i   tov  Kvpiov  |  rj/j.(t)V  AvTOKpdT[op]p^  | 
Katcra/309  MdpKov  Av[p')]]'\i'ov  \  [Ko/u/ioSou]  'Avr(i)[vi]yQV  |  "Ze^aoTov  Evae- 
/9pv[9     Kal]     TOV    I    au^7ravT09     avTolv]     qIkov,    \    'Nefj.eaiavo';    'Apeiov     tov 

n[ ]  I  XcoaiKocfxio'i  6  Kal  'AXdaiev<i  [epapxo^;]  \  'yvp.vaaiap')(o<;  tt)? 

'B.oiTwv   TToXeeo?  |  dvedrjKa   top  avSptdpTa  Toii  TJoXfe'v?  |  Sapd7n8o<;,  iTndov<; 
€69  TOVTO  fieja  to  I  e^  e6ov<;  StSofxepov  Kal  tq  \oL7r[6v]  \  dvaXoiOkv  BaTrdvrjfia 

€K   (f)i\oTi/Mia<;,  I  eVt    [ ]   pi'vov  iirdpxov  AiyviTTOV,  |  iviaTpaTT]- 

yovvTO<;     AvprfKiov     '\d<jovo<;^    \    <TTpaTr]'yovvTO<i     'ApTefxiBcopov    \   €Tov<;     Ka 

'E7r€C(f>  L. 

The  inscription  is  on  a  columnar  statue-base  of  limestone  '88  metres  high 
and  53  in  diameter,  one  side  having  been  cut  flat  to  receive  it;  the  remainder 

T  2 
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of  the  surface  is  decorated  with  acanthus  leaves.  The  letters  are,  in  the  first 
seven  lines,  •026--U31  high  .-  in  the  rest,  •015--02.     Date  :  181,  June  25th. 

The  stone  was  seen  by  Dr.  Petrie  about  1886  lying  at  Sakha  (Xois), 
where  he  copied  it,  and  appears  to  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  three 
or  four  yeo.rs  ago.  It  is  quoted  by  S.  de  Rioci  in  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  1900, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  381. 

The  name  of  Commodus  has  been  deliberately  erased  in  1.  5,  every  vestige 
of  the  letters  being  cut  away.  A  similar  erasure  has  taken  place  of  the  name 
of  the  prefect  in  1.  15,  but  the  work  has  been  much  less  thorougiily  done 
there,  by  merely  digging  a  line  through  the  letters.  The  traces  which 
remain  are,  however,  insufficient  to  make  the  restoration  of  the  name  possible. 
The  nearest  in  date  of  the  known  prefects  is  Flavius  Pris[cus],  mentioned 
in  a  Berlin  papyrus  of  the  year  181/2  ^ :  but  his  name  will  not  suit. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  inscription  is  the  addition  of  the 
epithet  Polieus  to  the  name  of  Sarapis.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  a  unique 
instance  of  any  distinctive  cult-title  being  given  to  him,  apart  fiom 
epithets  used  in  poetry,  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  the  worship  of  Sarapis  in  Egypt.  There  was  a  curious  difference  in 
the  development  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  three  gods  who 
were  associated  to  form  the  local  triad  of  Alexandria — Sarapis,  Isis,  and 
Harpokrates.  They  were  originally  the  deities  of  the  Egyptian  village  of 
Rhakotis,  which  stood  on  part  of  the  site  chosen  by  Alexander  for  his  new 
foundation,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  taken  over  as  part  of  the  property.  The 
fusion  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  elements,  which  took  place  far  more  completely 
at  Alexandria  than  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  was  naturally  shown  in  the  local 
worship :  and,  as  the  influence  of  the  new  capital  spread  over  the  country,  it 
carried  with  it  the  supremacy  of  its  gods ;  just  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
various  capitals  of  the  earlier  dynasties  and  their  particular  cults.  But,  in 
spite  of  Greek  influences,  Isis  remained  practically  Egyptian :  her  statues 
were  always  of  Egyptian  type,  with  Egyptian  dress,  and  her  temple  at 
Alexandria  was  of  Egyptian  style.^  To  Herodotus,  Isis  was  represented  as 
Demeter^:  but  this  identification  does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  later 
conceptions  of  her:  she  was  never  equated  with  any  other  goddess,  but 
constantly  localised  by  a  distinctive  epithet.  Thus,  at  Alexandria  she 
was  worshipped  as  Isis  Pharia,^  Isis  Plousia,^  and  Isis  Sothis:*^  in  the 
Fayum,  she  was  variously  known  as  Isis  Neferses,^  Isis  Nefremmis,^  Isis 
Sononais,**  and  Isis  Nanaia^^:  at  Memphis,  Isis  of  Malalis  is  mentioned": 
at  Akoris,  Isis  Mochias  ^^ .-  at  Pathyris,  Isis  Pathyra  ^^ :  at  Koptos,  she  was  77 


1  B.G.U.  12.  7  B.G.U.  1. 

"^  British  Musmm  Cai.   Coins,  '  Alexaiulria, '  **  I'ap.  B.M.  353. 

540,  879.  »  JTcrmathcna  xxi.  243. 

»  H.lt.  ii.  59.  1"  Pap.  B.M.  345. 

*  C.I. (J.  iii.  4944''.  11  J.H.S.  xii.  384. 

*  'AeTJi/atoi/ iii.  87.  i-  C.I.G.  iii.  4703<=. 

8  B,M.  Cat.  Coins,  1121.  is  Rcc.  Trav.  x.  140. 
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Tov  x(^f^aTo<i  6ed  ^ :  a  graffito  from  a  quarry  opposite  Gebelen  gives  the  title 
Isis  Resakeniis  - :  at  Hicra  Sykaminos  she  was  addressed  as  Rhodostornos  ^ : 
and  at  Philae,  the  greatest  centre  of  her  worship,  slie  was  fitly  known  as 
Isis  Myrionymos,'* 

The  Greek  treatment  of  Harpokrates  was  essentially  different  from  that 
of  Isis:  he  never  had  distinctive  epithets,  but  was  represented  by  distinctive 
types.  Thus  on  Alexandrian  coins,  the  forms  which  appear  to  belong  to  him, 
rather  than  to  Horus,  are  the  Alexandrian,  as  a  child  :  as  Harpokrates  of 
Herakleopolis  Magna, — where  he  was  identified,  through  the  local  deity  Har- 
shef,  with  Herakles, — carrying  a  club  :  as  Harpokrates  of  Mendes,  a  bearded 
man:  as  Harpokrates  of  Pelusium,  a  youth  with  a  pomegranate:  as  Harpokrates 
of  Canopus,  a  figure  half  man,  half  crocodile :  and  as  Harpokrates  of  Buto,  a 
child  on  a  lotus.^ 

Sarapis,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  never,  except 
in  this  inscription,  appears  with  a  distinctive  epithet;  and  the  type  under 
which  he  is  represented  is  always  the  same — that  of  the  great  statue,  reported 
to  be  the  work  of  Bryaxis,  and  to  have  been  originally  intended  as  a  figure  of 
Hades,  which  was  brought  from  Sinope  by  Ptolemy  I.  or  II.  and  set  up  at 
Alexandria.^  The  special  feature  in  the  development  of  his  worship  was  the 
way  in  which,  instead  of  being  locally  specialised,  it  absorbed  other  local  cults. 
The  name  of  Sarapis  was  derived  from  the  Osirian  form  of  Apis — and  the 
Osirian  connection  with  the  lower  world  justified  the  adoption  of  the  Hades 
statue.  But  at  Alexandria  the  attributes  of  Apis  dropped  out  of  the  popular 
ideas,  though  preserved  in  priestly  traditions,  as  is  shown  by  the  dedication  of 
a  statue  of  a  bull  to  Sarapis  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.'^  It  was,  however, 
probably  in  virtue  of  the  Apis  connection  that  Sarapis  was  installed 
in  the  great  temple  of  Memphis,  which  became  under  the  Ptolemies  the 
second  centre  of  his  worship.  At  Abydos,  the  centre  of  the  Osiris-cult, 
Sarapis  became  identified  with,  and  so  supplanted  in  name,  the  older  deity. 
The  votive  inscriptions  written  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Seti  by  Greeks 
are  commonly  addressed  to  Sarapis  ^ :  and  on  the  stelae  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
period  from  the  cemetery  of  Abydos,  while  the  scenes  show  Osiris  in  his 
Egyptian  form  seated  in  state  to  receive  the  dead  man,  the  Greek  dedications 
are  to  Sarapis,^  And,  in  a  trilingual  inscription,  probably  from  Abydos,  the 
name  of  Osiris  in  the  Egyptian  text  is  translated  by  Sarapis  in  the  Greek, 
while  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  dedicator's  father,  Psenusire,  is  rendered  as 
Sarapion.^*' 

Besides  supplanting  Osiris,  and  thus  as  a  Chthonic  god  representing  the 
Greek  Hades  in  Egypt,  Sarapis  was  equated  with  Zeus,  doubtless  in  virtue  of 


'  E.A.  ii.  3id  ser.  177.  "  Tacitus,  ITist.  iv.  83. 

-  R.E.G.  iv.  56.  ^  G.    Botti,     Ropport    sur   le   Afu.tie   Qrieo- 

'  G.I.G.  iii.  511.').  Romain  d' Alexandrie,  1899,  p.  54. 

*  C.I.G.  iii.  4915S  4922''.  *  A.  H.  Sayce,  P.S.B.A.  x.  377. 

5  See  R.  S.  Poole,  B.M.   Cat.  Coins,    '  Alex-  '•*  See  nos.  ii.  and  iii. 

aiidiia/p.  Ixiv.  '»  Cr.G.  iii.  4969. 
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the  position  which  etoch  held  a3  chief  of  the  gods  of  his  country ;  and  the 
result  was  a  worship  under  the  double  name  of  Zeus  Sarapis,^  Another 
identification  was  made  of  Sarapis  and  Helios^ — possibly  under  the  influence 
of  the  priestly  traditions  of  Osiris  as  a  sun-god.  The  fullest  statement 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  a  graffito  from  a  quarry  near  Ptolemais,  which 
declares 

In  view  therefore  of  the  general  character  of  the  development  of  Sarapis- 
worship,  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  example  of  a  distinctive  epithet  applied 
to  him,  especially  as  the  epithet  is  such  a  peculiarly  Greek  one.  It  markedly 
refers  to  Sarapis  as  the  god  of  Alexandria,  which  was  always  17  TroXt?  to  the 
Greeks  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  the  dedicator  of  the  statue  was  a  citizen.  No 
other  Egyptian  or  Graeco-Egyptian  god  was,  or  could  have  been,  given  this 
title :  which  serves  to  show  how  large  an  influence  Greek  ideas  had  exercised 
in  this  particular  cult. 

The  deme-name  of  the  dedicator  is,  as  frequently  is  the  case  in  the  Roman 
period  at  Alexandria,  a  double  one.  The  Alexandrian  demes  appear  to  have 
been  curiously  complicated  :  besides  the  combination  in  this  inscription,  which 
is  not  infrequently  found,*  there  occur  <Pv\a^i0aXdaa€co<;  6  koI  'AXdatev^J^ 
^v\a^i,6a\d(T<Tei,o<;  6  kuI  'Hpa/cXeto?,"  Av^cfir)T6p€co<;  6  KaX  Ai]veio<iJ  and 
Atkava^.ino^  6  Koi  'AXdaL€v<i.^  As  these  demes  also  occur  singly,  it 
seems  probable  that  an  Alexandrian  citizen  could  belong  to  two  demes 
at  once. 

The  statement  by  the  dedicator  that  he  had  provided  the  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  statue  beyond  the  usual  contribution  is  one  to  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  parallel  in  Egypt.  It  appears  from  the  receipts  on 
ostraka,  that  the  expenses  of  erection  of  statues  to  the  Roman  emperors  were 
commonly  met  by  a  levy  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district^;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  similar  practice  obtained  in  regard  to  the  statues  of  deities, 
nor  would  it  appear  to  suit  the  phraseology  of  this  inscription.  Possibly  a 
man  who  had  only  contributed  a  certain  part  of  the  cost  of  a  statue  was 
allowed  by  custom  to  have  his  name  inscribed  as  dedicator :  and  in  this  case 
Nemesianus  would  wish  it  to  be  recorded  that  his  gift  was  not  limited 
merely  to  the  amount  which  entitled  him  to  such  honour. 


>  C.T.G.  iii.  4863=.  «  Ibid. 

2  C'.I.O.  iii.  4962.  7  o.P.  261. 

'  U.    Bouriant,   Mdm.   Mixs.  Arch.    Fmvc.           *  Pap.   B.M.  298  Wilckeii  corrects  the  first 

viii.  3,  366.  word  ioTuxava^inoi  (Archiv fiir  Papyrus/or- 

*  e.(j.  B.G.U.  193:  O.P.  95.  nrhung.  i.  159). 

"  O.P.  273.  «  Wilcken,  Griech.  Ostr.  i.  c.  iv.  §  15. 
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Ta/cv/St?  ' HpaK\7Jov  dve,\0>]K€  Oeoo  /xeyccrTO}  '^epd7r{i8i). 

The  inscription,  in  letters  •012-017  high,  is  on  a  sandstone  stele  '335  x 
•25  from  Abydos. 

ril. -Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  0208 
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[  .  ]a'Trf}aiBov   Tai]Tr]<;   dvya{Tpo<i)  \  ['A]j/ou/9t(o)9   fjLrjTp6<i  ^€VTOVvi{o)<i:  | 
[-Trajpa  tov  Kvpiov  Sepd-mBof:  \  [toO]  eV  'A^v{8(py  ^afiev{aid)  i'. 

Oil  a  similar  stele  to  the  last,  "3  x  "26,  from  Abydos  :  letters  •009-"012 
high. 

These  two  stelae  are  of  a  type  commonly  found  at  Abydos,  and  are  given 
here  to  iUustrate  the  point  mentioned  above  with  regard  to  the  identification 
of  Osiris  of  Abydos  with  Sarapis.  The  relief  is  a  debased  copy  of  the  earlier 
representations  of  the  presentation  of  the  mummy  to  Osiris  and  Isis  by 
Anubis,  and  the  characteristic  adjuncts  of  the  Egyptian  scene  are  preserved 
— the  winged  disk  and  pendent  uraei  crowning  the  stele,  with  the  mummy 
lying  on  the  sacred  boat  below,  guarded  by  two  jackals;  and  uas-sceptres 
Hanking  the  relief.  But  the  god  named  in  the  inscription  is  Sarapis,  whose 
name  has  assumed  its  Roman  form  of  Serapis. 


TV.— Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  9300. 


^ZITAnNEgoYA^ 
INEB'^YATol 

^lEINHXHAfEl 

THUYnEfCA^^ 
fCAlr-^NTEKN^^^ 


1 
, i 

^vr)vi  I  tt;?  VTrep  eavrov  \  Koi  tmv  reKvcov  \  ev-)(r)v  cr(OTrjpca<i. 

This  inscription  is  in  fairly  good  letters  -OOG-'Oll  high,  on  a  small 
limestone  altar -23  X '13  X 'IS.  The  Museum  records  do  not  show  where  it 
was  found.     Date  :  about  200  B.C. 

The  name  of  the  goddess  to  whom  the  altar  is  dedicated  is  noteworthy, 
as  an  Egyptian  title  appears  to  he  given  almost  completely  in  transcription 
by  the  Greek.  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith  has  suggested  as  a  probable  rendering, 
assuming  that  the  endings  of  the  words  were  slightly  modified  '  Daughter  of 
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the  daughter  of  the  Sole  Lord,  the  Sole  Mistress,  the  great  goddess.' 
Such  a  transcription  is  very  unusual :  as  a  rule,  when  an  Egyptian 
name  is  given  in  Greek  characters,  it  is  altered  so  as  to  present  a  Greek 
form  ;  wliile  the  Egyptian  gods  are  habitually  addressed  by  the  names  f)f 
their  supposed  Greek  equivalents,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  inscription. 

V. — Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  9240. 


!li#'/^l;MAiOYXAlBA 


tMkeel 


v////mm//////m/m//j77m/// 

'Yl  HMI>  FT^ 


Tpv(j)a]('(^ri<t    [t^]«?   yuvaiKo<i    K[al    aSe\(/>r}9    Oewv    ^iKo-TraTopcov  \  Kal     (f)i\a- 

Be]X(f>(ov,    'Epfiel    'HpaK\€t'     eV[t I   ••••••]     «[  •  •  ]pi; 

r I ]    Kcil     [L]'Tr7rdpxov     eV 

dvSp&v     eV[ I ]     'r[o]i'?    VH'icreK:    eBo^ev    tw 

[ I ]9  TMv  o/j-otc/jlcov  Toi<i  (rvyylivecrt | 

Kal  7ro\€]fi(ipxV'i  tov  UadvpiTOV  koX   to[v  AaroiroXiTOV  (1)  \  KCtl  riye^a)v{l)] 

eV    avSpMv  Tou?  tov  vo[fiov  oUovvra^  ...    |    e]i<?  rrjv  aa-(fia\€(TT(lT7]p 

[ I T]nt^  Se  ^ov\o/M€POi<:  Tr][ I  ... 

7re7r]o[^r)]ic€y   €vXPV<rra  TroXk[a I    ]?[  •  ]  f^al   tto- 

X[€]CTLK7)V    [ I ](^l'    [8]taT€\€l    TOt?    [ | 

/c]ai  ISia  [ Wp[ I 

This  inscription,  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  is  carefully  cut  in  letters 
•00G--008  high  between  ruled  lines  on  a  slab  of  limestone,  the  remaining  part 
of  which  measures  -20  x  '22.     According  to  the  Museum  Journal,  the  stone 
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came  from  Erment.  It  is  noticed  by  S.  do  Ricci  in  Rev.  A.rch.  3rd  ser, 
xxxviii.  p.  308.     Date  :  80/69,  B.C. 

In  spite  of  the  damaged  state  of  the  stone,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  restoration  of  the  names  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  first  three  lines, 
which  gives  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  name  Tryphaena  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Ptolemy  XIII  and  his  wife.^  The  remainder  of  the  text  is  only 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  has  contained  an  honorary  decree  to  some  polemarch 
of  the  Pathyrite  nome. 

An  important  point  is  illustrated  by  the  dedication  of  the  stele  to  Hermes- 
Herakles.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  havi  established,  through  their  settlement 
at  Naukratis,  a  regular  trading  connection  with  Egypt,  the  information  which 
they  gathered  concerning  the  gods  of  the  country  was  conveyed  to  their  old 
homes,  and  furnished  materials  for  reflection  to  the  philosophers  there.  This 
information  was,  however,  of  the  most  superficial  kind ;  the  names  of  the 
gods,  the  forms  by  which  they  were  represented,  the  manner  in  which  their 
festivals  were  conducted,  whatever  outward  appearances  presented  themselves 
most  strikingly,  were  reported  ;  and  upon  this  basis  was  built  a  theory  of  the 
identity  of  most  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  gods.  There  was  never  in  Greece 
any  true  philosophy  of  religion,  or  any  attempt  to  inc^uire  into  the  underlying 
principles  and  ideas  of  theological  systems ;  and,  conse([uently,  tlie  slightest 
resemblance  in  outward  forms  was  accepted  as  sufficient  ground  for  an  identi- 
fication ;  until  the  absurdity  went  so  far  as  to  allow  Herodotus  to  state  that 
practically  all  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods  came  from  Egypt. 

The  result  of  this  theory  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander,  and  its  organisation  by  Ptolemy,  led  to  the  settlement  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Hellenic  or  Hellenised  veterans  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  found  themselves  quite  at  home  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 
They  had  no  need  to  build  temples  or  appoint  priests  of  the  gods  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  worship,  when  there  were  ready  to  hand  temples  and 
priests  of  gods  whom  their  philosophers  had  declared  to  be  the  same,  though 
imder  different  names.  So  they  saved  trouble  and  expense  by  worshipping 
with  the  Egyptians. 

These  Egyptians,  on  their  side,  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  identi- 
fication of  gods  proposed  by  the  Greeks.  The  existing  Egyptian  religion  was, 
in  fact,  a  fusion  of  many  systems ;  the  bases  composed  probably  of  successive 
strata  of  negro  and  Libyan,  Mesopotamian,  and  Punite  theologies,  upon  which 
had  been  built  an  edifice  composed  of  portions  taken  from  all  these,  and 
varied  by  fragments  of  Hittite,  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Indian  ideas.^  The 
Greek  gods  could  readily  be  fitted  into  this  miscellaneous  collection :  many 
of  the  Egyptian  deities  already  had  three  names — for  instance,  Ptah-Sokar- 
Osiris  ;  the  addition  of  a  fourth  would  cause  no  confusion. 

The  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  priests  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  amalgamation  of  the  gods.     Under  the  native  kings  of  the 


'  Jougiiet  restored  the  iiiinic  in  an  inscription       no.  9296,  published  in  H.C.II.  xx.  197. 
from  Hprniopolis  Magna  in  the  Ohizcli  Musenni,  ^  See  Pctrie,  Jlellijion  and  C'ov.in'nicr,  p.  26. 
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old  and  middle  kingdoms,  the  power  of  the  priesthood  seems  to  have  ^rown 
steadily,  and  their  wealth  increased,  till  the  culminating  point  of  the  priest 
kings  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  While  they  occnpied  this  comnianding 
position,  it  would  probably  be  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  and  multiply  gods: 
as  every  new  god  could  be  made  an  excuse  for  demanding  fresh  endowments. 
But  the  position  was  entirely  reversed  when  Egypt  began  to  be  overrun  by 
foreign  invaders,  who  took  less  interest  in  the  gods  than  in  their  treasures  ; 
and  when  foreign  kings  ruled  the  country,  each  of  whom  appropriated  as 
much  of  the  temple  property  as  possible.  The  priests  were  faced  by  the 
problem,  what  to  do  with  their  plethora  of  gods;  they  had  more  than  they 
could  worship  in  proper  style  on  their  diminished  income  ;  and  yet,  when  a 
god  was  once  created,  he  could  not  be  annihilated.  So  they  adopted  the 
expedient  of  amalgamation. 

The  dedication  to  Hermes-Herakles  now  under  consideration  is  explained 
by  this  process.  In  pure  Greek  theology,  there  obviously  could  be  no  con- 
nection between  these  gods.  But  in  the  Graeco-Egyptian  fusion,  Hermes 
represented  Thoth,  and  Herakles  Khonsu.  Thoth  and  Khonsu  were  botii 
lunar  gods,  and  therefore  easily  identified  :  and  the  fact  of  their  identifica- 
tion in  the  district  about  Pathyris  and  Hermonthis  is  testifieil  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  proper  name  Khonsthout,  which  is  found  in  Greek  papyri  ^  and 
also,  Mr.  Griffith  informs  me,  in  demotic.  So  the  Greeks  of  Pathyris  wor- 
shipped Thoth-Klionsu  as  Hermes-Herakles. 

Another  instance  of  'translation'  of  Egyptian  deities  into  Greek  may 
be  cited  to  show  the  utter  confusion  to  which  the  theology  of  Egypt  had 
been  reduced.  There  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum  a  dedication,'  dated  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Augustus,  to  Herakles-Harpokrates  :  where  Herakles  doubtless 
represents  Har-shef,  the  local  form  of  Horus  at  Herakleopolis  Magna,  with 
whom  he  was  there  usually  identified :  and  so  it  was  a  simple  matter  to 
equate  him  further  with  another  Horus,  and  make  a  compound  Herakles- 
Harpokrates  out  of  two  gods  who  originally  had  no  single  attribute  in 
common. 

VI.— Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  9223. 


GYT Y  )^JC KAICn/rAecJIMiPKUI^HA lUll^l  K K  A a\^ 
eNAPX(VYMN/ciAfXtJII<i»J)WtJNOe€TH/ArrOTHC\J6PACeYMeA;KHC 
l<AlXYCTI>$^C0^i(OAOY  -HH  4\ICMAriTe/ri  M  H  Me  N  CJI^-IAOTIMCJC 
AAUONTIYf)^IMA<|^Y|AYPWAlOY0eo*|AOYTOYKAlA<^POAlC(OY 
T  YM  N  AC  lAPXH  C  A  N  T  Otl^^JAliuJ  N  08  f  ri^^ 
^YfHAJiWAAIKON  (^T  oTPWMPoilC  I OT^ 

JNOefTHCANT0l9YrATPIAcJ7^PKOYAYPHAl/YTrr7M4--qrTOY      „ 
KAie>toCT:H>0N0Cr>^NAClAPXHCANl/0CKAIArco^eeTHCANTOC 
iAnj0THCI€PACeYM6AlKWCKAIJYCT/KHCCYNOAOY 

rMNACIAfXH  KOTCJN  +  H^-ICyCATITeTIKHKe  NCJN 

"TOYCHfUTOY  fMA6NU8A    ^ 


1   Kg.  Louvre  pap.  5M1.  '  No.  10281. 
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KvTV)(^(t)<;  fcal  eV  aya6(5  y[<'ipK<p  AvpyjXio)  NliKKaXicovi  tc5  koI  Heo^t'Xw,  | 
ivdp')(^cp  yvfivao'idp'^Q)  Kal  aycovodeTTj,  dirb  tt)?  tepa?  OvfieXiKrjf;  |  Kal  ^vaTiKrj'; 
(TVvoSov,  i^r;<^t'<ryu.aT4  TeTt^irjp^eyw,  (f>t\oTifico<;  |  oKlc^ovtl,  vim  Map/cou 
Xvprfkiov  &€0(f)iXov  Tov  Kal  ' Kc^pohiaiov  \  yvfiva<Tiap')^r]cravTO<i  /cal  dywvo- 
6€Tr]aavT0<i,  viaypo)  ^dpKov  |  AvpyjXiov  KvBaifj,ovo<;  tov  /cal  ' A(f)poBicriov  yvfi- 
va(rcap^7]a-avT0<i  \  Kal  d'y(i)vodeTrjaavTO<;,  OvyaTpiSw  M.dpKov  AvprjXiov  le- 
paKO<i  TOV  I  Kal  l£ivBaifiovo<;  yvfivacriapx^^^avTO^  Kal  dycovoOeTijaavTO^;,  \ 
dirdvTcov  diro  Tri<;  Upd<i  0vfi€XiKr]<i  Kal  ^vcrTCKr]<;  avvoSov  \  7rpoy6vo)[v  y€y]vp,- 
i^acrcapx^KOTWv  •^r)(f)i(r^iaTt  TeTt/XTj/j,evQ)v  \  [€]Tov<i  TrpcoTOV,  <t>afiev(t)d  X'. 

The  marble  tablet  on  which  this  inscription  is  cut,  measuring  *25  x  665, 
has  been  much  broken,  but  practically  nothing  has  been  lost.  The  letters 
are  fairly  well  cut,  •01-*012  high,  except  in  the  last  line,  where  they  are  "02. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  inscription,  and  the  use  of  marble,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  it  comes  from  Alexandria.  The  date  is  about  250  A.D.,  in  the 
first  year  of  some  unnamed  emperor :  as  M.  Seymour  de  Ricci  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  the  gentile  names  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  dedicator 
show  that  it  cannot  be  much  earlier. 

This  text  adds  a  fresh  association  to  the  number  of  those  already  known 
to  have  existed  at  Alexandria.  Such  associations  as  the  one  here  named, 
which  was  connected  with  the  theatre  and  gymnasium,  probably  supplied  the 
nuclei  out  of  which  grew  the  circus  factions  which  in  Byzantine  times 
ab.sorbed  all  the  interests  and  energies  of  the  people  of  Alexandria. 

The  catalogue  of  ancestral  honours  is  very  characteristic  of  this  period. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  substantial  reason  for  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  man's 
ancestors  had  been  gymnasiarchs :  as  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  shown 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  conferred  exemption  from  poll-tax.^  But  minor 
distinctions  are  freely  recorded :  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  is  an 
inscription  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,at  Alexandria,  where  the  magistrate  by 
whom  it  was  set  up  gives  the  names  of,  and  petty  offices  held  by,  twenty-nine 
of  his  ancestors,  relatives,  and  connexions.^ 

VII.— Ghizeii  Museum,  No.  9293. 

YnEPAYTOKPATOPOCKAICAPOC 

ymy/mmmmmmc E  B  A  ctoytepmani 

KOYTYXHCKAITOVnANTOCOIKOY 
AYTOYHPAOEAMEnCTHICOPOCKAl 
n  A  I  U)  C  A  M<t)  O  T  E  P  O  I  n  A  UJ  T O  C 
K  OAAOYOOYIATPOITH  N  ANOIKO 

A  O  AA  H  N  E  r^  HCANTOK  ATE  Y 

CEBEIAN      E     riATA     O    COI 

ETOYCEaz^oAoY     AYTO 

KPATDPOCKAICAPQC 

Wm////////////////////////////AW///^^^^       E  B   A  C  T   O  Y 

^^.EPMANIKOY    HA     X    OJN     MH 


^  Oxyrhynchus  Pap.  ii.  p.  221.  2  Alexandria  Musoiini,  no.  108. 
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'TTTtp  AvTOKpuTopof;  KatVapof  |  [^o]/j.i,T[iauov]  '^€^aaTov  Fepfiavi  |  kov 
Tvx,V^  f^t  Tov  TTiivTOf  oiKov  \  avTov  ' llpa  ded  /xeycaTT}  *Q,po<!:  koX  \  Ilat'wv 
a/zc^OTe/oot  IlaajTO?  |  \^oWovdov  iarpul  rr/i/  dvoiKo\BofJ.r]i^  eV[ot]»;crai/To  kut' 
eu\a-€^€iav  en'  dyado)'  \  erov^  i^Bo/xov  Avto\  KpuTopot;  Kai<Tapo<i  \  [Ao/xt- 
Tiavov]  Se^aaTov  \  [r]€pfiaviKou,  na;y;<wj/  cq'. 

The  limestone  stele  on  which  this  inscription  is  cut,  in  letters  "018-  023 
high,  is  of  Egyptian  shape,  with  rounded  pediment,  in  which  is  the  winged 
disk  with  pendent  uraei,  and  measures  "79  x  "52.  Under  the  disk  are  two 
roughly  cut  cows,  facing  each  other.     The  date  is  May  13th,  8(S  a.d. 

The  main  interest  of  the  inscription  lies  in  tlie  dedication  to  Hera,  wliich 
is  almost  unique  in  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  at  Naukratis  the  Samians  built  a 
temple  to  Hera  the  great  goddess  of  their  home  ^ :  but  the  early  cults  of 
Naukratis  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Egypt.  In  Graeco-Egyptian  theology 
Hera  hardly  ever  appears.  Herodotus  states  that  she  was  one  of  the  Greek 
deities  whose  names  did  not  come  from  Egypt  ^ :  in  other  words,  that  she  did 
not  resemble  any  particular  Egyptian  goddess.  Only  in  the  extreme  south, 
at  Elephantine,  she  was  e(iuated  with  the  cataract-goddess  Sati^;  and 
the  temple  of  Sati  there  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Heraion  * :  and  at 
Thebes  there  was  also  a  building  called  the  Heraion  in  Greek  documents^. 
But  at  Alexandria,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that  traces  of  her 
worship  would  be  found,  there  is  no  mention  of  her  in  inscriptions  and  no 
representation  of  her  on  terracottas  or  coins,  except  for  a  single  type  of  Hera 
Argeia  on  a  tetradrachm  of  Nero.^  It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  to 
find  two  physicians,  who,  to  judge  by  their  names,  were  of  Egyptian  race, 
dedicating  a  building  to  Hera,  apparently  as  a  purely  Greek  goddess,  and  with 
the  Greek  associations  of  the  cows  given  in  the  relief. 

In  the  second  and  eleventh  lines  of  the  inscription,  the  name  of 
Domitian  has  been  eriised,  as  usually  occurs. 

VIII.— Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  1)230. 

APTEMIAol 
PEPrAlH? 
'AprificSos  I  Il€pyair)<i. 

This  inscription  is  cut  on  a  roughly  panelled  slab  of  blue  marble 
•20  X  -35,  in  letters  •02--028  high.     Date— fourth  century  B.C. 

The  find-spot  of  this  stone  is  unfortunately  not  recorded:  but  the  only 
place  in  Egypt  from  which  it  is  likely  to  have  come  is  Naukratis.  In  any 
case,  it  represents  a  local  Hellenic  cult  transported  into  Egypt  by  Greek 
colonists :  Artemis  of  Perga  would  stand  for  any  Pamphylian  settlers,  in  the 
same  position  as  Zeus  for  the  Aeginetans,  Apollo  for  the  Milesians,  and  Hera 
for  the  Samians  at  Naukratis. 


1  Hdt.  ii.  178.  *  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Uennatluna,  1896,  p.  278. 

'^  Hdt.  ii.  50.  '  Turin  pap.  1. 

"  O.I.G.  iii.  4893  ;  M.  L.  Strack,  Dyn.  Plol.  «  B.M.  Cat.  Coins,  '  Alcxaudiia,'  132. 
p.  251,  no.  95  :  C.I.L.  iii.  75. 
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IX. — Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  9301. 

/AP  TEAM  AJ^PoY 
(ArZYNE4>HBJ^N 
VEPAAHNANEeHKE 

]   'Af}T€fXl8copOV    I    [  ja?      (rVV€(f)7]/3cOP    |    [  ]'E/3/i'^I^ 

Only  halt'  ot"  the  bhick  granite  statuette  base,  on  which  this  is  cut 
remains:  it  measures  07  high  x  "18  in  diameter.  The  letters,  'OOG  —01 
high,  are  apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  B.C. 

The  adoption  in  Egypt  of  the  Greek  associations  of  ephebi  belonging  to 
the  same  year  has  been  known  previously  from  inscriptions  found  at 
Soknopaiou  Nesos  in  the  Fayum.^  There,  the  dedications  were  to  the  local 
god  Soukhos:  in  tliis  instance  the  object  of  worship  was  Hermes,  doubtless  in 
his  Greek  character  as  patron  of  the  gymnasium  rather  than  as  identified 
with  any  Egyptian  deity. 

X.— Ghizeh  Museum,  No.  9267. 


1  See  MahafFy,  Jlist.  of  Egypt,  iv.  219. 
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Inscku'tions  down  Sides  of  Panels. 


(1)  Left. 

Rigid. 

(2)  Left. 

Ki<jhL 

(3)  Left. 

lliyht 

(4) 

(lost) 

Ml 

K 

K 

z 

(lost) 

(lost) 

Al 

A 

Y 

EY 

4)0 

Y 

A 

KY 

NE 

01 

N 

A 

Tl 

no 

0 

IC 

XE 

CI 

X 

IE 

CI 

A 

A 

ME 

n 

A 

1 

nc 

AH 

ON 

T 

TE 

TA 

r    ■ 

Al 
HO 
X 

E 

A 

KE 
AA 
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Inscriptions  Below. 

(1)EIMIMENE2:IEPHI:CTPATIHI:  (2)TPEICrAPTEKP0N0YEN 

OnAOICINAPnrOC>KAICAPOC  menaaea4)Eoioycteke 

ENHOAEMOICHAAPEOCOE  TOPE  A  >  ZEYCKAmTPITA 

PAnnN>nOAAAAENEYCE  TOC  A  Al  AHCENEPOICIN  A 

BEECIGEHNEPrOICMEMOrHK  NACCEI  >  TPIXOAAEHAN 

CHMATlKAIOYMnrHPAO  A  AE  A  ACTAIEKACTOC 

KAAErnN>OYNEKEnAlN  F.MMOPETIMHi:>  HTOI 

CANTECEnEYTAKTOiO  INEAAXONnOAIHN 

^NTECA04)P0[:YN'  NAlEMENAIEI>nA/ 

INAIAHCAEAA 
NHl-:rOENTA> 

(3)  EICKAICAPMETACAYTOKPA  (4)  ArPIOCICTI AElKATETOC 

TnPEI[:KOIPANOCECTn>EIC  AICAHMONAnANTA>nA 

BACIAEYIinEAnKEKPONOY  NOCOPECCI NOMOIOKATEI 

HAlEArKYAOMHTHC  AAnNAC4)OI  BOIO>  AN  APE 

ZHNAMETANKPONIAHNYtl  AYAPXONTACKAAEnN 

ZYrONAPn    KEP  KATAEONOCEKACTON) 
AMAnPO(t)P0N  DNOYCIEPHACEH 


nONENN 
AINE(t)IA 
HNA 


<OnNTECYNEP 
EICEKATONAICHAN 
CAYKABANTOC 

Al 


(1)     ['A/oe?,  "Ape?  ^poroXoiye^  fxiai<^6ve  r(€)i^ecrL7r\i]Ta. 


EiljuLC  fiev  i^  lepi]<;  aTpaTcrj<i  \  ottXolo-iv  dp(oy6<;, 
}^ai(rapo<i  |  eV  7roX€fioc<i  -qS'  "Apeo?  6e  |  pdirmv 

TToXka  S'  fc'y  eucre  [  ^iea{a^i  decov  €pyoi<;  /j.e/jL6ytiK[a]  \ 
aw/xari  kuI  dvfiu)  yxipcLo\j;  ov\k  dXiyayv^ 

ovveK   eVai^[7;]  j  aavref;  eir'  (vtuktoio  [/3ioto  | 
vov]v  re  aao<f)poavur)[v\  r   daroi  iire/cXiiaai'. 


(2)     KXvdi  HoaeiBaov  yaLrioye  KvavoycuTa. 


T/3et9  yap  re  Kpoj^of  ^{l)\p.\v  dSeXcfieol  oi)<»  TeAce|To  'Pea, 
Zeu?  Kdyco,  rplra  \  tos'  h'  'A'i8rj<;  ivepoLcnv  d  \  vdaaei' 
rpL-^^dd  he  irdv  \  [r^a  SeBaarai,  eKaaro<;  \  [8]  efifiope  Tifxrjs'' 
7)  Toi  I  [e'7]aji'  eXayov  7ToXtr]v  \  [dXa]  vatefiev  alel, 
'rraX\[Xo/jLep]b)p,  'A'lBr]^;  6'  eXa  |  [^e  ^6(f)o^y  ^€p[6]evTa. 
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(3)     Zev  KvScaTe,  fie<yiar€,  «e\a[tve0e9  aldepi  vai'eop. 


EI?  Kalaap,  /j,eya<;  avroKpd  \  Totp,  eh  Koipavo<i  €(tt(0' 
e?<?  I  ^acriXev^;,  to  eScoKe  Kpovov  \  7rat<r  ayKv\o/j.7}TT)s' 
7jrjva  fieyav  Kpovi8r)i>  u-v|ri  |  ^vyov  dpytKclpavvou 

.  .  .  ]  I  a/xa  Trpo^pov  [ ]  |  irov  evv  ..[.... 

]  I .  aiv€<f>i\[ I  .  .  ]r)va[ 


(4)    [  ] 

"Aypiotf  laTuiet  Kar   €to<;  \  819  Srjfiov  dnavTa 
Ua  I  j/09  dp€<T(riv6fioio  Kar  el  |  \a7r[t]i'a9  ^ol^oio 
avSpe  I  Sv'  dpxovTaf;  KaXeeov  \  Kara  eOvo^  eKaarov'  \ 
\rovr  e]duov<;  Upfja^;  eo)  |  [^e]  ^^wpre  avvep  \  [70179] 
€49  eKUTOv  St9  TTttv  \  [to9  6/aw]9  \vKd^apTO'i\  [dyr]\ai]' 

These  inscriptions  are  carved  on  the  four  faces  of  a  limestone  stele 
•975  X  "45  X  "36 :  on  each  face  there  is  a  sunk  panel,  with  reliefs,  and  a  line 
of  lettering  down  either  side  of  the  panel :  below  these,  a  row  of '  Canopic  ' 
figures,  and,  lower  again,  the  main  inscription.  The  stele  comes  from 
Alexandria,  and  may  be  dated  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.:  the  letters 
are  -01 5-03  high. 

The  reliefs  in  the  panels  are  obviously  connected  in  idea  with  the 
epigrams  below  them.  The  first  side,  the  text  on  which  is  addressed  to  Are.°, 
shows  the  bust  of  a  soldier  with  a  shield  and  crossed  spears  below :  the 
second,  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  has  below  a  similar  bust  a  sea-horse :  the 
third,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  an  eagle :  while  the  fourth  has  some  creature  too 
damaged  for  recognition. 

So  far,  the  conception  of  the  whole  work  is  Greek,  and  the  motives 
obvious.  But  the  rows  of' Canopic' figures  below  are  more  puzzling:  and 
neither  Mr.  Griffith,  who  has  assisted  me  in  identifying  the  figures,  nor  I,  can 
suggest  any  connexion  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  composition.  The 
following,  according  to  Mr,  Griffith,  are  the  gods  represented — passing  on  each 
side  from  right  to  left. 

(1)  Osiris  :  Horus  :  Isis :  [Nephthys  ?] 

(2)  Thoth:  Amon :  Mut, 

(3)  [  ]:  Shu:  Tefnut :  Hathor. 

(4)  Ea  :  Atum  :  Nut. 

He  suggests  that  the  underlying  idea  is  probably  astrological :  thus,  the 
opposite  sides  (4)  and  (2)  are  headed  by  Ra  and  Thoth  for  Sun  and  Moon  : 
(1)  has  Osiris,  possibly  for  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  the  lost  figure  in  the  front 
of  (3)  may  have  been  Geb,  the  planet  Saturn.  To  each  of  these  leaders  were 
then  added  his  usual  associates  in  Egyptian  religious  tradition. 

Such  a  wealth  of  '  Canopic '  figures  is  quite  novel,  and  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  these  representations.  The  earlier  vases,  which  were 
made  in  sets  of  four  to  take  the  viscera  of  dead  bodies  when  extracted  during 
H.S. — VOL,   XXI.  V' 
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the  process  of  mummification,  and  were  crowned  with  heads  of  the  four  genii 
of  Anienti,  are  well-known.  But,,  though  these  may  have  suggested  the 
form  of  the  later  '  Canopi,'  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  connection. 
The  name  Canopus  for  this  class  of  figures  is  derived  from  Rufinus,  who 
described  them  as  earthenware  vases  with  heads  of  deities.^  But  he  does 
not  mention  any  relationship  between  them  and  funeral  ceremonies. 
Hitherto,  the  types  known  have  all  been  ascribed  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  whose 
place  in  the  lower  world  might  justify  tracing  the  origin  of  the  form  to  the 
older  class :  these  types  occur  on  coins,-  in  terracotta,  and,  in  one  instance 
at  any  rate,  in  bronze.^  But  the  collection  of  deities  represented  on  this 
stele  goes  strongly  against  the  theory,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  dead.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  these 
vases  with  heads  of  gods  were  a  local  product  of  Canopus,  and  got  their  name 
from  the  place  of  their  origin.  That  great  pleasure  resort  of  the  Alexandrians 
may  well  have  supplied  these  grotesque  forms  of  gods,  the  particular  shape 
of  which  may  have  been  first  adopted  at  a  venture,  and  afterwards  perpetuated 
as  it  caught  the  public  fancy.  The  figures  of  Osiris  and  Isis  would  naturally 
be  the  most  popular  :  but  this  stele  shows  that  any  deity  might  be  treated  in 
this  manner. 

The  Homeric  quotations  offer  some  points  of  interest.  The  lines  down 
the  sides  of  the  panels  are  respectively  from  II.  E.  31,  Od.  i.  528,  and  II.  B. 
412.  The  epigram  on  the  second  face  is  taken  bodily  from  II.  o.  187  ff.,  and 
in  the  first  line  has  the  reading  re  Kpovov  rejected  by  Aristarchus,  as  well  as 
TeKeTo  'Pea  like  most  MSS. ;  while  in  the  second  line  it  varies  from  the 
received  text,  which  gives  avdaawv  as  the  last  word.  Tiie  epigram  on  the 
third  side  contains  a  line  and  a  half  f'-om  II.  b.  2(^4-5,  the  only  n(5ticeable 
variant  in  which  is  dyKvXofx/jTi]';  for  dyKvXo/juJTeco. 

To  the  foregoing  inscriptions  from  Ghizeh  I  desire  to  add  two  others  of 
interest. 

XI. 


h[, 


:Muij.v-hr'ri---i>: 


»  Hist.  Feci.  ii.  26. 

'  Berlin  Museum,  no.  9008. 


-  See  R.  .S.  Poole,  Ji.Af.  Cat.  Coiim,  'Alexanilria  '  p.  Ixvj. 
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'ATToXXfoui  'TXdTTj-  I  'AprifiiSi  <i><a<T<ji6p(fi-  \  'AprefiiBi  'EvoBla-  |  Ar}Tol 
EvriKvo)-  I  'HpaKXel  KaXXcvUtp-  \  ' AiroXX<t>vLo^  \  Btoi/cqrTj^;. 

This  inscription  is  beautifully  cut,  in  letters  014-018  high  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  on  a  slab  of  fine  limestone,  which  was  bought 
by  Professor  Petrie  in  1899,  and  is  now  in  the  Fitzwilliain  Museum  at 
Cambridge.  He  considers  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  stone  was  found 
at  Koptos. 

The  group  of  gods  to  whom  this  dedication  is  addressed  is  purely  Greek, 
alike  in  association  and  in  epithets. 


XII. 

•TAYfHAIoCKAArToYfNiXNocAIloMaNIAHC 
XlAIArxoCAeri/JNocI^  reMiNH  cxiA  Aer 
irrtMi  N  HC  £nfrrofToc  rAMiACAKoriTANiKHc 
eniKHNCAN  f  rriTfonoCMYciAcmc  kata  errl 

efAKHCCm  A6AMATIAC  Cm  AirTnTOYlAloY 
AoroY 

ZHCAC      iJW  fa 

T.    AvpijXio^    K.aX7rovpvcav6<;    'A7roXXo)i/c8r)<;,  |  '^iXiap-^o'i    XeyiQ)vo<;    iS' 
Fe/itV?;?,    ■y^iX{iap^o<;)   X€y(i(ovo<;)  |  ly'    Teficvrj'i,   e7riTpoTro<;    VaXXiaf;    ' Akovi- 
TaviKr]<i,  I  e7r(-'( rpoTTO?)   Kr'jvcroov,    eTrlrpoTro^   Mucr/a?  t>}<?  kutw,  e7rt(TpoTro<i)  \ 
®paKi]<i,  i7ri(Tpo7ros)  AeX/iarta?,  e7rc{Tpo7ro<i)  Alyinrrov  ISiou  |  Xoyov.  \  ^r'jaa^ 
errf  ve  . 

The  stone — a  slab  of  marble — on  which  this  inscription  is  cut  was  offered 
in  1882  by  a  Greek  dealer  to  M.  Maspero,  who  made  a  copy  of  it;  but, 
before  he  could  conclude  negotiations,  the  dealer  'disappeared.  Maspero's 
copy  was  published  by  E.  Miller  in  the  Rev.  Arch.  i.  ser.  3,  p.  207  :  but  no 
more  was  heard  of  the  stone  till  1899,  when  it  turned  up  in  a  dealer's  shop 
in  Cairo,  from  which  I  got  a  squeeze  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Quibell.  It  was 
stated  by  the  first  dealer  to  have  come  from  Senballaouin  (Mendes).  As 
tliere  were  two  small  errors  in  the  original  publication,  ACfinNOC  in  I. 
2.  and  0PAKC  in  1.  .5,  and  the  lines  were  wrongly  divided,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  republish  it  in  facsimile. 

The  date  of  the  inscription  is  about  200  AD.:  it  is  valuable  as  giving 
the  official  career  of  a  man  who  held  ultimately  the  po.st  of  Idiologus  of 
Egypt,  as  to  which  very  little  is  known,  except  that  the  holder  was  a 
Roman,  probably  of  equestrian  rank,  appointed  directly  by  the  emperor  to 
supervise  the  financial  administration  of  Egypt ;  while  nominally  subordinate 
to  the  prefect,  he  was  virtually  independent  of  his  control,  in  view  of  the 
manner  of  his  appointment ;  and  thus  could  keep  a  check  on  the  prefect's 
management  of  the  revenue,  in  the  interests  of  the  emperor. 

u  2 
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I  have  to  thcank  the  authorities  of  the  Ghizeh  Museum  for  permission  to 

publish  nos.  i.-x.  aud  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  for  no.  xi.:  also  M.  Seymour 

de  Ricci  for  looking  over  the  proofs  of   this    article,  and    comparing  my 

readings  of  the  Ghizeh  inscriptions  with  those  of  M.  Jouguet  and,  in  the 

case  of  no.  x.,  of  M.  Bouriant,  which   are  in  his  hands.     The  restoration  of 

the  epigrams  on  sides  I  and  4  of  no.  x.   is  mainly  due  to  the  assistance  of 

Professor  Ernest  Gardner. 

J.  G.  Milne. 


THE  GREEK  HOUSE. 

The  prevalent  notions  about  the  Greek  house,  however  much  they  have 
varied  from  one  another,  have  usually  agreed  on  certain  essential  characteristics ; 
indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
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Fig.  !.—(«)  Greek  House  (Conventional  Plan). 
After  P.  Gardner  and  Jevons,  p.  36. 
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among  archaeologists  in  favour  of  a  normal  plan  such  as  that  given  in  P. 
Gardner  and  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Anfvjuities.  According  to  this  plan 
the  Greek  house  consists  of  two  courts ;  the  first,  which  is  entered  through  a 
vestibule  from  the  street,  is  called  the  dv8pQwcTi<; ;  it  is  the  court  of  the 
men,  and  is  surrounded  by  colonnades,  out  of  which  open  the  living  and 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  male  members  of  the  household.  Behind  this  is  a 
passage,  closed  by  the  /ieVauXo?  or  fiiaavXo^  dvpa,  leading  into  a  second 
court  called  the  •yvvaLKcoviTi^y  or  court  of  the  women.  At  the  back  of  this 
second  court  is  the  deep  recess  known  as  the  7raaTa<i  or  Trpoo-ra?  ;  on  the  other 
sides  are  colonnades  ;  and  around  the  court  are  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  of 
the  women,  the  largest  and  most  important,  the  6dXafMo<;  and  d/x(f)i,dd\a/j,o'i, 
being  qn  either  side  of  the  Traa-Ta'i. 

Of  course  all  who  have  written  about  the  subject  have  recognised  that 
this  normal  plan  was  subject  to  modifications  dependent  upon  the  situation 
and  other  conditions ;  in  particular,  it  was  evident  that  in  the  crowded  areas 
of  an  ancient  city  it  was  often  impossible  to  command  the  necessary  space, 
and  that  poorer  people  had  to  content  themselves  with  one  court.  But  such 
arranii-ements  have  generally  been  regarded  as  deviations,  the  two-court  house 
being  the  normal  type  ;  in  particular,  it  has  been  thought  essential  that  the 
front  door  should  lead,  not  into  the  women's  quarters,  but  into  the  dvBpcovtTi^;, 
the  proper  place  for  the  reception  of  guests.  And  moreover,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  analogy  of  this  normal  Greek  house,  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  the 
Homeric  house  also  the  quarters  of  the  women  lay  at  the  back  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Men,  and  were  entered  through  it.  The  whole  theory  is  consistent  and 
plausible,  and  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  call  it  into  question.  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  evidence  of  ancient 
writers,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  remains  of  ancient  Greek  houses  as 
have  actually  been  preserved,  and  that  we  can  easily  see  how  the  erroneous 
notion  may  have  arisen.  It  appears  then  that  there  is  need  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  whole  question  ;  the  present  article  must  be  regarded 
only  as  an  outline  sketch,  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  reconstruction 
must  proceed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Homeric  house,  there  is  happily  no  need  to  review  the 
literary  evidence,  because  this  has  already  been  done  by  Mr.  Myres  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Hellenic  Journal}  His  main  contention  seems  to  me 
indisputable.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand  many  passages 
of  the  Odyssey,  if  one  assumes  that  the  women's  quarters  lay  behind  the 
men's  hall,  and  that  the  main  access  to  them  was  by  a  door  in  the  back  of 
that  hall ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Myres  is  also  right  in  maintaining  that  so  strange 
an  assumption  must  have  arisen  from  the  analogy  of  the  conventional  notion 
of  the  Hellenic  house  with  two  courts.  How  closely  the  conventional  plans 
of  the  Homeric  and  the  historic  house  resemble  each  other  may  be  easily 
realised  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  1,  a  and  &,  where  the  two  are  reproduced  side  by 
side.     This  comparison  probably  suggested  also  the  usual  explanation  of  the 

1  J.H.ii.  XX.  p.  128  sqq. 
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two  courts  at  Tiryns  as  the  men's  and  the  women's  courts  of  the  same  house 
— a  theory  not  maintained  by  any  arguments,  but  assumed  as  self-evident  by 


Fig,  2.  —Palace  at  Tiuyns. 


X  \  V,\  C  "4  T»  1,      D  "J.T-.    1         fof  first  house. 
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the  excavators,  and  repeated  ever  since  on  their  authority.     Yet,  when  one 
comes  to  think  about  the  matter,  such  a  duplication  of  all  parts  of  a  house— 
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fore-court,  court,  hall,  and  chambers— for  the  use  of  the  men  and  the  women 
respectively  is  contrary  to  probability  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  society 
at  least  of  the  Homeric  age.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  has  pointed  out  that  this 
duplication,  and  the  isolation  of  women  which  it  implies,  is  fatal  to  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  Homeric  palaces  on  the  analogy  of  the  house  at 
Tiryns;  but  the  difficulty  disappears  when  we  realise  that  we  have  to  deal 
at  Tiryns  not  with  one  house,  but  with  two,  and  that  each  of  these,  like 
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Fig.  3.— Palace  at  Mycenae. 

A.  Court        C.   Eachara. 

B.  Hall  D.  D.  Women's  quarters. 

that  at  Mycenae,  probably  had  its  own  women's  quarters  though  not  a 
separate  women's  court.  At  Mycenae,  as  Mr.  Myres  remarks,  much  of  the 
action  of  the  Odyssey  could  easily  find  its  place. 

Neither  at  Tiryns  then,  nor  in  the  houses  described  in   the  Homeric 
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Fiu.  6.--DEL0S.   Hor.sK  in  Stuelt  dy  Tiieaii;e. 


Fig.  4. — Dut.o.s.     House  W.  of  Sacked 
Lake. 


Fig.  5. — Delos.     House  N.  of  Sacued 
Lake. 


Fig.  10.— Pomi'ej.     A 
Small  House. 
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Flu.  7. — Delos.     House  above 
Inopus. 


Fig.  8.— Delos.     House  at  toi' 
OF  Hill. 
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Fig.  9. — Delos.     House  on  Bank  of  Inopus. 
The  plans  of  the  houses  on  Delos  are  alter  £uU.  Corr.  Hell.,  1895,  PI.  IIL — V. 
A.  Court.     B.   Pastas  or  corresponding  recess.     C.   Anrlmn      n    Fir,nf  n^^.- 
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poems,  do  we  fiiul  any  historic  justification  for  the  supposed  Hellenic  house 
ot  two  courts  :  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  this  imaginary  Hellenic  house 
has  been  itself  the  cause  of  error  in  the  interpretation  both  of  Homer  and 
ot  Tiryns.  We  must  next  see  what  evidence  there  is  for  the  existence  of  two 
courts  in  the  house  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  before  our  era. 

Unfortunately  no  house  of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  a  complete  enough  state  for  us  to  form  any  satisfactory  uotioa 
of  its  plan,  but  at  Delos  the  French  excavators  have  brought  to  light 
several  houses  of  the  ensuing  period.  Though  these  houses  ditier  among 
themselves  in  situation,  in  general  conditions,  and  in  many  details  of 
their  arrangements,  they  have  several  features  in  common.  Each  of  them  is 
built  round  a  single  court ;  there  is  usually  a  colonnade  round  this  court,  at 
least  on  its  north  and  east  sides;  the  court  is  hardly  ever  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  but  more  towards  the  south  and  west;  sometimes  it  is  only  seixirated 
by  a  wall  Irom  the  road  in  one  or  both  of  these  directions.  Either  at  the 
north  or  the  north-east  corner  of  the  court  there  is  almost  always  a  deep 
recess,  eviilently  corresponding  to  the  ircKira'i  devised  to  catch  the  \vinter 
sun  and  to  escape  the  wind  ;  the  aspect  of  all  these  Delian  houses  is  doubtless 
dictated  by  the  prevalent  N.  E.  winds,  which  sweep  down  with  great  force 
through  the  channel  between  Tenos  and  Myconos,  and  are  bitterly  cold  in 
winter.  Another  feature  common  to  most  of  the  houses  is  a  lariie  room 
opening  by  doors  and  windows  on  to  the  court,  and  evidently  to  be  identified 
as  the  avhpwv  or  guest-room  for  entertainments.  In  some  cases  there 
are  indications  of  stairs  leading  to  an  upper  story;  but  nowhere  aie  there  any 
traces  of  a  second  court.^  There  are  some  dansjers  in  ari'uinjif  from  these 
Delian  houses  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  to  houses  in  Athens  a  couple 
of  centuries  earlier;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  we  should  find  no  trace  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Delos  of  luxurious  arrangements  that  were 
already  customary  in  Athens.  We  should  expect  the  earlier  Attic  houses  to 
be  simpler,  not  more  elaborate.  And  this  inference  is  borne  out  by  almost  all 
the  literary  evidence. 

To  classical  scholars  the  most  familiar  picture  of  the  Attic  house  is 
that  in  Plato's  Protagoras,  describing  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Callias, 
the  porticoes  around  its  court  where  the  distinguished  guests  held  their 
tliscourses,  and  the  chambers  where  some  of  them  slept.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  direct  reference  here  to  a  second  court,  thouuh  the  women  of  the 
liousc  must  doubtless  have  had  some  separate  living  rooms  into  which  they 
could  retire  when  the  court  was  thus  occupied. 

The  clearest  information  as  to  the  fifth  or  early  fourth  century  is  given 
us  by  Xenophon,  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  master  Socrates  or  of  his 
favourite  character  Ischomachus  many  remarks  that  probably  reflect  his  own 
opinions;  he  evidently  had  a  keen  interest  in   the  subject.     The  question  of 
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aspect  was  regarded  by  liiin  as  paramount;  'if  a  house  faces  soutli/  he  says, 
'  the  SUM  will  shine  into  the  pastas  in  winter,  and  in  summer  it  will  be  high 
over  our  heads  and  over  the  roof,  and  so  we  shall  have  shade.  Accordingly 
we  should  build  tlie  rooms  that  face  south  higher,  so  that  the  winter  sun 
may  not  be  e.xcluded  from  them,  and  the  rooms  facing  north  lower,  that  the 
cold  winds  may  not  penetrate  into  them.'  ^  In  all  this  there  is  no  hint  of 
more  than  one  court.  Aristotle  almost  repeats  the  same  advice.  '  Both  for 
pleasure  and  for  health  a  house  should  be  breezy  in  summer  and  sunny  in 
winter  ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  if  it  faces  the  south  and  is  not  of  equal  breadth 
all  round."-  This  last  word,  tVoTrXaT/;'?,  might  confuse  us,  in  relation  to 
Xenophon's  recommendation  that  the  house  should  be  built  higher  on  the 
north,  but  for  the  Delian  houses,  which  at  once  illustrate  Aristotle's  words 
and  give  their  explanation.  The  northern  chambers,  into  which  the  low 
winter  sun  can  shine  from  the  court,  are  built  deeper  ;  while  on  the  southern 
side  the  chambers  are  either  shallower  or  altogether  absent.  It  is  evident 
that  if  there  were  two  courts  to  consider,  this  heightening  or  broadening  of 
one  side  would  complicate  the  plan,  and  would  require  some  modification  ; 
and  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  two  courts  may  fairly  be  taken  to  imply 
that  there  were  not  two  courts  to  refer  to.  Moreover,  that  this  one  court, 
approached  directly  from  the  front  door,  was  the  place  where  the  women  of 
the  house  were  usually  to  be  found  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
that  '  in  old  days,  before  everybody  kept  a  porter,  it  was  customary  to  knock 
on  the  door  with  a  stick  before  entering  a  house,  in  order  that  a  stranger 
might  not  come  on  the  mistress  or  the  daughter  of  the  house,  or  a  slave 
being  chastised  or  the  maid-servants  screaming.'^ 

Perhaps  no  other  document  gives  us  such  a  good  notion  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  Greek  house  as  the  speech  against  Euergus  and  Mncsibulus, 
commonly  attributed  to  Demosthenes.  The  victim  of  these  marauders 
relates^  how  they  broke  into  his  house  by  the  garden  door,  intruding  on  his 
wife  and  children,  who  were  having  their  lunch  in  the  court  (eV  rf)  avX^). 
They  seized  and  carried  off  by  violence  all  the  furniture  and  household  stuff; 
but  the  female  slaves,  who  were  in  the  tower  that  formed  their  quarters, 
shut  themselves  in  when  they  heard  the  noise,  and  so  saved  its  contents  from 
being  plundered.  A  certain  Hagnophilus,  who  was  passing  by,  wa.s  hailed  by 
the  neighbour's  slaves;  he  did  not  think  it  propei-  to  enter  the  house  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  but  saw  from  the  neighbouring  plot  the  goods  being 
carried  off  and  the  robbers  coming  out  of  the  house.  Here  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  only  one  court,  entered  by  a  back  door  from  the  garden  as  well  as 
by  a  front  door  from  the  street ;  that  the  women  of  the  house  used  this  court 
freely,  and  resented  intrusion,  and  that  they  had  also  special  quarters  of  their 
own,  in  what  is  here  called  a  tower  (7rvpyo<i). 

So  far  we  have  avoided  passages  which  make  any  explicit  distinction 
between  auZpwvlrL<i  and  r^/vvaiKcoviTi^.  The  existence  of  these  two  words, 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  has  led,  if  not  to  the  invention  of  the  two- 

1  Mc7n.  iii.  8.  ^  q^^_  i  tj_  3  Dc  Curios,  3.  ••  §  53. 
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court  theory,  at  least  to  its  general  acceptance  and  retention.  But  their 
usage  by  Greek  writers  does  not  really  lend  much  support  to  the  theory. 
Xenophon,  in  making  Ischomachus  describe  his  house/  mentions  the 
avhpo)vlTi<i  and  yvfaLKcovlri^,  and  states  that  the  latter  was  shut  ofif  by  a 
strong  door,  so  as  to  protect  its  contents  and  to  enable  the  master  to  control  the 
intercourse  of  the  male  and  female  slaves  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  these  objects 
would  be  as  well  or  even  better  attained  if  the  yvvaiKcoviTi^  were  a  sort  of 
keep  or  irvpya  than  if  it  were  another  court.  In  Lysias,  de  caecle 
Eratosthenis,  the  speaker  describes  his  household  arrangements  with  some 
detail.^  He  had  *a  small  double  house,  the  upper  and  lower  floors 
corresponding,  in  dvhpcovlrt^  and  yvvaiKwviTL'i ' ;  when  his  child  was  born,  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife's  safety  and  convenience,  he  changed  quarters  with  the 
women,  and  he  lived  upstairs,  they  downstairs.  Accordingly,  when  he 
brought  a  guest  home  to  dinner,  he  entertained  him  upstairs.  Neither 
dvhp(ovlTL<i  nor  yvvaiKO)vtTi<i  seems  to  have  a  definite  meaning,  and  their 
usage  varies  in  different  writers.  'AvSpa)viTi<;  seems  often  to  be  merely  an 
expansion  of  dvBpcov  or  dv8pa)ve<;,  the  guest-chamber  or  chambers  for  the 
entertainment  of  male  guests,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Vitruvius. 
Tvvat,K(oviTi<;  sometimes  means  the  quarters  of  the  women  of  the  house, 
including  slaves ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  mean  the  court 
and  surrounding  rooms  for  family  use,  in  which  the  women  lived  when  no 
guests  were  present.  Thus  in  Lysias  iii.  7,  a  man  is  charged  with  coming 
drunk  one  evening  to  another  man's  house,  forcing  open  the  door,  and  so 
entering  the  yvvaiK(ovcri<i,  where  some  women  of  the  family  were.  This 
suggests  the  passage  of  Plutarch  about  the  custom  of  knocking  before 
entering  a  house  lest  the  women  might  be  surprised  within  (ep  /xea-q)), 
evidently  in  the  avXt] ;  and  Vitruvius  expressly  identifies  the  court  entered 
immediately  through  the  front  door,  and  the  chambers  surrounding  it,  as  the 
yvva(,KCovlTt,<;. 

There  remain  several  passages  in  which  the  /j,eTavXo<i  or  /j,ea-av\o<i 
6vpa  is  mentioned ;  and  this,  especially  in  its  second  form,  has  usually  been 
interpreted  as  the  door  between  two  courts,  while  fieTavXos  has  also  been 
given  a  similar  meaning,  on  the  analogy  of  yL6eTai%/titoz/  and  fiedopiov.  But 
neither  explanation  is  necessary ;  ixeTavXot  may  perfectly  well  mean  behind 
the  court,  on  the  analogy  of  many  other  compounds  with  pbeTa ;  and  fiiaav\o<i 
may  mean  within  the  court,  just  as  fxecroyato^  means  inland  or  /xeaovvKTioii 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  evidence  of  etymology  being  ambiguous, 
that  of  usage  becomes  paramount ;  and,  if  we  exclude  the  opinions  of  late 
grammarians  or  scholiasts,  who  interpret  the  word  according  to  their  etymo- 
logical theories,  not  from  any  knowledge  greater  than  we  possess  about  the 
ancient  Greek  house,  we  find  that  usage  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  mean- 
ing '  behind  or  within  the  court,'  not  '  between  the  two  courts.'  The  clearest 
evidence  is  offered  by  the  house  already  quoted  from  Lysias  dc  caede 
Eratosthenis.     This  house  cannot,  from  the  description,  have  iiad  two  courts ; 

1  Occ.  ix.  2.  -  92-94. 
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yet  the  master,  when  locked  by  his  wife  into  his  upstairs  bed-room,  hears  in 
the  night  both  the  front  door  and  the  fieTavXo<;  opened.  Here  the  fiiravXof: 
can  only  be  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  court,  leading  into  the  rooms  then 
occupied  by  his  wife  and  her  attendants.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
strong  door  shutting  ofif  the  women's  quarters  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  and 
the  door  of  the  women's  tower  which  is  mentioned  in  the  speech  against 
Euergus,  arc  also  to  be  identified  with  the  /xerafXc?  $vpa,  though  the  fact 
that  the  word  is  not  used  in  either  case  may  perhaps  imply  that  the  name 
was  not  universally  recognised.  A  precisely  similar  arrangement,  a  passage 
with  a  strong  door,  leading  from  the  court  to  the  women's  rooms,  is  described 
by  Achilles  Tatius,^  though  his  date  makes  his  evidence  of  little  value.  And 
there  is  no  early  reference  to  the  fX€Tav\o<i  which  implies  that  it  lay  between 
two  courts.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  usage  of  the  term  (leTavXo^,  so  far 
from  confirming  the  existence  of  two  courts,  tells  against  the  existence  of 
more  than  one. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  the  term  /xea-avXoi,  dvpai  occurs  in 
Euripides'  Alcestis.  Admetus,  entertaining  Heracles  as  his  guest  at  the 
moment  of  his  bereavement,  bids  his  servants  show  the  hero  into  the  .separate 
guest-chambers,  which  have  an  access  outside  the  house,  and  to  shut  the  dvpat 
fiiaavXoi,  that  the  sound  of  wailing  may  not  reach  the  guest  as  he  feasts.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  useless  for  this  purpose  to  shut  a  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  courts  of  the  house,  or  between  the  men's  and 
the  women's  quarters  ;  the  door  referred  to  must  be  a  door  of  communication 
between  the  house  and  the  guest  rooms.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether 
any  serious  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage  as  to  the  Greek  house. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  dictated  by  stage  exigencies  and  convention.  Since 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Alcestis  was  assigned  to  the  middle  door,  it  was 
clearly  necessary  that  Heracles  should  be  led  into  a  side  door,  representing 
the  entrance  of  a  separate  set  of  chambers,  whence  he  was  later  to  emerge  for 
his  famous  scene  with  the  slave ;  and  so  the  dvpat,  fxeaavXot  are  to  be 
imagined  by  the  audience  as  separating  the  two  sets  of  rooms  in  which  the 
action  behind  the  scenes  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Curiously  enough,  this 
passage  from  the  Alcestis  gives  us  the  clue  to  what  is  otherwise  an  inexplic- 
able statement  in  Vitruvius.  At  the  end  of  his  description  of  the  Greek 
house  ^  he  says  '  inter  duo  autem  peristylia  et  *  hospitalia  itinera  sunt  quae 
mesauloe  dicuntur  quod  inter  duas  aulas  media  sunt  interposita.'  He  has 
just  been  speaking  of  the  separate  guest-chambers  provided  in  splendid 
Greek  mansions.  It  is  very  difficult  to  resist  the  conjecture  that  Vitruvius 
got  this  notion  of  the  mesauloe  from  Euripides  ;  he  must  have  inferred  from 
the  reference  in  the  Alcestis  that  the  mesauloe  were  a  means  of  communica- 


^  'EpuT.  ii.  19.  airwv  irapuvai  ttAjjSoj-   iv  5(  K\ricraT( 

'  1.  543 —  dvpas  /xecravKovs-   oi/  irpfirfi  Ootvufifi'ovs 

XwpJj  ^(i"2vfs  tl<T\v  of  ff'  iird^o^fv  k\v(iv  are  ray  hup  ou5«  \uirf'iadai  ^(vovs. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  '  vi.  10. 

i)yov  av,  rupSf  ^(^ixaroiv  f^coirlous  *  So  MSS. ;  Rose  and  Miiller-Stmbing  emend. 

^(vaivas  ofjar,  tois  5'  ((pearcifftv  <ppd,(rov  to  ad. 
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tioa  between  the  house  tand  the  hospitalia  or  fei/wi/e?.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  does  not  hint  at  the  existence  of  a  ^iaav\o<i  or  fieravXai;  Ovpa 
in  the  place  where  one  would  naturally  look  for  it  according  to  the  accepted 
theory,  viz.,  in  passing  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  here  about  Vitruvius'  description  of  the  Greek 
house.  For  I  believe  that  description  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
prevalent  erroneous  conception,  though  no  restoration  which  I  have  seen 
makes  any  attempt  to  follow  his  clear  and  obvious  meaning.  He  begins  with 
a  correct  description  of  the  normal  Greek  house  with  its  court  or  peristyle 
entered  through  a  short  passage  from  the  front  door,  with  the  pastas  or 
prostas  at  the  back  of  the  court  and  other  chambers  round  it.  This,  he  says, 
is  called  the  gynaeconitis ;   and   we   have  seen  some    evidence  from  earlier 

writers  that  it  was  occasion - 
s'^««^'^5^'*w^^"^^""|""""p""^^^p^"^"^     ally  so  called,  though    the 

name  was  also  applied  in  a 
narrower  sense  to  the  en- 
closed chambers  of  the 
women.  To  this,  he  says, 
were  added  more  sump- 
tuous courts  and  chambers, 
especially  intended  for  the 
entertainment  of  male 
guests  only,  and  therefore 
called  andronitides.  These 
courts  and  chambers  are, 
in  fact,  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  expansion  of 
the  dv8p(ove<i  or  the  single 
dvBpayv,  the  large  dining 
room  which  we  find  opening 
out  of  the  court  in  almost 
all  the  Delian  houses.  The 
two  -  court  arrangement, 
which  is  somewliat  similar 
to  what  we  see  at  Pompei,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  about  the  same 
time  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Romans,  probably  in  about  tlic  second  century 
B.C.,  but  in  neither  case  is  there  any  evidence  for  an  outer  court  of  tiie  men 
and  an  inner  court  of  the  women  entered  through  it.  In  the  Roman  house, 
as  Vitruvius  expressly  says,  the  peristyle  as  well  as  the  cavum  aedium  was 
regarded  as  a  place  of  public  reception,  not  restricted  to  family  use.  And  he 
warns  us  .against  the  error  of  equating  atrium  and  men's  court,  peristyle  and 
women's  court ;  for  he  says  that,  the  Greeks  having  no  atrium,  the  peristyle 
or  gynaeconitis  was  the  court  you  first  entered  in  the  Greek  house,  the  andro- 
nitis  being  merely  a  luxurious  excrescence.  Had  commentators  and  restorers 
kept  more  carefully  to  the  evident  meaning  of  Vitruviu.s'  words,  the  chief 
errors  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Greek  house  would  have  been  avoided. 


Fro.  11. 
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The  origin  of  the  now  prevalent,  and,  as  I  think,  erroneous  conception  of 
the  Greek  house  as  having  two  courts,  an  outer  for  men  and  an  inner  for 
women,  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  a  combination  of  several  influences.  First 
there  is  the  apparent  analogy  of  the  Pompeian  and  Roman  iiouses;  then 
there  is  a  kind  of  inverted  interpretation  of  Vitruvius ;  and  there  is  also  certain 
corroborative  or  circumstantial  evidence  which  we  have  found  on  examination 
to  be  illusory.  Its  chief  recommendation  is  a  certain  continuity,  from 
Homeric  right  down  to  Hellenistic  and  Graeco-Roman  times  ;  and  if  we 
destroy  this  continuity,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  we  should  find  some 
other  relation  or  evolution  to  put  in  its  place.  I  therefore  conclude  with  an 
outline  of  what  seems  to 
me  the  most  probable 
course  of  development  of 
the  normal  Greek  house. 

The  primitive  form 
seems  to  have  resembled 
the  farm-house  described 
by  Galen,^  as  is  suggested 
in  P.  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Mamial.  It  consisted  of 
a  court,  entered  by  a  door 
on  the  south  side,  if  pos- 
sible (Fig.  12).  Opposite 
the  door  was  the  deep 
recess  called  the  prostas  or 
pastas,  with  the  chief 
chambers  on  either  side  of 
it;  other  chambers  and 
stables  &c.,  surrounded  the 
court.  In  the  court  was 
the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios; 

in   the   pastas,  which   was  Fig.  12.— Piumitivk  Gkrek  HorsR. 

the  living  room,  was  the 

Hestia  or  Eschara.  The  Mycenaean  and  the  Homeric  house,  which  are 
essentially  identical,  preserve  many  of  these  features ;  they  have  the  door- 
way, the  court,  the  altar  and  Eschara,  the  surrounding  chambers ;  but 
instead  of  the  pastas  we  find  a  new  and  extraneous  feature —a  hall 
with  prodomos  and  aitliousa,  shut  off  by  one  or  two  partitions  from 
the  court.  This  prodomos  type,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  found  in  the  second 
city  at  Troy  (Fig.  13),  and  on  almost  all  sites  where  early  Aegean  remains 
have  been  discovered  ;  it  is  the  prototype  of  the  Greek  temple,  and  survived 
for  this  purpose  into  historic  times,  possibly  through  the  influence  of  examples 
such  as  we  find  at  Athens,  where  the  house  of  Erechtheus  was  identical  with 
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the  early  temple  of  Athena.^  At  Tiryns  and  elsewhere  we  find  this 
buildinrr  of  the  prodomos  type  associated  Avith  the  primitive  features  of  the 
Greek  house,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Hall  or  Megaron,  with  its 
prodomos,  is  merely  an  amplification  of  the  pastas  or  a  substitute  for  it;  the 
primitive  arrangement  of  court  and  surrounding  chambers  persists  alike  in 
the  primitive  Greek  house,  in  the  Mycenaean  palace,  and  in  the  Greek  house 
of  historical  times.  The  prodomos  type  does  not  seem  to  have  persisted  in 
domestic  architecture  ;  and  after  the  Mycenaean  age  we  find  a  reversion  to  the 
primitive  type  of  court  and  pastas,  whicli  continues  to  be  characteristic  of  the 

Greek  house  throughout  the  times 
of  Greek  independence.  About  the 
second  century  before  our  era  a 
custom  seems  to  have  begun  of 
adding  a  second  court  to  the  first, 
for  purposes  of  entertainment  or 
of  display.  The  custom  may  have 
originated  in  Rome,  when  Greek 
influence  began  to  prevail  ainong 
the  wealthier  classes ;  and,  the  prim- 
itive Italian  house  being  nearly 
identical  with  the  Greek  in  form, 
the  result  was  a  curious  duplication 
of  all  essential  features,  such  as  we 
see  at  Pompei,  the  atrium  and 
tablinum  corresponding  to  the  peri- 
style and  prostas.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  there 
was  a  similar  duplication  in  the 
Hellenistic  mansion  of  the  same 
period  ;  it  is  perhaps  improbable,  as 
the  second  peristyle  was  designed 
especially  for  entertainments,  and 
very  likely  varied  considerably  in 
arrangement  and  construction.  But 
this  excrescence  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  court, 
which  Vitnivius  calls  the  gynae- 
conitis,  was  always  the  same  in  its 
essential  features,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  time  at  which  we  can  trace 
the  existence  of  the  Greek  house.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
single  court  was  often  regarded  as   especially  belonging  to  the  women.     The 


Fig.   13.— Palace  at  Tuoy.- 


^  The  resemblance  of  the  Hall  tind  Court  of  lopolis,'  p.  58. 

Tiryns   to    the   temple   and    temenos   of    later  '^  A  third  buildirg  sliould  be  added  on  the 

Greece  is  sometimes  very  remarkable.      Cf.   the  left,    corresiiondiiifj  exactly  to  the  one  on  the 

temple  of  Zeus  Soter,    'Excavations  at   Mega-  right  ;  sec  Durpfclil,  Trojn,  1895,  PI.  1,  II  e. 
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life  of  a  Greek  man  was  always  out-of-doors  in  free  Greece,  in  the  agora  or 
the  law  courts  or  the  palaestra;  he  practically  only  came  home  to  sleep,  or  to 
dine  and  entertain  his  friends  in  the  dvSp^v  that  was  reserved  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  not  until  degenerate  times  that  he  sought  in  the  luxury  of 
private  life  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  political  freedom,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  add  to  his  house  a  separate  court  and  suite  of  apartments  for 
the  use  of  himself  and  his  guests. 

Ernest  Gardner. 
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GAVIN  HAMILTON'S  LETTERS  TO  CHARLES  TOWNLEY. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Scottish  painter  Gavin  Hamilton  was  the 
most  active  and  successful  of  the  band  of  excavators  at  work  on  Italian  soil 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  employed  by  several 
collectors,  notably  by  Charles  Townley,  and  by  Lord  Shelburne,  and,  apart 
from  his  work  as  an  artist,  he  carried  on  an  active  business  in  obtaining 
concessions  of  promising  spots, '  and  in  the  restoration  and  export  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  excavations. 

Until  a  recent  date,  our  chief  information  with  respect  to  Hamilton's 
diggings  was  derived  from  a  summary,  drawn  up  by  Dallaway,^  of  Hamilton's 
letters  to  Townley.  The  original  letters  appear  to  be  losb,  and  Prof. 
Michaelis  -  was  unable  to  trace  them,  when  he  was  investigating  this  subject- 
Other  details,  copied  by  Townley  from  the  letters  into  his  MS.  inventories,^ 
have  thence  found  their  way  into  the  British  Museum  Marbles,  and  other 
works  on  the  Townley  sculptures. 

Much  additional  information  was  obtairjed  when  Hamilton's  prolonged 
correspondence  with  Lord  Shelburne  was  printed  by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice.^ 

The  letters  which  are  printed  below  are  (with  the  exception  of  the  last) 
copies  of  the  letters  to  Townley,  which  were  summarized  by  Dallaway.  They 
are  derived  from  a  transcript  of  the  letters,  now  in  the  Department  of  MSS. 


^  Anecdotes     of    the     Arts     in      England,  Messrs.   E.    Townley  Stundish,   J.  Planta,  the 

(1800),  pp.  364-381.  then  Principal   Librarian,  and   Taylor  Combe. 

-  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain,  p.  80.  This  second  list  was  the  only  anthority  avail- 

^  Townley's    Inventories,   referred    to    below  able  for  Taylor  Oonibe,  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Sir 

as  the  1st  and  2nd  inventories,  arc  both  preserved  C.  T.  Newton.     A  third  copy  of  the  catalogue, 

in   the  Dept.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqs,  of  in   folio,    shown  by  the   watermark    to  be  not 

the  Brit.  Mus.     The  first  inventory  is  a  rough  older  than  1804,  was  presented  to  tlie  Museum 

draft,  in  a  lirown  paper  cover,  purchased  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  George  Perceval,  in  1891  {Add. 

presented  about  20  years  ago,  by  the  late  Sir  A.  ^.S^.  34,009).     It  is  independent  of  the  2nd  in- 

W.  Franks.     It  must  have  been  drawn  up  be-  ventory,  but  based  on  tiie  same  materials.     See 

tween  1785  and  1787.     The  latest  date  in  the  The  Acadeviy,  Feb.  1885,  p.  122.     There  is  a 

body  of  the  document  is  1785  (Relief,  Heracles  fourth    draft   of    a    Frencli   catalogue,    in  the 

and  Stag).     On   the  other  hand  the  catalogue  Greek    and    Roman    Department,    with   more 

does  not  include  the  sculptures  purchased  from  ample  discussions,  but  no  independent  informa- 

the  Villa  Montalto  in  1787,  with  one  exception,  tion 

the  Caryatid,    wiiich   is  interpolated   between  •*  Academy,     1878,     Aug.    10,    17,    24,    31  ; 

Nos.  9  (Hecate)  and  10  (Fortune).     The  second  Sept.    7.         Privately    reprinted   in    pamphlet 

inventory,    in   two    small    quarto    volumes,  is  form,  Devizes,  1879.  Again  reprinted  with  some 

dated  1804.     Charles  Townley  died  in  January,  changes  and  additions,  by  me,  in  an  Appendi.v 

1805,  and  this  was  the  official  list  of  the  col-  to  the  privately  i)rinted  editirn  of  Michaelis's 

lection  as    transferred    to  the  Museum  ;    it   is  Catalogue  of  Ancient   Marbles   at    Lansdowne 

signed  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  each  room  by  House  (London,  1889). 
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at  the  British  Museum  (Stowe  MS.  1019),  which,  like  the  bulk  of  the 
Stovve  collection,  is  derived  from  the  library  of  Thomas  Astle.*  That  Astle 
was  one  of  Townley's  most  intimate  friends  may  be  inferred  from  Zoffany's 
engraved  picture,  in  which  he,  with  Charles  Greville,  whose  name  also  occurs 
below,  and  d'Hancarville  form  the  group  of  friends  who  are  shown  in  Townley's 
house,2  discussing  the  Clytie  with  the  owner.  The  last  letter  is  from  an 
original  (Stowe,  1020).  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  transcript  was  made  before 
the  correspondence  came  to  an  end,  and  part  of  its  conclusion  must  still  be 
sought  in  Dallaway's  summary.  The  first  two  letters  were  written  in  1779,  and 
describe  the  excavations  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  No  doubt  they  were  written 
in  reply  to  a  request  from  Townley  for  information  as  to  the  sculptures  in  his 
collection.  They  have  not  the  same  value,  as  contemporary  evidence,  as  the 
letters  to  Lord  Shelburne,  but  they  cover  more  ground,  and  treat  the  subject 
from  a  rather  different  point  of  view. 

A  comparison  of  the  letters  with  Dallaway's  extracts  shows  that  he  has 
not  often  gone  seriously  wrong  in  his  rendering.  The  process,  however,  of 
abbreviation  and  conversion  into  the  third  person  has  robbed  the  letters  of 
most  of  their  picturesqueness  and  vividness  of  detail.^ 


An  Account  of  Ancient  Marbles  found  by  Mr.  Gawin  Hamilton  in  various 
Places  near  Rome  between  1769  and  the  Month  of  Nov''-  1779. 


N.B.     This  ace*-  was  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  himself  to  Mr.  T[ownle]y. 


In  the  year  1769  I  employed  my  Sculptor  to  go  with  another  man  to 
Villa  Adriana  in  search  of  Marble  to  restore  Statues.  He  was  conducted  to 
Pantanello,  being  the  lowest  ground  belonging  to  that  Villa  and  where 
antiently  the  Water  that  served  the  Villa  was  conducted,  so  as  to  pass  under 
ground  to  the  River.  When  he  returned  to  Rome  he  told  me  he  had  found 
several  fragments,  heaped  round  the  above  Lake  of  Pantanello,  many  of  which 
were  of  excellent  Workmanship.  His  description  raised  my  curiosity  so  much, 
that  the  day  following  I  went  with  my  Sculptor  to  visit  this  misterious  spot. 
Upon  enquiry  I  found  that  this  place  was  the  property  of  Sig*""  Luigi  Lolli 

1  Thomas    Astle,    the  palaeographer  (1735-  ^  tIjq  room  is  the  library,  but  the  marbles 

1803)  bequeathed  his  collectiou  of  manuscripts  have  been   ciianged   according   to   the   artist's 

to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  placed  it  fancy. 

at  Stowe.     The  whole  collection  was  privately  '  In  this   edition    I    have   not   touched   the 

bought  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburnham,  in  1849,  spelling.     The  punctuation,  however,  which  (as 

and   the   Stowe   section    of    the    Ashburnham  in  the  letters  to  Lord  Shelburne)  consists  mainly 

library  was  bought  for  the  British  Museum  in  of  commas,    has   been   modified   for  the   con- 

1883.     The  book  is  inscribed  'Bibl.  T.  Astlci,  venience  of  the  reader. 
1780,' 
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and  that  it  had  been  dug  by  his  gi-andfather  at  a  great  expence  and  with 
some  success ;  the  precious  fragments  that  were  found  at  that  time  were  sold 
to  the  Cardinal  Polignac  who  transported  them  to  France,  and  at  his  death  I 
am  told  that  the  Antiquities  were  purchased  by  the  King  of  Prussia.^  The 
only  thing  of  value  that  remained  with  the  family  was  a  Bust  of  Hadrian 
now  in  your  Collection.^  I  endeavoured  to  know  of  different  people  at  Tivoli 
if  Lolli  had  finished  his  cava,  or  if  part  remained  untouched.  Various  were 
the  answers  of  those  who  knew  nothing  but  by  tradition,  but  nothing  satis- 
factory could  be  learned. — In  this  dilemma  I  returned  to  Pantanello  to  look 
over  my  fragments,  and  take  a  survey  of  the  Lake,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  high  ground,  and  no  hopes  left  of  draining  it,  but  by  a  deep  Channel,  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  River  Anio  ;  my  hopes  were  great,  and  nothing 
certain  but  the  expence.  Love  for  antiquity  overballanced  every  after  concern. 
I  then  returned  to  Tivoli,  made  my  bargain  with  Sig"*""  Luigi  Lolli,  took  chaise 
for  Rome, — hastened  out  the  best  diggers  I  could  get  and  set  to  work,  cutting 
my  drains  through  the  vineyard  of  Sig""  Dominico  de  Angiolis^  where  in 
some  degree  it  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  Lolli  about  60  years  ago.  He 
insisted  on  having  a  sum  of  money,  for  leave  to  clean  out  this  old  drain.  I 
thought  his  demand  unreasonable,  upon  which  an  order  was  sent  to  my  man 
not  to  proceed  any  farther.  A  law-suit  commenced  which  lasted  some  months 
and  which  I  at  last  gained  in  the  Tribunal  of  the  Consulto.  I  then  got  to 
work  with  my  Aquiloni  who  in  a  short  time  found  a  passage  to  an  antient 
drain  cut  in  the  tufo.  This  happy  event  gave  us  courage  in  the  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  after  some  weeks  work  underground  by  lamp-light  and  up  to 
the  knees  in  muddy  water,  we  found  an  exit  to  the  water  of  Pantanello, 
which  tho'  it  was  in  a  great  measure  drained,  still  my  men  were  obliged  to 
work  past  the  knees  in  stinking  mud,  full  of  toads  and  Serpents  and  all  kinds 
of  vermin.  A  beginning  of  the  Cava  was  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain, 
where  formerly  Lolli  had  planted  his  pump,  which  we  found  choaked  up  with 
trunks  of  trees  and  marble  of  all  sorts,  amongst  which  was  discovered  a  Head 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Greville.*  This  was  followed  by  the  vase  of 
Peacocks  and  Fish  now  in  the  Museo  Clementine.^  A  fine  Greyhound,  a 
Ram's  head  and  several  fragments  were  afterwards  discovered,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  to  our  great  mortification  the  rest  appeared  to  have  been  dug  by 
Lolli.  This  put  a  full  stop  to  my  career,  and  a  council  was  held.  In  this 
interval  I  received  a  visit  from  Cav""  Piranesi  of  a  Sunday  morning.  Provi- 
dence sent  him  to  hear  mass  at  a  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Conte  Fede,  the 
Priest  was  not  ready,  so  that  Piranesi,  to  fill  up  time,  began  a  chat  with  an  old 


^  Cardinal  de  Polignac  died  in  1742,  and  his  identity, 

sculptures  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  but  ^  ^f^^g^  Marbles,  x.  pi.  8. 

it  seems  impossible  to  distinguish  those  derived  »  For  Dominico  de  Angelis,   cf.   Winnefeld, 

from    the  Pantanello.    A  certain   number,  e.g.  Villa  dcs   Hadrian,  p.  10. 

357,    359,   371-374   etc.   agree  in  subject  with  *  Probably  the  Hon.  Charles  Grevillc.     He 

tliose  cited  by  Winnefeld  (F/Z/rt  des  Hadrian,  ai)pears   as    one   of    Townley's   friends   in   the 

p.  161,  in  Jahrb.  dcs  Arch.  Inst.,  Ergiinzungsheft,  group  by  Zoffany,  mentioned  above, 

iii.)  from  Bulgarini,  as  having  been  excavated  »  Visconti,  Mus.  Pio-Clevientino,  vii.  [il.  34. 
by  Lolli  in  1724,  but  I  cannot  establish  their 
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man  by  name  Centorubie,  the  only  person  alive  that  had  been  a  witness  to 
Lolli's  excavations,  and  had  been  himself  a  digger.  He  was  immediately 
conducted  to  my  house  at  the  Villa  Michilli  now  the  property  of  the  Canonico 
Maderni.  After  the  old  gentleman  was  refreshed  we  sett  out  for  Pantanello, 
and  in  our  way  heard  the  pleasing  story  of  old  times.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
brought  us  to  the  spot.  Centorubie  pointed  out  the  space  already  dug  by 
Lolli  and  what  remained  to  be  dug  on  tliis  occasion,  which  was  about  two 
thirds  of  the  whole;  he  added,  that  Lolli  abandoned  his  enterprizc  merely  on 
account  of  the  great  expenses  that  attended  it,  and  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  draining  the  Lake  which  he  never  compleated.  This 
Story  gave  new  light  and  new  spirits  to  the  depressed  workmen,  a  butt 
of  the  Canonico's  best  wine  was  taken  by  assault,  40  Aquilani  set  to  work, 
with  two  Corporals  and  a  superintendant,  two  machines  called  Ciurni  were 
got  to  throw  out  the  Water  that  continued  to  gather  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
bottom.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  contents  of  this  place  consisting  of 
a  vast  number  of  trees  cut  down  and  thrown  into  this  bottom,  probably  out  of 
spite,  as  making  part  of  some  sacred  wood  or  grove,  intermixed  with  statues 
etc.  cto,  all  which  have  shared  the  same  fate.  I  observed  that  the  Egyptian 
Idols  had  suffered  most,  being  broke  in  minute  peices,  and  disfigured  on  purpose; 
the  Greek  Sculptor  in  general  has  not  so  much  incurred  the  hatred  of  primitive 
Christians  and  Barbarians.  As  to  Busts  and  Portraits  I  found  most  of  them 
had  only  suffered  from  the  fall,  when  thrown  into  this  reservoir  of  water  and 
filth ;  what  were  thrown  in  first  and  that  stuck  in  the  mud,  are  the  best 
preserved.  Intermixed  with  the  trees  and  statues,  I  found  a  vast  quantity  of 
white  marble  sufficient  to  build  a  lofty  Pallace,  a  great  number  of  columns  of 
Alabaster  much  broke,  as  likewise  of  giallo  antico  and  other  precious  Marble, 
to  which  I  may  add  broken  vases,  basso-relievos,  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  in  a 
word  a  confused  mixture  of  great  part  of  the  finest  things  of  Hadrian's  Villa. 
These  were  thrown  promiscuously  into  this  bottom,  which  by  degrees  had 
formed  a  small  lake  vulgarly  called  Pantanello,  the  diminutive  of  Pantano. 

I  shall  now  take  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  things  found  in  the 
cava  of  Pantanello  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.^ 

In  the  Museo  Clementino. 

A  Head  of  Menelaus,  with  other  fragments  belonging  to  the  groupe  of 
Menelaus  defending  the  body  of  Patroclus  - — Bust  of  a  Philosopher,  singular 
for  it's  high  preservation— Head  of  a  Plato— D"-  in  red  marble— Head  of 
a  Mauritanian  3— Bust  of  Hadrian  *— Vase  of  Peacocks  and  Fish,  &c.^— A 
Fragment,  head  of  a  Stag  in  red  marble  ^ — Head  of  a  Goat — Head  of  a  Ram 


1  Dcallaway's     copy     (p.    367)     agrees    sub-  =*  Called  elsewhere  '  Juba  as  a  Mauritanian.' 
stantially   with   the   present    list,    except    for  *  Winnefeld,  p.  159. 

slight  changes  in  the  order.  *  Visconti,  Mus.  Pio-Clem.  vii.  pi.  34. 

2  Winnefeld,   p.   158  ;  Helbig,   Fuhrcr,    No.  «  Winuefeld,    p.   160  ;    Visconti,  Mw.  Pio- 
238  etc.  Clan.  vii.  pi.  32,  Fig.  1 
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—Small  Statue  of  a  Nem[es]is— Column  with  ornaments— A  Stork,  red  marble 
— Antoninus  Pius  ^  and  Greyhound. 

At  the  Villa  Albani. 

A  Sphinx  of  green  basaldo — Head  of  Antinous  in  the  character  of  an 
Egyptian  Idol— Busto  of  Caraealla  and  Head  of  D°  — and  Bust  of  Lucius 
Verus, 

Earl  of  Shelburne.^ 

Statue  of  Cincinnatus  3— Statue  of  Paris*— Group  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche^ — Two  Egyptian  Idols  in  black  marble^ — Basso  relievos  in  black 
marble^ — Fine  Head  of  Antinous* — Head  of  ditto  in  the  character  of  an 
Egyptian  Idol" — Large  Head  of  Minerva  i'' — Head  of  Mercury  ^^—Heatl  of 
Bacchus  i2_of  Berenice  i=^— Bust  of  a  Couqueror  at  the  Olympic  games  ^*— 
Fragment  of  a  Statue  supposed  to  be  a  Pudecizia/^ — and  a  Head  of  a 
Muse.i« 

Mr.  Talbot.i7 


Bust  of  Hadrian  iS— D"  of  Sabina  i"— Statue  of  Ptolomy.20 

Cav.  (?)  Piranesi.2i 

A  great  number  of  Fragments  of  Vases,  Animals    of  different   sorts, 
and  some  elegant  ornaments  and  one  CoUosial  head. 

General  Schowallof.^^ 

A  Head  of  Antinous — Head  of  Sabina,  Bust  of  red  marble  of  a  young 
man  crowned  with  olive,  being  part  of  a  Statue  as  large  as  life. 

1  Winnefeld,    p.    159;    Visconti,  Mu.s.  Pio-  or    'Bacchus.'       The     terminal    figure   (Lans- 

Ckm.  vi.  pi.  48  (the  head  only.       The  bust  is  downe  House,   No.   91  ;    Clarac.   pi.   676,   No. 

antique,  but  does  not  belong).  1560)  is  assigned  by  Winnefeld  (j).  158)  1o  the 

-  Dallaway   (p.  368)  omits  the  Minerva  (see  Pantanello,  and  this  is   very  possible,   but  it 

below),  the  Mercury  (which,  however,  he  assigns  cannot  be  described  us  a  '  head.' 

p.  343  to  this  site)  and  the  Bacchus.  '■*  Lansdowne  House,  No.  37. 

^  Michaelis,      Ancient      Marbles     in     Great  ^*  Lansdowne  House,  No.  62. 

Britain.   Lansdowne    House,   No.    85  [  =  Lans-  "  Lansdowne  House,  No.  49. 

downe  House,  No.  85,  and  so  throughout].  '^  Lansdowne  House,  No.  90. 

■•  Lansdowne  House,  No.  39.  '^  Mr.  Thomas  Mansel-Talbot,  of  Margam. 

'  Lansdowne  House,  No.  70.  '*  Michaelis,  Margam,  No.  9. 

*  Lansdowne  House,  No.  76a.  '^  Michaelis,  Margam,  No.  11. 

'  Lansdowne    House,    no.    76.      Mon.    dell'  •"  A    youth,    of    the    school    of    Pasiteles. 

Ins'.  IV.  pi.  29.  Michaelis,  Margam,  No.  5. 

'  Lansdowne  House,  No.  64.  -'  Winnefeld,  pp.  160-161,  enumerates  several 

•  Lansdowne  Hou.se,  No.  38.  ornamental  works  of  the  kind,  which  are   cn- 
'"  This  must  be  the  head,  Lansdowne  House,  graved  in  Piranesi's  works. 

No.  93,  hitherto    attributed  to  Roma  Vccchia,  ^'  General  Schuwalow  was  Grand  Chamber- 
on  the  authority  of  Dallaway,  p.  343.  lain  of  the  Empress  Catharine.     The  Antinous 
"  Lansdowne  House,  No.  88.  is  now  in  the  Hermitage,  which,  however,  ha.s 
'*  Appears  to  be  a   confusion  with  No.   64  two  heads  of  Antinous,  both  ascribed  to  this  site, 
which  in  the  Shelburne  correspondence  is  called  Dietrichson,  Antinoon,  pp.  256-257. 
her  '  Antinous  in  the  character  of  Bacchus,' 
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To  Monsieur  de  Cock  for  Muscovie. 
A  Stiitue  of"  a  Cupid — Head  of  Juno,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Bust  of  L.  Vcrus  ^ — Head  of  Antinous — of  Ponipey — Lucilla — Juno — 
Atleto — Jupiter — Philosopher — Two  Heads  of  Caracalla — Faustina  giovine 
— and  others  which  have  escaped  my  memory.  Above  a  dozen  fine  heads 
were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Germany. 

I  liave  only  to  add  the  fine  head  of  a  Greek  Hero  '^  now  in  your  own 
possession,  of  which  there  is  a  similar  one,  though  not  of  equal  preservation 
at  the  Museo  Clementino;  this  is  all  I  can  recollect  of  the  principal  things 
found  in  the  Cava  at  Pantanello.^ 

Sir, 

To  proce.ed  in  good  order,  I  must  now  say  something  of  my  next  Cava  in 
the  tenuta  of  S.  Gregorio  then  the  property  of  Cardinal  Ghigi,  and  commonly 
called  Tor  Colombaro.'*  I  began  to  dig  in  the  year  1771,  having  in  view 
two  principal  spots,  one  upon  the  Appian  way,  and  the  other  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  the  first  supposed  to  be  a  Temple  of  Domitiau,  the  latter 
a  Villa  of  Galienus,  which  are  described  to  be  at  nine  miles  from  Rome.^  I 
found  the  Temple  of  Domitian  strip'd  of  it's  ornaments,  remaining  only  a 
large  red  granate  column,  and  a  few  pieces  of  Porphry  Columns,  with  some 
peices  of  Giallo-antico.  This  place  had  probably  been  ruined  by  Galienus  to 
ornament  his  own  Villa,  for  want  of  able  artists  in  that  low  age.  What 
confirms  me  in  this  conjecture  is,  the  quantity  of  duplicate  Statues  found  by 
me  in  this  place,  I  may  venture  to  say  of  all,  and  one  always  inferior  to  the 
other,  consequently  one  original,  the  other  a  Copy  of  some  inferior  artist  in 
the  time  of  Galienus.  In  the  ruins  of  this  Villa  I  found  that  the  precious 
Columns  of  Verd  and  Giall  antique  had  been  plundered  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  probably  to  ornament  their  Churches  in  that  dark  age;  as  to  the 
Statues  I  found  them  much  dispersed,  as  thrown  aside  either  out  of  ignorance 


^  Dallaway  (p.  370)  adds  '  luuchascd  by  Mr.  works,  assigueJ  with  more  or  less  certainty  to 

L[yde]  Browne,  now  at  St.  retersburgli.'     Now  this  site.     (Cf.  Winnefeld,  pi..  158-161). 
at  Pawlowsk.    Winnefehl,  p.  160.  *  A  full  summary  of  the  letter  is  given  by 

-  Mas.   Marble.'^,  ii.  pi.  23.     This  remark,  as  Dallaway  (p.  371).     Hamilton's  letter  to  Lord 

given  by  Dallaway  (p.  371)  has  given  currency  Shelburne  of  Jan.  1,  1772,  was  written  while 

to  an  erroneous  statement  that  there  is  an  in-  the    excavation   was   in   progress   (Lansdowne 

ferior  replica  also  found  at  the  Taiitanello,  in  Calaloyue,  p.  53). 

the  Vatican  (Ellis,    Townlcy  Gallery,  ii.  p.  18  ;  ^  It  is  known  that  Gallienus  had  his  tomb  at 

Newton,  (?/-aro-7iowi«?i  (rMirft;,  No.  139).      See,  this   point   (Anreliua   N iclox,  Epit.    LX.),  but 

however,    Petersen,   Roem.    MMheilunfjen,    x.  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  for  the 

p.  133,  Villa,  though   the   conjecture   is  approved  by 

3  To  Hamilton's  list,  lengtliy  as    it  is,  we  Canina  {Annali,  1852,  p.  300).  The  temple  of 

must  add  an   Ephesian   Artemis    (Vise.   Mus.  Domitiau  is  placed  close  to  the  tomb  of  Gal- 

Pio-Chm.  i.  pi.  31),  a  colossal  head  of  Heracles  lienus   by   Pratilli   (Delia    Via  Appia,  p.    71, 

{Mtis.  Marbles,  i.  pi.   12),  and  numerous  other  Naples,  1745),  who  may  be  Hamilton's  authority. 
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or  spite,  some  of  them  hardly  one  foot  undeiground,  and  often  broke  by  the 
Plough. 

The  first  Statue  of  consequence  that  I  found  was  the  M.  Aurelius  ^  now 
at  Shelburne  House,  considerably  larger  than  life,  and  near  it  the  duplicate 
broke  in  a  thousand  pieces,  with  the  Head  which  I  have  placed  on  Lord 
Shelburne's  Statue  and  which  must  have  been  the  Head  belonging  to  one 
of  those  two  statues  both  of  the  same  size  and  similar  in  every  respect ;  the 
Sculptour  is  good  tho'  not  of  the  first  class.  This  Statue  was  followed  by 
eight  or  ten  smaller  ones  found  on  the  same  day,  which  being  of  middling 
workmanship  and  very  much  broke  may  be  passed  over  as  things  little 
interesting  to  the  curious.  We  shall  therefore  make  haste  to  dig  up  the 
fine  Meleagar^  now  a  principal  ornament  to  Shelburne  House,  and  one  of 
the  finest  things  now  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  too  well  known  to  you  and 
every  person  of  the  true  antique  taste  to  need  my  sounding  it's  praise,  my 
business  at  present  is  to  make  a  meer  catalogue  of  things  found  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity  and  to  refresh  my  own  memory.  A  young  Man  on  Horseback  ^ 
made  next  his  appearance  a  good  deal  hurt  by  time,  but  very  spirited;  this 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Jenkins  and  [is]  now  the  property  of  J.  Smith  Bary,*  Esq. 
The  Discobolus  ^  was  next  brought  to  light  in  good  preservation  in  all  its 
parts  tho'  a  little  coroded  by  time.  The  attitude  in  particular  you  will 
allow  is  one  of  those  happy  productions  of  the  antients  which  cannot  be 
improved,  and  now  calls  the  attention  of  the  curious  who  visit  the  Museo 
Clementino,  where  likewise  the  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis^  holds  a  distin- 
guished place ;  this  is  the  only  peice  of  Sculptor  of  which  I  never  found  the 
duplicate.  Mr.  Corbet's  Venus  ^  was  found  here  which  has  great  merit,  as 
likewise  a  drap'd  Venus,  restored  in  the  character  of  Venus  Victrix  ^  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bary ;  to  which  I  may  add  a  torso  of  Apollo, 
and  a  small  Faun  sitting,  sent  to  Muscovy  by  Monsieur  de  Cock,  one  of  the 
few  to  be  ranked  among  those  of  refined  taste.     Lord  Shelburne's  Amazon  ® 


^  Hamilton  was  less  explicit  in  his  letter  to  are  in  England  in  horse  flesh,  I  declined  sending 

Lord  Shelburne.     'The  head  is  its  own,  though  it:    I  may  add  likewise  on  account  of  its  small 

wanting  part  of  the  neck,  as  I  found  it  near  size  and  difficulty  in  placing  it  in  the  gallery.' 

where  I  found  the  statue,  as  likewise  both  the  Letter  of  Aug.  6,   1772,  Lmisdownc  Catalogue, 

bands,  though  one  of  them  is  much  corroded,'  p.  58. 

etc.       Letter   of  March   4,    1773    {Lansdovnie  ■*  James  Hugh  Smith- Barry,  of  Marbury  Hall. 

CcUalogue,    p.   65).    Cf.  Michaelis,   Lansdowne  »  The  Discobolos   of    Naukydes    (so-called). 

House,  No.  63.  Visconti,  Mm.  Pio-Clem.,  iii.  pi.  26. 

»  Hermes,  Lansdowne  House,  No.  65.  «  Serapis.      Visconti,    Mils.    Pio-Clcm.,    vi. 

'  Michaelis,   Marbury  Hall,    No.    15.     This  pi.  15. 

figure  is  called  by  Dallaway  "  Paris  Equostris,"  ^  Doubtless  John  Corbet,  of  Sundorne  Castle, 

and     by    Clarac    (v.    pi.    810r,     no.     2028c)  Shropshire  (ob.  1817).     Cf.   Murray's  Guide  to 

•Amazoue,*  but  Michaelis  points  out  tliat  the  Shropshire.       'Sundorne     Castle  ...   In     the 

quasi-Phiygian   costume   occurs    only    in    the  drawing-room    is  a  statue    of  Venus,    brought 

restored   portion.       Hamilton   wrote    to    Lord  from  Rome,  for  which  Nollekcns  is  said  to  have 

Shelburne:    'I  have  likewise  sold  him  [Jenkins]  offered  a  thousand  pounds.' 

a  young  figure  with  a  Phiygian  cap,  on  liorse-  «  Clarac,  iv.   pi.  694,  no.   1449b  ;  Michaelis, 

l)ack,    but  considering  it  was  so   much   frag-  Marbury  Hall,  No.  6,  'Elektra.' 

mented,  and  well  knowing  what  nice  judges  we  »  Lansdowne  House,  No.  83. 
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is  likewise  the  fruit  of  the  Colombaro.    These  are  all  that  I  can  recollect  that 
merit  attention. 

This  finished,  I  was  tempted  to  try  my  fortune  at  Porto,  but  neither 
Claudius  nor  Trajan  favored  my  undertakings ;  ^  this  done,  I  wandered 
about  the  Campagna  of  Rome  for  a  whole  winter  without  any  success. 
Eight  ditferent  Cavas  were  begun  and  finished  without  reaping  the  fruits  of 
my  labours,  excepting  Cornazano,  an  estate  of  the  Prince  Gabrielle  where 
I  found  the  Wolf,  and  small  Naval  Victory,  now  in  the  Museum.'^  Next 
year  I  made  some  researches  at  Albano  where  I  found  a  fine  Statue  of  a 
young  Man  without  a  head,  now  in  the  Museum,  a  Comedian  the  property 
of  Cardinal  Albani,  &c. 

During  the  process  of  my  excavations  at  Albano  ^  I  got  acquainted  with 
some  people  of  property  at  Genzano,  who  pointed  out  to  me  some  spots  in 
that  neighbourhood  that  deserved  my  attention.  I  found  that  the  greatest 
part  of  them  had  been  dug  by  the  Cardinal  Lancellotti.  Monte  Cagnolo 
alone  answered  my  expectations.  This  is  a  small  hill  bewixt  Gensano  and 
Civitalavinia,  commands  a  fine  prospect  towards  Velletri  and  the  sea,  and 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  ruins  and  other  things  found  there,  one  must 
judge  it  to  have  been  antiently  part  of  the  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  he 
built  near  the  ancient  Lavinium.  This  spot  had  been  reduced  in  the  lower 
age  to  a  vineyard  and  consequently  striped  of  its  ornaments,  some  of 
which  I  found  thrown  promiscuously  into  one  room  about  ten  feet  under- 
ground, and  they  were  the  following,  viz.,  those  in  your  own  collection, 
the  two  young  Fauns  *  of  exquisite  Greek  sculptor,  and  with  the  names  of 
the  artists  in  Greek,  probably  father  and  son ;  that  of  the  father,  though 
least  entire,  I  think  the  most  masterly  performance.  The  Vase,^  which  I 
found  much  broke,  is  restored  with  great  attention,  as  the  work  deserves, 
being  I  think  in  point  of  general  form  and  taste  of  Sculptor  inferior  to  none 
extant.  Your  Group  of  a  Bitch  caressing  a  Dog*^  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind  ;  the  companion,  being  a  Dog  caressing  a  Bitch,  is  now  much  admired  in 
the  Museo  Clementino.''     The  two  groups  of  Acteon  devoured  by  his  dogs  ^ 


^  '  I  have  had  a  run  of  bad  luck  of  late,  par-  ruins  and  parts  of  broken  columns  of  porphyry, 

ticularly  at  the  Ports  of  Trajan  and  Claudius,  &c.,  &c.'      Letter  from  Rome  of  Sept.  12,  1773. 

where  I  have  found  nothing.'    Letter  of  Feb.  18,  Lansdowiic  Catalogue,  i^.  69. 

1772,  Lansdowne  Catalogue,  p.  56.  *  The   two    Paniski    of     Marcus     Cossutius 

-  i.e.,  in  the  Musco  Pio-Clementino.    For  the  Cerdo.     One  only  of  the  inscriptions  describes 

Victory,  cf.  Chirac,  iv.  pi.  636,  No.  1442;  Helbig,  the  sculptor  as  freedmanof  Marcus,  but  there  is 

No.  367.  no  reason   for  supposing  that  there  were  two 

'  In  1772.      ' .  .  .  tlie   third   [Cava]   is  at  sculptors  of  the  same  name.     Mus.  Marbles,  ii, 

Gensano,  on   the  banks  of  the   lake  of  Nemi.  pis.  33,  43. 

This  I  hope  to  conclude  before  I  return  to  Rome,  *  Vase  with  Bacchanalian  reliifs.  Mus.  Mar- 

though  it  will  cost  me    dear,  as  the  proprietor  hies,  i,  pi.  7. 

is  a  rich  man  and  not  ignorant  of  the  value  of  ^  Mus.  Marbles,  x,  vignette, 

this  spot.'      Letter  from  Albano  of  September  ^  In  the  Room  of  Animals  at  the  Vatican 

30,  1772,  Lansdowne  Catalogue,  p.  61.  (Helbig,  i,  161  ;  Reiuach,  Jit^ertoire  dc  la  Stat., 

'  I  have  just  purchased  a  spot   of  land  under  ii,  p.  759,  Fig.  5). 

Gensano,  of  the  Capitolo  of  St.  Peter's,  where  I  ^  Actaeon  and  his  dogs.     {Mus.  Marbles,  ii. 

hope  to  bring  to  light  hidden  treasures.     It  is  pi.  45).     Hamilton  only  speaks  of  one  group  in 

a  wood  that  has  never  been  touched,   full  of  the    contemporary   letter    to    Lord    Shelbume 
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are  both  spirited  figures,  and  to  the  best  of  Jiiy  remembrance  you  are 
possessed  of  one  of  them.  Two  small  Victory's  Sacrificing  a  BulP  Hke- 
wise  fell  to  your  share,  being  the  best  extant  in  relievo.  Two  other  Dogs 
were  found,  which  I  believe  are  still  the  property  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  it  is 
somewhat  particular  that  so  many  Dogs  should  be  found  in  a  place,^  which 
still  preserves  the  name  of  Monte  Cagnolo,  the  property  of  the  College  of 
S.  Buenaventura^ ;  besides  what  I  have  already  mentioned  to  be  found  in 
one  room,  I  must  not  forget  the  Head  or  Bust  of  a  young  man,  the 
character  of  a  Meleagar,^  which  was  the  first  peice  of  Sculptor  found  on 
Monte  Cagnolo,  and  which  on  account  of  its  great  preservation  you  thought 
would  merit  a  place  in  your  collection.  The  last  and  only  large  Statue  found 
here  was  the  Paris,^  which  is  now  placed  at  Stowe  by  Lord  Temple,  with 
other  fine  Statues,  in  particular  an  Adonis  of  uncommon  beauty,  dug  up  at 
the  Villa  Fonsega  one  of  my  best  Cavas.''  That  of  Nemi  was  not  so  success- 
ful, having  found  the  place  already  dug ;  nevertheless  I  found  that  young 
Cupid  holding  a  Vase  ^  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  in  some 
degree  recompensed  my  trouble. 

Ostia.8 

Being  desirous  of  trying  my  fortune  somewhere  near  the  sea,  I  agreed 
with  Cardinal  Surbelloni,  then  Bishop  of  that  place,  who  granted  me  liberty 


(Letter  of  Jan.  16,  1774,  Lansdjwve  Catalogue, 
J).  70).  On  the  other  liaiul  the  suniniary  list 
(p.  320  below)  gives  a  second  Actacon  as  the 
property  of  Jenkins,  and  the  third  Townlcy 
Inventoiy  says  that  the  replica  'was  purchased 
by  Conite  de  D'Orsi  of  Normandy.' 

1  The  two  Victories  on  bulls  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Mas.  Marbles,  x,  pis.  25,  26.  They  are  com- 
posed to  stand  against  a  wall,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  rolievo. 

^  A  running  greyhound  (Massi,  No.  169)  and 
a  statuette  of  a  dog  from  this  site  (Helbig,  i, 
No.  162)  are  in  the  Room  of  Animals  at  the 
Vatican.  In  the  letter  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
Hamilton  si)eaks  of  a  'dog  scratching  his  car, 
and  a  bitch  in  the  same  attitude.' 

'  In  Townlcy's  first  MS.  inventory  he  states 
that  the  Actncon  was  found  in  the  villa  of 
Antoninus  in  the  garden  of  the  Ccsarini.  Tliis 
is  presumably  an  error. 

*  I  cannot  certainly  identify  this  head,  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  I^ord  Shel- 
burne. Compare  p.  321  :  '  A  Mcleager  with 
the  Petina  '  (sic.).  Can  this  be  a  corruption  of 
Plalanus  ?  The  term  of  Heracles  {Mns.  Marbles, 
ii,  p.  46)  is  described  as  wearing  the  platanus 
(Ad<L  MS.  34,009),  and  the  word  shows  signs 
of  correction.  This  head  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  1776  or  1777  near  Genzano,  in  grounds 
of  the  Cesarini. 

'  Afterwards  (and  still  ?)  at  Hamilton  Palace. 


Michaelis,  Hamilton  Palace,  No.  9;  if.  letkr.sof 
Jan.  16  and  May  1,  1774,  Lansdvwne  Cakiloffue, 
pp.  70,  71. 

Besides  the  sculptures  heie  enumerated, 
Hamilton  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne, '  parts  of  several  very  line  candelabri, 
but  none  as  yet  perfect ...  a  small  figure,  a 
fenuile  Satyr  playing  on  the  pij'C,  a  comedian 
[Mr.  W.  Ellis,  cf.  p.  320],  several  young  boys, 
in  particular  a  young  Bacchus  {Mvs.  Marbles, 
xi,  pi.  38),  and  a  boy  laughing  with  a  bird  'u\ 
his  hands  [Lord  Clive,  cf.  p.  320],  the  same  as 
the  one  at  the  Villa  Borghcse,  but  much  rimr 
and  more  entire.  ...  A  cupid.'  Laruodowuc 
Catalogue,  p.  70.  The  first  Towuley  inventory 
also  assigns  to  this  site  'an  eagle,  near  the  size 
of  life,'  which  can  only  be  the  eagle  {Mits.  Mar- 
bles, X,  pi.  58,  Fig.  2)  said  in  the  second  inven- 
tory to  have  been  sent  '  from  Rome  to  the  late 
Mr.  Beaumont.'  See  also  p.  320  :  '  A  boy  sitting 
with  a  goose  .  .  .   Mr.  [Lyde]  Brown[eJ's.' 

®  The  Villa  Fonseca,  on  the  Caelian  Hill, 
also  gave  the  seated  actor  (Miis.  Marbles,  pi.  43, 
fig.  1). 

^  Lyde  Browne's  collection  was  sold  to  tlie 
Empress  Cathaiinc  II.  (Dallaway,  p.  389),  and 
the  Cupid  is  now  at  Pawlowsk  (Reinnch, 
R4pcrtoirc,  ii,  p.  437,  Fig.  8). 

'  The  excavation  at  Ostia  is  attributed  by 
Dallaway  (p.  376)  to  1792,  but  this  is  mani- 
festly wrong.    Cardinal  Serbelloni  only  held  the 
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to  make  some  trials  in  that  immense  field  of  antiquity.  I  got  as  near  the 
Sea  as  possible,  judging  it  the  most  probable  place  to  find  objects  of  taste. 
We  opened  ground  on  a  spot  now  called  Porta  Marina.  From  the  figure  of 
the  ruins  they  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  publick  Thermae  Maritimae,  and 
from  the  inscriptions  which  were  found  of  an  unusual  size,  it  seems  those 
Baths  had  been  restored  by  different  Emperors  down  to  Constantin.  I  gave 
a  very  elegant  one  of  the  time  of  Trajan  to  Carlo  Albagine,^  but  what  gave 
me  greatest  hopes  was  to  find  some  marks  of  my  friend  Hadrian,  the  great 
protectour  of  fine  arts  and  in  particular  that  of  Sculptour.  I  did  not  remain 
long  in  suspense,  for  the  first  Statue  that  was  brought  to  light  was  the  fine 
Antinous-  in  the  character  of  Abundance,  perhaps  the  finest  of  that  subject 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Bary  tells  me  it  is  arrived  safe  at  his  house  in  England, 
and  where  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  had  the  pleasure  to  consider  it. 
Near  this  Statue  was  found  a  very  indifferent  one  of  an  Esculapius,  and  a 
large  Statue  of  his  daughter  Hygea,^  very  entire,  and  of  a  great  deal  of 
merit ;  this  Statue  was  sold  with  some  other  peices  of  good  Sculptour  to  the 
Langrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  We  found  next  a  most  excellent  Torso  under  the 
knees,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  at  the  Capitol  *  restored  by  Mr.  Le 
Gross,  in  the  character  of  a  Gladiator,  but  as  this  fragment  is  very  imperfect, 
and  a  meer  Torso,  this  able  sculptor  was  led  into  a  mistake  of  restoring  it  as 
a  lying  figure.  N.B.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  tho'  commonly  passes  as 
such.  After  considering  well  this  fine  peice  of  anti(|uity,  I  determined  on 
compleating  it  in  the  character  of  Diomed  carrying  off  the  Paladium,  and  as 
such  recommended  it  to  the  E.  of  Shelburne.^  Little  more  of  consequence  was 


See  of  Ostia  between  April,  177 i,  and  Dec. ,  1775.  Hamilton   is    ii<^lit    in  seeing   the   identity   of 

This  fact  shows  that  the  date  1772  proposed  by  type,  each  torso  being  in  fact  a  fragment  of  a 

Lord  E.  Fitzniaurice  in  correction  of  Dallaway  Myronian  Discobolos.     The  restoration  is  else- 

{Academy,  Aug.  10,  1878,  p.  142)  is  too  early,  where  attributed  to  Monnot. 
and  the  year  1771    (also  given    by   Dallaway,  ^  Lansdowne  House,  No.  89.    For  the  restora- 

p.  354)  is  still  more  so.     In  a  third  place  Dal-  tion  see  Clarac,  v,  pi.  829,  Fig.  2085a.  Hamilton 

laway   names   the   year   1778    (p.    342).       The  wrote  to  Lord  Shelliurne,  with  reference  to  this 

correct  date  is  given  by  Hamilton's  letters  to  singular  invention,   "I  have  never  mentioned 

Shclburne  of  May  1,  1774,  and  April  16,  1775.  to  your  Lordship  one  of  the  finest  things  I  have 

'  The  records  of  inscriptions  found  by  Hamil-  ever  had  in  my  possession,  as  I  was  not  sure  of 

ton  are  very  imperfect  (cf.   C.I.L.,  xiv,  p.  1),  gutting  a  licence  to  send  it  out  of  Rome.     Now 

and  I  do  not  trace  the  very  elegant  one  of  the  that  I  have  got  it  safe  on  boanl  the  Felucca  for 

time  of  Trajan.     Carlo  Albagine  was  a  Roman  Leghorn,  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  it  to 

dealer  in  marble  tables  and  the  Vikc  {Lansdowne  your  Lordship  as  something  singular  and  uncom- 

Cat(do(juc,  [).  76),  promoted  by  Dallaway  (p.  377)  mon.     It  is  a  Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palla- 

to  the  rank  of  Cardinal.     There  is  extant  evi-  dium.  .  .  The  legs  and  arms  arc  modern,  but 

dence  that  the  baths  were  completed  by  Hadrian  restored  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest.     He 

{C.I.L.,  xiv,  98),  and  that  they  were  restored  holds  the  Palladium  in  one  hand,  while  he  de- 

at  intervals  down  to  the  time  of  Valens,  Gratian  fends  liimself  with  the  right  holding  a  dagger, 

and  Valentinian  {C'.l.L.,  xiv,  134,  135,  137).  Your  Lordship  will  ask  me  why  I  suppose  this 

-  Michaelis,  Marbury  Hall,  No.  20.  statue  to  be  a  Diomede.     I  answer  because  it 

*  This  is  no  doubt  the  Hygieia  at  Cassel.  would  be  to  thi  last  degree  absurd  to  suppose 
Roscher,  i,  p.  2790;  Reinach,  Ripcrtoirc,  ii,  it  any  thing  else,  as  I  believe  your  Lordship  will 
p.  298,  Fig.  1.  easily  grant  when  you  see  it.     Every  view  of  it 

*  Bottari,  Mus.  Capilolino,  iii,  pi.  69  ;  Clarac,  is  fine,  &c,"  Letter  of  March  25,  1776.  Lans- 
V,    pi.    858a,   No.   2212;    Helbig,    i.    No.   443.  do w no  Catalogue,  y.  11. 
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found  at  Porta  Marina,  as  I  found  that  others  had  been  there  before  me,  so 
we  proceeded  to  another  Ruin  on  the  sea  shore,  which  from  some  fragments 
found  above  ground  gave  great  hopes.  A  Bath  was  first  discovered  with  tlie 
pavement  of  Verd  antique  and  a  fine  Torso  of  a  young  man  of  which  most  of 
the  other  parts  were  found  mucli  broke,  excepting  the  Head,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  dihgence  made  for  so  interesting  a  discovery.  The  present  Pope 
Pius  VI"'  has  ordered  it  to  be  restored  for  the  Museum.  Your  small  Venus 
holding  a  mirror  ^  is  another  of  the  precious  ornaments  of  this  Bath  ;  four 
of  the  Labours  of  Hercules^  were  found  at  some  little  distance  from  this 
place,  which  being  very  entire,  and  with  their  proper  emblems,  now  add  to 
the  lustre  of  the  Pope's  Museum,  to  which  I  may  add  that  tasty  Tripod  of 
Apollo,^  found  near  where  we  discovered  your  Mother  of  Venus*  and  Muse,^ 
which,  as  they  are  in  every  respect  two  of  my  happiest  discoveries,  I  am  very 
happy  that  they  should  fall  into  so  good  hands  as  your  own,  especially  as  they 
make  part  of  those  select  peices  of  art  which  I  hope  will  in  time  establish  a 
good  taste  in  England. 

During  the  time  of  the  Mai  Aria  at  Ostia,  that  is  to  say  in  the  autumn 
and  month  of  June,  I  used  to  employ  my  men  at  Roma  Vecchia.''  This  is 
an  estate  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  St  John  Lateran,  consisting  of  about 
500  acres  of  ground  about  5  miles  from  Rome,  upon  the  road  to  Albano  and 
that  of  Frascati.  A  considerable  ruin  is  seen  near  this  last  upon  the  right 
hand,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  Villa  of  Domitian's  nurse. 
The  fragments  of  CoUossal  Statues  found  near  this  ruin  confirms  me  in  this 
opinion,  the  excellent  sculptour  found  in  this  place  strengthens  this 
supposition,  among  the  most  precious  of  which  are  your  two  fine  Busts 
with   the   names — viz.    the  Decemvir,^  and  companion,^   and  the  Mercury 


*  Mies.  Marbles,  ii,  jjI.  22,  "  Roma  Vccchia  is  now  identified  with  the 
'  Visconti,    Mus.    Pio-Clem,,     ii.    pis.    5-8.  Villa  Quintiliana  of  Conimodiis,    the  scene  of 

Letter  trf  Lord  Shelburne  of  April  16,   1775.  the  death  of  Cleauder, 

Hclbig,    on  what   authority    I    do   not  know,  '  I.e.   the   bust   {Mxis.  Marbles,  x.    i)l.   16), 

assigns  these  groups  to  the  much  later  cxcava-  dedicated  by  the  Decemviri.     The  first  Towuley 

tions  of  Fagan  at  Ostia  (Fiihrer,  i.  No.  164).  inventory  states  that  it  was  found  by  Gavin 

Tliey  are  duly  credited   to  Hamilton  by  Fea,  Hamilton  at  Konia  Vecchia.     The  second  in- 

Viaggio  ad  Ostia  (1802),  p.  43.  ventory  more  cautiously  says  that  it  was  found 

^  The  punctuation  leaves  the  destination  of  'in  an  excavation  made  near  Rome  in   1776, 

the  tasty  tripod  uncertain,  and  Fea  (loc.  cit.),  the  site  of  which  must  not  as  yet  be  mentioned.' 

states  that  it  went  to  England.      Dallaway's  Hence  the  conjecture  {Mus,  Marbles,  x.  pi.  16, 

summary  here    seems  to  go  astray,    '  Four  of  text ;  Newton,  Gnuco- Roman  Gtcide,  i.  No.  22), 

the  Labours  of  Hercules     .     .     .     are  now  in  that  it  was  found  in  an  illicit  excavation  at 

the  Mus.   Pio-Clem.,  with   the  elegant  Tripod  Rome. 

Apollo '  (aic),  but  I  presume  the  tripod  J/tts.  P/o-  *  I.e.  the   bust,    dedicated   by  L.    Aemilius 

Clem.,  vii.  pi.  41,  to  be  the  one  in  question.  Fortunatus  {Mus.  Marbles,  x.  pi.   15;  Gracco- 

*  The  'Mother  of  Venus'  is  the  Townley  Roman  Guide,  \.  wo.  ^\).  This  bust  has  hither- 
Venus  {Mils.  Marbles,  i.  pi.  8)  which,  strange  as  to  been  assigned  to  Genzano,  on  the  authority  of 
it  seems,  was  not  at  once  identified.  Hamil-  the  second  Townley  inventory.  The  first  Townley 
ton's  interpretation  was  presumably  known  to  inventory,  however,  gives  lloma  Vecchia,  and 
Payne  Knight,  who  calls  the  figure  '  Venus  or  the  letter  to  Lord  Shelburne  is  conclusive,  '  1 
Dione'  {Speciviens,  i.  pi.  41).  In  Townley's  must  now  say  something  relating  to  my  late 
inventories  it  is  Libera  or  Ariadne,  excavations  at  Roma  Vecchia,   four  miles  out 

'  Mus.  Marbles,  iii.  pi.  6.  of  the  Gate  of  St.  John,  where  I  have  found 
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asleep,^  to  which  I  may  add  a  basso  relievo  of  Esculapius  '  size  of  life,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne ;  last  of  all  that  uncommon 
Bacchante  ^  now  the  property  of  the  Hon^'"-  Charles  Greville.  Your  Basso 
relievo  of  the  three  Bacchante  *  was  the  last  and  one  of  the  finest  things  found 
in  this  lucky  spot. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  relation  of  the  many  Cavas  which  proved 
fruitless,  such  as  that  at  Palo  and  the  territory  of  Laricia,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  that  of  Castel  di  Guido,  antiently  called  Lorium,  and  where  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  finished  his  days.  This  place  belongs  to  the  Hospital  of  S. 
Spirito,  about  12  miles  from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia ;  we  had 
hardly  broke  ground  when  an  entire  Statue  of  a  Woman  was  found,  with  her 
head  veiled  and  holding  the  Patera  in  one  hand,  and  a  Cornucopia  in  the 
other  of  middling  workmanship,  it  seems  to  be  a  Pietas.^  This  was  followed 
by  many  other  small  Statues  but  of  indifferent  Sculptour,  and  much  ruined 
excepting  a  small  drapery  figure  representing  a  Domitia  in  the  character  of 
Diana,  which  went  to  the  present  Pope  with  the  Pietas.  In  a  large  Vittina 
filled  with  earth  was  found  a  small  Statue  of  a  Cupid  bending  his  Bow,* 
being  in  the  character  of  Cupid  conqueror  of  Hero's,  as  is  expressed  by  the 
Lion's  skin  on  the  Trunk,  alluding  to  the  spoils  of  Hercules.  This  was  too 
precious  a  Jewel  not  to  finish  in  your  Cabinet,  it  is  by  much  the  finest  of  that 
subject  extant,  and  singular  for  having  the  Hand  holding  the  Bow,  which  all 
the  others  want.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  obvious  in  Antiquity,  and 
from  the  many  repetitions  one  must  judge  it  a  favourite  of  the  Antients,  and 
reduced  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  be  past  improvement.  Enjoy  it 
therefore,  my  dear  Friend,  with  the  many  fine  things  I  have  sent  you,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  a  tasteless  age,  and  never  forget  that  the  most  valuable 
acquisition  a  man  of  refined  taste  can  make,  is  a  peice  of  fine  Greek 
Sculptour. — Addio. 

Here  the  transcript  terminates,  and  we  are  again  thrown  on  Dallaway's 
summary,  evidently  taken  from  the  correspondence  at  a  later  date.  After 
mentioning  the  Cupid,  he  continues  (p.  380)  as  follows : — 

two  entire  busts,  one  of  a  Decemvir,  the  other  at  Gabii  until  1792.     On  the  other  hand  there 

of  L.    Acmilius   Fortunatus,    as  appears  from  is  a  curious  indication  of  confusion  in  the  entry 

the  inscription  on  the  pieduccio.'      Letter  of  as  given  in  Add.  MS.  34,009,  'Found  1775  in 

Feb.  9,  1775.     Lansdmime  Catalogue,  p.  72.  ruins  near  Castilione,  the  country  of  the  Gabii, 

r   *  Endymion.     Mus.  Marbles,  xi.  pi.  43.  five  miles  from  St.  John's  Gate,  on  the  road  to 

*  Lansdowne  House,  No.  2.  Frascati  from  Rome,'     that  is  on   the  site  of 
3  I.e.  the  Ariadne  of  the  Townley  Collection,  Roma  Vecchia.  ,  This  authority  also  assigns  the 

Mus.  Marbles,  n.^X.  2Z.     Cf.  Dallaway,  p.  379,  small   Fortuna  (Mus.   Marbles,    ii.  pi.    18)   to 

'  the  singularly  beautiful  Bacchante,  once  the  Roma  Vecchia. 

property  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Greville,  "  The  type  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Con- 
now  Mr.  Townley.*  cordia  in  the  Torlonia  Collection  (Clarac,  iii,  pi. 

*  Mus.  Marbles,  ii.  pi.  12.  Tlie  Townley  452,  no.  828)  which  is  said  to  have  come  from 
inventories  assign  this  relief  to  Gabii  (or  Casti-  Cavaceppi  (P.  E.  Visconti,  Museo  Torlonia,  no. 
glione),  but  Hamilton's  own  statement  seems  to  208).  I  have  not  recognised  it  in  the  Museo  Pio- 
superscde  that  of  Townley  (cf.   Dallaway,   p.  Clementino. 

335,  from  the  inventory,  and  p.  379,  from  the  '  Mus.  Marbles,  x.  pi.  21. 

letter).     There  is  no  evidence  to  think  he  was 
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'  Mr.  H.  discovered  a  Pericles  at  the  Olivetoof  Tivoli  (now  Mr.  Townley's),^ 
a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Mus.  Pio-Clem.  found  at  the  Lake  of  Castiglione, 
with  the  hehnet.'- 

DaHaway  then  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the  excavations  at  Gabii 
which  he  wronf^ly  dates  1780,  but  we  are  able  to  continue  with  an  autograph 
letter  of  Gavin  Hamilton's,  which  is  in  the  MS.  Stowe,  1020,  also  derived 
from  the  library  of  Thomas  Astle.  The  letter  is  not  addressed,  but  was 
probably  written  like  the  rest,  to  Charles  Townley,  I  have  reproduced  here 
the  exact  punctuation,  as  well  as  the  spelling  and  Latinity  of  the  author, 
since  there  is  no  question  of  error  as  in  the  case  of  the  transcript. 

Rome,  1S"»  Jime  1792.^ 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  just  got  up  after  an  Ague  of  3  Weeks  and  somewhat  weak, 
nevertheless  I  cannot  help  putting  pen  to  paper  and  to  give  you  some  account 
of  my  proceedings  at  the  Cava  of  Gabio,  the  exact  spot  of  which  is  now 
decided  by  the  interesting  inscriptions  I  found  in  that  place,  to  the  great  joy 
of  all  the  antiquarians  here  my  good  fortune  began  with  the  discovery  of  the 
two  fine  busts  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Geta.  I  next  got  into  the  publick 
place  ornamented  with  a  portico,  pedestals  and  statues  of  the  Decurioni  and 
other  magistrates  of  the  Gabini,  with  the  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals,  what 
ofifered  next  was  a  very  large  architrave  and  frize  with  a  very  long  and  curious 
inscription  *  on  it  signifying  that  the  palace  was  built  by  Polycarpus  to  the 
memory  of  Domitia  daughter  of  Domitius  Corbulonus,  there  is  likewise  the 
donation  of  this  palace  with  all  the  statues  and  other  valuable  things  to  the 
city  of  Gabio  but  on  certain  conditions,  I  have  found  fragments  of  at  least 
two  hundred  statues,  but  so  mutilated  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  save  22 
statues  that  are  good  and  worthy  restoring  besides  other  curious  things  of 
different  kinds  and  small  statues  heads  &c.  I  have  three  statues  in  armour 
all  Imperial  that  go  much  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  seen,  a 
drapery  fio-ure  of  a  woman  uncommonly  fine,  a  statue  of  Claudius  and  one  of 
Germanicus  in  fine  preservation,  a  statue  of  Diana  quite  new  and  very  fine  in 
particular  the  head,  but  what  you  would  have  coveted  most  is  a  small  bust  of 
Marcus  Agrippa  size  of  life,  the  finest  extant.  All  these  fine  things  go  to  the 
Prince  Borghese  who  builds  a  place  for  their  reception  at  the  Villa,  with  the 
title  of  the  Museo  Gabino,  and  his  resolution  is  much  applauded  by  the 
publick,  I  mubt  now  tell  you  that  the  city  of  Gabio  was  just  half  way  from 


1  Brit.  Mus.  No.  549.  ^  Tlie  year  has  been  filled  in. 

■^  Visconti,     Mus.     Pio-Clem,     vi.    pi.     29.  •*  Visconti,  Mon.   Gabini,    pi.    17.     The  in- 
According  to  Visconti  (I.e.)  the  two  terminal  scrlption    riin.s    'In  honorem  memoriae  domtis 
busts  of  Pericles  were  found  together  at  Tivoli.  Domitiac  Aucjaslac  Cn.   Domili  Corbulonis  /I.' 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Hamilton's  own  account  etc, 
here  fails  us. 
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Rome  to  Palestiino  near  the  Gate  of  Castiglione,  in  the  Tenuta  di  Pantano 
di  Borghese.^ 

Now  my  dear  Sir  I  am  a  little  tired,  and  my  Cavatore  is  come  in  with 
good  news  from  the  new  Cava  so  I  must  finish  by  assuring  you  that  I  am  at 
all  times  your 

Most  faithful  humble  Servant 

G.  J.  Hamilton 


A  summary  of  the  results  is  annexed  to  the  transcript  of  the  letters.  It 
is  not  clear  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up.  The  information  given  is  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  letters,  but  it  is  not  entirely  based 
on  them.  I  print  here,  however,  a  draft  in  the  Manuscript  volume,  Stowe, 
1020,  from  which  the  list  in  Stowe,  1019  is  clearly  copied,  with  such  abbrevi- 
ations as  are  made  necessary  by  a  smaller  sized  paper.  After  this  list  the 
volume  concludes  with  general  remarks  on  the  Marcus  Aurelius,  here  said  to 
be  in  Astle's  possession. 


Ancient  Marbles  found  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  in  various  Ruins  near  Rome 

since  1769. 


Stahies. 


A  Nemesis  4  feet  high           

Found  in 

A  Theseus-  putting  on  his  Siindal   ... 

the  Pantenello 

A  Paris 

Lolli's  ground  . 

A  Groiipe  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 

in  Hadrian's 

An  O.siris  in  Paragon            

Villa  Tivoli. 

An  Isilis'  Ditto         

1769. 

A  Ptolomy       

^  A  Cupid          

/  Mar.  Aurelius  Colossicon      

A  D".^     Bad 

Tor  di  Coloni 

Equestrian  of  Paris.     Small  Life    ... 

baro.  9  miles 

Apollo.     Small  Life  ■ 

from  Rome     ■ 

A  Discobolus 

on  the  Fras- 

A  Venus          

cati  Road 

Venus  Draped 

A  Faun.     Small         

.  An  Amazon     



. .   ._  _ 

The  Posscssm-a. 

Mus  Clementinum. 

Lord  Shelburn. 

Ditto. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

M'. 

Talbot. 

M'. 

Cock,  Petersburg. 

Ld. 

Shelburn. 

[M- 

.  Astle.] 

M'. 

Barry. 

M'. 

Cock. 

Mus  Clementinum. 

M'. 

Corbet. 

M'. 

Barry. 

M'. 

Cock. 

Lord  Shelburn. 

1  The  valuable  proceeds  of  the  last  excava- 
tion, which  were  described  by  Visconti  {Monv,- 
nunti  Gahini  della  Villa  Pinciana)  are  now  in 
the  Louvre.  Visconti  {I.e.  p.  6)  says  that  Prince 
Marco  Antonio  Borghese  was  moved  '  d'iuani- 
mire  cou  nobili  condizioui  i  '•cntativi  che  il 
celebre  pittore  scozzese  sig.  Gavino  Hamilton, 
solertissimo  ed  indcfesso  cercatore  d'antichitA, 
desiderava  fare  neU'ampio  tenitoro,  detto 
appuiito  dal  vicin  lago,  Pantan  de'  Griflfi,  etc,' 
This  lake  or  swamp  \va.s  an  old  volcanic  crater, 


and  has  since  been  drained.     The  Diaua  is  the 
well  known  Diana  of  Gabii  (Visconti,  I.e.  pi. 
12,  Fig.  32).     For   the  Agrippa  see  Visconti, 
I.e.  pi.  3,  Figs.  2  and  2a. 
'  Or  '  Cincinnatus.' 
'  Sic.     Perhaps  '  An  Isis  in  Ditto.' 
*  In  the  draft  Stowe,  1020,  no  name  of  an 
owner  is  given,  but  the  bust  is  described  as 
*  Bad. '     The    epithet  has    been  inserted  and 
erased,  and  the  owner's  name  has  been  inserted 
in  Stowe,  1019. 
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Cornizan.i 
AlUaun 


Moil  to  Cagiiolo  [ 
liotwixt  Goii- 
znno  k  L:iiin- 

viiim  part 

of  Ant.  Pius's 

Villa 

f 


Monte 
Cagnolo 


Nemi 


Ostia 


Roma  Yecchia   ( 

5  Miles        I 

from  Rome      I 


A  Suiall  Naval  Victory         

A  Young  Man  restored  as  Aelius  Caes. 

A  Scenic  Figure 

A  Faun  4  feet  with  Greek  Inscrcription     ... 

A  D».  with  D° 

Groupe  of  a  Bitch  caressing  a  Dog 

A  groupe  of  Actaeon  seiz'd  by  2  Dogs 

AD" 

Groupe  of  a  Dog  caressing  a  Bitch  ... 
A  Boy  sitting  with  a  Goose  ... 
A  Boy  with  a  Bird     ... 

A  Scenic  Figure.     Small 

A  Dog  scmtchiug  his  Ear.    ... 

A  Do.  D"  

A  Groupe  of  Genii  sacrificing  a  Bull.     Small 

AD".  D" 

A  Paris  presenting  the  Apple.     Large 

A  Cupid  holding  a  Scollop  Shell     

Antinous  with  the  Cornu-Copia.     large  life 

An  Esculapius.     Bad.  

Igaeia.     Large  life 

An  Athlette     

A  Diomedes     ... 
A  Venus.  4  feet  6  in. 
The  Nymph  Dionea   ... 

Thalia.     Pastoral  Muse         

Hercules  with  the  Cerberus  ... 

D**.  fighting  the  Hydra         

D°.  killing       

D".  Carrj'ing  the  Bull  

An  Adonis  asleep 

A  Bacchante  with  the  Tygre 

A  Pietas  with  the  Patera  and  Veilled 
Domitia  in  Character  of  Diana,     small  life. 
Cupid  of  Thespis  *  with  the  Bow.     Small. 
Five  others  ruined. 


Tlic  Possessors. 

Wus  Clemcntinum. 

D". 
Card.  Albani. 
M'.  Townlcy. 

D» 

D" 

D» 
M'.  Jenkins 
M.  Clemcntinum. 
M'.  Brown's 
Lord  Clive 
M'.  Welbore  Ellis. 
M^  Jenkins. 

D" 
M'.  Townley. 

D". 
Lord  Temple's,  Stow. 
M^  Brown. 
M'.   Bany. 

Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Mus.  Clementin™. 
Lord  She  1  burn. 
M'.  Townley. 

D°. 

Do. 
M.  Clementinum. 

D". 

D°. 

D». 

M'.  Townley 
M"".  Gre\ille 

Mus  Clementinum. 

D". 
M'.  Townley. 


Busts. 


'  A  Philosopher,  unknown      

M.  Clementinum 

Hadrian           

D°. 

Caracalla          

Card.  A(l)bani 

Villa 

L.  Verus          

Do. 

Hadriani 

Minerva 

Lord  Shelbum 

Pantanella 

Hadrian           

M'.  Mansel  Talbot 

Sabina 

Do. 

L  Verus           

M'.  Lyde  Brown 

Tordi 

'  Jupiter  Serapis            

A  Young  Decemvir  with  an  inscription     ... 
-  Of  L  :  iEmil :  Fortunatus.    So  inscribed 

M.  Clementinum 

Colomba 

M'.  Townley. 

ro 

Do. 

Thespiae. 
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Villa 
Hiidriani 

in  the 

rmitinel- 

la 


D» 


Monte 
Cagnola 


Heads. 

All  Athlottc     ... 

Mciielaus,     Bclon;.;(.'il  to  a  Gronpu 

Plato.     Sui>i>o.scd 

Head  in  lied  Marble 

Antinous  in  Character  ol'  Osiris 

Juba  as  a  Mauritaiiian 

AiiL  Pius 

Caracalla 

Antiiiou.s  with  a  Vine  Wreath 

D".  in  Clmracler  of  Osiris    ... 

Mercury 

Bacchus 

Berenice 

Athlcttc  with  a  wreatli 

Muse    ... 

Juno     .. 

Antinous 

Pomiwy 

Lucilla  

Juno     

Jupiter 

Philosopher  unknown 
Caracalla 

D° 

Faustina  Jun'. . .         

Diomedcs 

D° 

Hercules.    Colossal 

Seven  sent  to  Germany 

A  Melcager  with  the  Pctina  • 


The  Possessors. 

W 

Greville 

M. 

Clenientinuni 

D". 

D". 

Card.  Albuni 

M. 

Cleineutiuuni. 

D». 

D». 

Lord  Shelburn 

D«. 

DO. 

D". 

D". 

D". 

D". 

M' 

Cock,  Petersburg 

Duke  of  Dorset. 

D". 

Jenkins 

DO. 

DO. 

DO. 

DO. 

DO. 

D°. 

M' 

.  Townley. 

M. 

Clenientinum 

M' 

Townley 

M^ 

Townley 

Miscellanies. 

In  the  Pantinella  a  Vase  with  Peacocks,  Do.  with  Fish,^  a  Kam's  head,  a  Grey  houud,  a  Stag's 
head  Red  Marble,  an  Ibis  in  Do.  plac'd  in  the  Museum  Clumentinuni. 

A  Sphin.K  in  green  Basaltc  at  Card.  Albaui's,  a  black  Bas  relief*  at  Lord  Shelburn's,  at 
Carnazano  a  Wolf,  in  the  Mus.  Clementinuin — A  Vase  with  Baccliaualians  found  at  Monte 
Cagnola,  at  M'.  Townley's,  a  Bass  Relief  of  Calchas  Priest  of  Apollo  found  with  the  Bacchanalians 
at  Roma  Vccchia. 

A.  H.  Smith. 


'  See  p.  314.        *  There  was  only  one  vase — see  above,  p.  309.        ^  Lansdowue  House,  No.  76. 
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A    NEW   HITTITE   INSCRIPTION. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  "  Hittite  "  inscription  was  one  of  tlie  more  solid 
results  of  a  short  and  too  hurried  journey  in  Asia  Minor  which  I  made  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Crowfoot  during  July  and  August  of  last  year,  and  its  publication 
may  not  be  inopportune  at  a  moment  when  fresh  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  this  species  of  script  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete. 

After  a  rather  abortive  attempt  to  re-explore  the  obscure  and  rugged 
borderland    between    Lycaonia  and   Pamphylia,   the     net    result    of  which 
was  the   discovery  of  just  enough  to    make    the    topography    of   this  dark 
corner    even    less    intelligible   than    before,    we    turned  towards  Cappadocia, 
where    we    had    hopes    of  finding    at   least    some  prc-Hellenic    monuments. 
Years  ago  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Hogarth  had  heard  a  report  of  what 
was  presumably  a  Hittite  inscription  near  Nev-shehcr  (Soandos),  a  town  two 
days'  journey  west  of  Caesareia  Mazaca  :  important  things  were  said  to  have 
turned  up  near  the  latter  city  since  M.   Chantre's  visit :  and  we  learnt  also 
of  the  existence  of  hieroglyphic  stones  at  Arapison  (Zoropassos)  on  the  Halys. 
At  Nev-sheher  we  parted  company  for  a  time,  Mr.  Crowfoot  going  to  Caesareia 
on  what  turned  out  to  be  a  fruitless  quest,  while  I  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Halys.     At  Arapison  I  had  no  luck,  but  another  traveller  may  be  more 
fortunate.     Apparently  there  had  been  two  Hittite  stones  in  the  town,  which 
had  been  found  at  a  neighbouring  village  and  were  held  in  private  possession. 
Unfortunately   one  of  them   had   recently  been   seized   by  the  authorities  for 
transport  to  Constantinople  (that  it  has  arrived  there  it  would  be  rash   to 
conclude)  ;  the  other  I  believe  is  still  in  the  town,  but  nothing  would  induce 
the  owner  to  admit  that  he  now  possessed  it :  it  had  been  taken  from  him, 
he  said.     So  far  fortune  did  not  smile  upon  me,  but  further  inquiries  elicited 
the  information  that  there  was  not  far  off  a  "  written  rock  "  with   wonderful 
characters   inscribed  on  it,  which  more  than  one  enlightened  hodja  had  failed 
to  interpret.     My  hopes  rose  and  we  rode  away  towards  Tuz  Keui  to  see  it. 
Slowly  and  laboriously  we  dragged  our  horses  and  ourselves  up  a  projecting 
rocky  ridge  to  find    on  the  summit  a    wretched    Christian   graffito !     With 
unspeakable  mortification  we  trudged  down  to  Tuz   Keui  amid  a  blinding 
dust-storm,  which  made  the  misery  of  that  day  complete.     Next  morning  we 
fared    better.      Still   another   written  rock    was    reported   at  a    village    two 
liours  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Halys,  and  with  chastened  expecta- 
tions we  set  out  to  examine  it.      About  G  miles  or  10  kilometres  N.N.W.  of 
Tuz  Keui,  on  the  brow  of  the   ridge  which  slopes  gently  up  from    the  river, 
lies  the  little  village  of  Karaburna  on  the  direct  road  from  Nev-sheher  via 
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Arapisou  to  Kir-sheher  (Mocissos).  Just  beyond  the  village  the  road  runs  by 
the  base  of  a  hill,  rising  to  the  height  of  880  feet  above  it,  which  bears  clear 
traces  of  an  ancient  fortress.  Round  the  summit  of  this  hill  runs  a  wall  of 
slieer  rock,  unbroken  except  to  some  extent  on  the  west  side  and  more 
especially  on  the  north,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  wall  built 
of  irregular,  rough  stones  laid  on  each  other,  with  smaller  stones  filling  up 
the  interstices.  On  the  east  side,  below  what  was  apparently  the  gateway, 
there  is  an  underground  passage,  now  blocked  up,  which  possibly  led  down  to  a 
well,  like  the  underground  staircases  at  Aniasia  and  Karalar  (in  Galatia), 
which  lead  down  to  a  water-supply  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  (J.  U.S.  189i>, 
p.  55  f ) ;  and  on  a  shelf  of  rock  on  the  left  of  the  gateway  our  inscription 
is  engraved.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
situation  of  this  fortress,  which  commands  tire  direct  road  between  Pteria 
(Boghaz  Keui),  Tyana  (Kizli  Hissar),  and  the  Cilician  Gates.  Near  the  line 
of  this  road  there  nre  doubtless  other  remains  of  the  "  Hittite  "  period  to  be 
found  :  only  the  other  day  we  heard  a  report  of  a  new  inscription  not  far 
from  Bulgar  Ma'den. 

Our  inscription  (which  is  incised,  not  cut  in  relief)  must  be  of  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  but  it  is  of  no  small  interest  as  showing  a  very  advanced 
stage  in  the  development  towards  purely  linear  forms.  It  is  evidently 
written  houstro2)hedo7i.  The  surface  of  the  rock  \vas  not  carefully  smoothed 
(hence  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  good  impression)  and  the  engraver 
seems  to  have  gone  to  work  without  a  proper  calculation  of  the  space 
required,  so  that  part  (B)  of  the  lowest  band  had  to  be  engraved,  for  want 
of  room,  outside  the  limit  of  the  upper  bands.  It  should  follow  at  the 
left-hand  end  of  the  lowest  band,  but  in  the  illustration  is  placed  below, 
owing  to  exigencies  of  space.  The  inscription  is  not  in  as  good  a  state  of 
preservation  as  could  be  wished  :  the  symbols  were  to  a  large  extent  covered 
over  with  an  encrustation  of  lichen,  which  had  to  be  removed  before  they 
could  be  deciphered,  and  in  one  or  two  parts  they  are  so  much  worn  away  as 
to  be  altogether  illegible.  I  first  made  a  careful  copy,  then  took  a  squeeze, 
and  afterwards  revised  and  improved  the  copy.  The  impression  turned  out 
better  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  I  liave  made  the  drawing  directly 
from  it,  using  the  copy  to  help  out  or  to  confirm  the  reading.  The  scale  of 
the  illustration  is  about  ■^.-  of  the  original.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Cowley  of  the  Bodleian  Library  for  carefully  comparing  my  drawing  with 
the  impression  and  suggesting  some  important  improvements. 

J.  G.  C.  Anderson. 
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The  two  cultus  monuments  whose  existence  is  bonne]  up  with  the  solid 
rock  on  whicli  the  Erechtheion  stands  have  always  been  eagerly  sought  for  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  used  as  fixed  points  from  which  to  determine 
the  complicated  plan  of  the  temple. 

Perhaps  the  '  salt  spring'  has  attracted  less  attention  than  the  'trident- 
mark.'  Boetticher  ^  supposed  it  to  lie  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  middle 
chamber,  where  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  communicating  with  a  still  deeper  cleft, 
even  now  collects  water  after  a  shower.  As  Pausanias  states  that  the 
'  spring,' was  ei'Soi/  this  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  spot,  unless  we  prefer  to 
locate  it  in  the  West  Hall,  and  to  suppose  that  it  was  destroyed  when  the 
cistern  was  built.^  It  is  true  that  J.  Fergusson  ^  placed  the  '  spring '  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  West  CeDa,  but  this  is  quite  an  arbitrary  hypothesis, 
and  appears  untenable,  because  the  rock  has  here  a  fall  towards  the  outside 
through  the  opening  which  pierces»the  north  wall  and  leads  into  the  crypt 
under  the  nortli  porch.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  passing  that  to  call  the  ddXaaaa 
'Epe^Ov^'i  a  '  spring'  is  a  mistake.  No  colour  for  this  rendering  is  given  by 
the  literary  evidence,  where  (f>peap  or  ddXacraa  occurs,  and  it  is  geologically 
impossible  that  there  should  be  a  spring  at  this  spot.  It  is  well  known  that 
springs  on  the  Acropolis  appear  only  where  the  limestone  rests  on  the  clay 
schist.  There  is  nothing  hei'e  but  the  surface  of  the  rock.  It  was  therefore 
probably  only  a  well,  and  possibly  even  only  a  cistern,^  for  which  divine 
origin  was  claimed. 

Tetaz  supposed  he  had  discovered  the  marks  of  the  god's  trident.  The 
opening  (about  1  m.  31  square)  in  the  floor  of  the  north  porch  has  long  been 
known.  Borrmann  ^  regards  it  as  undoubtedly  antique.  Below  this  opening 
the  rock  is  rough,  showing  a  few  small  clefts  and  holes  (the  best  illustration 
is  in  the  Praktika,*'  PI.  3).  There  are  three  small  holes  lying  on  a  curve, 
and  a  fourth,  larger  and  more  irregular,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  others. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  trident-mark  is  to  be  found  among  these. 
This  hypothesis  has  been  vigorously  controverted,  especially  by  Boetticher 
(loc.  cii.  p.  192),  but  his  criticism  found  few  adherents  because  it  was  con- 


'  C.     Boetticher,    Untcrsitchungen    auf    dcr  *  J.  G.  Frazor,  Pausanias,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

AkropoUs,  p.  196.  s  Athen.  MiUhcil,  vi.  p.  381. 

"^  A.    S.    Cooley,   Amcr.    Journal  of  Archac-  ^  UpaKTiKo.  t^s  iir\  toC  'Eptx^*'"''  ^Tirpor^j, 

olocpj,  iii.  (1899),  p.  392.  Athens,  1853.   German  translation  in  Thiersch's 

3  J.  Fergusson,  Transact,  of  the  R.   Inst,   of  EpikHsis,  {Abhandl.   d.   haycr.  Akad.  d.   Wiss. 

Prit.  Architects,  1875-6.  i.  CI.  viii.  Bd.  ii.  Abth.,  Miinchen,  1857). 
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sidered  too  rationalistic ;  believers  often  see  what  is  hidden  from  others  ! 
Borrmann  {loc.  cit)  states  the  possibility  in  words  which  sharply  define  the 
question  at  issue  :  "  Since,  therefore,  the  existence  of  an  opening  in  the 
stcreobate  of  about  Im,  31  square  is  proved,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  relation  subsists  between  this  opening  and  the  apartment  or  space 
under  it  which  was  accessible  from  inside,  and  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  cracks  in  the  rock  with  Poseidon's  marks  gains  significance."  Others 
have  expressed  the  same  view  with  even  greater  decision  {e.g.,  Furtwiingler, 
Urcistd-wcrkc,  p.  195),  and  Boetticher's  contrary  opinion  seems  to  be  almost 
forgotten. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons  which  make  strongly  against  the 
identification  of  these  holes  with  the  trident-mark.  The  chief  reason  why 
it  is  supposed  to  be  here  is  that  the  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  north  porch 
was  evidently  planned  on  purpose  to  make  it  possible  to  look  down  and  see 
what  was  below ;  but  only  hvo  of  the  holes  in  question  lie  exactly  under  the 
opening.  We  must  assume  a  border  to  the  opening  (Dijrpfeld  suggests  an 
altnr),  and  this  would  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  see  the  third  hole.  Again, 
the  three  holes  do  not  accurately  correspond  to  punctures  made  by  a  trident, 
for  they  are  set  on  a  curve  and  at  unequal  distances  from  each  other. 

All  this  might  be  waived  as  inconclusive  were  it  not  that  the  philological 
evidence  is  strongly  against  the  common  view.  Pausanias  (I,  20,  C)  speaks 
of  a  ayrjfxa  Tpiaivr)<; ;  "  the  form  of  a  trident."  Now  three  holes  do  not 
reproduce  the  form  (a^VM''^)  of  ^  trident;  they  can  at  most  give  the  mai'Jc  or 
trace  {orjfxa)  of  a  trident.  If  then  we  accept  the  holes  under  the  north 
porch  as  the  Poseidon  mark  we  must  adopt  Gottling's  reading '  crrj/xa,'  instead 
of  the  usual  reading  "  a-yfji-ia,"  which  is  otherwise  beyond  suspicion.  The 
passage  of  Hegesias  (Strabo  IX,  p.  896),  to  7r€ptTTrj<;  Tpiaivrjq  cKeiOi  arjixelov 
(symbol),  is  no  argument  for  the  change.  The  mark  could  be  called  a  sign 
(a-r]fjL€iov),  whether  it  was  in  the  actual  foim  of  a  trident  or  merely  consisted  of 
three  punctures.  If  a  scribe  erroneously  wrote  o-'^Pjfia  for  ai]/j,a  he  substituted 
a  longer  and  more  significant  word  for  a  shorter  and  less  significant  one. 
Manuscript  mistakes  are  usually  made  in  an  opposite  sense,  i.e.,  a  less 
significant  word  is  introduced.  Hence  we  ought  to  have  very  strong  reasons 
before  correcting  o-^^yu-a  (as  it  stands)  to  aijfia ;  in  fact  the  presence  of  such 
an  error  here  would  seem  almost  inconceivable. 

Ketaining  then  the  reading  a-)(ri^a  as  beyond  suspicion,  we  must  reject 
the  identification  of  the  trident  mark  with  the  three  holes  in  question,  and 
we  shall  be  the  more  amply  justified  in  doing  so  if  we  can  point  out  anywhere 
else  marks  in  the  living  rock  which  have  the  actual /o?'7ri  of  a  trident.  Such 
a  monument  exists  in  the  corner  between  the  west  transverse  wall  and  the 
(more  recent)  north  long  wall,  just  in  front  of  the  so-called  'postern'  in 
the  north  wall.  The  accompanying  illustrations  are  reproductions  from 
photographs,  but  unfortunately  the  monument  itself  cannot  be  well  photo- 
graphed because  of  the  confined  space.^     The  wall  which  appears  in  the  upper 


^  The  details  liavc  therefore  been  sliglitly  .strciigtliencd  in  the  rcjiroduction. — Edd. 
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left-hand  corner  of  Fig.  1  is  the  old  west  transverse  wall.  Inasmuch  as  the 
picture  must  be  taken  from  above,  the  middle  prong  (h)  does  not  appear 
distinctly  in  the  print,  yet  in  the  rock  it  is  fjuite  deep  and  clear,  though 
broader  and  shnllowcr  than  the  two  outer  prongs  {a,  c).  The  two  outer 
prongs  of  the  trident  {a,  c)  are  easily  recognised.  They  are  slightly  curved, 
about  60  cm.  long  and  30  cm.  deep,  but  .shallower  towards  the  point.s. 
Between  these  two  is  the  middle  prong  {h),  somewhat  shallower  than 
the  otherS;  a  little  shorter,  not  curved,  and  having  a  broader  base  at  the 
point  of  attachment.  The  three  prongs  arc  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
deep  cleft  representing  the  cross-bar.  This  cleft  is  small  and  narrow,  but 
very  deep,  and  is  continued  beyond  the  prongs  on  the  cast  side.  The  con- 
tinuation however,  as  the  photograph  shews,  does  not  much  affect  the  general 
design.    We  have  here  a  real  a'xfjfia  Tpiaivrjij,  and  Pausanias'  use  of  the  word 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.' 2. 


a-xvH'^^  accurately  corresponding  to  fact,  is  a  fresh  proof  of  his  being  an  eye- 
witness. 

Again,  Petersen  ^  has  laid  stress  on  the  point  that  the  trident  symbol  is 
more  suitably  placed  inside  the  sanctuary  than  outside;  and  it  is  quite 
allowable,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  apply  the  word  evSov  not  only 
to  the  salt- well  but  also  to  the  axvf^^y  which  occurs  after  the  parenthesis. 
The  OdXaaa-a  and  the  a-xVH'f^  were  closely  related  and  are  mentioned 
togfether. 


'  Roottichcr  (Untcrsuchungen,  p.  194  ff. ) 
maintained  th.-xt  the  rock  fcnindation  in  the 
central  space  had  been  purposely  licwn  away. 
This  is  however  not  the  case.    To  avoid  arguing 


.solely  from  appearances,  I   may  refer  to  Rorr- 
maun,  Athen.  Mitth.  vi.  p.  382  ff. 
2  Athcn.  Milth.  x.  p.  3. 
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The  purpose  served  by  the  crypt  under  the  north  porch  and  by  the 
passage  leading  from  it  to  the  interior  of  the  temple  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  crypt  contains  the  trident-marks,  its  size  and 
shape  make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  could  have  been  its  only  use. 
For  the  crypt  has  a  kind  of  vestibule,  a  quadrangular  intermediate  chamber 
(as  shewn  in  the  Praktika,  §  25)  between  it  and  the  passage.  The  shape 
of  the  vestibule  was  evidently  chosen  for  some  definite  reason.  A  massive 
slab  of  marble  forms  the  roof,  and  a  large  block  of  poros  stone,  which  projected 
from  the  interior  into  the  vestibule,  has  been  cut  out  to  make  more 
room. 

The  existence  of  the  passage  has  usually  been  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  second  approach  to  the  trident  moiuiment,  and  it 
has  been  called  a  '  door '  or  a  '  postern.'  It  cannot,  however,  have  been  meant 
to  serve  as  a  real  door- way  for  human  beings,  even  on  rare  occasions.  For  its 
lieight  (1  m.  22)  is  quite  insufficient,^  and  besides  it  is  built  in  a  very 
careless  style.  Blocks  of  marble  are  certainly  used,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
solidity,  not  because  they  were  meant  to  be  seen.  Of  the  two  blocks  at  the 
left  side  (looking  from  the  exterior)  the  lower  is  quite  rough  and  the  upper 
is  smoothed ;  while  of  the  three  blocks  at  the  right  side  the  middle  one  is 
smoothed  and  the  upper  and  lower  are  rough.  Indeed  it  appears  that  old 
blocks  were  used  up  in  the  buildings,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  differences  in  workmanship.  The  lower  block  on  the  left  side  was 
evidently  not  made  for  the  place  it  occupies ;  its  rough  surface  is  turned 
outwards,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  this  surface  is  an  old  clamp-hole,  and 
on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  smoothed,  and  a  strip  of  which  is  left  free  by 
the  superposed  block,  there  is  an  old  mortise-hole. 

Towards  the  exterior  the  passage  widens  and  becomes  the  vestibule 
already,  mentioned.^  The  corner  of  the  vestibule  next  to  the  blocks  of  the 
passage  does  not  form  a  straight  edge,  for  the  stones  here  are  put  together 
in  a  complicated  and  irregular  way.  The  blocks  of  the  vestibule  are  of  poros, 
and  here,  too,  old  material  seems  to  have  been  employed,  for  one  of  the  two 
lower  stones  on  the  left  has  an  edge  worked  for  fitting,  and  the  other 
has  not. 

The  great  marble  slab  forming  the  roof  of  the  vestibule  has  an  almost 
semicircular  hole  (25xl2'5  cm.)  at  the  edge  next  the  temple  wall.  Julius^ 
supposes  this  hole  to  be  antique,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  way  it  is 
wrought  shews  the  hole  to  have  been  made  before  the  stone  was  placed 
in  position,  and  he  thinks  its  purpose  was  to  give  air  and  light  to  the 
space  below  the  slab.  But  the  Praktika  (§  25)  most  decidedly  pronounce 
it  modern.  '  This  slab  has  ...  a  runnel  which  used  to  convey  the  water  from 
above  into  the  cavity  of  the  vault.     The  runnel  is  modern,  and  so  also  is 


>  This  is  the  height  of  the  left  .side.     The  »    Sec    the    ilhistiation    iu    the    Praktika, 

right  side  goes  deeper  (1  m.  6G),  but  of  course  PI.   3,   2.      Jahn-Michaelis,    Pausaniac  descr. 

the  left  side  is  the  one  to  reckon  by,  as  in  the  arcis,  PI.  VI.  C. 

Praktika.  3  l   Julius,  Dax  Ercchthcion,  p.  25. 
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an  opening  in  the  temple  wall  just  over  the  runnel  placed  so  as  to  shoot  the 
water  into  it.'  Relying  on  this  definite  information,  and  considering  besides 
the  careless  style  of  work  which  in  my  opinion  makes  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  hole  was  pierced  after  the  slab  was  in  position,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  runnel  is  of  later  date  than  the  structure.  We  may  note  in  addition 
that  an  opening  for  light  would  more  naturally  have  been  pierced  in  the 
middle  of  the  passage,  than,  as  here,  on  the  right  side. 

As  to  the  crypt  proper  and  the  modern  breach  through  the  eastern 
foundation  of  the  north  porch,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is 
known. 

These  facts  cannot  be  explained  merely  by  supposing  the  trident-mark 
to  be  situated  under  the  north  porch.  This  explanation  has  been  felt  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  accordingly  others  have  been  suggested.  Fowler's  ^  idea 
that  the  sacred  snake  lived  in  the  crypt  is  attractive,  for  we  have  to  find 
accommodation  for  the  snake  somewhere  in  the  Erechtheion.  The  eTrtfiyjiua 
(Herod.  VIII.  41)  might  be  offered  through  the  opening,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  pious  visitor  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  genius  of  the 
Citadel. 

Two  more  points  must  be  noticed  which  help  to  clear  up  the  question. 
It  is  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the 
West  Cella.  Through  this  opening  Pausanias,  like  other  visitors,  would  see 
the  a')(rj^a  rptaivrjq  below  on  the  solid  rock.  It  must  have  been  quite  dark 
in  the  cella  and  still  darker  in  the  crypt,  but  the  o-p^>}/Aa  receives  some  light 
from  the  passage  in  the  north  wall,  which  is  just  opposite.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  why  the  passage  was  made  with  a  rather  wide  opening.  Again,  it 
may  be  asked  why  the  opening  in  the  north  porch  does  not  lie  close  to  the  wall ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  inner  edge  of  the'  opening  is  flush  with  the 
euthynteria,  and  if  an  altar  was  placed  there,  as  has  been  supposed,  it  was 
convenient  that  it  should  stand  free.  Besides,  it  is  even  possible  that  the 
passage  served  as  a  channel  to  lead  off  the  overflow  of  water  from  the 
6d\a<T<Ta,  although  all  traces  of  an  artificial  channel  have  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  the  vicissitudes  which  the  structure  has  undergone.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  rock  foundation  slopes  towards  the 
outside. 

Since  the  solid  rock,  with  which  the  sacred  monuments  were  incor- 
porated, lay  at  some  depth  under  the  floor  of  the  West  Cella(the  trident 
mark  is  Im.  9  below),  a  kind  of  crypt  or  natural  lower  story  was  thus  formed, 
and  openings  must  have  been  made  in  the  cella  floor  through  which  the 
trident  mark  and  the  water  could  be  seen.  What  Pausanias  sa3s  about  the 
BiirXovv  OLKr]fia  always  used  to  be  referred  to  this  crypt.^  But  as  this 
interpretation  has  been  again  attacked  in  quite  recent  times,  I  am  reluctantly 

'  Papers  of  the  Amcr.  School  at  Athens,  i.       Diirpfelcl,    Athcn.    MiUh.    xii.    p.     58.      Miss 
p.  228.  Ilanisoii,  Myth,  and  Mon.   of  Athens,  p.  493, 

-'    E.ij.     Boettichcr,      Utitrrsuch.,      p.      193.       and  others. 
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obliged  to  attempt  one  more  explanation  of  the  passage   in   Pausanias  whicl\ 
has  excited  so  nmcli  controversy.^ 

Pans.  I,  26,  0.  "Ectti  Se  Kal  oikij/jlu  'KpixOecov  KaXovfievovr  This 
sentence  is  ambignons ;  the  word  'Epe)(^deiov  could  be  applied  to  the 
Erechthens-cella  just  as  well  as  to  the  whole  temple,  and  the  word  oiKr)/j,a  to 
a  separate  chamber  just  as  well  as  to  the  whole  building,  tt/oo  Se  Trj^  eaoBov 
A<o?  ian  /Scofxb'i  'Tttutov,  k.  t.  \.  Which  entrance  is  this  of  the  three  ? 
Unfortunately  the  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos  cannot  bo  located,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  to  warrant  our  identifying  it  with  the  /Sw/ao?  tov  6vi]-)(pv.^  Each 
of  the  three  doors  has  been  suggested.  The  door  of  the  caryatid  porch  is 
tlic  most  unlikely,  and  the  arguments  of  Michaulis'*  in  its  fiivour  have 
been  refuted  by  Petersen.^ 

The  most  usual  theory  is  that  the  entrance  referred  to  by  Pausanias  is 
the  richly  decorated  north  door.  Lately,  however,  Cooley,  corroborated  by 
Dorpfcld,  has  tried  tt)  prove  that  the  entrance  called  simply  i)  e<7o8o<i  must 
be  the  cast  entrance.^  If  we  accept  this  interpretation,  oiKr)/j.a  must  refer 
to  the  whole  temple,  while  on  the  otlier  hand  if  ol'Krjfia  refers  to  the  western 
half  (that  of  Erechthcus)  only,  then  the  ecroSo?  mentioned  by  Pausanias  must 
be  the  north  door  of  this  half. 

'EtaeXOovai  Si  eiai  ^(o/xoi,  T[o(TeiBa)vo<;,  i<^'  ov  koi  'Kpe^Oel  Bvovcriv  e« 
TOV  fxavTev/J.aTO<;,  Koi  7]p(oo<i  Movtou,  rpiTO<i  C€'llcf)accrTov.  ypa(pal8e  iirl  twv 
Toiywv  TOV  y€Pov<i  elal  tov  BofxaSwi/.  One  consequence  of  Cooley 's  hypo- 
thesis, also  supported  by  Dorpfcld's  authority,  is  that  the  three  altars  must 
have  stood  in  the  East  Cella,^  that  is  to  say,  the  cultus  of  Poseidon-Erech- 
theus,  and  the  rest  was  carried  on  in  the  East  Cella,  and  the  West  Cella  was 
empty,  the  OdXaaaa  'Ep€')(0r]c<;,  it  is  true,  being  in  the  crypt.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  project  for  transferring  the  ancient  Athena-image  from  the  '  old  ' 
temple  to  the  East  Cella  of  the  Erechtheion  had  been  abandoned  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  that  the  ^oavov  remained  in  the  '  old  '  temple  which 
Pausanias  begins   to   describe  at   the   words  Upa   fiev  tt}?  W6r)vd<;,  k.    t.    \. 

For  reasons  connected  with  the  cultus,  the  whole  theory  seems  to  me 
untenable. 


^  In    my    opinion    it    is    not    necessary    to  DiiiiifoUl's  corroboration,  ibid.  p.  393,  1. 

assume  a  priori  that    Pausanias  is  describing  ''  Rang.alic  (A/.h.  MiUh.   vii.   p.   332(1.),  and 

the  shortest  available  circuit.     It  is  possible  Fcrgusson  (Zoc.  cii.)  localised  the  altars  in  the 

that  here  and  there  he  may  have  retraced  his  East  Cella.     Fergusson  assigned  the  East  Cella 

steps  or  planned  the  description  from  another  to  Erechtheus  and  the    West  Cella  to  Athena, 

point  of  view.  This  theory  is  on  grounds  of  cultus  inconceiv- 

2  On  the  whole  question  compare  the  impor-  able,  and  indeed  lias  never  found  favour. 

taut  paper  of  Furtwiingler  Sitzungshr.r.  d.  Ak.  *  The   theory  that   the   l6avov   was   not   re- 

d.    JViss.  zn  Munchcn,  phil.-hist.   CI.   1898,   i.  moved  has  already  been   developed  by   Dorp- 

pp.  349  If.  feld  {Ath.  MiUh.  xxii.  p.  171  f.),  with  a  view 

3  Petersen,  Ath.  Milth.  x.  p.  8.  to  shewing  that  Stral)o's  words  (ix.  p.  396)  8  re 
*  Ibid.  ii.  p.  19.  apxoios  vews  t?]S  FIoAfoSor,  4v  iji  6  irrfifffTos 
'•  Ath.  MUlh.  X.  p.  7.  \vxvo%  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  "old" 
'•  Amcr.  Jown.  of  Archamlofiy^  iii,  ji.  300  (f.  tcm|ile. 
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First:  It  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  context — lloa-eiSojiio^  (/3(o/j.6<i), 
i(f>'  ov  Kal  'Kpe^Oel  dvovatv  €k  tov  fiavT€v/ji,aTo<; — that  the  principal  altar  was 
the  altar  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  or,  to  express  the  relation  more  accurately, 
that  Poseidon  is  here  identical  with  Ercchtheus.^  Further,  the  priesthood 
of  Poseidon-Erechtheus  kept  their  ancestral  pictures  and  the  altar  of  their 
ancestor  in  the  same  chamber.  It  seems  therefore  self-evident  that  these 
objects  were  in  the  same  chamber  as  the  Poseidon  monuments.  We  may 
suppose,  if  we  choose,  that  other  subsidiary  cultus  objects  were  kept  in 
the  west  hall,  contiguous  to  the  West  Cella. 

Second  :  It  is  clear  from  the  fiimiliar  inscription,  G.l.A.  i.  322 — tov  veov 
TOV  ifi  TToXet,  ev  w  to  dpxalov  ayaX/jLa  —  ihat  not  only  was  the  cultus  of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus  to  find  its  home  in  the  building,  but  also  the  cultus 
of  Athena ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  Athena  was  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
East  Cella.  The  first  part  of  this  project  was  actually  carried  out,  i.e.  the 
cultus  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus  was  provided  for.  Now  surely,  if  there  was  a 
distinct  intention  to  proceed  with  the  installation  of  the  Athena-cultus,  the 
Erechtheus  worship  would  be  established  in  the  cella  built  specially  for  it, 
thus  leaving  the  Athena-cella  free.  If  the  ^oavov  was  for  some  reason  left 
behind  in  the  'old  '  temple  it  does  not  affect  this  part  of  the  question,  that 
is  to  say  if  either  cella  was  left  empty,  it  must  have  been  the  East  Cella. 

It  seems,  however,  impossible  on  other  grounds  that  either  cella  should 
have  been  left  empty. 

The  documentary  evidence  for  the  common  worship  of  Athena  and 
Po.seidon-Ereclitheus  is  too  familiar  to  nsed  repetition.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  Etcobutadae,  hereditary  custodians  of  the  allied  cultus,  should  have 
performed  the  worship  of  one  divinity  in  the  new  building  and  left  the  other 
behind  in  the 'old'  temple,  especially  as  the  transference  of  the  old  image 
was  resolved  on  when  the  Erechtheion  was  built,  the  conservative  faction  in 
religion  being,  as  Furtwiingler  has  suggested,^  most  likely  responsible  for  its 
erection  ? 

The  ancient  ^oavov  was  not  a  mere  curiosity,  so  that  its  desertion  couUl 
be  intelligible.  It  was  a  real  cultus-image  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
and  it  and  no  other  could  have  been  the  object  of  the  ritual  in  the  Plynteria 
and  Kallynteria.^ 

It  may  be  asserted  that  the  Erechtheion  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  older 
temple  devoted  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus.  But  the 
goddess  and  the  hero  shared  a  temple  in  Homeric  times  (B  .546  f ,  where  /xlv 
means  Erechtheus).*     And  there  is  later  evidence  for  the  same  community 


'  For    the    evidence     v.    TiipfTer,    Altischc  was  a  seated  image  (Myth,  and  Mon.   p.  495). 

Gcncalogie,  p.  116,  1,  and  otlieis.  For  Xcnophon  {HcUcn.  i.  4,  12)  and  others  call 

^    M cisterwcrke,    p.     192    fT.     (Afastciyicccs,  it  eSor.    Siiidaa  s.t\  ol  vofiotpvXaKfs  rivfs  ;  uses 

p.  432).  tlie  word  l6avoy  in  referring  to  the  same  ritual. 

•'•    The  passages    on    the  Plynteria    confirm  *  E.  Rohde,  Psyche",  i.  p.  135,  2.  j 

Miss  Harrison's  sui,'gcstion  that  tlie  old  l^ofo^ 
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of  worship,  e.g.  Heiodes  Atticus'  inscription  from  the  Via  Appia/  which, 
though  expressed  in  Homeric  forms,  reflects  contemporary  conditions.  The 
oiKovpoi;  6(pt<:  is  sacred  to  Athena,  it  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that 
worshippers  saw  in  the  snake  a  continual  re-incarnation  of  the  earth-born 
Erechtheiis.-  Petersen  very  justly  argues  that  as  the  snake  belonged  to 
the  goddess,  its  abode  was  probably  in  the  goddess's  temple.^  Another 
important  testimony  to  the  worship  of  Athena  in  the  Erechtheion  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (VIIT,  41).  The  priestess  brought  the  ifrifiyvia  to  the  snake.* 
This  priestess  can  only  have  been  the  priestess  who  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Eteobutadae,  and  served  Athena  in  the  same  temple.  It  is  evident  from 
the  gloss  of  Hesychius  s.v.  oUovpov  o(f)iv  that  the  Polias  dwelt  in  the 
Erechtheion,  as  Eustathius,  p.  1423.  7  f,  has  rightly  interpreted  the  passage. 
So  too  the  sacred  olive-tree,  created  by  Athena,  stood  in  the  Erechtheion. 
(Hdt.  VIII,  55). 

To  return  to  Pausanias.  He  enters  by  the  north  door  and  sees  in  the 
western  half  the  three  altars  and  the  pictures  of  the  Butadae.  He  then  goes 
on  with  his  description,  using  the  words  to  explain  which  I  have  had  to  enter 
on  this  enquiry.  kuI  (SnrXovp  <ydp  iari  to  oiKrjfia)  Kal  vScap  iarlv  evhov 
da\d<TaLov  iv  ^peari,  (jovto  fiev  Oav^ia  ov  fieya,  k.t.X.)  koX  Tpiaivt]^  eariv 
iv  rfi  TTCTpa  a')(fiij,a.  ravra  Be  Xeyerai  UocretScovi  ftaprvpia  e?  rrji/  dfi(f)ia- 
^i]Trj(jLV  Tf]<i  ■y(iipa<;  (f)aur]vai. 

The  word  SnrXovv  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  a  horizontal  or  to  a 
vertical  division.  (It  can  have  both  significations;  for  the  latter  compare 
Lysias  I,  9.)  Furtwiingler  explained  it  by  assuming  a  lengthwise  division  of 
the  West  Cella,^  but  Dorpfeld  pronounces  this  explanation  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  actual  remains,"  and  agrees  with  Cooley  in  identifying  the  East  Cella 
and  West  Colla  with  the  two  parts  of  the  BnrXovu  oiKfj/xa.  Now,  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  in  the  whole  of  ij  0,  Pausanias  is  describing  only  the  West  Cella, 
and  if  this  is  so  we  must  reject  the  hypothesis  of  Cooley  and  Dorpfeld  and 
return  to  the  old  theory,  according  to  which  the  oiKrjfjba,  i.e.  the  part  of  the 
temple  belonging  to  Erechtheus,  was  dmthle  in  the  sense  that  it  had  a  crypt, 
and  that  this  crypt  contained  the  "  Sea  "  of  Erechtheus  and  the  representation 
of  Poseidon's  trident. 

In  speaking  of  the  West  Cella  as  '  double,'  we  naturally  do  not  mean  that 
there  were  actually  two  complete  stories.  Micliaelis  supposed  that  there 
were,^  but   his   opinion   was  refuted  by   Borrmann.^      Nor   is   the   passage 

'  Kaibel,  Epigr.  gr.  1046,  line  89  f.  ''    As   to   the   interpretation   of    Ilerodotos' 

Koi  yap  'Aflrji/aiTj  (ttot")  'Epix^Sftov  ^a(tiKr\a  account  of  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  it  is  to 

vtiHi  ivKaTtdrtKe  ffvvfaTiov  t/xfifvat  IpHv  bo  noted   that  the  snake  lives  in   the   Ercch- 

Erechthcus  is  here  confused  with  Erichthonios  theion  ;  in  the  same  passage  the  expression  it> 

as  frequently  {e.g.  Apollod.  iii.  14).     Still  more  r^  Ip^,    which   occurs  also  elsewhere,   is   cm- 

cxplicitly  speaks  Plutarch  (Qucext.  conv.  ix,  6).  ployed. 

=  Rohdc,   Psyche-,    p.    135  f,     Furtwiingler,  ^  Mci'stcrwcrkc,  jt.l^i  {^fftsterpiec€.1,  ]i.  456). 

Mcislerwcrlcc,   p.    199.     {Mcistcrpiccm,    p.  43fi).  ^  Alh.  MiUh.  xxii.  ji.  104. 

Toeppfer,  AU.  Gcncal.  p.  115,  2.  "  Ihid.  ii.  p.  20  ff. 

»  Ath.  MiUh.  xii.  p.  63.  »  Ibid.  vi.  p.  381  ff. 
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Pans.  Ill,  15.  8  to  be  taken  as  evidence  against  a  crypt.  Tlie  '  double 
building '  consists  of  the  West  Cella,  above,  and  below  the  cellar-like 
chamber,  roofed  by  the  floor  of  the  cella  and  containing  the  divine  mementos 
whose  existence  had  fixed  its  position.^ 

Martin  P.  Nilsson. 

yilhcns. 


'  For  tho  succeeding  puit  of  the  peiiogesis 
it  follows  that  Pausanias  (iii  26,  7  and  27,  1)  is 
describing  the  East  Cella  of  the  Ercchthcion  to 
which  tlio  ^Savov  was  transferred,  whether  he 
reached  it  by  way  of  the  open  uir,  or  through 
the  interior  of  the  two  temples.  The 
proof  of  tliis  is  that  in  27,  2  he  comes  to  the 
sacred  olive-tree.  For,  as  Herodotus  (viii.  55) 
states,  the  olive-tree  stood  in  the  Erechtlieion, 
where  the  diKaaaa  was,  or  more  correctly,  as  it 


nuist  have  been  in  the  open  air  (Borrniann, 
Alh.  Milth.  vi.  374  f.)  belonged  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Erechtheus.  That  Pausanias  should 
refer  to  the  olive-tree  immediately  after  de- 
scribing the  building  of  which  the  Erechtheion 
was  a  part  is  more  natural  and  fitting  than 
that  he  should  first  describe  the  Erechtheion, 
afterwards  insert  an  account  of  the  "old" 
temple,  and  finally  return  to  the  olive-tree 
which  belonged  to  the  Erechtheion. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  GREECE,  1900-1901. 

There  is  so  much  to  record  from  Greece  proper  and  the  islands,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  omit  Asia  Minor  from  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  surprises,  from  the  episode  of  the  sponge-diver  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  Minister  of  Education  to  report  a  shipload  of  statues  lying 
under  the  sea,  to  the  rediscovery  of  Aphaea,  the  unknown  goddess  who 
emerged  the  other  day  from  the  pages  of  Pausanias  and  Antoninus  Liberalis 
to  receive  the  honours  due  to  her  in  the  famous  temple  on  Aegina. 

In  describing  the  results  of  excavations  it  is  convenient  to  begin  as  I 
did  last  year  with  the  prehistoric  period  and  with  Crete,  where  a  number  of 
workers,  two  Italians,  two  Americans,  seven  Englishmen,  liave  been  exploring 
early  sites.  The  French  School  has  not  excavated  there  this  year,  but  has 
organized  a  geographical  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Ardaillon 
which  is  to  make  a  much-needed  survey  of  the  island. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  for  the  following  summary  of  his 
latest  discoveries  : — 

"  The  renewed  exploration  of  the  prehistoric  Palace  at  Knossos  has 
produced  results  not  inferior  in  interest  to  those  of  last  year.  I  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  continued  services  of  Mr.  Duncan  Mackenzie  as 
my  assistant  in  directing  the  works,  and  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Fyfe  for  the  execution 
of  the  architectural  plans  and  drawings.  The  building  itself  turns  out  to  be 
considerably  more  extensive  than  could  be  foreseen  from  the  parts  of  the  ground 
plan  already  brought  to  light.  The  Western  Court  has  apparently  an  almost 
indefinite  extension.  Ten  more  magazines,  some  of  them  full  of  the  huge 
store-jars,  were  opened,  in  addition  to  the  eight  explored  last  year,  and  the 
outer  wall  beyond  these  was  traced  to  its  north-west  angle.  To  the  north, 
the  small  portico  discovered  last  year  was  found  to  communicate  with  a 
distinct  quarter  of  the  building  containing  a  large  bath  with  a  descending 
flight  of  steps  and  a  parapet  with  column  bases.  The  northern  entrance 
way  also  proved  to  be  much  deeper,  and  to  have  a  further  extension  than 
had  at  first  been  supposed. 

"  What  had  been  described  in  the  provisional  report  of  my  last  year's 
excavations  as  the  '  Eastern  Paved  Area,'  is  now  seen  to  be  in  reality 
a  gi-eat  Central  Court.  East  of  this  a  whole  extensive  quarter  of  the  Palace 
is  now  revealing  itself,  and  it  even  appeal's  that  the  principal  State  Chambers 
were  on  this  side.  Towards  the  north-east  were  smaller  magazines  fitted 
with  stores  of  vases  of  various  forms.  In  other  chambers  were  presses  for 
wine  or  oil.  In  one  room  a  sculptor  had  evidently  been  at  work  at  the 
moment  of  the  destruction  of  the  building,  and  a  beautifully  carved  stone 
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amphora  of  finished  execution  stood  beside  another  just  roughed  out.  Near 
this  was  another  chamber,  which,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  stone  benches 
within  it,  had  the  appearance  of  a  school  or  class  room.  About  the  centre 
of  this  eastern  quarter  of  the  Palace  the  walls  were  found  suddenly  to  descend 
to  a  much  greater  depth,  and  here  was  made  the  great  architectural  dis- 
covery of  the  season.  Stone  stairs  began  to  appear  which  were  followed 
down  a  triple  flight — the  lowest  flight  beneath  the  first — to  a  columnar  hall 
or  mcgaroii,  with  walls  rising  some  twenty  feet.  A  side  passage  leads  from 
this  to  a  second  similar  hall  opening  to  a  kind  of  forehall  with  eleven  door- 
ways, and  this  in  turn  on  an  outer  portico.  The  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  first  mentioned  hall  is  flanked  above  and  below  by  a  breastwork, 
showing  the  sockets  of  the  original  wooden  columns,  and  with  this  double 
tier  of  colonnades  the  hall  itself  (which  at  this  end  seems  to  have  beeii 
partly  hypaethral)  must  have  presented  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
court  of  an  Italian  Renaissance  Palace.  There  are  traces  of  the  beginning 
of  a  fourth  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  unique  character  of  these  remains  can  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  even  at  Pompeii  staircases  one  over 
the  other  have  not  been  brought  to  light.  The  connexion  of  these  princely 
halls  with  the  part  of  the  building  immediately  to  the  south  can  only  be 
made  out  by  a  fresh  campaign  of  excavation. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  make  more  than  the  most  summary  mention  of  the 
numerous  individual  finds  of  interest  made  in  the  course  of  this  season's 
work.  The  early  connexion  between  Crete  and  Egypt  has  received  a 
btriking  illustration  from  the  discovery  of  a  lid  of  an  alabastron  finely 
engraved  with  the  name  and  divine  titles  of  Khyan  the  Hyksos  king,  whose 
monuments  are  rare  in  Egypt  itself.  A  magnificent  '  draught-board '  of 
ivory,  partly  plated  with  gold,  and  of  crystal  plaques  backed  by  silver  and 
blue  enamel,  or  Jci/anos,  seems  to  be  based  on  the  Egyptian  form  of  the  game. 
What  appears  to  be  another  game  is  provided  with  bone  fishes  engraved  with 
various  scores  and  a  series  of  characters  many  of  them  identical  with  those 
of  the  later  Greek  alphabet.  This  is  in  fact  a  third  Knossian  '  signary.' 
A  fresco  fragment  representing  a  hand  holding  a  gold  necklace  with  pendants 
in  the  shape  of  negroes'  heads,  takes  us  as  far  afield  as  Nubia  or  the 
Libyan  Oases.  A  very  beautiful  Babylonian  relic  was  also  found  in  the 
shape  of  a  gold-mounted  cylinder  of  lapis  lazuli,  engraved  with  mythological 
subjects. 

"Of  the  inscribed  tablets  exhibiting  the  prehistoric  linear  script  of 
the  Mycenaeans,  several  important  deposits  were  found,  including  one  tablet 
larger  than  any  yet  discovered,  with  twenty-four  lines  of  inscription  con- 
taining lists  of  persons  under  various  headings.  Many  cUiy  seals  of  great 
interest  were  also  found  with  them.  Some  of  these  present  cult-scenes.  In 
one  case  a  Goddess  is  seen  on  her  sacred  pyramidal  rock  between  lion 
supporters  while  a  votary  appears  in  front  and  a  shrine  with  consecrated 
columns  behind.  In  another  case  a  female  votary  bears  a  cup  to  a  seated 
Goddess  beneath  the  Solar  orb.  Another  seal  shows  a  kind  of  Minotaur 
seated  on  a  throne  and  others  Mycenaean  '  daemons.'      Parts  of  fresh  wall- 
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paintings  were  also  found,  some  of  them  giving  entirely  new  versions  of 
Mycenaecan  costume — such  as  a  lady  with  a  high  looped  dress,  and  male 
figures,  perhaps  priests,  in  banded  stoles.  Some  very  remarkable  fragments 
of  bull-hunting  scenes  show  girls  taking  part  in  the  dangerous  sport,  dressed 
like  the  male  toreadors  of  the  period.  But  of  still  higher  interest  in  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  ancient  art  are  the  parts  of  human  figures  in 
painted  stucco  relief  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light.  The  modelling 
of  the  limbs  and  muscles  shows  a  power  and  naturalism  descending  to  the 
most  minute  details,  such  as  the  delineation  of  the  veins,  which  seems  more 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  than  with  classical 
antiquity.  No  face  has  yet  been  found,  but  the  back  of  a  male  head  claims 
a  quite  exceptional  interest.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  crown,  in  the  same  stucco 
relief,  representing  a  succession  of  slanting  fieitrs  dc  lis  with  an  upright  one 
in  the  centre, — copies  from  an  original  in  inlaid  metal-work.  A  part  of  the 
body,  though  possibly  not  of  the  same  figure,  has  also  been  preserved  with  a 
kind  of  chain  of  honour  of  the  same  lily  pattern  round  the  neck.  We  seem 
to  have  here  parts  of  the  actual  effigies  of  Mycenaean  kings  and  princes. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  the  *  Palace  Style '  of  Mycenaean  painted  ware  were 
also  found,  and  others  with  naturalistic  designs  of  plants  and  grasses,  worthy 
of  Japanese  art. 

"  The  exploration  of  the  extensive  Neolithic  settlement  that  underlies 
the  Palace  also  produced  interesting  results.  Numerous  so-called  '  idols ' 
of  clay  and  stone  were  discovered  of  types  antecedent  to  those  hitherto 
known  from  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Greece.  These  and  the  stone- 
maces  seem  to  point  to  very  early  Anatolian  influences.  The  lowest  limits 
of  this  settlement — the  first  of  pure  Neolithic  Age  explored  in  Greece, — 
hardly  come  down  later  than  3000  B.C." 

From  Knossos  to  Phaestos,  the  second  great  palace,  is  a  long  day's  ride  to 
the  south  past  the  lower  spurs  of  Ida.  Or  a  tour  of  a  week,  combining  fine 
scenery  with  notable  sites,  may  be  made  by  way  of  Psychro,  Goulas,  Gournia, 
Hierapetra,  Viano,  and  Gortyna.  The  traveller  coming  this  way  will  realise 
tlie  extent  and  natural  fertility  of  the  domain  from  which  the  lords  of 
Phaestos  drew  their  wealth,  as  he  descends  upon  it  from  the  east  and  rides 
the  full  length  of  the  Messara,  the  only  plain  in  Crete  worth  the  name.  It  is 
twenty  monotonous  miles  of  deep  cornland,  in  great  part  lying  fallow  since 
the  Moslem  exodus.  A  fence  of  low  hills  shuts  off  all  seaward  view.  At  last 
the  bay  of  Matala  lifts  into  sight,  due  west,  with  the  Letoan  islets  on  its 
horizon,  and  beyond  the  olive-groves  which  now  fill  the  foreground  a  steep 
yellow  cone  rises  and  cuts  the  sea-line  in  two.  That  is  the  acropolis  of 
Phaestos.  It  is  girdled  by  the  river  Electra,  whose  lingering  waters  account 
alike  for  the  sudden  luxuriance  of  the  western  Messara,  and  for  the  malaria 
that  is  its  scourge.  The  acropolis  descends  in  three  great  steps  from  west 
to  east.  Evidently  the  builders  were  not  burdened  by  any  consideration 
of  defence,  for  they  set  their  palace  on  the  lowest  of  these  contiguous 
heights. 
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Professor  Halbhcrr  and  Mr.  Pernier,  of  the  Italian  Archaeological  Mission, 
excavated  here  from  June  to  October  of  1900,  and  again  from  March  to  June 
of  the  present  year.  They  found  the  palace  choked  and  subdivided  by  the 
remains  of  a  squalid  Hellenic  village.  Bit  by  bit  as  these  were  demolished 
the  bold  and  stately  lines  of  the  original  plan  began  to  appear,  but  the  full 
appreciation  of  its  extent  and  grandeur  only  became  possible  in  the  present 
summer. 

The  area  under  excavation  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  east  by  precipices, 
to  the  south  by  a  gentler  slope  carrying  the  road  of  approach.  To  the  west 
the  palace  proper  ended  in  a  railed  outer  terrace ;  beyond  was  a  sunken 
court,  shown  by  the  tiers  of  stone  seats  built  up  against  its  northern  retaining- 
wall  to  have  been  a  place  of  assembly,  perhaps  of  public  sacrifice  if  a  puzzling 
structure  at  one  side  of  it  is  rightly  interpreted  as  an  altar.  In  this  direction 
there  is  room  for  further  developments ;  the  high  ground  to  north  and  east 
may  conceal  important  buildings.  Within  these  limits  lies  the  palace,  a 
compact  rectangle  over  a  hundred  yards  square.  The  main  entrance  is  from 
the  south  into  a  colonnaded  court  enclosing  approximately  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  the  whole  area.  To  the  left  as  you  enter  is  the  square  south- 
western block,  filling  another  quarter,  a  complicated  mass  of  basement- 
chambers  including  a  small  tank  and  a  room  with  stone  benches.  Opposite, 
across  the  court,  is  the  entrance  to  the  north-eastern  block,  as  yet  only  partly 
excavated  ;  here  is  what  may  be  a  dormitory  and  a  stair  descending  to  a  small 
megaroii  on  a  lower  terrace.  But  the  real  centre  of  interest  is  the  north-west 
quarter,  built  on  two  higher  terraces,  and  containing  the  State  Apartments. 
To  reach  them  by  their  principal  entrance  we  leave  the  main  court  by  a 
corridor  twenty  feet  wide  and  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  gain  the  west  terrace. 
Turning  to  the  right  we  ascend  an  imposing  flight  of  twelve  steps,  forty-five 
feet  wide,  and  pass  through  a  vestibule  into  a  fine  hall  divided  into  aisles  by 
a  row  of  three  columns.  Although  the  way  to  its  main  entrance  is  somewhat 
circuitous,  this  central  megaron  is  in  easy  communication  with  every  part  of 
the  palace.  A  side-staircase  descends  to  a  large  anteroom  opening  directly 
from  the  main  court,  another  to  the  more  private  rooms  in  the  north-east 
quarter,  which  were  perhaps  allotted  to  the  women,  and  another  ascends  to 
chambers  on  a  higher  terrace  to  the  north.  From  the  west  terrace  a  magni- 
ficent flight  of  twenty-nine  steps,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  entrance-steps 
of  the  megaron,  mounts  to  the  same  higher  level. 

The  closest  parallel  to  Knossos  is  furnished  by  a  corridor  opening  out  of  the 
anteroom  just  mentioned,  and  giving  access  to  a  double  row  of  store-rooms 
with  massive  jambs ;  in  the  centre  is  a  square  pillar,  like  the  famous  pillars 
inscribed  with  double  axes  at  Knossos.  The  bulk  of  the  masonry  is  limestone, 
but  here  too  we  find  wall-linings  of  gypsum,  combined  in  one  case  with  a 
triglyph-like  arrangement  of  three  wooden  pilasters  divided  by  strips  of  plaster. 
The  triglyph  recurs  on  the  pilasters  of  a  stone  bench  here  as  well  as  on  a  fresco 
from  Knossos.  Numerous  characters,  especially  the  double  axe,  the  star,  and 
the  trident,  appear  on  the  limestone  blocks,  but  two  clay  tablets  and  a  group 
of  signs  scratched  on  a  jar  are  the  only  writings  that  have  been  recovered. 
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There  are  few  traces  of  wall-paiuting  or  other  decoration,  although  the 
numerous  fragments  of  presumably  local  '  Kamarais  '  ware  vie  with  those  from 
any  other  site  in  the  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  their  painted  designs.  The 
local  '  Mycenean '  pottery,  on  which  a  bright  red  glaze  predominates,  is  of 
poorer  quality.  Among  the  latest  finds  is  an  oblong  piece  of  shell  engraved 
with  a  procession  of  four  figures,  draped  to  the  feet  and  apparently  female, 
with  human  bodies  and  the  heads  of  animals  and  birds.  They  carry  long  staves. 
Besides  the  Tiryns  fresco  one  may  compare  some  recently  found  seal- 
impressions,  one  from  Knossos  which  shows  a  zoocephalous  personage  seated  on 
a  throne,  and  others  from  the  Zakro  hoard  with  figures  of  bull-headed  demons. 
We  may  look  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  in  M.  Perdrizct's  pub- 
lication of  the  zoocephalous  terra-cottas  from  Lycosura. 

Professor  Halbherr  also  excavated  in  the  precinct  of  Asclepios  at  Lcbena 
last  year,  and  obtained  a  long  inscription  recounting  cures.  As  regards  the 
Gortyna  Code  inscription,  matters  are  at  a  standstill.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  permanent  preservation  of  this  unique  national  monument  should  be  secured, 
and  that  the  Roman  theatre  and  the  adjoining  buildings  should  be  thoroughly 
searched  for  other  fragments  of  the  Laws.  But  nothing  can  be  done  without 
building  a  new  canal  and  diverting  the  mill  stream,  a  costly  undertaking 
which  affects  many  private  interests,  and  can  hardly  be  initiated  except  by  the 
Cretan  Government. 

During  May  and  June  two  otlier  excavations  were  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cretan  Fund,  at  Kato-Zakro  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  at  Praesos 
by  Ihe  British  School  of  Athens.  Both  sites  are  in  the  modern  eparchy  of 
Sitia,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  the  region  where  ancient  authorities  place 
the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Eteocretes.  Praesos,  the  Eteocretan  capital,  lies  high 
on  the  central  plateau,  Zakro  on  the  sea-shore  half  way  up  the  east  coast. 
The  lesson  of  the  excavations,  confirmed  by  exploring  journeys  which  covered 
the  whole  surrounding  district,  is  that  Mycenean  settlements  were  established 
comparatively  early  along  the  coast  wherever  a  sheltered  bay  or  a  fertile  plain 
invited  the  foreign  trader  to  establish  his  factories,  but  neither  advanced  into 
nor  greatly  influenced  the  highlands  occupied  by  the  Eteocretan  stock. 

The  beach  of  Lower  Zakro  was  an  ideal  spot  for  such  a  trading  post.  Its 
sheltered  bay  is  frequented  by  caitjues  from  the  east  bound  for  African 
or  southern  Cretan  ports,  especially  by  the  sponge-boats  which  sail  every 
year  from  Syme  and  Calymnos  to  the  Cyreuaica ;  and  behind  the  bare  lime- 
stone hills  which  hem  in  the  little  plain  there  is  a  fertile  hinterland,  the 
produce  of  which  is  shipped  from  warehouses  on  the  beach.  Here  accordingly 
Mr.  Hogarth  found  abundant  remains  of  a  Mycenean  colony.  His  first  task 
was  to  excavate  the  Xukko^,  a  bottle-shaped  cavern  full  of  early  pottery, 
which  Mr.  Halbherr  found  the  natives  excavating  when  he  visited  the  site  in 
1802.  The  spoilers  soon  desisted,  having  no  market  for  their  finds,  and  left 
a  vast  amount  for  Mr.  Hogarth  to  dig  out,  chiefly  '  Kamarais '  cups  and 
lamps,  including  some  new  local  varieties.  The  proportion  of  whole  vases  is 
so  large  that  one  is  tempted  to  regard  them  as  the  accumulated  offerings  of 
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generations  of  pious  mariners,  originally  deposited  perhaps  in  a  shrine  else- 
where. The  conspicuous  Cyclopean  walls  which  break  the  surface  of  a  low 
hillock  near  the  sea  proved  to  be  the  basements  of  a  number  of  detached 
houses,  some  of  considerable  size.  In  some  cases  wha*i  remains  is  little  more 
than  the  cellarage,  subdivided  by  partition  walls  of  large  flat  bricks,  and  well 
stocked  with  earthen  jars  for  the  storage  of  wine  and  oil.  The  finer  kinds  of 
Mycenean  pottery  were  in  common  use,  and  there  were  traces  of  fresco- 
painting.  Evidently  the  well-to-do  owners  of  these  houses  were  traders  rather 
than  farmers  or  fishermen.  A  remarkable  discovery  made  in  one  of  the 
larger  houses  may  be  held  to  imply  extended  commercial  relations ;  this  was 
a  heap  of  several  hundreds  of  clay  seal  impressions,  many  of  them  three- 
sided,  and  therefore  corresponding  to  a  well-known  form  of  Cretan  seal-stone. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  ditferent  types,  besides  many 
duplicates.  We  cannot  determine  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  stored, 
whether  they  had  been  attached  to  bales  of  goods,  and  were  preserved  as  a 
rough  and  ready  way  of  keeping  account,  or  to  documents  written  on  some 
such  perishable  material  as  the  palm-leaves  which  according  to  Cretan 
tradition  furnished  the  earliest  writing-paper.  At  any  rate  the  owner  of  the 
collection  was  familiar  with  writing,  for  two  inscribed  clay  tablets  occurred 
close  by.  The  same  house  yielded  a  vase  of  new  and  graceful  form — the 
nearest  parallel  is  one  of  the  '  Keftiu  '  shapes — with  a  decoration  of  stars  and 
murex-shells,  a  fine  if  late  example  of  that  fascinating  school  of  marine  design 
which  appears  in  equal  vigour  at  Vaphio,  at  Phylakopi,  and  in  Egypt,  but  is 
unaccountably  rare  in  Central  Crete.  Some  megalithic  buildings  in  the 
valley  of  Upper  Zakro  proved  to  be  post-Mycenean  farm-houses.  Geometric 
tombs  were  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  some  much  earlier,  almost 
neolithic,  interments  in  caves  along  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  of 
Upper  Zakro  descends  to  the  sea. 

The  excavations  at  Praesos,  conducted  by  myself  as  Director  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Wells, 
architect,  did  not  bear  out  our  expectation  that  the  Eteocretan  capital  would 
prove  to  have  been  an  important  centre  of  Mycenean  culture.  It  is  true  that 
the  Acropolis  yielded  a  product  of  pure  Mycenean  art,  under  singular  circum- 
stances. A  large  lentoid  gem,  with  a  representation  of  a  hunter  and  a  bull, 
was  found  embedded  in  the  mud-mortarof  a  late  Greek  house,  having  evidently 
been  plastered  in  unseen  along  with  the  earth  from  an  adjacent  rock -cut  tomb 
which  had  been  emptied  by  the  Hellenistic  builders.  But  no  other  vestige  of 
Mycenean  occupation  was  found  upon  the  site  of  the  later  City.  The  waterless 
ridge,  encircled  by  deep  ravines,  offered  nothing  to  primitive  settlers.  The 
earliest  remains  lie  a  mile  away  in  a  lateral  valley  near  a  spring,  where  one  of 
several  groups  of  megalithic  walls  was  shown  by  excavation  to  be  a  sub- 
Mycenean  homestead.  Its  strictly  rectangular  plan,  its  massive  thresholds,  the 
spiral  ornamentation  of  large  jars  in  its  cellars,  show  that,  whatever  fate  had 
overtaken  the  cities  on  the  coast,  a  certain  standard  of  good  workmanship  had 
been  their  legacy  to  the  people  of  the  hills.     Nearer  the  city  two  tombs  of  the 
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same  period  were  discovered  ;  the  one,  a  square  chamber  with  a  passage,  yielded 
parts  of  two  painted  laniakcs,  thoroughly  Mycenean  in  design,  a  gold  ring, 
a  crystal  sphere,  parts  of  a  silver  vase  and  a  quantity  of  iron  swords.  The  other 
was  a  well-built  bee-hive  tomb,  differing  from  the  usual  type  in  being  entered 
through  a  vestibule ;  it  contained  an  enormous  mass  of  geometric  pottery,  an 
openwork  gold  ring,  a  bronze  fibula  and  other  objects  in  gold,  ivory  and 
Egyptian  porcelain.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  a  number  of  later  tombs 
were  opened,  ranging  from  the  geometric  period  to  the  fourth  century. 
Among  the  numerous  geometric  vases  there  are  several  new  types,  in  particular 
a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  bird  and  a  slender  jug  painted  with  delicate  white 
patterns  on  a  black  ground.  The  later  graves  yielded  jewellery  in  gold,  silver 
and  crystal. 

Prominent  among  the  considerations  which  caused  Praesos  to  be  put  upon 
the  programme  of  the  Cretan  Fund  was  the  fact  that  an  inscription  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  presumably  the  Eteocretan,  had  come  to  light  there,  and 
the  hope  that  others  might  be  found.  It  was  dug  up  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar 
Hill,  a  limestone  crag  precipitous  on  three  sides  which  dominates  the  south 
end  of  the  site,  and  had  probably  fallen  from  the  level  summit,  long  known  to 
tiie  peasants  as  a  hunting-ground  for  '  antikas.'  More  fortunate  than  Professor 
Halbherr,  who  made  a  small  excavation  here  with  the  same  object  before  the 
Revolution,  we  obtained  a  second  and  longer  inscription  of  seventeen  lines  and 
apparently  in  the  same  non-Hellenic  language,  close  to  the  entrance  steps  of 
a  temenos  on  the  hill  top.  It  must  have  been  a  frequented  place  ofsacrifice, 
for  the  rock  was  covered  several  feet  deep  with  a  deposit  of  ashes,  burnt  bones, 
and  votive  offerings  of  bronze  and  terra-cotta.  The  terra-cottas,  ranging  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourth  century,  are  important  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  a  local 
school  of  artists  working  in  clay  (for  Crete  has  no  marble  of  her  own  and 
Praesos  at  any  rate  imported  none),  and  possessed  of  an  independent  and 
vigorous  style.  The  great  prize  is  the  upper  part  of  an  archaic  statue  of  a 
young  god,  half  the  size  of  life;  the  head  and  shoulders  are  intact,  the 
remainder  has  disappeared.  An  equally  well-preserved  head,  with  fragmentary 
body,  of  a  couchant  lion  is  a  further  revelation  of  early  Cretan  sculpture. 
The  bulky  fragments  of  another  lion,  life-sized,  later  and  feebler  in  style,  prove 
the  persistence  of  the  local  method.  Among  the  bronzes  there  is  a  noteworthy 
series  of  votive  models  of  armour,  helmets,  cuirasses  and  shields.  The  pottery 
shows  that  the  Altar-hill  was  frequented  from  the  eighth  century  onwards. 
By  this  time  Praesos  had  probably  become  the  religious  and  political  centre  of 
the  district,  a  primacy  for  which  it  is  admirably  fitted  by  its  position  at  a 
meeting-place  of  valleys  mid-way  between  the  two  seas.  The  Acropolis  was 
fortified,  the  water  of  the  distant  spring  brought  to  its  foot  in  earthenware 
pipes,  and  a  small  temple  built  on  its  summit.  The  upper  slopes  of  the 
Acropolis,  though  much  denuded,  yielded  two  archaic  bronzes.  Trial-pits  in 
the  deeper  terraces  below  revealed  only  Hellenic  things,  plainly  built  houses 
of  limestone,  roadways  and  cisterns,  and  a  rubbish-pit  full  of  terra-cottas.  A 
building  larger  and  more  massive  than  the  rest  was  completely  excavated ;  it 
contains  8  rooms  and  has  a  front  75  feet  long.     Outside  the  town  two  minor 
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sanctuaries  were  investigated ;  one  adjoining  the  spring  already  mentioned 
contained  large  terra-cotta  figures  of  a  goddess  of  quite  new  type.  A  survey 
of  the  whole  site  was  made  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
surrounding  country  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Although  Praesos  was  barren  of  Mycenean  remains  they  are  evident  enough 
at  Petras  on  the  modern  harbour  of  Sitia  seven  miles  to  the  north.  I  made 
some  trials  here  in  June.  Nine-tenths  of  the  site  has  been  ruthlessly  terraced 
by  its  Moslem  owner  and  would  not  repa}'  a  large  excavation.  The  remaining 
tenth  is  occupied  by  cottages,  and  here  under  the  roadway  it  was  possible 
to  uncover  one  side  of  a  large  building  containing  pithoi  and  "  Kamjlrais  " 
vases.  On  the  hill-top  there  remain  a  few  foundations  of  a  large  mansion,  and 
outside  the  walls — for  Petras  is  unique  among  early  Cretan  sites  in  possessing 
remains  of  fortifications — was  found  a  rubbish-heap  of  the  now  familiar  type, 
yielding  whole  cups  and  lamps  and  sherds  of  earthenware  and  steatite.  Ten 
miles  east  of  Petras,  across  the  Itanos  peninsula,  is  another  early  site, 
Palaiokastro,  which  has  been  sadly  mauled  of  late  years  by  clandestine  excava- 
tion. In  the  course  of  one  of  his  exploring  journeys  Mr.  Marshall  made  a 
remarkable  discovery  here.  Heavy  rains — the  same  that  flooded  Mr.  Hogarth 
out  of  his  quarters  on  the  beach  at  Zakro — had  exposed  the  corner  of  a  very 
fine  larnax  ;  the  native  diggers  had  not  noticed  it,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
securing  it  and  some  vases  for  the  Candia  Museum.  One  of  its  four 
picture-panels  represents  a  double  axe  planted  upright  upon  a  column,  an 
important  illustration  of  the  axe  and  pillar  cults  discussed  by  Mr.  Evans  in 
these  pages. 

A  link  between  these  coast-settlements  in  the  Eteocretan  country  and 
the  ^eat  cities  of  Central  Crete  is  furnished  by  a  previously  unknown 
Mycenean  town,  which  Miss  Boyd  and  Miss  Wheeler,  working  in  the  name 
of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  discovered  and  partly  excavated  in  May 
and  June.  The  site  is  called  Gourcit\,  and  lies  on  undulating  ground  near 
the  sea,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  broad  strath  which  here  crosses  the  island 
at  its  narrowest  part,  from  Hierapetra  on  the  south  to  the  smooth  beach  of 
Ua^ela  "Aju/109  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  less  than  ten  miles.  Three  years 
ago,  when  troops  were  stationed  at  Hierapetra,  the  French  authorities  found 
it  convenient  to  land  all  their  supplies  on  the  north  coast,  and  cart  them 
across  the  isthmus.  This  easy  portage  must  have  been  largely  used  in  ancient 
times,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  little  town  which 
commanded  its  northern  outlet.  The  buildings  already  excavated  are  for  the 
most  part  small  houses,  grouped  along  two  well-paved  streets.  The  internal 
walls  are  of  brick,  as  in  some  of  the  Zakro  houses.  Both  streets  lead  to 
a  large  mansion  of  regular  ashlar  masonry,  which  occupies  the  highest  part 
of  the  site.  Built  of  massive  blocks  of  limestone,  some  of  them  over  six  feet 
long,  it  reproduces  in  miniature  the  characteristic  architecture  of  the  palaces 
of  Knossos  and  Phaestos,  and  was  evidently  the  residence  of  the  chief  man  of 
the  place.  A  lateral  passage  leads  'from  the  main  street  to  a  small  square 
building,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sanctuary.     It  contained  a  number  of 
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vases  and  some  singular  terra-cotta  figures  resembling  those  from  Prinia  in 
the  Candia  Museum.  This  shrine,  like  the  rest  of  the  town,  seemed  to  have 
been  abandoned  suddenly,  and  never  very  thoroughly  plundered.  Thus  it 
happened  that  besides  an  unusual  number  of  complete  vases  in  clay 
and  stone  Miss  Boyd  obtained  an  extraordinary  collection  of  bronze  imple- 
ments, ranorinor  from  axes  and  saws  to  bodkins  and  needles.  No  Kamarais 
pottery  was  found,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  remains  are  those  of  an  industrial 
community  which  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  Mycenean  period. 
Among  many  interesting  objects  the  most  remarkable  are  a  bronze  statuette 
in  excellent  condition,  representing  a  male  deity  with  long  snake-like  tresses — 
or  possibly,  as  Miss  Boyd  suggests,  actually  crowned  with  snakes,  a  series  of 
clay  seal-impressions,  and  an  amphora  decorated  with  double  axes.  The 
excavation  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  and  will  be  continued  next  year.  Before 
discovering  the  Gournik  site  Miss  Boyd  had  opened  some  geometric  tombs 
near  her  former  field  of  work  at  Cavusi,  and  had  explored  a  late  Mycenean 
house  with  remains  of  brickwork  at  Avgo,  a  hamlet  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south-east. 

Professor  Dorpfeld's  excavations  in  Leukas  have  neither  proved  nor  dis- 
proved his  theory  that  it  was  the  Homeric  Ithaca.  He  still  hopes  to  find  the 
early  capital  somewhere  near  the  great  harbour  of  Vlicho  on  the  east  coast. 
Trial-pits  in  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  bay  showed  successive  strata 
(1)  Greek  pottery,  (2)  gravel  without  traces  of  human  occupation,  (3)  hnmtis 
containing  prehistoric  pottery.  On  the  north-west  of  the  bay  there  is  a  still 
larger  plain  with  a  magnificent  water-supply  on  the  high  ground  above  it. 
Here  the  trial-pits  showed  the  ruins  of  a  small  Hellenic  city  and  prehistoric 
pottery  below.  A  Mycenean  idol  has  been  found.  The  area  to  be  examined 
is  of  course  very  large.  The  exploration  has  extended  to  neighbouring 
sites.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  fixed  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Nerikos,  ukty}  ^Treipoio, 
known  in  historic  times  to  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  at  Hagios  Georgios,  a 
promontory  opposite  to,  and  somewhat  south  of,  the  Hellenic  city  of  Leukas. 
The  remains  have  been  much  destroyed  by  the  construction  of  a  mediaeval 
fortress,  but  a  certain  amount  of  polygonal  walling  and  ten  towers  still  survive. 
Further  inland  a  small  temple  with  Greek  terra-cottas  was  discovered.  On 
the  island  of  Leukas  a  small  shrine  of  Athene  has  been  explored,  overlooking 
the  plain  which  runs  down  to  the  bay  of  Vasiliki  on  the  south-west  coast.  It 
yielded  an  early  dedicatory  inscription  in  the  Corinthian  alphabet,  inscribed 
on  the  bronze  crest  of  a  votive  helmet. 

,1  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of  an  important  prehistoric 
settlement  near  the  previously  known  beehive-tomb  of  Dimini,an  hour's  walk 
from  Volo.  A  second  beehive  tomb,  very  similar  in  form  and  structure,  has 
now  been  excavated  by  Dr.  Staes,  and  although  plundered  in  antiquity  it 
contained  a  few  leavings,  trinkets  of  gold  and  glass  paste,  of  characteristic 
Mycenean  types.  As  at  Thoricus,  there  was  a  built  tomb  at  one  side  of  the 
principal  chamber.     But  the  walled  settlement  on  the  adjoining  hill  seems  to 
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have  possessed  a  distinct  culture,  pre-Mycenean  in  character  and  probably  in 
date.  Only  two  or  three  bits  of  Mycenean  pottery  were  found  and  they  were 
near  the  surface ;  the  bulk  of  the  sherds,  which  are  very  numerous,  belong  to 
a  curious  local  fabric  of  yellowish  clay  with  a  highly-polished,  creamy  surface, 
painted  inside  and  out  with  bold  geometric  patterns  in  dull,  or  only  slightly 
lustrous  black  paint.  The  designs  are  irregular  key-patterns,  varied  by  stripes 
and  chequers  and  frequently  interrupted  by  a  single  spiral  coil,  the  handles 
mere  protuberances  pierced  by  a  string-hole.  Hand-polish  and  suspension- 
handles  are  so  characteristic  of  neolithic  pottery  that  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  to  learn  that  this  ware  was  found  in  association  with  stone  axes 
and  primitive  marble  idols,  an  important  fact  attested  both  by  Dr.  Staes  and 
by  Dr.  Wide  who  was  present  during  part  of  the  excavation.  The  idols  differ 
from  those  of  the  Cyclades,  and  both  they  and  the  stone  axes  may  be  later 
than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  conceivable  that  neolithic  traditions 
lingered  on  in  Thessaly  after  Mycenean  culture  had  won  a  footing  further 
south.  But  the  painted  pottery,  which  is  quite  unlike  anything  yet  seen  in 
the  Aegean,  may  equally  well  be  proof  of  early  independent  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  Thessalians.^  Mythologists  know  of  a  precocious  and  adventurous 
race  settled  on  these  shores  and  launching  out  into  the  unknown  in  the  age 
before  the  Trojan  war;  it  remains  for  archaeologists  to  identify  and  explore 
evKTifiivrjv  'IucoXkoi^. 


At  Athens  the  last  days  of  the  old  year  were  darkened  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  Reichel,  the  second  secretary  of  the  Austrian 
Institute,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  young  archaeologists  trained  in 
Dr.  Benndorf's  seminar  at  Vienna.  His  books,  Homerische  Waffen  and 
Vorhellenische  Gdtterkttlte,  are  lasting  memorials  of  his  originality  and  power. 
Another  gap  in  the  little  circle  of  foreign  scholars  working  or  teaching  in 
Athens  has  been  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Paul  Welters,  long 
second  secretary  of  the  German  Institute,  to  the  chair  of  archaeology  at 
Wiirzburg.  His  wide,  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  was  always  at  the 
service  of  students  of  all  nationalities,  and  his  departure  is  deeply  regretted. 
He  is  to  be  succeeded  this  autumn  by  Dr.  Hans  Schrader,  who  worked  with 
Dr.  Wiegand  at  Priene,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  new  Pergamon  Museum  at  Berlin.  As  a  result  of  M.  Homolle's  untiring 
energ}',  the  annexe  for  foreign  students  attached  to  the  French  School  will 
soon  be  completed.  Three  Belgian  members  are  in  residence  and  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  excavations  at  Delphi.  To  one  of  them,  M.  de 
Mot,  I  am  indebted  for  detailed  notes  on  the  work  accomplished  there  and 
at  Tegea.  The  School  has  been  strengthened  by  the  return  of  M.  Perdrizet 
and  by  the  presence  in  Athens  for  some   months  during  the  spring,  of  M. 

^  Dr.  Stives  tolls  me  that  the  only  bronze  A  prehistoric  tomb  opened  by  Dr.  Tsountas  in 
liitherto  fouiul  in  the  excavations  [was  in  the  the  same  neighbouihood  contained  a  pair  of 
form  of  ornaments,  as  if  the  metal  were  rare.       bracelets  of  bronze  overlaid  with  gold. 
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Pettier,  who  delivered  a  course  of  exceptionally  inspiring  lectures  in  the 
museums.  The  government  has  given  a  site  on  the  south  of  the  Kephisia 
Road,  a  little  beyond  the  British  and  American  Schools,  to  the  Russian 
Archaeolosfical  Institute,  which  will  now  have  a  local  habitation  at  Athens 
as  well  as  at  Constantinople. 

Progress  is  being  made  with  the  '  conservation '  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
two  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  freed  from  scaffolding.  The  work  of 
replacing  damaged  architraves  and  cementing  minor  cracks  is  finished  so 
far  as  the  western  peristyle  is  concerned,  and  a  new  scaffold  has  now  been 
fixed  along  the  west  front  and  north  side  for  the  purpose  of  making  good 
five  capitals,  the  abaci  of  which  are  so  broken  as  to  afford  insufficient  support 
to  the  architraves.  In  the  course  of  next  year  the  ruined  architrave  of  the 
west  door  will  be  replaced  by  a  sound  block,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  remove 
the  unsightly  brick  arch  and  the  medieval  door  lining,  in  which,  as  is  well 
known,  some  large  inscribed  slabs  are  locked  up.  A  curious  incident  of  the 
repairs  has  been  the  recovery  of  a  pot  of  red  paint  which  a  careless  workman 
allowed  to  be  immured  behind  the  pediment  some  twenty-three  centuries 
ago.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  American  School,  who  in  1896  deciphered  the 
vanished  inscription  (in  honour  of  Nero)  on  the  east  front  with  the  help  of 
the  nail-holes  by  which  the  bronze  letters  had  been  affixed,  has  spent  some 
weeks  this  summer  in  completing  his  notes  with  a  view  to  publication.  He 
has  also  made  a  study  of  the  traces  left  on  the  architraves  by  the  shields, 
some  of  them  trophies  taken  from  the  enemy,  others  purely  ornamental, 
which  were  fastened  there  at  different  times.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  four  different  series. 

Visitors  to  the  Acropolis  a  year  or  two  hence  will  find  the  approaches 
to  the  Propylaea  completely  transformed,  at  the  cost  of  the  Archaeological 
Society,  whose  income  under  Mr.  Cavvadias' judicious  management  continues 
both  to  increase  and  to  be  wisely  spent.  The  accumulated  soil  of  recent 
centuries  has  been  removed  from  the  Acropolis  rock,  the  carriage  road  is 
being  cut  away,  revealing  the  old  Turkish  or  medieval  causeway  many  feet 
below,  and  a  more  impressive  approach  is  to  be  constructed.  Further  north 
and  east  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  drive  which  is  some  day  to 
encircle  the  whole  Acropolis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  trees  will  be  planted 
to  mask  some  of  the  unsightly  later  foundations  which  have  necessarily  come 
into  sight,  especially  those  of  Beule's  Gate ;  its  substructure  is  a  sorry  patch- 
work which  it  would  be  only  decent  to  hide. 

In  the  museums  the  most  important  step  in  advance  has  been  the 
opening  of  a  room  in  the  Vase-department,  devoted  entirely  to  the  pottery 
found  in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis.  In  order  to  do  this  one  of  the 
workrooms  has  been  sacrificed.  The  exhibiting  capacity  of  the  Museum  is 
strained  to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  has  recognised  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  space.  This 
might  most  conveniently  be  done  by  building  two  wings  from  the  present 
front  of  the  Museum  down  to  the  Patissia  Road, 
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Id  Greece  proper  the  groat  event  of  the  summer  has  been  Professor 
Furtvv angler's  re-examination  of  the  temple  on  Aegina,  resulting  in  the 
discovery  that  it  was  dedicated  not  to  Athena,  not  to  Zeus  Panhellenios,  but 
to  an  almost  unknown  local  goddess,  Aphaea.  Years  ago  Cockerell  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  Bavarians  would  do  something  to  clear  up  the  problems 
connected  with  his  beloved  marbles,  and  a  beginning  has  now  been  made,  thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Prince-Regent  and  the  zeal  of  the  present  director  of 
the  Glyptothek.  In  the  catalogue  which  he  published  last  year  Professor 
Furtvvangler  called  attention  once  more  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
Thorwaldsen's  restorations  and  of  the  order  and  grouping  of  the  figures.  It 
has  long  been  felt  not  only  that  revision  was  necessary,  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  preceded  by  a  search  for  fragments  that  might  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  very  superficial  excavation  of  1811.  That,  as  is  well  known,  began  as  a 
purely  architectural  investigation,  lightly  undei'taken  by  four  young  traveller's 
who  bivouacked  in  the  adjoining  cave  and  employed  a  few  peasants  to 
turn  over  the  stones  and  others  to  pipe  while  they  worked.  When  the 
first  statue  came  to  light  they  extended  the  scope  of  their  digging,  but  the 
whole  venture  lasted  only  sixteen  days.  One  can  but  wonder  at  the  com- 
parative accuracy  of  Cockerell's  record,  remembering  that  his  notes  were 
made  in  haste  and  the  drawings  finished  years  afterwards  in  the  intervals  of 
professional  work.  Professor  Furtwangler  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Herrmann 
of  Dresden,  Dr.  H.  Thiersch,  and  Mr.  Fichter,  the  two  latter  having  previously 
worked  for  the  Sieglin  expedition  at  Alexandria. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  has  been  cleared,  revealing  a  sunk  area  in  the 
floor  for  the  base  of  the  cultus-image,  parts  of  which,  a  colossal  eye  and  other 
fragments  of  ivory,  were  found  in  1811.  Post-holes  at  the  four  corners  mark 
the  position  of  the  wooden  railing  mentioned  in  the  temple-inventory.  Out- 
side, on  the  artificial  plateau  which  surrounds  the  temple,  fragments  of  the 
pediment  sculptures  were  found  in  all  directions,  in  particular  the  missing  left 
hand  of  Athena  and  a  right  hand  clutching  a  stone.  Two  well-preserved  heads, 
one  of  a  bearded  warrior  from  the  east  pediment,  the  other  of  a  young  man 
wearing  a  Corinthian  helmet  from  the  west,  were  lying  with  fragments  of 
arms  and  legs  in  the  Propylaea  to  the  south-east,  and  no  less  than  five 
helmeted  heads,  not  necessarily  from  the  pediments,  a  very  archaic  female 
head  and  that  of  a  girl  in  the  transitional  style  of  about  480  B.C.,  had  found 
their  way  into  a  cistern  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  platform.  Many 
torsoes  are  still  missing,  but  they  must  long  ago  have  gone  to  the  lime-kiln. 

Of  the  newly-discovered  buildings  on  or  about  the  temple  plateau  the 
Propylaea  is  the  most  important.  It  is  not  the  building  at  the  south-east 
angle,  which  Cockerell  marked  as  Propylon  on  his  plan,  but  lies  further  west, 
at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  temple.  It  has  two  chambers,  facing 
inwards  and  outwards,  and  the  roof  of  each  is  borne  by  two  octagonal  columns. 
Such  columns  have  been  found  at  Troezen  and  at  Megara  in  the  sixth 
century  fountain-house,  so  we  may  suspect  that  they  represent  a  local  type, 
popular  about  500  B.C.  in  the  cities  round  the  Saronic  Gulf.  North  of  the 
Propylaea  lies  the  great  altar,  opposite  to  the  east  front  of  the  temple,  and 
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equal  to  it  in  width.  To  the  south-east  are  a  number  of  small  chambers, 
some  older  than  the  present  temple,  which  may  have  served  as  lodgings  for 
the  priests.  Other  subsidiary  buildings,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  and 
probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  temple,  lie  in  the  wood  five  minutes'  walk 
to  the  west,  a  reservoir  and  a  well-built  house  with  five  rooms,  the  largest 
being  a  dining-hall  with  a  low  divan  three  feet  broad  running  round  the 
walls.  The  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means  the  desert  it  now  appears  ; 
traces  of  ancient  occupation  abotmi  in  the  neighbDiiring  valleys. 

The  present  temple  was  not  the  first.  Early  pottery,  fibulae,  and 
'  island-stones  '  were  turned  up  at  different  points  below  the  layer  of  builders' 
waste  left  by  the  construction  of  the  present  building.  The  evidence  of  the 
pottery  found  in  this  stratum  confirms  the  view  to  which  Professor  Furtwiingler 
was  led  by  his  study  of  the  sculpture,  that  the  temple  was  built  soon  after 
490.  A  careful  dissection  of  the  great  platform  to  the  east  of  the  temple  brought 
to  light  one,  if  not  two  older  altars,  various  early  walls,  and  the  scattered 
members  of  a  sixth-century  Doric  temple,  many  of  them  exhibiting  most 
delicate  chiselling  and  colouring.  Most  important  of  all,  the  dedication- 
inscription  of  the  older  temple  was  recovered,  cut  on  a  slab  of  limestone  five 
feet  long  in  fine  sixth-century  lettering.     Expanded  it  reads 

.  .  eoira  iapi(o<i  i6vro<;  ra  'A(f>aia  6  olno'i 
€7roi]i]67],  Koi  6  ^(OjXQf;  Koi  o  i\e^a<i  7roT€7roc>]dr], 
TO  rel'^o'i  7r]e/3i[e]7roij;^r;. 

The  inscription  records  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Aphaea,  the  setting 
up  of  an  altar  and  an  ivory  image,  and  perhaps  the  enclosure  of  the  refievoq, 
at  some  time  in  the  sixth  century.  Aphaea  is  not  altogether  unknown. 
Pausanias  mentions  her  temple  in  Acgina,  '  on  the  way  to  the  mountain  of 
Panhellenian  Zeus,'  and  identifies  her  with  the  Cretan  Britomartis  and 
Dictynna.  Antoninus  Liberal  is  recounts  the  wanderings  of  the  chaste 
Britomartis,  '  who  shunned  the  converse  of  men,  and  chose  ever  to  remain  a 
maid,'  and  tells  how  in  Crete  Minos  loved  her,  and  to  escape  from  him  she 
took  refuge  on  a  ship  and  came  to  Aegina,  and  there  'fled  into  the  grove, 
where  her  temple  now  stands,  and  vanished  away,'  a^aj^//?  eyevero,  and 
was  for  that  reason  called  Aphaea,  and  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  the 
people  of  the  island.  Pausanias  says  that  Pindar  composed  an  ode  about 
her  for  the  Aeginetans,  perhaps,  as  Furtwiingler  suggests,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  fifth-century  temple. 

The  finding  of  the  Europa-kylix  in  the  temple  in  1811  warranted  a  hope 
that  the  site  might  be  rich  in  fifth-century  vases,  but  this  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  case.  In  later  classical  times  the  offerings  seem  to  have  ceased 
altogether  and  the  temple  to  have  been  deserted.  But  the  lower  strata  teemed 
with  offerings  in  bronze  and  earthenware,  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  scarabs 
and  gems,  bronze  reliefs,  an  engraved  tridacna  shell  and  other  imported  goods 
of  Phoenician  character,  and  a  rich  series  of  geometric,  proto-Corinthian, 
Corinthian  and  Naucratite  vases.  There  is  even  a  sprinkling  of  Mycenean 
potsherds,  and  a  series  of  Mycenean  idols  representing  a  goddess,  sometimes 
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with  a  child  in  her  arms,  which  show  that  Aphaea  or  her  prototype  was 
worshipped  on  this  site  in  the  very  dawn  of  Greek  civilisation.  Many  of  them 
were  found  near  the  cave  below  the  temple  terrace.  One  can  hardly  doubt 
that  this  was  the  earliest  sanctuary  and  the  traditionary  scene  of  the  goddess's 
vanishing  from  mortal  view,  or  that  the  legend  which  brought  her  oversea  from 
Crete  contained  a  germ  of  historic  truth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
Delphi,  another  sanctuary  with  traditions  of  Cretan  influence,  Mycenean 
pottery  was  found  near  the  altar,  and  Mycenean  tombs  close  by ;  the  digging 
of  foundations  for  the  new  Museum  has  led  to  fresh  discoveries  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Mendel  tells  me  that  a  hiigelkanne  occurred  among  the  early,  mainly 
geometric,  pottery  on  the  site  of  the  temple  at  Tegea.  On  the  other  hand  the 
earliest  objects  found  in  the  precinct  of  Artemis  at  Lousoi  in  Arcadia,  excavated 
two  years  ago  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Austrian  Institute  and  fully  described 
in  the  new  Jahreshefte,  were  bronzes  of  the  same  post-Myceiiean  character  as 
the  earliest  finds  at  Olympia. 

At  Delphi  M.  Homolle  has  just  brought  to  a  close  the  tenth  and  probably 
the  last  season  of  the  excavations  by  clearing  the  remains  of  a  group  of  temples 
lying  outside  the  sanctuary  at  a  spot  known  as  Marmaria  half-way  between  the 
'  Logari '  and  the  gymnasium,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  road  from  Arachova. 
Here  Pausanias  saw  four  temples,  of  which  that  nearest  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  was  dedicated  to  Athene  Pronoia,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  miraculous 
repulse  of  the  Persians.  The  excavations  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  five 
buildings  placed  in  a  row,  on  what  is  not  so  much  a  terrace  as  a  shelf  cut 
into  the  hill-side  and  protected  on  the  north  by  a  high  retaining  wall. 
Approaching  from  the  '  Logari,'  one  enters  the  t€/x€vo<;  by  a  gate  at  its  north- 
east corner,  and  comes  almost  at  once  upon  the  foundations  of  a  large  temple 
of  poros-stone,  with  six  colunms  on  the  front,  which  was  already  in  ruins 
when  Pausanias  was  here.  Its  entablatuire  was  in  terra-cotta,  and  important 
remains  of  it  have  been  found,  including  an  archaic  figure  of  Nike,  which 
must  have  formed  one  of  the  acroteria.  The  next  building  has  yielded 
fragments  of  archaic  sculpture  in  the  finest  Ionian  style.  Next  comes  a 
little  Ionic  building,  to  which  may  belong  some  delicate  miniature  sculptures 
like  those  which  adorned  the  base  of  the  temple-statue  at  Rhamnus. 
Next,  the  Tholos,  built  of  Parian  marble,  and  destined,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  sculptured  decoration,  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  Greek  architecture.  Its  metopes,  of  which  numerous  fragments  are 
preserved,  are  said  to  resemble  the  sculpture  of  the  Mausoleum.  Nothing 
is  known  as  to  its  use  or  dedication,  but  we  know  that  it  was  famous  in 
antiquity,  for  a  work  by  Theo<ioros  of  Phocaea  '  On  the  Rmmd  Building  at 
Delphi,'  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  in  a  list  of  architectural  treatises.  Last 
of  the  series  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  in  antis,  built  of  local  limestone, 
which  M.  Homolle  identifies  as  the  temple  of  Athen<a.  Near  it  are  two 
smaller  buildings,  one  of  which  may  have  been  a  chapel  of  the  hero  Phylakos, 
whose  precinct  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

A  museum  is  being  built  for  the  anti(^uities  of  Delphi  at  the  expense  of 
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Madame  Syngros,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  by  her  late  husband,  the 
Athenian  banker,  whose  liberality  also  provided  a  museum  at  Olympia.  It 
will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  next  year. 

Meanwhile  the  French  School  has  undertaken  another  important  enter- 
prise, the  excavation  of  the  famous  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  The 
ruins,  which  were  partly  explored  in  1879  by  Dcirpfeld  and  Milchhofer,  are 
covered  by  houses  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  village  of  Piali.  The  owners 
are  being  expropriated  by  the  Archaeological  Society.  In  the  first  season's 
work  (November  1900,  to  February  1901)  Mr.  Mendel  cleared  all  that 
remains  of  the  east  front,  some  fallen  columns,  the  stereobate  and  the  inclined 
plane  leading  up  to  it.  Some  fragments  of  the  pediment  sculptures  have 
come  to  light,  including  the  torso  of  a  woman  in  a  short  chiton,  no  doubt 
Atalante,  striding  forward  with  uplifted  arm,  a  head  of  Heracles  in  rather  bad 
condition,  and  that  of  a  hound.  Besides  these  there  is  a  female  head  in 
remarkably  good  preservation,  which  seems  not  to  belong  to  the  pediments. 
Can  it  be  the  head  of  that  Hygieia  by  Scopas  which  is  known  to  have  stood 
in  the  temple  ?  Pausanias  describes  it  as  of  Pentelic  marble  and  the  newly- 
found  head  is  of  Parian,  but  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  Several 
characteristics,  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  broad  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  a 
certain  asymmetry  in  the  features,  are  in  favour  of  the  ascription  to  Scopas  or 
his  school,  while  others,  in  particular  the  disproportionately  small  mouth  and 
chin,  and  the  charm  and  individuality  of  the  expression,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  subject  is  a  beautiful  mortal  rather  than  a  goddess. 

Among  the  architectural  fragments  are  parts  of  a  frieze  with  magnificent 
acanthus-scrolls,  which  mark  an  interesting  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Corinthian  order  and  suggest  that  the  subsequent  popularity  of  such  friezes 
in  Asia  Minor  may  have  been  due  to  the  genius  of  Scopas,  the  sculptor- 
architect  who,  as  Mr.  Mendel  points  out,  himself  worked  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aegean.  The  Ionic  columns  mentioned  by  Pausanias  have  not  been  found  in 
the  temple,  but  may  have  formed  a  portico  round  the  precinct.  The  soil 
beneath  the  foundations  contains  geometric  pottery  and  a  quantity  of  small 
bronzes  like  those  found  in  the  lower  strata  at  Olympia  and  the  Heraion. 
Mr.  Mendel  will  continue  the  excavations  in  October. 

The  American  School  has  broken  fresh  ground  at  Oeniadae  on  the 
coast  of  Aetolia.  Messrs.  Forman,  Powell,  and  Sears  conducted  the  work 
with  private  funds.  They  ascertained  the  plan  of  the  theatre,  which  had 
about  twenty-five  rows  of  seats  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  eleven  cunei,  and  an 
orchestra  fifteen  metres  in  diameter.  The  lower  seats  yielded  a  number 
of  inscriptions  recording  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  ancient  docks 
noticed  by  several  travellers  beside  the  river  were  examined  and  proved  to 
be  winter  shelters  for  triremes,  similar  in  ground  plan  to  the  well-known 
ship-houses  at  Piraeus,  but  differently  constructed,  being  quarried  out  of  the 
rocky  bank.  There  are  ten  parallel  roller-ways  for  hauling  up  the  ships  and 
raised  gangways  between  them  on  which  coltftnn-bases  are  still  in  place, 
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showing  that  the  whole  was  roofed  over.  Work  had  also  been  begun  on  a 
circular  fountain-house  with  baths  and  wash-houses  attached,  when  bad 
weather  stopped  the  excavations  by  flooding  the  surrounding  fens. 

The  excavations  at  Corii\.th  were  continued  from  the  agora  towards  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  usual.  The  base  of  a  statue 
by  Lysippus  was  discovered,  a  tantalising  reminder  of  the  former  wealth  of 
the  site.  There  must  be  lean  years  in  every  great  excavation,  above  all 
when  the  site  is  so  deep  and  difficult  as  this  at  Corinth.  But  the  results 
already  obtained  are  so  important,  especially  the  unexpected  discovery  of 
the  fountains  of  Pirene  and  Glauke,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to 
archaeology  were  the  excavation  to  languish  for  want  of  funds.  In  spite  of 
the  great  depth  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  work  by  means  of 
tunnelling.  A  most  serious  mechanical  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  whole 
site  teems  with  water,  and  that  old  water-rights  have  to  be  safe-guarded  at 
every  turn. 

The  clearing-out  of  the  caves  beside  the  Propylaea  has  been  followed 
by  work  in  two  others  of  the  sacred  grottoes,  which  were  so  common  in 
Attica.  Mr.  Charles  Weller  and  some  other  members  of  the  American 
School  have  excavated  the  well-known  cave  near  Vari  on  the  southernmost 
spur  of  Hymettus,  where  inscriptions  and  reliefs  attest  that,  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  the  Nymphs  and  the  Graces,  Pan,  Apollo  Hersos,  and  even 
Cybele,  were  worshipped  side  by  side.  The  entrance  is  by  a  well-like 
opening  from  above,  and  the  floor  slopes  downwards.  The  debris  accumulated 
at  the  lower  end  yielded  no  less  than  seven  sculptured  reliefs,  some  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  quantity  of  pottery  and  coins.  The  earliest  inscriptions  date 
from  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  reliefs  and  much  of  the  pottery  from  the 
fifth  and  fourth,  when  it  became  the  custom  to  dedicate  red-figured 
loutrophoi'os  vases  here,  possibly  because  the  water  of  the  little  spring  within 
the  cave  was  in  request  for  ceremonial  purposes.  To  this  period,  when  the 
cave  was  at  the  height  of  its  vogue,  belongs  the  pretty  story  which  tells  how 
the  infant  Plato  was  one  day  laid  by  his  parents  in  a  thicket  of  myrtles  on 
Hymettus  while  they  went  to  make  offerings  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  and 
Apollo  of  the  Pastures ;  returning  they  found  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had 
settled  on  the  child's  lips,  an  omen  of  his  future  eloquence.  After  the 
fourth  century  the  popularity  of  the  sanctuary  seems  to  have  declined,  to  be 
revived  under  the  Lower  Empire.  Judging  ffom  the  coins,  of  which  great 
quantities  were  found,  Mr.  Weller  believes  that  it  attracted  worshippers 
until  far  into  the  fifth  century,  when  the  reliefs  seem  to  have  been  shattered 
by  Christian  iconoclasts. 

Another  cave  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  in  a  still  more  romantic  situation, 
the  so-called  AvxvoaTrrjXia,  a  narrrow  cleft  high  in  the  precipitous  wall  of 
one  of  the  gorges  which  descend  from  Parnes  towards  the  Attic  plain,  is  being 
explored  by  Mr.  Skias  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society.  It  was 
looted  about  1895  by  the  peasants  of  Chasi;\,  at  the  instigation  of  an  Athenian 
dealer,  but  they  were  unable  to  make  much  of  the  deep  stalagmite  in  the 
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interior,  which  Mr.  Skias  is  now  breaking  up  with  the  help  of  gunpowder. 
The  work  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  conformation  of  the  cave,  which  is 
200  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  entrance  that  admits  only  one  person  at  a  time. 
Some  sculptured  reliefs,  a  miniature  gold  couch,  and  a  gold  grass-hopper  were 
among  the  objects  found  last  autumn,  and  the  firstfruits  of  the  present  season 
include  a  jug  of  striped  blue  glass,  a  fine,  though  late,  red-figured  aryballos 
(Aphrodite  and  Eros  with  gilded  accessories),  and  a  gold  ring  with  cornelian 
intaglio  representing  a  bee. 

I  shall  mention  here  out  of  its  proper  context  a  small  shrine,  discovered 
in  Aegina  by  the  Munich  Expedition.  At  a  spot  called  TpvirrjTTj,  half  an  hour 
north-east  from  the  temple  of  Aphaea,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  torrent,  a  deep 
recess  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ;  to  right  and  left  are  Ionic  columns,  also 
rock-hewn,  though  the  bases  and  capitals  have  been  worked  separately  and 
inserted,  supporting  an  entablature,  so  that  the  whole  takes  the  form  of  a 
little  temple-front.  Nothing  was  found  to  determine  the  dedication,  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  shrine,  practically  in  the  stream-bed,  was  a 
Nymphaion.  The  architectural  forms  point  to  the  Hellenistic  period,  but 
there  are  remains  of  an  older  acdicula  close  by. 

The  most  important  of  the  statues  found  off  Anticythera  have  been 
described  in  these  pages  by  Mr.  Cavvadias.  It  seems  worth  while  to  give 
some  particulars  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  being  recovered. 
The  sunken  ship  lies  on  a  sandy  bottom  close  under  the  rocky  north  coast  of 
Anticythera,  quite  near  the  little  town.  She  must  have  struck  and  gone 
down  without  breaking  up,  for  her  frame  holds  together  and  marks  out  the 
area  within  which  the  search  is  being  carried  on.  The  statues  lie  closely 
packed  one  upon  the  other,  in  a  mass  extending  along  the  middle  of 
the  hold.  One  report  makes  the  heap  four  metres  deep.  This  may  be 
exaggeration,  but  the  number  of  statues  already  brought  up  almost 
warrants  it.  The  bronzes  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  search  had 
naturally  been  stowed  on  the  top  of  the  heavier  marbles.  The  depth  is 
over  thirty  fathoms. 

Almost  all  the  marbles  are  hopelessly  corroded  by  the  action  of  the 
sea-water,  and  many  have  been  crushed  and  broken  by  the  fall  of  huge  rocks 
which  from  time  to  time  detach  themselves  from  the  cliff  above.  The  statue 
of  a  crouching  boy,  which  was  figured  in  Mr.  Cavvadias'  article,  is  the  only 
piece  that  is  tolerably  well  preserved.  The  larger  masses,  such  as  the  copy 
of  the  Farnese  Heracles  and  a  series  of  three  or  four  horses,  have  naturally 
kept  their  general  proportions  better  than  the  smaller  and  more  slender 
figures.  As  one  sees  them  ranged  along  the  two  sides  of  an  outer  gallery  of 
the  Museum,  these  shrunken,  discoloured  forms,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  make 
one  of  the  most  ghastly  collections  that  can  be  imagined.  One  thing  seems 
clear,  that  the  majority  are  shop-copies,  made  for  export,  not  original  works 
carried  off  from  temples  or  public  places.  We  cannot  decide  with  certainty 
from  what  port  the  cargo  was  shipped,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the 
first  century  before  our  era,  the  period  to  which  the  minor  objects  found  in 
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the  wreck  seoin  to  belong,  Athens  was  still  tiie  centre  from  which  copies  of 
Greek  works  of  art  were  supplied  to  Roman  amateurs. 

The  bronzes  may  belong  to  a  ilitferent  category.  A  little  statuette  that 
has  quite  recently  reached  Athens  is  still  attached  to  its  base,  a  simple  plinth 
of  dark  red  marble.  The  right  arm  is  missing,  so  that  the  motive  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty,  and  the  surface  is  much  injured,  but  it  was  plainly 
a  little  masterpiece.  It  represents  a  young  athlete  standing  witii  both  feet 
firmly  planted  and  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  nearly  in  the  attitude  of  the 
discobolos  of  Naucydes. 

The  other  objects  recovered  from  the  wreck  include  several  score  of 
ampliorae,  one  inscribed  in  Roman  numerals  LIV,  a  quantity  of  earthenware 
Hasks  with  slender  neck  and  broad  squat  body,  which  must  have  contained 
part  of  the  ship's  provisions,  wine,  oil,  and  the  like  :  plates  of  an  Arretine-like 
ware,  so  far  without  makers'  stamps  :  bowls  of  striped  and  flowered  glass, 
some  of  which  to  the  great  credit  of  the  divers  have  been  extracted  whole : 
and  a  pretty  hemispherical  glass  vase,  decorated  in  relief  with  an  olive-leaf 
pattern.  The  latter  can  hardly  have  been  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  ship ; 
the  cargo  must  have  included  a  number  of  minor  objets  d'art.  Under  this 
head  may  be  classed  a  gold  earring,  set  with  pearls,  with  a  pendant  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  Eros,  crowned  with  a  wreath  and  holding  a  lyre. 

The  Hermes  has  not  yet  been  pieced  together.  The  head,  which  was  at 
first  described  as  that  of  a  boxer,  has  now  been  cleaned,  and'^  proves  to  be  a 
fine  Hellenistic  portrait,  certainly  not  of  an  athlete,  rather  perhaps  of  some 
semi-Hellenic  king.  It  represents  an  elderly  man  with  long  and  somewhat 
unkempt  hair  and  beard,  wrinkled  brow,  long  nose  of  the  modern  Greek  type, 
and  genial  expression.     The  eyes  were  enamelled,  but  are  much  corroded. 

The  divers,  natives  of  Syme,  are  still  at  work,  and  do  not  expect  to  finish 
their  task  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Excavations  at  Alexandria  are  conducted  at  almost  as  great  a  depth  as 
those  in  the  sea  of  Anticythera,  and  are  by  no  means  so  remunerative.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  thot  our  knowledge  has  been  extended  by  the  work  of 
the  Sieglin  expedition.  The  prime  movers  in  the  undertaking  were  Professor 
Schreiber,  the  well-known  writer  on  Alexandrian  art,  and  Professor  Sieglin, 
Kiepert's  successor  in  the  chair  of  geography  at  Berlin.  The  latter's  brother, 
Mr.  Ernst  Sieglin  of  Stuttgart,  defrays  the  cost.  The  results  obtained  in 
1898  are  described  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Noack  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Athenian  Mittheilungcn.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  plague  nothing  was  done 
in  the  autumn  of  1809,  but  work  was  resumed  in  October  1900  and  carried 
on  until  last  April  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Schitf  and  three  others. 
Dr.  Schitf  and  Mr.  Fichter  continued  Noack's  study  of  the  ancient  street- 
plan,  sinking  shafts  and  driving  galleries  at  a  great  depth,  chiefly  along  the 
Rue  d'Allemagne  and  in  a  plot  near  the  Ramleh  railway-station,  where  they 
obtained  ground  plans  of  a  Ptolemaic  stoa  and  of  a  large  Roman  bath- 
establishment.  Meanwhile  Professor  Thiersch  of  Munich  and  his  son.  Dr. 
Hermann  Thiersch,  were  unravelling  the  complicated  architectural  history  of 
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the  Seiivpeion,  no  easy  task  in  the  case  of  a  building  that  was  restored  again 
and  again  and  subsequently  used  as  a  quarry  for  many  centuries.  A  painted 
altar  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  a  limestone  sphinx  were  discovered 
here.  Two  cemeteries  were  explored,  that  of  Hadra  on  the  east  of  the  city 
containing  Hellenic  graves,  and  that  of  Gabbari  on  the  west,  which  is  late 
Hellenistic  and  Roman.  Many  of  the  Gabbari  tombs  have  been  used  twice, 
and  some  of  the  larger  sepulchral  chambers  have  elaborate  wall  decorations 
in  a  singular  pseudo-Egyptian  style  painted  over  earlier  designs  of  purely 
Greek  character — a  reversion  to  native  traditions  and  motives  which  is 
perhaps  echoed  in  some  of  the  later  Egyptianising  wall-decorations  at 
Pompeii. 

In  a  future  article  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  results  of  excavations  in  Asia 
Minor,  those  of  the  German  Institute  at  Pergamon,  the  Austrian  Institute  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  Prussian  Museums  at  Miletus.  News  comes  that  an 
adventurous  Englishman,  Mr.  Robert  de  Rustafjaell,  has  begun  work  at 
Cyzicus.  Mr.  Kinch,  the  Danish  explorer,  has  unfortunately  failed  to  obtain 
a  firman  for  Oyrene  and  proposes  to  devote  his  funds  to  a  site  in  Asia  Minor 
or  Rhodes. 

R.   C.   BoSANQUJiT. 
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Abrettene,  topography  and  inscriptions, 
229,  230 

Abydos  (Egypt),  inscriptions  from,  279, 
280 

Acanthus-frieze  from  Tegea,  348 

Acropolis,  see  Athens 

Aegina,  excavations  1900-1901,345;  shrine 
at  Trypet^,  350 

Aesepus  valley  (Mysia),  topography,  234 

Aezanitis,  inscriptions  from,  229 

'  African '  system  of  tachygraphy,  242,  260 

Agrimia  on  Mycenaean  gems,  153,  182 

Aigaleos,  Mt.,  47 

Albani,  Villa,  see  Eome 

Albano,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excavation  at, 
313,  320 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
13:  head  of  A.  at  Chatsworth,  212; 
various  portraits,  213  f.  ;  type  of,  in 
Roman  portrait  statue,  219 

Alexandria,  inscriptions  from,  284,  289 ; 
excavations,  1900-1901,  351 

Al  Garnii  on  the  Byzantine  Themes,  70 

Al  Idrisi  on  the  Byzantine  Themes,  67 

Alkimachos,  xaXor-name,  3,  4 

Al  Mas'udi  on  the  Byzantine  Themes,  67 

Altar  and  temenos  on  Knossian  pyxis,  102 

Altars,  baetylic  forms  of,  114  f. 

Amasia,  position  of,  55 

Ambrakia,  obelisk  on  coins  of,  173 

Ambrosial  stones  at  Tyre,  133 

Amisus,  road  to  Zela  from,  53  ;  siege  of,  56 

Anatolikoi,  Theme  of,  74 

Ancilia,  129 

Andrapa-NeoClaudiopolis,  60 

Aniconic  cults,  transition  to  anthropomor- 
phism from,  123  ;  bisexual,  151,  167 

Animal-headed  daemons  in  Mycenaean  art, 
101,  117,  168,  335,  338;  vases  borne  by 
Kefti  tributaries,  95 

Animals,  infants  suckled  by,  129  ;  as  sup- 
porters of  sacred  trees  and  columns,  152 


Ankh,  symbols  derived  from,  178 

Anthemion  in  architecture  and  on  crown  of 
Argive  Hera,  42 

Anticythera,  see  Cythera 

Anthropomorphic  divinities  with  heraldic- 
ally  posed  animals,  163 

Anthropomorphism,  beginnings  of,  in 
Mycenaean  religion,  123,  163 

Aphaea,  temple  of,  in  Aegina,  345 

Aphrodite,  Cyprian  cult  of,  120,  151,  171  f. 

Apollo,  bronze  head  at  Chatsworth,  209  ; 
Cassel  Apollo,  211  ;  statue  at  Chatsworth 
and  bronze  statuettes  in  Bologna  and 
Louvre,  217  ;  Agyieus,  181  ;  of  Amyklae, 
120,  173,  181  ;  Hylates,  dedication  to, 
from  Koptos,  291 

Apt  (Provence),  portrait  sculpture  from, 
217  f. 

Arabic  lists  of  the  Byzantine  Themes,  67 

Aral  Sea,  ancient  views  of,  21  • 

Archaeology  in  Greece,  1900-1901,  334 

Ares,  dedication  to,  from  Alexandria,  289 

Argos,  Hera  of  Polycleitus  at,  30 ;  coins 
with  head  of  Hera,  34 

Ariadne,  cult  of,  120,  175 

Aristotle  {Oec.  i.  6)  on  the  Greek  House, 
299 

Arius,  R.,  ancient  views  of,  23 

Armed  divinity  in  Mycenaean  religion,  174 

Armenia  Minor  annexed  by  Mithridates,  55 

Armeniakoi,  Theme  of,  76 

Armour,  votive,  see  Bronzes 

Arrian,  his  name  in  inscription  from  Had- 
rianeia,  232 

Arslan  Kaia,  Kybele  with  lions  at,  166 

Artemis  Pergaea,  dedication  to,  from 
Naukratis(?),  285;  Phosphoros and Enodia, 
dedications  to,  from  Koptos,  291 

Ashera-cult,  133 

Ashmolean  Museum,  see  Oxford 

Asklepios  in  Borghese  gardens,  211  ;  at 
Dresden,  211 

Astauene,  Parthian  satrapy,  29 

Athena,  common  worship  with  Poseidon- 
A   A   2 
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Erechtheus  at  Athens,  331 ;  A.  Alea, 
temple  of,  at  Tegea,  348 

Athens,  Archaeology  at,  1900-1901,  343  ; 
approach  to  Acropolis,  344  ;  conservation 
of  Parthenon,  ibid. ;  Museums,  ibid.  See 
also  Erechtheion 

Athlete,  bronze  statue,  found  oflF  Cythera, 
207  ;  bronze  statuette,  ^-tSl 

Attributes,  divine,  worship  of,  268  f. 

Avunia  (Mysia),  inscription  at,  235 

Axe,  double,  in  Diktaean  Cave,  100,  111  ;  in 
Mycenaean  cult,  106 ;  combined  with 
symbol  derived  from  aiikh,  179  ;  at 
Phaestos,  337  ;  on  column,  on  Cretan 
larnax,  341  ;  on  amphora  from  Gournia 
(Crete),  342 ;  religious  significance  dis- 
puted, 268  f.  ;  geographical  distribution, 
269 

Axiopeithes,  <caXoj-name,  4 


B 

Bacchus,  so-called,  head  of,  in  British 
Museum,  38,  see  also  Dionysos 

Baetyl,  cult  of,  106  ;  in  Indian  dolmen- 
shrine,  186 

Baetylic  tables  of  offering,  113  ;  temple  re- 
presented in  Mycenaean  fresco,  192 

Bairamitch  (Mysia),  inscription  from,  236 

Balat  (Mysia),  site  of  Hadrianeia,  231 

Balearic  Islands,  sacred  pillars  in,  187 

Barracco  head-of  Alexander,  213 

Berlin  Museum,  dedication  to  Herakles- 
Harpokrates,  283 

Bethel,  112,  132 

Bey  keui  (Mysia),  site  of  Hadrianopolis  (0, 

JiOO 

Bhuta  stones,  106,  188 

Bithynia,  Mithridates  invades,  56 

Bologna,  bronze  statuette  of  Apollo  at,  217 

Borghese  Asklepios,  211 

Boustrophedon  Hittite  inscription,  324 

Boxer,  so-called,  bronze  head  of,  from  near 
Cvthera,  207,  351 

Bridges,  Roman,  in  Pontus,  65 

British  Museum  :  Sculptures  from  Tuwnley 
Collection,  306  f.  ;  head  of  Polycleitau 
Hera,  31  ;  Mycenaean  vase  from  Old  Sala- 
mis,  107  ;  from  Curium  {see  Corrigenda), 
112  ;  limestone  altar  from  Cyrenaica,  115  ; 
coin  of  Byblos,  138  ;  waxen  book  with 
tachygraphic  writing,  242  f. ;  Stowe  MSS. 
(1019,  1020),  transcribed,  306  f. 

Bronze  head  of  Apollo,  Chatsworth,  209  ; 
statue  and  statuettes  from  near  Cythera, 
205,  351  ;  statuette  of  male  deity  and 
implements  from  Gournii,  342 ;  votive 
armour  from  Praesos,  340  ;  helmet  with 
Corinthian  inscription  from  Leukas,  342 

Buccellarii,  Theme  of,  76 

Bulls,  jpair  of,  attached  heraldically  to 
sacred  pillar,  156 

Busts,  portrait,  at  Chatsworth,  225  f. 


Byblos,  coin  with  cone  of  Astarte  in  en- 
closure, 138  ;  sacred  tamarisk  at,  146 
Byzantine  Themes,  67 

C  {see  also  K) 

Cabira,  Mithridates  at,  56 ;  road  toEupatoria, 

57  ;    Fabius  Hadrianus  besieged  at,  58  ; 

importance  of,  60 
Cairo,  see  Ghizeh  Museum. 
Calvinus,  see  Domitius  Calvinus 
Cambridge  (Fitzwilliam  Museum),  inscrip- 
tion at,  291 
Campana  Alexander,  214 
Canopic  figures  on  Alexandrian  stele,  289 
Capitol,  see  Rome 

Capitoline  Plan,  Roman  house  on,  302 
Cappadocia,  kleisourarchia  of,  75 
Carthaginian  stele  with  sacred  column,  144  ; 

trinities  of  pillars,  138 
Caspian  Sea,  ancient  views  of,  10 
Cassel  Apollo,  treatment  of  hair  in,  211 
Castel  Guido,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excavations 

at,  317 
Caves,   sacred,    in    Crete,    99 ;    in    Attica, 

349 
Cellular  baetylic  shrines,  189  f. 
Chaldia,  Theme  of,  76 
Chariot,  four-horsed,  on  Chatsworth  relief, 

228 
Charsianon,  kleisourarchia  of,  75 
Chatsworth  House,  sculptures  at,  209 
Chavdyr  Hissar  (Mysia),  inscription  from, 

229 
Columns,    octagonal,   at   Troezen,    Megara, 

Aegina,  345 ;  tapering  downwards,   187, 

195  ;  worship  of,  see  Pillars 
Commodus,  inscription  in  honour  of,  Ghizeh 

Museum,  276 
Conch-shell  in  ritual,  142 
Constantine      Porphyrogennetos     on     the 

Byzantine  Themes,  67 
Corinth,  excavations  in  1900-1901,  349 
Cornazano,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excavation  at, 

313,  320 
Crescent   as    symbol    of    moon-goddess    in 

Mycenaean  art,  169,  185 
Crete,  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult  in 

99  ;   primitive  pottery  from,  78  ;    coin  of 

the  Koinon  with  altar,  116;  excavations 

1900-1901,  334 
Crouching  marble  figure,  found  off  Cythera, 

207 
Crown,  see  Stephane 
Curium,    Mycenaean    vase-fragment    from, 

111,  112  {see  Corrigenda) 
Cypresses  beside  shrine,  183  ;  wood  of,  used 

for  columns  at  Knossos,  195 
Cypro-Mycenaean    cylinders    with     rayed 

pillars,  148 
Cyrenaica,  baetylic  altar  from,  115 
Cythera,  finds   of  statuary  from  sea  near, 

205,  350 
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Dadasa,  Mithridates'  victory  at,  58 
Daemons,  animal-headed,  in  Mycenaean  art, 

101,  117,  168,  335,  338 
Daulia,  road  to  Delphi  from,  49 
Dazimonitis,  plain  of,  53 
Dedications  to  deities,  nature  of,  271 
Delos,  houses  in,  298 
Delphi,  Mycenaean  antiquities  from,  347  ; 

excavations  in  1900-1901,  ibid.  ;  road  to 

Daulia  from,  49 
Deluge  myths,  8 
Deme-names,  Alexandrian,  278 
Demosthenes  adv.  Eiiergum  et  Mnesibitliim, 

description  of  Greek  house  in,  299 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  sculptures  belonging 

to,  209 
Diadem  of  Polycleitan  Hera,  40 
Dictaean   Cave  (Crete),  excavation  of,  100, 

111;     Kamares    pottery    from,    78,    93; 

table  of  offering,  114;  dedications,  etc., 

271-274 
Diniini  (Thessaly),  prehistoric  remains  near, 

342 
Dionysos,  head  at  Chatsworth  and  statues 

at  Madrid  and  Paris,  215  ;  see  also  Bacchus 
Docks  at  Oeniadae,  348 
Dolmen-shrines,  185 
Domitian,  inscription  from   Egypt  of  his 

reign,  285 
Domitius  Calvinus  defeated  by  Pharnaces, 

59 
Doorways,  Mycenaean  sacral,  141,  170,  181 
Doryphoros  of  Polycleitus,  35,  36  ;  copy  at 

Chatsworth,  212 
Double-axe,  see  Axe 
Double-bodied  animals  on  Mycenaean  gems, 

159 
Dove  in  Mycenaean  cult,  104,  105  ;  shrines 

with  doves  from  Mycenae,  123,  135,  141, 

185,  191  ;   dove-vase  from  Knossos,  78, 

104 
Draught-board  from  Knossos,  335 
Dresden  Asklepios,  211 
Dual  Pillar-worship  in  Mycenaean  religion, 

169  f. 


E 


Earth-spirit,  worship  of,  4-6 

Egypt,  Greek  inscriptions  from,  275  f.  ;  con- 
nexion with  Crete,  335 

Egyptian  aniconic  cults,  146  ;  palmette- 
capitals,  147  ;  influence  on  Cypro- 
Mycenaean  cylinders,  149  ;  heraldically- 
posed  animals,  152,  162  ;  origin  of  pillar 
and  guardian  animals  type,  162;  religion, 
Greek  treatment  of,  276,  282 

Elis,  coins  with  Polycleitan  Hera,  35,  44 

Enater,  234 

Epimetheus  and  Pandora,  1 

Eratosthenes  on  the  Oxus  and  Caspian,  13 

Erechtheion,    Poseidon's    trident-mark   in, 


325  ;    his   '  spring,'    ibid.  ;    crypt   under 

North  Porch,  328 
Erechtheus-Poseidon,  joint  cult  of,  331 
Eschara  in  Greek  House,  303 
Eteobutadae  in  the  Erechtheion,  331,  332 
'  Eteocretan '  inscription  from  Praesos,  340 
Eupatoria  captured  by  Catullus,  56  ;   road 

tnence  to  Cabira,  57 
Enpliranor,  Alexander-portrait  in  style  of, 

214 
Euphrates  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

61 
Euripides'  Alcestis,  theory  of  Greek  House 

illustrated  from,  301 


Fabius  Hadriancs  besieged  at  Cabira,  58 

Faustina  the  Elder,  portraits  of,  at  Chats- 
worth, 225 

Female  portrait-figures  under  Early  Empire, 
221 

Ficus  Ruminalis,  128 

Fig-tree,  sacred,  on  Knossian  pyxis,  101  ;  in 
later  Greek  cults,  104 

Fleur-de-lys  capitals  (Egyptian),  147  ;  pillar 
with  confronted  sphinxes,  155 

Frescoes  at  Knossos,  136,  192,  335,  336  ;  at 
Kato-Zakro,  339 

Fruit-trees,  sacred,  177,  182 


a 


Gabbari     (Alexandria),     Hellenistic     and 

Roman   cemetery  at,   352 
Gabii,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excavations  at,  318 
Galen's  description  of  farm-house,  303 
Gateways,  Mycenaean  sacral,  141,  170,  181 
Gaul,  Southern,  its  art  under  Early  Empire, 

219  f. 
Genzano,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excavations  at, 

313 
Geometric  pottery  from  Praesos,  340 
Ge- Pandora,  4 
Ghizeh    Museum,    Greek    inscriptions    in, 

275  f. 
Giganteja  (Gozo),  123,  199 
Gilgames  type  in  art,  152,  164 
Glass    plaques,  impressed,   from   Mycenae, 

117  ;  vase  from  sea  near  Cythera,  351 
Goats,  sacred,   153,  182  ;   as   supporters  of 

sacred  tree,  153 
Gold  plate  covering  reliefs  or  intaglios  in 

Mycenaean  art,  101,  102 
Goulas  (Crete),  Mycenaean  shrine  at,  100 ; 

lentoid  gem  from,  154 
Gournik  (Crete),  Mycenaean  town  at,  341 
Gozo,  remains  in,  123,  199 
Graces  and  Seasons  on   crown   of  Argive 

Hera,  41 
Grapes  and  corn-ears  in  relief  on  Kamares 

vase,  84 
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Gravcrelief  of  Herennia  Syriska  (Chats- 
worth),  225 

Griffins  supporting  sacred  pillar,  158 

Grot taf errata,  tachygraphy  of,  242,  259 

Giimenij  (Mysia),  site  at,  234 

Gynmasiarchs  in  Egypt,  284 

Gvimuk  Euren  (Mysia),  inscription  from, 
"229 


H 


Hadra  (Alexandria),  Hellenic  cemetery  at, 

352 
Hadrian,   Villa  of,   Gavin  Hamilton's  ex- 
cavations at,  307 
Hadrianeia  (distinct  from  Hadriani),8ite  of, 

231 
Hadrianutherae,  site  of,  232,  233 
Hagiar  Kim,  remains  at,  123,  197 
Hagios  Georgios,  the  Homeric  Nerikos,  342 
Hair,  treatment  of,  on  lierm  at  Chatsworth, 

210  ;   on  Polycleitan  head  of  Hera,  39  ; 

on  heads  of  Alexander  the  Great,  213  ;  on 

head  of  Dionysos  at  Chatsworth,  217  ;  in 

portraits  of  first  century  a.d.,  221 
Haliki,  sacred  pillars  on  vase  from,  139 
Hamilton,    Gavin,   his  letters    to    Charles 

Townley  on  his  excavations,  306  f. 
Hammer  in  Pandora-myth,  5 
'  Hammerers  '  of  Sophocles,  6 
Harpokrates,  development  of  his  worship, 

277 
Harpokrates-Herakles,  dedication  to,  283 
Hathor-cult,  influence   on   Mycenaean  and 

Anatolian  religion,  167 
Hathoric  pillars,  149,  150 
Hebe  of  Naucydes,  33 
Hera  of  Polycleitus,  30  f.  ;   aspects  of  the 

goddess,    32  ;    dedication   to,    in   Egypt, 

285 
Heraeum    near  Argos,   30  ;    sculptures   of 
.  Polycleitan  style  from,  36  ;   Mycenaean 

gem  from,  109 
Herakles-Hai-pokrates,  dedication  to,  283 
Herakles-Hermes,  dedication  to,  in  Ghizeh 

Museum,  282 
Herakles    Kallinikos,   dedication    to,   from 

Koptos,  291 
Heraldic  pose  of  animals  in  early  art,  152 
Herennia  S}Tiska,  grave-relief  of,  225 
Herm,  bearded,  at  Chatsworth,  209 
Hermes,  bead  at  Chatsworth,  214  ;  in  Villa 

Albani,   215  ;    statue   in    Vatican,    215  : 

bronze  statue  of   (?),  found  off  Cythera, 

207 ;     dedication     to,    in     Egypt,    286  ; 

relation  with   Pandora,   1 
Hermes-Herakles,  dedication  to,  in  Ghizeh 

Museum,  282 
Hermes  Kranaios,  Cave  of,  bronze  statuette 

from,  125 
Herodotus  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  12 
Hesiod's  story  of  Pandora,  1 
Hestia  in  Greek  house,  303 


Himera,  coins  with  Hera  of  Polycleitus,  35 
Hippopotamus-goddess,lion-headed  daemons 

derived  from,  169 
Hittite  altars,  115  ;  symbols  derived  Irom 

anhh,  178 ;  inscription  from  Karaburna, 

322 
Homer  quoted  on  stele  from  Alexandria, 

290 
Homeric  House,  294  f. 
'  Horns  of  consecration '  in  Mycenaean  cult, 

1(12,  107,   116,   135,   137,   154,  183,  184, 

189,  191,  196 
Horse  symbolizing  heroic  state,  226 
House,    the    Greek,   293 ;    Homeric,    294 ; 

Mycenaean,  in  Crete,  339,  341 
Hyakinthos,  120 
'Hypaethral  shrines  in  Mycenaean  religion, 

100,  123 


Ibn  Al  Fakih  Al  Hamadhani  on  the 
P>yzantine  Themes,  67,  72 

Ibn  Khurdadhbah  on  the  Byzantine 
Themes,   67 

Idaean  Cave,  horned  cultus-object  of  pottery 
from,  136 ;  crystal  lentoid  with  tree- 
worship  from,  142 

Idiologus  of  Egypt,  291 

Idolino,  bronze  resembling,  found  off 
Cythera,  206 

Idols,  prehistoric,  from  near  Volo  (Thessaly), 
343  ;  Mycenaean,  from  Aegina,  346 

Impaled  triangle,  Mycenaean  symbol,  154, 
159 

Indian  trade  with  Syria,  18 

Inscriptions :  from  Acropolis  with  tachy- 
graphic  system,  245  ;  from  Aegina,  with 
name  of  Aphaea,  346  ;  from  Egypt,  275  f.  ; 
from  Mysia,  229  f.  ;  Hittite,  from  Kara- 
burna, 322 

Iris  capitals,  Egyptian,  147 

Iris  valley  (Pontus),  53 

Isis,  development  of  cult  and  epithets,  276, 
277 

'  Italian  '  system  of  Tachygraphy,  242,  259 

Ithaca,  the  Homeric,  342 


Jacob's  pillar,  112,  132 

Jaxartes,  ancient  views  of,  15 

Juktas,  Mt.  (Crete),  121 

Juno  Sospita,  on  relief  at  Chatsworth,  227 

Jupiter  Dolichenus,  109 


K  {see  also  C) 

Kamares  ware  from  Knossos,  78  ;  technique 
of,  80 ;  fro'n  Phaestos,  338  ;  from  Kato- 
Zakro,  338  ;  from  Petras,  341 

Kappotas,  Zeus,  118 
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Karabuma,  Hittite  inscription  and  fortress 
at,  322 

Karachalda  (Mysia),  inscription  from,  233 
Kato-Zakro  (Crete),   excavations  in  1900- 

1901,  338 
Kaulonia,  sacred  tree  on  coins  of,  128 

Kebsud  (Mysia)  not  Hadrianutherae.  233  ; 
inscription  from,  234 

Kephala  (Knossos),  Kamares  ware  from,  79 

Keraunia,  118 

Keraunos,  Zeus,  271 

Khavsa  (Pontus)  =  Neapolis  ?  61 

Khonsu  identified  with  Herakles,  283 

Khyan,  alabastron-lid  with  his  name  from 
Knossos,  335 

Khydyrlar  (Mysia),  hot  springs  at,  235 

Kibyrrhaiotai,  Theme  of,  71 

Knossos,  pillar  of  the  double  axe  at,  110  ; 
its  religious  significance  disputed,  268  f.  ; 
signs  on  Palace  walls,  273  ;  fresco  with 
'  horns  of  consecration,'  136  ;  with  facade 
of  temple,  94 ;  steatite  pyxis  from,  101, 
103  ;  clay  seal-impression  with  sheep  and 
infant,  129  ;  excavations  1900-1901,  334  ; 
Kamares  ware  from  lower  town,  78  ; 
coins  with  Hera  of  Polycleitus,  35 

Koptos,  sanctuary  of  Min  at,  142,  146  ;  in- 
scription from,  291 

Kriosphinx,  double-bodied,  on  Mycenaean 
gem,  159 

Kronos,  stone  swallowed  by,  113 

Kudama  on  the  Byzantine  Themes,  67 

Kurshunlu  (Scepsis),  inscriptions  from, 
235  f. 

Kybele  and  lions  at  Arslan  Kaia,  166 

Kydonia  (Crete),  lentoid  gem  from,  163 


LABKAirDA,Labrandos,  meaning  of  names,  109 
Labyrinth,  meaning  of,  109  ;  connexion  with 

labrys  disputed,  268  f. 
Lansdowne   House,  sculptures   from  Gavin 

Hamilton's  excavations  in,  310  f. 
Laodicea  (Pontus),  60 
Lamax,  painted,  from  Palaiokastro,  341 
Legio  XIII.  Gemina,  gravestone  of  a  chili- 
arch  of,  291 
Legions  on  the  Euphrates  frontier,  61 
Leochares,   portrait  of   Alexander    in    his 

style,  214 
Leto  Euteknos,  dedication  to,  from  Koptos, 

291 
Leukas,  excavations  in,  342 
Libations,  Mycenaean  daemons  making,  117  ; 

table  for,  from  Dictaean  Cave,  113 
Light-god  of  Crete  and  Arcadia,  173 
Ligortino  (Crete),  steatite  lentoid  gem  from, 

185 
Lion,   double-bodied,   on   Mycenaean  gem, 

159  ;  pair  of  lions,  attached  to  sacred  pillar, 

159  ;  with  fore-feet  on  baetylic  base,  161  ; 

supporting    Egyptian    solar  disk,     162  ; 


supporting  ngure  of  divinity,  163 ;  of 
daemon,  168  ;  lions'  gate  at  Mycenae, 
156  ;  the  type  in  art,  157,  160  ;  lion  god- 
dess on  Mycenaean  gems  and  Cypro- 
Mycenaean  cylinders,  166  ;  lion-headed 
daemons,  101,  117 

Lucullus  and  Mithridates,  56 

Lunar  symbol  (bucranium)  in  Mycenaean 
cult-scenes,  169,  172 

Lychnospelia,  cave  of,  349 

Lycomidae  at  Phlya,  7 

Lycus  valley  (Pontus),  54 

Lysias  de  caede  Eratosthenis,  description  of 
Greek  house  in,  300 

Lysippus,  his  portraits  of  Alexander,  213,  214 


M 


Macedonia,  Theme  of,  73 

Madrid,  statue  of  leaning  Dionysos  at,  215 

Male  and    female  deities  in  aniconic  cult, 
151,  167 

Maltese  islands,  megalithic   sanctuaries  of, 
196 

Marbury     Hall,    sculptures    from     Gavin 
Hamilton's  excavations  at,  312  f. 

Margam,  sculptures  from  Gavin  Hamilton's 
excavations  at,  310 

Margus,  R.,  ancient  views  of,  23 

Marmaria  (Delphi),  excavations  at,  347 

Masse  ba-worship,  132 

Massilia,  influence  of,   on  art  of  Southern 
Gaul,  220 

Melde  (Mysia)  site  of  Miletopolis,  237 

Melitene,  legionary  camp  at,  62 

Melos,  Kamares  ware  from,  94 

Mendes,  inscription  from,  291 

Mesauloe,  301 

Metallic  prototypes  of  Kamares  ware,  82, 
95  ;  borne  by  Kefti  tributaries,  95 

Meteoric  element  in  baetylic  stones,  118 

Milato   (Crete),  painted   sarcophagus  from, 
174 

Milestone  from  Pontus,  62 

Miletopolis  (Mysia),  site  of,  237 

Min,  the  God,  142,  146 

Minorca,  pillared  chambers  in,  187 

Mithridates  Eupator,  campaigns  of,  55 

Monte  Cagnolo,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excava- 
rions  at,  313,  320,  321 

Mother-Goddess,  lion-cult  of,  167 

Murena,  war  with  Mithridates,  56 

Mycenae,  plan  of  Palace  at,  296  ;  lions'  gate 
tympanum,  157  ;  objects  from  :  Gold 
signets,  108,  155,  159,  177, 182,  183,  189, 
190  ;  electrum  signet,  175  ;  gold-plated 
silver  ring,  184  ;  crystal  signet,  156  ; 
various  lentoid  gems,  154,  158,  159,  168  ; 
amygdaloid  gem,  1 64  ;  cylinder  with 
pillar-worship,  141  ;  impressed  glass 
plaques,  117  ;  gold  shrine  with  doves,  191 
Mycenaean  antiquities  discovered  1900-1901, 
334  f.,  346, 347  ;  pottery  in  Crete,  its  rela- 
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tion  to  Kamares  ware,  97  ;  tree  and  pillar 
cult,  99  f.  ;  script,  335,  337 
Myron,  works  of  the  school  of,  211,  215 
Mysia,  notes  from  (inscriptions  and  topo- 
graphy), 229 


N 


Naucydbs,  discobclos  of,  statuette  resem- 
bling', 351  ;  Hebe  of,  33 
Neapolis  (Pontus),  position  of,  60 
Negroes'  heads,  necklace  witli  ( Knossos),  33 
NeoCkudiopolis,  site  at  Vezir  Keupru,  60 
Neolithic  settlement  at  Knossos,  336  ;  near 

Volo,  343 
Nerikos,  the  Homeric,  342 
Nezero,  silver  statuette  from,  125,  126 
Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  war  with   Mithri- 

dates,  56 
Nicopolis  (Pontus),  battles  at,  59  ;  founded 

by  Pompey,  60 
Nitjer  lapis,  130 

Niobidtype,  male  headof,at  Chatsworth,  271 
Nora  (Sardinia),  triple  pillar-shrine  on  stele 

from,  139 
Nosb-worship,  133 
Notae  Tironianae,  238  f. 


O 


Obelisk-form  of  the  Sun-god,  173 
Obsidian,  Melian,  at  Knossos,  94 
Octagonol    columns    at    Troezen,    Megara, 

Aegina,  345 
Oedipus  Coloneiis,  the  abduction  incident  in, 

45 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  the  Triodos  in,  48 
Oeniadae,  excavations  1900-1901,  348 
Oil,  anointing  of  stones  with,  132 
Opsikion,  Theme  of,  74 
Optimatoi,  Theme  of,  74 
Ornament  on  Kamares  ware,  82 
Osiris  of  Abydos,  identification  with  Sarapis, 

277,  280  ;  presentation  of  mummy  to  O. 

and  Isis  by  Anubis,  280 
Ostia,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excavations  at,  314, 

320 
Oxford,  Ashraolean  Museum,  Pandora  vase,  1 
Oxus,  ancient  views  of,  10 


Pairs   op   deities,  male    and    female,  in 

Mycenaean  religion,  175 
Palace  at  Knossos,  334  ;  at  Mycenae,  296  ; 

at    Phaestos,  337  ;    at    Tiryns,  295  ;    at 

Troy,  304 
Palaiokastro  (Crete),  lentoid  gem  from,  154  ; 

ancient  remains  at,  341 
Palmette  pillars,  Egyptian,  147 
Pan  and  Nymphs,  caves  of,  349 


Pandora,  story  of,  in  art,  1 

Pantixnello,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excavations 
at,  307,  319  f. 

Paphlagonia,  Theme  of,  73 

Paphos,  aniconic  cult  at,  151,  171 

Papyri,  tacliygraphic,  243  f. 

Paris,  Louvre  :  Alexander-herm,  213  ;  Cam- 
pana  Alexander,  214  ;  Richelieu  Bacchus, 
215  ;  bronze  statuette  of  Apollo,  217  ; 
stele  of  the  God  Salm,  137 

Parthenon,  '  conservation  '  of,  344  ;  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Nero  on,  ihid. 

Piirthia,  Chinese  accounts  of,  27 

Pathyrite  nome,  honorary  decree  in  honour 
of  a  polemarch  of,  282 

Patrocles  and  the  Oxo-Caspian  trade-route, 
10 

Pausanias  on  the  Hera  of  Polycleitus,  33  ; 
on  the  Erechtheion,  330 

Pelh,  grave-relief  supposed  to  come  from, 
225-227 

Peristyle  of  Greek  house,  302 

Petras  (Crete),  ancient  remains  at,  341 

Phaestos,  signs  on  Palace  walls,  273  ; 
excavations  1900-1901,  336 

Phan.iroea  plain  (Pontus),  53 

Piiarnaces,  campaigns  of,  55 

Phazemon  (Pontus),  61 

Pheidias,  works  of  the  school  of,  211  ;  his 
treatment  of  story  of  Pandora,  1,  2  ;  of 
Aphrodite,  2 

Pherae,  coins  with  double  axe  as  symbol, 
270 

Philotheos  on  the  Byzantine  Themes,  67 

Phlya,  worship  of  Ge  at,  5  ;  of  Demeter 
'Av/jo-iSwpa,  6  ;  Lycomidae  at,  7 

Phylakopi,  Kamares  ware  from,  94 

Phyle,  pass  of,  46 

Pillars,  cult  of,  Mycenaean,  99  f.  ; '  pillar  of 
the  house,'  113,  187  ;  structural  functions 
of  sacred  pidars,  144  ;  pillar-shrines  at 
Knossos,  111  (disputed,  272)  ;  at  Phyla- 
kopi, 111  ;  at  Phaestos,  337  ;  in  modern 
Macedonia,  200 ;  Mycenaean  daemons 
pouring  libations  on  pillars,  117  ;  pillars 
with  heraldically  posed  animals,  154  ; 
replaced  by  figures  of  divinities,  163  ; 
twin,  male  and  female,  169 

Pithos  of  Pandora,  1 

Plane-tree,  sacred,  127 

Plato's  description  of  house  of  Callias  (Prota- 
goras), 298 

Pliny  on  the  Oxus  and  Caspian,  14 

Polycleitus,  Hera  of,  30  ;  characteristics  of 
his  style,  35  f.  ;  Chatsworth  copy  of 
Doryphoros,  212  ;  statuettes  of  his  style, 
found  off  Cythera,  206 

Pompeii,  plan  of  house  at,  297,  302  ;  sacred 
trees  at,  128 

Pompey's  war  with  Mithridates,  59  ;  he 
organizes  Pontus,  60 

Pontus,  roads  in,  52  ;  organization  by  Pom- 
pey, 60  ;  milestones  in,  62 

Portals — see  Gateways 
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Porta  Marina,  Gavin  Hanailton's  excavations 

at,  315' 
Portrait  statues  and  busts  at  Chatsworth, 

217  f. 
Portraiture  under  the  Early  Empire,  219  f. 
Poseidon's  trident-mark  in  the  Erechtheion, 

325  ;  his  joint  cult  with  Erechtheus,  331  ; 

dedication  to,  from  Alexandria,  289 
Pottery  from  Crete,  primitive,  78,  338  f.  ; 

pre-Mycenaean,   from  near  Volo  (Thes- 

saly),  343 
Praesos,  excavations  at,  1900-1901,  339 
Praxitelean  statue  of  Dionysos  at  Madrid, 

215  ;  head  at  Chatsworth,  216 
Prodomos  type  of  Greek  house,  303,  304 
Prometheus  at  the  birth  of  Pandora,  1 ;  of 

Athena,  9 
Propylaea  on  temple-plateau,  Aegina,  345 
Ptolemy  XIII.  and   Kleopatra-Tryphaena, 

inscription  of  reign  of,  282 


Q 


Quadrata  signa  of  Polycleitus,  36 


R 


Rayed  pillars  on  Cypro-Mycenaean  cylin- 
ders, 148,  172 

Reliefs,  Mycenaean,  from  Knossos,  336  ; 
Greek,  at  Chatsworth,  225  ;  Graoco- 
Egyptian,  279,  286  f. 

Religion,  Mycenaean,  99  f.  ;  Greek,  symbols 
not  worshipped  in,  269 

Rhea  Silvia,  129,  130 

Ririt,  see  Hippopotamus-goddess 

Roads  :  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  46  ;  from 
Thebes  to  Delphi,  49  ;  in  Pontus,  52 

Roman  House  on  Capitoline  Plan,  302 

Roma  Vecchia,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excava- 
tions at,  316,  320 

Rome,  Museums  in  :  Capitol,  head  of  Alex- 
ander, 213  ;  portrait  group  (Gallery  56), 
222,  223.  Vatican,  statue  of  Hermes,  215  ; 
sculptures  in  Mus.  Clementino  from 
Gavin  Hamilton's  excavations,  308  f. 
Villa  Albani,  sculptures  from  Gavin 
Hamilton's  excavations  in,  310 ;  head  of 
Hermes,  215 

Romulus,  tomb  of,  130 

Ruminal  fig-tree,  128 


S 


Sakha  (Xois),  inscription  from,  276 
Salamis  (Old)  in  Cyprus,  Mycenaean  vase 

from,  107 
Salm,  stele  of,  137 
Samosata,  legionary  camp  at,  62 
Sarapis,  dedications  to,  in  Egypt,  275,  279  ; 


epithets    of,    276  ;    development   of   his 
worship,  277 
Satala,  legionary  camp  at,  62  ;  remains,  65 
Scepsis,  inscriptions  from,  235 
Schists  Hodos,  49 

'  Schnabelkannen'  from  Knossos,  83 
Scopas,  sculpture  of  his  school  from  Tegea, 

348 

Script,  Mycenaean,  335,  337,  339 

Sculpture,     archaic,     from     Praeso.",    340  ; 

from  Aegina,  345  ;  from   Tegea  (temple 

of  Athena    Alea),    348  ;    at  Chatsworth 

House,  209  f.  ;  from  off  Cythera,  205,  350 

Seals,  Mycenaean,  from  Knossos,  335  ;  clay 

impressions  of,  fron^  Kato  Zakro,  339 
Seated  portrait  figures   of  Roman   women, 

223 
Sebasteia  (  Pontus)  =  Talaura?,  59 
Seleucus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  13 
Seleukeia,  kleisourarchia  of,  75 
Semitic  parallels  with  Mycenaean  religion; 

130 
Senballaouin  (Mendes),  inscription  from,  291 
Seraijik  (Mysia)  inscription  from,  236 
Serapeion  at  Alexandria,  352 
Sexes,  distinctive  colouring  of,  in  fresco  at 

Knossos,  192 
Shelburne,  Earl  of,  sculptures  obtained  by 

Gavin  Hamilton  for,  310  f. 
Shiarai    Hills,    India,   dolmen   shrines  in, 

186 
Shield,  Mycenaean,  in  cult-scenes,  179, 180  ; 
shield-bearing     god,    122,     174  ;    shields 
fastened  on  Parthenon  architraves,  344 
Shorthand,  see  Tachygraphy 
Shrines,    Mycenaean,   100 ;    dimensions  of 
122,    192,   196 ;    trioartite,   123 ;   portal- 
shrines,  182  ;  dove-sarines,  123,  135,  141, 
185,  191. 
Sight  of  tachygraphy,  247,  263 
Signs  on  walls  of  palace  at  Knossos  and 

Phaestos,  273 
Sikel  date  of  Maltese  megalithic  monuments, 

198 
Siina,  marble,  from  Argive  Heraeum,  42 
Snake  of  Acropolis  at  Athens,  329,  332 
Solar    divinities,    connection     of    aniconic 
pillars  with,  162,   169,  172  ;  herakUcally 
posed  lions  supporting  solar  disk,  ibid. 
Sophocles  :  abduction  incident  in  Oed.  Col.y 

45  ;   the  Triodos  in  Oed.  Tyr.,  48 
Sphinxes   as   supporters  of  sacred    pillars, 

155,  158 
Spiral  ornament  at  Giganteja,  Gozo,  199 
Stairs  (stone)  at  Knossos,  335  ;  at  Phaestos, 

337 
Statues    to    Roman   Emperors    in    Egypt, 

expenses  of,  278 
Steatopygous  figures  from  Malta,  etc.,  200 
Stelae  as  habitations  of  the  dead,  119  ;  with 
reliefs  of  Osiris,   Isis  and  Anubis,  with 
mummy,  280 
Stenography,  see  Tachygraphy 
Stephane  of  Polycleitan  Hera,  40 
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Stone  axes  from  near  Volo,  343 

Stones,  worship  of,  117,  132 

Strabo  on  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea,  13 

Sulla,  loss  of  his  ship  conveying  works  of 

art,  208 
Sundorne    Castle    (Shropshire),    statue    of 

Venus  at,  312 
Sun-god  represented  as  pyramidal  pillar,  or 

obelisk,  173 
Sword,  worship  of,  107 
Symbols,  worship  of,  268  f. ;  on  blocks  at 

Knossos,  273  ;  at  Phaestos,  273,  337 
Syriska  (Herennia),  grave-relief  of,  225 


T 


Tables  of  oflfering,  baetylic,  112 

Tablets  with  Mycenaean   script,  335,  337, 

339 
Tachygraphy,  old  Greek,  239  f. 
Tafak  (Mysia),  inscription  from,  231 
Talaura,  position  of,  58,  59  ;  coins  of,  59 
Talaya,  Theme  of,  71,  72 
Talyots,  187 
Taper,  downward,  of  Mycenaean  columns, 

187,  195 
Tapurians,  Parthian  satrapy,  29 
Tarsius  valley  (Mysia),  topography  of,  234 
Tash  keui  (Mysia),  inscription  from,  230 
Tegea,    Mycenaean    antiquities  from,  347  ; 

excavations  at,  348 
Teima  (N.  Arabia),  stele  from,  137 
Tekekioi,  Macedonia,  modern  cult  of  sacred 

stone  at,  202 
Tenedos,  double  axe  on  coins  of,  108,  270, 

271 
Terracotta  head  from  Argive  Heraeum,  43 
Tessarakontapechys,  77 
Theatre  at  Oeniadae,  348 
Thebes,  roads  from  Athens  to,  46 
Themes  of  Byzantine  Empire,  67 
Themiscyra,    plain    of,   53 ;    captured    by 

Lucullus,  56 
Tholos  at  Delphi,  347 
Thoth  identified  with  Hermes,  283 
Thrace,  Theme  of,  73 
Thrakesioi,  Theme  of,  74 
Throne-cultus,  Reichel's  theory  of,  189 
Thunderbolt,  as    attribute    of    Zeus,   269  ; 

worship  of,  271 
Tironiana«,  Notae,  238  f. 
Tiryns,    plan   of    Palace    at,   295 ;    frieze, 

analogue  to,  at  Knossos,  194 
Tofak  (Mysia),  inscription  from,  231 
Tombs  of  deities,  120,  181 
Tor  di  Colombaro,  Gavin  Hamilton's  excava- 
tions at,  311,  319,  320 
Townley,  Charles,  Gavin  Hamilton's  letters 

to,  306  t 
Trade-routes  from  the  Caspian  to  India,  10 
Tree  Cult,  Mycenaean,  99  f.  ;  Semitic,  132 
Trees,  legends  of  moving,  134  ;  sacred,  in 

shrines,  170,  176  f.  ;  used  in  construction. 


145  ;  triple  groups  of,  141  f. ;  with  heraldic- 
ally  posed  animals,  153 
Triarius,  war  with  Mithridates,  58 
Trident-mark,   Poseidon's,    in    the   Erech- 

theion,  325 
Triglyphs,  Mycenaean,  194 
Trilith,  sanctity  of,  100 
Trinities    of   Trees   and    Pillars,    138  ;    ot 

deities,  140 
Triodos  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  49 
Triple  trees,  sacred,  183 
Tripods,  baetylic,  117,  118 
Trireme-docks  at  Oeniadae,  348 
Troy,  plan  of  house   in  second  city,  303, 

304 
Trypet^  (Aegina),  shrine  at,  350 
Tryphaena,  wife  of  Ptolemy  XIII.,  282 
Turreted  crown  of  Hera  on  Argive  coins,  41 ; 

of  Kybele,  origin  of,  167 
Twin  pillars  representing  deities,  127,  140, 

145 
Twins,  Wolf  and,  129 


Vapheio  Tomb,  gem  from,  101  ;  gold  signet, 

106 
Vari   (Hymettus),   cave   of  Pan,   Nymphs, 

&c.,  349 
Vase,  r.f.,  with  birth  of  Pandora,  1  ;  see  also 

Pottery 
Vatican,  see  Rome 
Vezir  Keupru  (Pontus),  site  of  NeoClaudio- 

polis,  60 
Vitruvius  on  the  Greek  house,  300,  301 
Volo  (Thessaly),  prehistoric  settlement  near, 

343 
Votive  models  of  armour  froin  Praesos,  340 


W 


Watering  of  sacred  trees,  100,  101 
Waxen  book  with  tachygraphic  writing  in 

British  Museum,  242  f. 
Wings  on  the  head  of  Hermes,  214, 215 
Wolf  and  Twins,  129 

Women's  apartments  in  Greek  House,  294  f. 
Wrestler  (?),   crouching,  marble   found  off 

Cythera,  207 


Xenophon  on  the  Greek  House  (Mem.   ii. 

8),  299 
Xenophontean  Tachygraphy,  242  f. 
Xois,  inscription,  from,  276 


Z 


Zakro,  see  Kato-Zakro 

Zela,  road  to  Amisus  from,  53  ;  battle  of,  59 
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Zenoposeidon    27 1  Zeus  Idaeus  at  Scepsis,  236 

Zero  (Crete),  lentoid  gem  from,  160  Kajipotas,  118 

Zeus    and    Hermes    on    Pandora   Vase    at  Keraunos  270 

Oxford    2;   cave   of  Zeus,    see   Bktaean  of    Labranda,  his  double   axe,   268  f 

Cave ;    dedication   to,   from   Alexandria,  272  ;  see  also  Labranda 

„  ^°^_  Osogos,  271 

Zeus,  Cretan  lid  272  ;  tomb  of,  1 19  ;  plane-  Zoocephalous  figures  in  Mycenaean  art   10) 

tree  of,  127  117^  168,  335,  338 
Herkeios,  altar  of,  in  Greek  House,  303 
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A^(j)id(i\afios,  294 

(ivaarfavpdai  ot  Alexander's  liair,  213 

dvacTToXri  of  Alexander's  hair,  213 

(w8p<l)v,  298,  300 

du?>pa>i>lTis,  294,  299  f. 

' Aur](Ti8a>pa,  6 

dpyos  \idos,  11 8 

'A.antu>vov,  Parthian  satrapy,  29 

Batrr},  112 

(iairvKos,  ^airvXiov,  112 

BaaiXfia,  "Hpa,  32 

dorjdfh  with  genitive,  231  ;  with  accusative, 

234 
/3«/io'f  =  altar,  181 

VvvaiKcovlTis,  299  f. 

AinXovv  oiKJj/xu,  332 

El\ti6via,  'Hpa,  32 
fff^v)(oi.  \idoi,  190 
evuTJjp,  233,  234 
'EfoSia, 'Apre/itr,  291 
Ei/T</<«'oj,  Aijro),  291 

Zeis  'iSalof,  236 
Zvyia,  "Hpa,  32 

eaXa^of,  294 
6d\na(Ta  'Ep()(6r)is,  325 
OvfifXiKT)  avpodos,  284 
5vpa  =  sacred  doorway,  181 

l8«Tor,  Zfiis,  236 

tSt'ov  Xoyou,  ('nirponos  Atyvrrrov,  291 
tepa  BvfifXiKT)  Ka\  ^votikt]  avvodos,  284 


KaXXiViKor,  'HpnKXrjr,  291 
KXfiarovpa,  69  ;  KX(i(Tovpdpx,'ls,  75 
Ko€(i/ros  =  Qiiintus,  229 
Kv'ai/oy  ;([UTof,  194 

Ad^pvs.  109,  268  f. 

MeaavXos  (^p-travXas)  dvpa,  294,  300  f. 
pt/r}s    for  fivr]fir]s,  233 

Sucrri»ci7  cryVoSof,  284 

nai/d/Liapor,  Ilaj'a/xtopoy,  109 
Hapdfvia,  'Hpa,  32 
naards,  294 
TlfpyaiTj,  ''Anrfp.is,  285 
noXtei/f,  SapaTTiy,  275,  276 
TrpooTflV,  294 
TrpocwTTOi),  f<,  75 
TTi'pyoy  of  Greek  house,  299 

SfpnTTtf,   ^fOf  /iSytOTOf,  279 

(rfj/ia  ?  or  cr)(rjp,a  '(  Tpiaur}5,  326 
2iraiTVf^i>vai>f  280 
<Tvv((pri^oi  in  Egypt,  286 
axfjiia  TpiaivTfs,  325 

TeXf  ('a,  "Hpa,  32 
Ti/e^Souarof,  280 
Tovppidp)(ai,  74 
Tupvta,  Parthian  satrapy,  29 

'YXoT/jf,  'AttoXXwi/,  291 

^(OiT<f>6post  "Aprtnis,  29 1 

XiXtoxo/iof  nfbiov,  55 

ii  for  O  on  Alki machos- vases,  4 
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RULES 


^0tictn  for  tj)t  ^JromDtioir  of  |5^cllcnif  ^^tutiics, 


I.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  To  advance  the  study  of  Greek  language,  literature,  and  art,  and 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  ancient,  liyzantinc, 
and  Neo-IIellenic  periods,  by  the  i)ublication  of  memoirs  and  unedited 
documents  or  monuments  in   a   Journal  to  be  issued  periodically. 

II.  To  collect  drawings,  facsimiles,  transcripts,  plans,  and  photographs 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  MSS.,  works  of  art,  ancient  sites  and  remains,  and 
with  this  view  to  invite  travellers  to  communicate  to  the  Society  notes 
or  sketches  of  archaeological  and  topographical  interest. 

III.  To  organise  means  by  which  members  of  the  Society  may  have 
increased  facilities  for  visiting  ancient  sites  and  pursuing  archaeological 
researches  in  countries  which,  at  any  time,  have  been  the  sites  of  Hellenic 
civilization. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Council, 
a  Treasurer,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  Ordinary  Members,  All  officers 
of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  from  among  its  Members,  and  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall  i)reside  at  all  General,  Ordinary,  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council  or  of  any  Committee  at 
which  he  is  present.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  the  Treasurer.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer 
the  Council  or  Committee  shall  appoint  one  cf  their  Members  to  preside. 

h 


4-  The  funds  and  other  property  ot  the  Society  shall  be  administered 
and  applied  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  most 
conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  :  in  the  Council  shall  also  be 
vested  the  control  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Society,  and  the 
general  manaerement  of  all  its  affairs  and  concerns.  The  number  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed   fifty. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  on  account  of  the  Society,  all 
subscriptions,  donations,  or  other  moneys  accruing  to  the  funds  thereof 
and  shall  make  all  payments  ordered  by  the  Council.  All  cheques  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  the  Council  may  direct  that 
cheques  may  be  signed  by  two  members  of  Council  and  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary. 

7.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  despatch  of  business. 

8.  Due  notice  of  every  such  Meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  Council,  by  a  summons  signed  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Three  Members  of  the  Council,  provided  not  more  than  one  of 
the  three  present  be  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

10.  All  questions  before  the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes.     The   Chairman   to  have  a  casting  vote. 

11.  The  Council  shall  prepare  an  Annual  Rei)ort,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  ordinary  days  of  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  summon  a  Special  and  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  a  requisition  signed  by  at  least  four  Members  of  the  Council. 

13.  Two  Auditors,  not  being  Members  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Society  in  each  year. 

14-  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  London  in 
June  of  each  year,  when  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors 
shall  be  read,  the  Council,  Officers,  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected,  aiid  any  other  business  recommended   by  the   Council  discussed 


and  determined.  Meetings  of  the  Society  fur  the  le.nlinL;  of  papers 
may  be  held  at  such  times  as  the  Council  may  fix,  due  notice  being 
given  to  Members. 

15.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

16.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  after  which  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

17.  One-third  of  the  Council  shall  retire  every  year,  but  the  Members 
so  retiring  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 

18.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  ofifices  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council. 

19.  The  elections  of  the  Officers,  Council,  and  Auditors,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  The  mode  in 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  President 
and  Council. 

20.  Every  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  summoned  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  by  notice   issued  at  least  one  month  before  it  is  held. 

21.  All  motions  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  mover  and  seconder.  No  motion  shall  be 
submitted,  unless  notice  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

22.  Upon  any  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  occurring  between  the 
Annual  Elections,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  to  officiate  as  President  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

23.  All  vacancies  among  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  occurring 
between  the  same  dates  shall  in  like  manner  be  provisionally  filled  up 
by  the  Council  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

24.  The  names  of  all  candidates  wishing  to  become  Members  of  the 

Society  shall    be   submitted    to    a   Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  at  their 

next   Meeting  the   Council    shall    proceed    to   the   election   of   candidates 

so  proposed  :  no  such  election  to  be  valid  unless  the  candidate  receives 

the  votes  of   the  majority  of  those  present 
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25.  The  Aiiiuml  Subscription  oi  Members  shall  be  one  guinea,  payable 
and  due  on  the  ist  of  January  each  year  ;  tiiis  annual  subscriiition  may  be 
compounded  for  by  a  payment  of  ;Ci5  i5-»-,  entitling  compounders  to  be 
Members  of  the  Society  for  life,  without  further  payment.  All  Members 
elected  on  or  after  January  i,  1894,  shall  pay  on  election  an  entrance  fee 
of  one  guinea. 

26.  The  payment  of  the  Annual  Subscription,  or  of  the  Life 
Composition,  entitles  each  Member  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  ordinary 
publications  of  the  Society. 

27.  When  any  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  six  months  in  arrear 
of  his  Annual  Subscription,  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  shall  remind  him 
of  the  arrears  due,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  within  six  months 
after  date  of  such  notice,  such  defaulting  Member  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  make  an  order  to  the  contrary. 

28.  Members  intending  to  leave  the  Society  must  send  a  formal 
notice  of  resignation  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  i  ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  held  liable  for  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

29.  If  at  any  time  there  may  appear  cause  for  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
to  consider  the  case,  and  if  at  such  Meeting  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  shall  concur  in  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  such 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall  submit  the  same  for  con- 
firmation at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  specially  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  at  the  General  Meeting,  notice  shall  be  given  to  that  effect  to 
the  Member  in  question,  who  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

30.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  nominate  British  or  Foreign 
Honorary  Members.  The  number  of  British  Honorary  Members  shall 
not  exceed  ten. 

31.  Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
when  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other  Ordinary 
Members. 

32.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society  unless 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  Annual  Meeting  specific  notice  be  given 
to  every   Member  of  the   Society  of  the  changes  proposed. 


RULES  FOR  THE   USE   OF  THE  LIBRARY 

AT   22,    Al.IlEMARLK   STRKlVr. 


I.  That  the  Library  be  administered  by  the  Library  Committee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum. 

IL  That  the  custody  and  arrangement  of  the  Library  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Librarian  and  Assistant- Librarian,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  accordance  with  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  said 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council. 

IIL  That  all  books,  periodicals,  plans,  photographs,  &c.,  be  received 
by  the  Librarian,  Assistant  Librarian  or  Secretary  and  reported  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

IV.  That  every  book  or  periodical  sent  to  the  Society  be  at  once 
stamped  with  the  Society's  name, 

V.  That  all  the  Society's  books  be  entered  in  a  Catalogue  to  be  kept 
by  the  Librarian,  and  that  in  this  Catalogue  such  books,  &c.,  as  are  not  to 
be  lent  out  be  specified. 

VL  That,  except  on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  on  Bank 
Holidays,  the  Library  be  accessible  to  Members  on  all  week  days  from 
eleven  A.M.  to  six  p.m.  (Saturdays,  1 1  A.M.  to  2  P.M.),  when  either  the 
Assistant-Librarian,  or  in  her  absence  some  responsible  person,  shall  be  in 
attendance.  Until  further  notice,  however,  the  Library  shall  be  closed  for 
the  vacation  from  July  20  to  August  3 1  (inclusive). 

VIL  That  the  Society's  books  (with  exceptions  hereinafter  to  be 
specified)  be  lent  to  Members  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

(i)  That  the   number  of   volumes  lent  at  any  one  time    to   each 
Member  shall  not  exceed  three. 

(2)  That  the  time  during  which  such  book  or  books  may  be  kept 

shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

(3)  That  no  books  be  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VI IL  That  the  manner  in  which  books  are  lent  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

(i)  That  all  requests  for  the  loan  of  books  be  addressed   to  the 
Librarian. 

(2)  That  the  Librarian  shall  record  all  such  requests,  and  lend  out 

the  books  in  the  order  of  application. 

(3)  That  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  book  and  of  the  borrower  be 

inscribed,  with  the  date,  in  a  special  register  to  be  kept  by 
the  Librarian. 

(4)  Should  a  book  not  be  returned  within  the  period  specified,  the 

Librarian  may  reclaim  it. 


(5)  All    expenses    of   carriage    to    and    fro   shall   be   borne    by  the 

borrower. 

(6)  All  books  arc  due  for  return  to  the   Library  before  the  summer 

vacation. 

IX.  That  no  book  falling  under  the  following  categories  be  lent  out 
under  any  circumstances  : — 

(i)  Unbound  books. 

(2)  Detached  plates,  plans,  photographs,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Books  considered  too  valuable  for  transmission. 

(4)  New   books    within    one    month     of    their     coming    into    the 

Library. 

X.  That  new  books  may  be  borrowed  for  one  week  only,  if  they  have 
been  more  than  one  month  and  less  than  three  months  in  the  Library. 

XL  That  in  the  case  of  a  book  being  kept  beyond  the  stated  time  the 
borrower  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling  for  each  week  after  application 
has  been  made  by  the  Librarian  for  its  return,  and  if  a  book  is  lost  the 
borrower  be  bound  to  replace  it. 

The  Library  Coniviittee. 

Mr.  J,  G.  C.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Talfourd  Ely. 

Prof.  Ernest  Gardner. 

Miss  Jane  Harrison,  LL.D. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Ken  yon. 

Mr.  George  Macmillan  {Hon.  Sec?j. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  {Keeper  of  PJtotographic  Collections). 

Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Smith.  {Hon.  Librarian). 

Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Librarian,  MiSS  Eanny  JOHNSON,  to  whom,  at  22,  Albemarle 
Street,  applications  for  books  may  be  addressed. 


SESSION  1900 — 1901. 
General    Meetings   will   be  held    in   the  Rooms  of  the   Royal    Asiatic 
Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  \V.,  for  the  reading  of  Paj)ers  and 
for  Discussion,  at  5  v.M.  on  the  following  days  : — 

1900. 
Thursday,  November   ist. 

1 90 1. 
Thursday,  Ecbruary  28th. 
Thursday,   May  2nd. 
Thursday,  June  27th  (Annual). 
The  Council  will  meet  at  4.30  p.m.  on  each  of  the  aliovc  days. 
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fMarquand,  Prof.  Allan,  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 

Marsh,  E,  },  Sinslair  Girdens,  West  Kensington,   W. 

Marshall,  J.  H.,  The  Oaks,  Al/eyne  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Marshall,  Prof.  J.  W.,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Marshall,  R.,  31,  The  Waldrons,  Croydon. 

M  arshall ,  T. ,  High  field,  Chapel  A  Her  ton ,  Leeds. 

Martin,  Charles  B.,  The  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
tMartin,  R.  B.,  M.P.,  10,  Hill  Street,  W. 
tMartyn,  EdvCard,  Tillyra  Castle,  Ardrahan,  County  Galway. 

Mason,  H.  C.  F.,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford. 


Matheson,  l\  E.,  New  Co//e/re,  Oxford. 

iMavrogordalo,  \'7\.\\iX<i\\,  South  Sea  House,  I'iii  eiidnecdle  St.,  li.C. 

Mayor,  II.  H.,  Clifton  Collei^c,  Bristol. 

Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  Joseph  li.,  (Juccnst^ate  House,  Kinj^ston  Hill,  Surrey. 

Mayor,  R.  G.  (Council),  Board  of  Eduaition,  Whitehall,  S.  IV. 

Measures,  A.  E.,  King  Edward  VI-  School,  Birmingham. 

Merry,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  Collef^e,  Oxford. 

Milliet,  P.,  95,  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  Paris. 

Millington,  Miss  M.  V.,  i,  St.  Anne's  Villas,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  IV. 

Milne,  J.  Grafton,  Mansfield  House,  Canning  Toivn,  E. 

Milner,  His  Excellency  Sir  Alfred,  G.C.IJ.,  Government  House,  Capetown,  S.  Africa. 

Minct,  Miss  Julia,  iS,  Sussex  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Minns,  Ellis  H.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge . 

Mitchell,  C.  \V.,  195,  Queen's  Gate,  S.  W. 
fMocatta,  F.  D.,  9,  Connaui^ht  Place,  Ed^ware  Road,  IV. 

Moline,  Miss  J.  R.,  172,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Monk,  C.  J.,  M.P.,  5,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.  IV. 

Monro,  D.B.,  Litt.D.,LL.D.  (V.P.),  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford 

Monson,   His    Excellency  the     Right    Hon.    Sir    E.    J.,    G.C.H.,    G.C.M.G.,    H.H.M- 
Ambassador,  British  Etnbassy,  Paris. 

Moore,  G.  E.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Morgan,  Miss  Sarah, c/o  Miss  Colville,  Overdule,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

Morice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  Mount  Hermon,  Woking. 
*Morley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  31,  Princes  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Morris,  J.  E.,  The  Grammar  School,  Bedford. 
hUorshead,  E.  D.  A.,  The  College,  Winchester. 

Moss,  Rev.  H.  W.,  The  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Mo.int,  Rev.  C.  B.,  14,  Ncrham  Road,  Oxford. 
t  Mount,  J,  T.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
+  .VIunro,  J.  A.  R.  (Council),  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Murray,  A.  S.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Murray,  Prof.  G.  G.  A.,  Barford,  Churl,  Earnham 
fMycrs,  Ernest  (Council),  Brackenside,  Chislehurst. 
tMyres,  J.  Linton  (Council),  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Naef,  Conrad  J.,  The  Admiralty,  S.  W. 

Nairn,  J.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Neil,  R.  A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Newman,  W.  L.,  Pittville  Lawn,  Cheltenhaii:. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  The  Grange,  Totteridge,  Herts.  ' 

Northampton,  Marquis  of,  51,  Lennox-  Gardens,  S.W. 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  M.P.,  ^,  Essex-  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

Ogilvy,  Miss  Alison,  62,  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Ommanne) ,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  K.,  29,  Connaught  Square,  W. 
t  Oxford,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Cuddesdon  Palace,  Wheat  ley,  Oxon. 

Page,  T.  E.,  Charterhouse, Godalmin^. 

Pallis,  Alexander,  Tatoi,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 
t  Parry,  Rev.  (J.  H.,  5,  Salem  Hill,  Sunderland. 

Parry,  Rev.  R.  St.  J.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

Paton,  James  Morton,   Wesleyan  University,  Middletowu,  Conn.  U.S.A. 

Paton,  W.  R.,  British  Post  Office,  Smyrna. 

Pears,  Edwin,  2,  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Constantinople. 

Peckover,  Alexander,  Wisbech,  Cambs. 

Peckover,  Miss  Alexandrina,  Bank  House,  Wisbech. 

Peers,  C.  R.,  107,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.  W. 

Peile,  John,  Litt.U.,  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Pelham,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur,  15,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Pelham,  Professor  H.  F.  (V.P.),  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Pember,  E.  H.,  Q.C.,  Vicar's  Hill,  near  Lymington,  Hants. 
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♦Penrose,  F.  C,  Lilt.D  ,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  (V.P.),  Colchyjkld,  Wimbledon,  S.  VV. 

Penrose,  Miss  Emily  (Council),  Royal  Hollo7vay  Collci^c,  E^ham. 
fPercival,  F.  W.,  2,  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park  S<jiiare,  11". 
Perry,  Prof.  E.  D.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Philips,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Sutton  Oaks.  Macclesfield. 
Phiilimore,  Prof.  J.  S.,  The  University,  GlaSi^ow. 
Pirie,  Miss  A.  A.,  Sunnybank  House,  Old  Aberdeen. 
Pirie,  Miss  Emily,  Countesswell  House,  Aberdeenshire. 
t  Piatt,  Prof.  Arthur,  23,  Potoys  Square,  U\ 
Pollard,  A.  T.,  City  of  London  School,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C. 
Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  48.  Great  Cumberland  Place,  IV. 
fPope,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  The  Manor  House,  Clifton,  Pristol. 
fPostgate,  Prof.  J.  P.,  Trinity  Collej^e,  Cr.mbridi^c . 
Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  l,  Cambriage  Square,  Hyde  Park,  U  . 
Powell,  John  U.,  -S7.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Poynter,  Sir  Edward  J.,  P.R.A.,  28,  Albert  Gate,  S.  IV. 
Pretor,  A.,  Belfield,  Weymouth. 
Prickard,  A.  O.,  New  College,  Oxford. 
Proctor,  R.  G.  C,  British  Museum,  W.C. 
Prothero,  G.  W.,  24,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 
tPryor,  Francis  R.,  Woodfield,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
Psychari,  A.,  38,  Boulevard  de  Courcelles,  Paris. 

Radcliffe,  W.  W.,  Fonthill,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 
{■Raleigh,  Miss  Katherine  A.,  Beechwood,  Loudiuater,  Bucks. 
*Ralli,  Pandeli,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  S.  W. 
fRalli,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  32,  Park  Lane,  W. 

|- Ramsay,  Prof.  W.  M.,  D.C.L.  (V.P.),  The  University,  Aberdeen. 
Rawlins,  F.  H.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
Rawnsley,  W.  F.,  Parkhill,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 
Recce,  Miss  Dora,  26,  Bullingham  Mansion,  Pitt  Street,  Kensington,  W 

Reeves,  Hon.  W.  P.,  13,  Victoria  Street,  S.IV. 

Reid,  Prof.  J.  S.,  Litt.D.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
t^Reinach,  Salomon,  31,  Rue  de  Berlin,  Paris. 

Rendall,  Rev.  F.,  82.  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 
f  Rendall,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Litt.D.  (Council),  Charterhouse,  Godalming. 
f  Rendall,  Montague,  The  College,  Winchester. 

Richards,  Rev.  G.  C.  (Council),  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Richards,  F.,  Kingswood  School,  Bath. 

Richards,  H.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Richmond,  Sir  W.  B.,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  Be-jor  Lodge,  West  End,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Ridgeway,  Prof.  W.  (Council),  Fen  Diliott,  Cambridge. 

Ridley,    Sir  Edward,  48,  Lennox  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Rigg,  Herbert  A.,  13,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  S.  W. 

Robb,  Mrs.,  46,  Rutland  Gate,  S.  W. 

Roberts,  Rev.  E.  S.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Roberts,  Prof.  T.  F.,  .Sherborne  House,  Aberystwith. 

Roberts,  Professor  W.  Rhys,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Archibald,  King's  College,  Strand,  W.C. 

Robinson,  G.  G.,  Hill  Side,  Godalniim^. 

Robinson,  T.  P.  G.,  Ashficld,  Rothsay  Place,  Bedford. 

Robinson,  W.  S.,  Wellington  College,  Berks. 

Rochesler.The  Right  Rev.the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Bishop's  House  Kcnnington  ParkRoad^S.E. 

Rome,  W.,  Oxford  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Common,  S.W. 
fRosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  KG.,  38,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

Rotton,  J.  F.,  3,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  S.  W. 

Roundell,  C.  S.,  Dorfold  Hall,  Nant^uich. 

Rous,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Worstead  House,  Norwich. 
t Rouse,  W.  H.  D..  4,  Bilton  Road,  Rugby. 


Rul)ie,  Rev.  Alfred  !■:.,  The  Royal  Nn^'al  School,  Ellhavi,  S.E. 

Riicker,  Miss  S.  C,  4,  Viinbiif.;h  Tirroie,  niackhcath . 

Runtz,  ll'nest,  11,  Walbrook^  li.C. 

liuthcrfoid,  Rev.  \V.  fainion,  LL.l).  19,  DciXfi's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.  W . 
fRyle,  Rev.  I'rof.  H.  K.  D.D.,  President  of  (2neens'  Co'/ei^e,  Catnbridge. 

Samuel,  Mrs.  Sylvester,  80,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 
fSandys,  J.  E.,  U\.\..\^.{y  .W),  St.  John's  Collef^e,  Cambridge. 
fSandys,  Mrs.,  Merton  House,  Cambridge. 

t»Saycc,  Rev.  I'rof.  A.  \\.,  LL.l).  (V.l'.),4,  Whitehall  Cow  t,  S.W. 
tScarainanj,'a,  A.  P.,  18,  liarkston  C-ardens,S.  Kensiniiton,S.W. 

Schilizzi,  John  S.,  6,  Crotmuell  Houses,  S.  Kensington,  S.  W . 

Schullz,  R.  Weir,  6,  Mandcville  Place,  //'. 

Schuster,  Krnest,  12,  Harringtott  Gardens,  S.  If. 

Scouloudi,  Stephanos,  Athens,  Greece. 

Scull,  Miss  Sara  A.,  1 100,  Af.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Seaman,  Owen,  Toivcr  House,  IVest  /fill,  Putney,  .S.  W. 

.Seebohm,  Hugh,  The  Hermitage,  I/itchin. 

Seltnian,  E.  J.,  k'inghoe,  Great  Berlchamp stead,  Herts. 
fSelwyn,  Rev.  I'..  C,  School  House,  Uppingham. 
fScndall,  Sir  Walter  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Office,  S.  W. 

Seymour,  Prof.  Thomas  D.,  Yale  College,  NewhaTen,  U.S.A. 

Shadwell,  C.  L.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

.Sharkey,  J.  A.,  Christ\\-  College,  Catnbridi;e. 

Sharpe,  Miss,  Harold  House,  Lansdoione  Road,  W. 

.Shewan,  Alexander,  .Sechof.St.  Andre7i>s,  J-'ife. 

Sliipley,  H.  Ii.,H.H.M.  Qox\s\\\,  Angora. 

Shove,  Miss  E.,  25,  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  Regents  Park,  N.  W. 

Shuckburgh,  E.  S.,  Granchester,  Cambridge. 

Sickert,  Mrs.,  10  Hereford  Square,  Kensington,  W. 

Sidgwick,  Arthur,  Corpus  Christi College,  Oxford. 

.Sidgwick,  Prof.  Henry,  Litt.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Sikes,  Edward  Ernest,  St.  fohn's  College,  Cambridge. 

Simpson,  H.  B.,  18,  Brompton  Square,  S.  W. 
*Skrine,  H.  U.,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath. 
*Skrine,  Rev.  J-  H.,  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Perthshire. 

Slater,  Howard,  Whitiatiga,  AVti'  Zealand. 

Slingcr,  Miss  Edith  H.,  Three  Elms.  Lancaster. 

Smedley,  J.  E.,  9,  7 he  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,   W. 
fSmith,  .\.  Hamilton  (Council),  121,  Bedford  Court  Mansions,  Bedford  Avenue,  li.C- 

Smith,  Cecil,  LL.D. (Council),  18,  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Smith,  E.  E.  J.,  2,  Tanfeld  Court,  Inner  Temple,  E.C. 
f.Smith,  Prof.  GoHwin,   The  Grange,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Smith,  H.  Habington,  C.S.I  ,  Stokeleigh,  Queen's  Road,  Weybridge . 

Smith,  R.  Elsey,  7,  Gordon  Street,  Gordon  Square,  W.C 

Smith,  Reginald  J.,  Q.C..  11,  Hyde  Park  Street,  W. 

Smith,  S.  C.  Kaines,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Smith,  T.  R.,  7,  Gordon  Street,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

Smith,  W.  G.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
tSnow,T.  C,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
t  Somerset,  Arthur,  Castle  Coring,  Worthing. 

Sonnenschein,  Prof.  E.  A  ,  G?eenfield  Cottage,  Harborne,  Bitmtngham. 
t Southwell,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of,  Thurgarton  Priory,  Southiuell 

Spiers,  Phend,  Carlton  Chambers,  12,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Spooner,  Rev.  W.  A.,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Spring-Rice,  S.  E.,  C.B.,  I,  Bryanston  Place,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

Stannus,  Hugh,  64,  Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Stanton,  Charles  H.,  Field  Place,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Statham,  H.  Heathcote,  40,  Gowcr  Street,  W.C. 

Stawell,  Miss  Melian,  22,  Margaret  Street,   W. 

Steele,  D.,  23,  Hojncr  Street,  Athens. 
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Steele,  Dr.,  33,  Via  S.  Gnllo,  Florence. 
Steele,  Charles  G.,  liarhy  Road,  Rui^^fy. 
IStevenson,  Miss  E.  C,  13,  Randolph  Crescent,  Edintun^h. 
Stewart,  Prof.  J.  A.,  Chiist  Church,  Oxford. 
Stillman.  \V.  J.,  Deepdene,  Friviley  Green,  Surrey. 
Stogdon,  J.,  Harrow,  N.W. 
Stone,  E.  W.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
Stone, Rev.  E.  \).,Eton  College,  Windsor. 
Strachan-Davidson,  J.  L.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Stretton,  Gilbert  \V.,  The  College,  Diilwich,  S.E. 
Strong,  Mrs.  S.  Arthur,  LL.D.  (Council),  36,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 
Sturgis,  Julian  R.. 

Sturgis,  Russell,  307,  East  \-]th  Street,  New  York. 
Style,  Rev.  George,  Giggleswick  School,  near  Settle,  Varies. 
Surr,  Watson,  57,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
tTait,  C.  W.  A.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 
Tancock,  Rev.  C.  C,  The  School,  Tonbridge. 
Tarbell,  Prof.  F.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A. 
Tarn,  W.    W.,  2,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Tatton,  R.  G.,  Passmore  Edivards  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place,  W.C. 
Tayler,  Miss  Margaret,  Royal  Holloway  Colleiie,  Es^ham. 
fTaylor,  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
♦Thompson,  Sir  E.  M.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  (V.P.),  liritish  Museum,  W.C. 
Thompson,  E.  S.,  Highbroom,  Ewhurst,  Guildford. 
Thompson,  F.  E.,  16,  Primrose  Hill  Road,  N.W. 
Thompson,  Henry  F.  H.,  35,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
Thompson,  J.  Eyre,  8,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's    Inn,  IV.C. 
Thomson,  A.  Douglas,  Litt.D.,  5,  Great  King  Street,  Edinbun^h. 
Thursfield,  J.  R.,  Fryth,  Great  Berkhampstead. 
Tilley,  Arthur,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Tottenham,  H.  R.,  St.  John's  College,  Cafnbridge. 
*  fTozer,  Rev.  H.  F.,  18,  Norhani  Gardens,  O.xford. 
tTruell,  H.  P.,.F.R.C.S..  Clonmannon,  Ashford,  Co.  Wickloiu. 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  6,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Florence. 
*tTuckett,  F.  F.,  Frenchay,  near  Bristol. 

Tudeer,  Dr.  Emil,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 
|-Turnbull,  Mrs.  Peveril,  Sandy-Brook  Hall,  Ashbourne. 

Tylor,  Prof.  E.  B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  The  Museum  House,  Oxford. 

Tyrrell,  Prof.  R.  Y.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Underbill,  G.  E.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Upcott,  L.  E.,  The  College,  Marlborough. 

Valetta,  J.  N.,  16,  Durham  Terrace,  Westbournc  Gardens,   W. 
fValieri,  Octavius,  2,  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W . 

Vanderbyl,  Mrs.  Philip,  51,  Porchester  Terrace,  W. 

Vardy,  Rev.  A.  R.,  Kine^  EdwanVs  School,  Birmingham. 
fVaughan,  E.  L.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Venning,  Miss  Rosamond,  6,  Balcombc  Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.  W. 

Verrall,  A.  W.,  Litt.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Verrall,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Selwyn  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Vincent,  Sir  Edgar,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Esher  Place,  Surrey 
fViti  de  Marco,  Marchesa  di,  Palazzo  Orsini,  Monte  Savello,  Rome. 
fVlasto,  T.  A.,  Bouevaine,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 
fWackernagel,  Prof.  Jacob,  Gartenstrasse,  93,  Bale. 
fVVagner,  Henry,  13,  Half  Moon  Street,  W. 
tWaldstein,  Prof.  Charles,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  (Council),  Kin^^^'s  Colleiie,  Cambridge. 

Walford,  Mrs.  Neville,  Warlegh,  Tamerton  Foliot,  Crown  Hill,  R.S.O.,  South  Devon 

Walker,  Rev.  F.  A.,  D.D.,  Dun  Mallard,  Shootup  Hill,  Rrondesbury,  N.  W. 

Walters,  Henry  Beauchamp  (Council),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

t Wantage,  Lord,  K.C.B.,  V.C,  2,  Carlton  Garden.^,  S.W. 
Ward,  Arnold  S.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
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Ward,  Joliii,  F.S.A.,  Lcnoxvale,  Belfast. 
Ward,   T.  11.,  25,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.  //'. 
Warr,  Prof.  G.  C,  16,  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensington,   W. 
fWarre,  Kev.  Edmond,  D.D.,  Eton  Collci^c,  Windsor. 
Warren,  T.  H.,  President  0/  Magdalen  Collei^e,  Oxford. 
Warren,  E.  P.,  Lewes  House,  Lewes,  Sussex. 
Waterfield,  Rev.  R.,   The  Collei^^e,  Cheltenham. 
VVaterhouse,  Edwin,  Eeldemore,  near  Dorkinir. 
Waterhouse,  Miss  M.  E.,  59,  Edi!;e  L^ane,  Liverpool. 
Waterlow,  S.  P.  P.,  Trinity  College,  Cnmbridi^e. 
Watson,  Mrs  ,  Burnopfield,  Co.  Durham. 
*Way,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.D.,  The  Hall,  Rossall,  Eleetwood. 
tWeber.  F.  P.,  M.D.,  19,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Weber,  Sir  Hermann,  M.D.,  10,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
Wedd,  N.,  Kins;'s  Collei^e.,  Cambridge. 
Weir,  Miss  Edith,  4,  Ero^^^nal,  llampstcad,  N.W. 
Welch,  F.  B.,  8,  Brandram  Road,  Lee,  Black  heath. 
Weld-Blundell,  Herbert,  14,  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  IV. 
Wells,].,  IVadham  Collc_Q,c.  Oxford. 
Westcott,  Rev.  F.  H.,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

Westlake,  Prof.  J.,  LL.D.,  The  River  House,  Chelsea  Embankment ,S.W. 
Wheeler,  James  R.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Collet^e,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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SESSION  1899-1900. 


The   First  General   Meeting  was  held  on    November   2,  Prof.  Sayce, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Signer  L.  Savignoni  was  communicated  '  On  Representa- 
tions of  Hehos  and  Selene.'  Two  vases  at  Athens  were  described  :  (i)  A 
lecythus  from  Eretria  (black  figures  on  red  ground),  with  Heracles 
threatening  Helios — the  first  moment  in  the  story  told  by  Pherecydes 
of  Heracles's  journey  to  Erytheia,  when  he  received  the  golden  cup  of 
Helios  as  a  reward  for  not  attacking  him.  Helios  is  represented  in  his 
chariot  to  the  front,  rising  from  the  sea,  and  Heracles,  crouching  on  a 
rock,  regards  him  with  wonder.  The  type  is  a  combination  of  two 
separate  archaic  motives :  the  chariot  of  Helios  rising  from  the  sea,  and 
the  armed  Heracles  crouching.  Technically,  especially  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  transparency  of  the  water  is  indicated,  the  vase  resembles 
another  lecythus  from  Eretria  (Ulysses  and  Sirens, /.I/.S.,  xiii.  pi.  i),  and 
these  two  as  well  as  two  others  (Ulysses  at  Circe's  court,  Heracles  and 
Atlas,  t'dit^.,  pi.  2,  3)  are  probably  all  from  one  workshop.  (2)  A  bell- 
crater  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  with  Selene  in  a  biga  conducted  by 
Hermes  ;  the  goddess  is  distinguished  by  the  lunar  disc  between  two 
stars.  The  type  of  Selene  in  a  chariot,  and  not  on  horseback,  is  found 
at  all  periods.  Hermes  apparently  accompanies  her  as  the  giver  of  sleep. 
{/.H.S.,  Vol.  xix.  p.  265.)  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Sir  H. 
Howorth,  Sir  John  Evans,  Prof  Ernest  Gardner,  and  the  Chairman  took 
part. 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  on  February  22,  Prof  P. 
Gardner,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  read  a  paper  on  'The  Homeric  House,'  in  which  he 
contrasted  two  groups  of  views  recently  current  on  the  subject,  according 
as  they  represented  the  Homeric  house  as  of  Hellenic  or  of  pre-flcllenic 
(i.e.,  Mycenean)  type.  The  decision  between  these  irreconcilable  inter- 
pretations must  depend  upon  the  answer  given  to  four  questions  ;  and  he 
contended  for  the  conclusion  (i)  that  in  the  Homeric  house  the  women's 
quarters  were  not  situated  in  rear  of  the  men's  hall,  but  were  entered 
independently  from  the  courtyard,  and  may  have  lain  on  the  opposite  side 
of  it,  facing  the  men's  hall ;  (2)  that  the  men's  hall  had  only  one  door, 
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which  led  into  the  courtyard  ;  and  in  no  case  one  at  the  '  toi)-cnci;  for  dva 
and  Kara  in  the  descriptions  in  the  Odyssey  mean  not  '  up '  and  '  down  ' 
the  hall  in  the  modern  sense,  but  'out'  and  'in'  by  the  door  from  the 
courtyard ;  (3)  that  the  '  ashen  threshold  '  and  '  stone  threshold  '  of  the 
Odyssey  must  both  be  connected  with  the  same  entrance  from  the  court- 
yard into  the  hall  ;  and  (4)  that  the  irpohofio'i  and  alOovaa  must  be  kept 
distinct,  and  .interpreted  on  the  analo^^y  of  the  portico  and  vestibule  of 
the  great  hall  at  Tiryns.  The  6p<ro6vprj  he  interpreted  as  a  sort  of  trap- 
door, rising,  instead  of  turning  on  its  hinges,  situated  high  up  in  the  wall, 
and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  the  uppermost  of  which  formed  the 
sill  of  the  opening  of  the  trap-door.  (/.//.S.,  Vol.  xx.,  p.  128.)  Prof.  P. 
Gardner,  Miss  Stawell,  and  Sir  H.  Howorth  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  was  held  on  May  3,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  in 
the  chair. 

Prof.  P.  Gardner  read  a  paper  on  a  beautiful  vase  representing  the 
birth  of  Pandora,  recently  presented  by  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  The  known  vases  with  this  subject,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  represent  the  decking  of  Pandora  by  the  gods  ; 
the  new  vase  represents  in  two  scenes  the  sending  of  Hermes  to  the  earth 
by  Zeus,  and  the  rising  out  of  the  ground  of  Pandora  in  the  presence  of 
Epimetheus.  Prof.  Gardner  maintained  that  ]*andora  was  a  form  of  a 
primitive  earth-goddess,  and  inclined  to  the  view  of  Prof.  Eurtwangler  that 
she  was  closely  connected  with  the  cultus  of  that  goddess  at  Phlya,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lycomida^.  This  cultus  was  probably  one  source 
of  the  theogony  of  Hesiod.  The  new  vase  was  shown  to  throw  light  on 
several  tales  of  Attic  mythology. — Miss  Harrison  .said  that  her  paper  must 
be  regarded  as  a  postscript  to  that  of  Prof.  Gardner.  The  beautiful  Oldfield 
vase  .showed  Pandora  as  Ge,  the  earth-mother,  actually  rising  from  the 
ground  ;  but  how  could  this  conception  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the 
curious,  mischievous  woman  of  Hesiod,  who  opened  the  '  box  '  of  evils,  and 
brought  disease,  old  age,  and  death  to  men  .''  The  '  box  '  was  a  total  mis- 
conception based  on  a  mistranslation.  The  word  used  by  Hesiod  was  tt/^o?, 
t.e.,  a  large  earthenware  jar  usually  buried  in  the  earth,  used  for  storing  wine 
and  water,  occasionally  employed  (as  in  the  case  of  Diogenes)  as  a  home 
for  the  living,  and  frequently  in  earlier  days  as  a  tomb  for  the  dead.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  myth  of  Pandora  occurred  to  her,  Miss  Harrison  said, 
when  examining  a  lekythos  from  the  University  Museum  at  Jena.  This 
represented  a  Trt'^o?  buried  in  the  earth,  from  which  souls  or  Kijp€<;,  winged 
figures,  were  i.ssuing  at  the  bidding  of  Hermes  Psychopompos.  At  the 
festival  of  the  Pithoigia,  or  pithos-opcning,  at  Athens,  which  was  part  of 
the  Anthesteria,  or  All  Hallows  IC'en  of  antiquity,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
were  supposed  to  issue  from  their  graves,  to  which  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
festival  they  returned.  The  earth  (Pandora)  released  them,  and  received 
them  back.  Ghosts,  or  Krjp€<;,  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  as  by  other 
primitive    peoples,  as  the   source  of  all   things    good    and   evil.       When 
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monothc'^m,  in  the  i>crson  of  Zeus,  prevailed,  Pandora,  the  earth-mother 
of  an  earlier  matriarchal  system,  was  made  the  source  of  evil  only,  and 
to  the  patriarchal  Ilesiod — alwajs  bourgeois  in  sentiment— the  creation 
of  the  first  woman  became  a  hup[e  Olympian  jest.  (J.//.S.,  vol.  xx  , 
p.  99.) — In  the  discussion  which  followed,  besides  the  authors  of  the 
two  papers.  Prof.  V..  Gardner  and  Rev.  G.  C.  Richards  took  part. 
Miss  Harrison's  new  interpretation  of  the  mjth  of  Pandora  was,  on  the 
whole,  favourably  received. 

A  Special   General    Meeting  was  held  on  June   15,  Sir  Richard  Jebb, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Prof  Waldstein  read  a  paper  on  the  '  Hera'  of  Polycleitus.      His  chief 
purpose  was  to  establish  the  identification  of  the  *  Head  of  Hacchus '  (No. 
140  in  the  British  Museum)  with  the  head  of  the   Polycleitan  '  Hera.'     He 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  '  Hera'  of  Polycleitus  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  gold  and  ivor>'  statues  of  antiquity,  classified   with  the  '  Olympian 
Zeus '    and     the    '  Athene     Parthenos '    by    Phidias,    and    discussed    fully 
Overbeck's   contention    that    Polycleitus  had   not  established  the  type  of 
'  Hera '  in  the  same  way  as  Phidias  had  fixed  for  all  times  the  type  of  Zeus. 
Though  there  was  evidence  of  a  persistence  of  influence  in  artistic  treat- 
ment of  the  Polycleitan  '  Hera '  in  the  extant  works  of   later  periods,  he 
admitted  that  this  was  so  to  a  smaller  degree  than  in    the   other  works  of 
Polycleitus.     This  was  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  goddess   Hera  in 
the  general  evolution  of  Greek  divinities.     These,  he  maintained,  showed 
a  general  tendency  in  historical  times  towards  '  juvenescencc  ' ;  they  were 
represented  as  )ounger  by  the  artists  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  onwards — 
unless  there  was  some  definite  and  essential  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
the  case.   Such  reasons  existed,  among  the  male  divinities,  in  Zeus,  Poseidon, 
Hephaestus,  and  Asclepius,  and  among  the  female  divinities  in  Demeterand 
Hera.     These    latter    goddesses    were    gradually    represented    in    a    more 
matronly    form,    their    artistic   renderings    having    before    included     more 
youthful  aspects.     The  more  youthful   side  was  then  transferred  to  their 
'daughters,'  Persephone  and  Hebe.     He  maintained  (while  discussing  the 
statue  of  Hebe  of  Naucydes  beside  the  '  Hera '  at  Argos)  that  Hebe  was  a 
later  creation  of  the  Hera  cult,  probably  owing  its  chief  development  to 
Dorian  influence.      He  then  discussed   the  previous   identifications  of   the 
Polycleitan  '  Hera  '  head   in  the  so-called   Ludovisi   and   Farnese   '  Heras,' 
and  agreed  with  the  general!)  received  view  that  neither  of  these  could  be 
accepted.     Most    authorities    are,    however,    agreed    that    the  autonomous 
didrachms  of  Argos,  struck  about  the  date  of  the  Argive  statue,  though  on 
the  greatly  reduced  scale  and  in  the  summary  rendering  of  a  coin,  give  us 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  direct  copy  of  the  great  original,     liy  a  con- 
frontation of  this  coin  with  the  so-called  head  of  Bacchus  (formerly  called 
ApolloJ  from  the  Townley  collection,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  he  showed 
that  we  had  at  last  found  a  work  of  sculpture  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
of  Polycleitan  style,  which  most  closely  approaches   the  great  original  by  the 
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Argive  master.  He  was  enabled  to  make  this  identification  by  the  study 
of  the  sculptured  remains  with  numerous  well-preserved  heads  (of  which  he 
exhibited  specimens)  from  the  Argive  Hcra^um,  excavated  by  the  American 
School  of  Athens,  and  by  a  comparison  of  their  style  with  that  of  the  head 
in  the  British  Museum.  These,  with  the  Doryphoros  and  Diadumenos, 
must  now  be  considered  the  .starting-point  for  the  study  of  Polycleitan  art. 
Moreover,  the  outlines  of  the  base  of  the  statue  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
excavated  temple.  From  the  dimensions  of  the  temple,  the  height  of  the 
o-old-ivory  statue  was  now  computed  at  circ.  7  metres,  including  the  base. 
In  a  second  paper,  he  showed  how  a  passage  from  Bacchylides  (xi.  40-84) 
bore  upon  the  new  results  presented  by  the  American  excavations  of  the 
Argive  Hera;um  with  regard  to  problems  of  earliest  Hellenic  civilization. 
These  results  were  now  in  the  printer's  hands  for  official  publication, 
while  this  special  question  was  treated  in  a  paper  by  the  lecturer 
in  the  current  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Archeology. 
He  dismissed  the  several  traditions  concerning  the  subdivision  of  the 
Argive  land  after  Abas,  and  of  the  founding  of  Tiryns,  and  maintained 
that  the  tradition  given  by  Bacchylides  was  probably  the  earliest  local 
tradition.  This  would  show  that  the  site  of  the  Heraeum  was  it.self  the 
older  city,  upon  which  followed  Tiryns,  then  Mycenae,  and  then  the  city  of 
Argos.  This  conformed  to  the  evidence  of  their  excavations,  which,  more- 
over, went  to  show  that  there  were  many  centuries  of  continuous  Hellenic 
civilization  preceding  the  Mycenaean  Age. 

Sir  R.  Jebb,  in  thanking  Prof.  Waldstein  for  his  papers,  expressed  his 
agreement  with  the  deduction  drawn  from  the  passage  in  Bacchylides. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  held  in  their  Room  at  Burlington  House,  on  July  5th,  1900, 
Sir  Richard  Jebb,  President,   in   the  chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  George  Macmillan)  read  the  following 
Report  on   behalf  of  the  Council : — 

The  Session  has  not  been  specially  eventful,  but  the  work  of  the 
Society  in  various  departments  has  been  steadily  carried  on. 

Five  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  (being  one  more 
than  usual),  and  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  attended.  On  two  occasions, 
(i)  when  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  read  a  paper  on  the  Homeric  House,  and  (2)  at 
a  special  meeting,  when  Professor  Waldstein  read  a  paper  on  the  Hera  of 
Polycleitus,  lantern  slide  illustrations  were  used  with  excellent  effect. 

In  the  matter  of  publication,  the  latest  issue  has  been  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Middleton's  '  Plans  and  Drawings  of  Athenian  Buildings,'  which 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  as  '  Supplementary  Paper 
No.  3.'  As  explained  in  the  preface  by  Professor  Ernest  Gardner, 
who  edited  the  volume,  Professor  Middleton  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  begun  to  work  upon  the  topography  of  Athens  with  a  view  to 
producing  a   book   similar   to   his    well-known    book   on    ancient    Rome. 
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Unhappily  he  did  not  live  to  do  more  than  complete  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  plans  and  drawings,  and  no  continuous  text  had  been  prepared 
Under  these  circumstances  Dr.  Middleton's  executors,  anxious  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  material,  offered  them  to  the  Hellenic  Society 
for  publication.  After  due  consideration  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  on 
Mrs,  Middleton  generously  undertaking  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
production,  the  matter  was  put  in  hand.  It  was  thought  best,  after  a 
selection  had  been  made  by  the  Editors  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
material,  to  have  the  plans  and  drawings  revised  on  the  spot  by  a  competent 
architect,  and  fortunately  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson,  who  was  acting  during  the 
Session  1898-9  as  architect  to  the  British  School  at  Athens,  was  able  to 
undertake  the  task.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Ernest  Gardner 
for  the  care  he  took  in  superintending  the  publication  and  supplementing 
the  author's  explanatory  notes  on  the  text.  In  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  this  valuable  monograph,  the  volume  of  \\\c  Journal  for  iqoo 
will  consist  of  only  a  single  part,  which  is  now  just  ready  for  publication. 
During  the  year  1901  it  is  hoped  to  issue  another  volume  of  Supplementary 
Papers  containing  the  complete  record  of  the  very  important  excavations 
carried  out  by  members  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  upon  the  site  of 
Phylakopi  in  the  island  of  Melos.  It  is  well  known  that  these  excavations 
have  revealed  the  existence  of  a  primitive  city  comparable  to  those  of 
Tiryns  and  Hissarlik,  .so  that  the  proposed  volume  will  constitute  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  pre-historic  archaeology.  When  last 
the  Society  issued  a  work  of  this  kind,  viz.,  the  '  Record  of  Excavations  at 
Megalopolis,'  the  ordinary  publication  o{  Xhc  Jotirnal  wdiS  suspended  for  the 
year.  This  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  and  inconvenience,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  been  decided  that  a  single  number  of  the  Journal  shall 
appear  also  in  the  course  of  the  year  1901. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session,  the  annual  grant  of  ;^ioo  to  the  British 
School  at  Athens  has  been  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years. 
Members  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  Director  of  the  School^ 
has  during  the  current  Session  made  a  most  successful  beginning  of  excava- 
tions in  the  island  of  Crete.  The  discoveries  made  already  on  the  site  of 
Cnossus  by  Mr.  Hogarth  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  who  is  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cretan  Exploration  P'und,  and  more  recently  in  the 
Dictaean  cave  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  promise  a  rich 
harvest  in  future,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  provided.  Besides  about  1,500 
inscribed  tablets,  which  most  happily  supplement  Mr.  Evans's  previous 
researches  into  primitive  language,  large  numbers  of  early  vases,  a  series  of 
wall  paintings,  and  a  remarkable  bull's  head  in  plaster,  are  among  the  more 
important  fruits  of  the  first  season's  work.  The  Council  recently  made  a 
grant  of  £^^0  to  the  Cretan  Exploration  P^und,  and  intend  if  possible  to 
make  another  grant  later  on.  When  Messrs.  Evans  and  Hogarth  have 
issued  a  preliminary  account  of  their  work  so  far,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
further  contributions  will  be  forthcoming,  so  that  what  promises  to  be  one 
of   the  most  fruitful   undertakings  of   recent   years  may  be  carried    to   a 
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successful  conclusion.     The  Council  commend  this  object  very  warmly  to 
the  supi>ort  of  members  and  their  friends. 

In  another  field  of  work  the  Council  have  an  announcement  to  make 
which  they  believe  will  be  received  with  ijeneral  satisfaction  amon^ 
scholars.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1883  the  Society  produced  in 
facsimile  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  the  Laurentian  Codex  of  Sophocles. 
The  is.sue  of  100  copies  was  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
and  a  small  profit  was  realised  on  the  transaction.  Not  \ow^  afterwards  it 
was  proposed  to  issue  a  similar  facsimile  of  the  Ravenna  Codex  of 
Aristophanes,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned  because  it  was  found  that 
whereas  the  Sophocles  had  been  supplied  to  subscribers  at  the  price  of  £6, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  the  price  of  the  Aristophanes  as  high  as  ;^io, 
which  seemed  to  be  prohibitive.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  however, 
a  proposal  reached  the  President  of  the  Society  from  Professor  John 
Williams  White,  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  to 
the  effect  that  the  two  bodies  should  co-operate  in  producing  a  facsimile  of 
the  Codex  Ravennas.  The  proposal  was  welcomed  by  the  Council,  and 
Professor  White,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  was  asked  to  obtain  estimates  of 
cost.  It  was,  however,  suggested  by  certain  scholars  in  this  country  who 
had  paid  special  attention  to  the  text  of  Aristophanes,  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  better  to  reproduce  the  Codex  Venetus,  on  the  ground  that  the  scholia 
arc  on  the  whole  more  important  and  at  the  same  time  less  accessible,  those 
in  the  Ravennas  having  been  fully  transcribed  and  published.  Estimates 
having  shown  that  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  this  facsimile  now  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  when  the  matter  was  last  under  consideration,  the 
Council  felt  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  to  co-operate  with  the  American 
Arch.TEological  Institute  on  the  basis  of  equally  divided  responsibility. 
F'ormal  permission  for  the  reproduction  has  been  obtained  from  the  Italian 
Government.  The  matter  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Committee  representing 
the  two  Societies,  and  a  circular  will  shortly  be  issued,  inviting  subscribers 
to  the  work  at  the  price  of  ;^6.  The  Council  feel  that  this  scheme  of  joint 
work  by  an  American  and  an  English  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  happy 
omen  for  the  future,  and  a  welcome  sign  of  community  of  sentiment  in 
matters  of  scholarship  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Library  Report. 

The  Hon.  Librarian's  report  may  be  summetl  up  in  the  words  '  normal 
progress.'  The  efforts  of  recent  years  in  all  directions  have  placed  matters 
on  such  a  footing  that  no  striking  change  has  to  be  recorded.  Previous 
gaps  in  the  nece.ssary  books  of  reference  and  comment  having  been  now  to 
a  great  extent  filled  up,  it  is  hoped  in  future  to  add  new  works  on  their 
publication  more  freely  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  Readers  are 
reminded  that  the  record  of  their  wants  entered  in  the  Suggestion  Book  is 
regularly  studied  by  the  Library  Committee  when  apportioning  the  funds 
at  their  disposal. 
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It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  Society  is 
generous  in  its  arrangements  towards  readers,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
quiet  comfortable  hh>iu  for  the  study  of  reference  books  and  i)criodicaIs, 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  out  three  volumes  at  a  time  for  a  ix.'riod  of  one 
month. 

In  all,  about  70  members  have  availed  themselves  of  the  various 
Library  privileges.  190  visits  have  been  [mni  to  the  Library,  156  volumes 
have  been  borrowed,  and  a  consid'^rablc  amount  of  business  has  been 
transacted  by  post. 

The  accessions  since  the  last  report  include  several  useful  volumes 
obtained  by  exchange  for  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Hellenic  Journal. 
Such  books  arc  marked  in  the  published  list  by  the  word  '  Exchange.' 

The  purchases  include  : — 

38  early  volumes  of  the  Archaeologische  Zeitnng  (1843-80). 
Mau  and  Kelsey's  Ponipei,  Its  Life  and  Art. 
Engclmann,  liibliothcca  Scriptoriim  Classicoriim. 
D'llancarville,  Hamilton  Antiquities. 

Thanks  arc  due  to  the  following  donors  of  books  : — Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Co.;  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press;  Mr.  M.  W.  Iluish;  Mr. 
G.  F.  Mill  ;    and  Mr.  A.  II.  Smith. 

The  new  periodicals  added  to  the  list  arc  the  Bullettino  di  Paletnologia 
Italiana,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 


Photographic  Collection. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  organisation  of  the  department 
of  Photographs  and  Slides.  The  Slip  Catalogue  is  complete,  and  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  members  from  the  beginning  of  the  coming  Session. 
The  Subject  Catalogue  also  is  ready  in  the  two  departments  of  Topography 
and  Mythology,  and  will  be  deposited  in  manuscript  in  the  Library  until 
it  is  possible  to  print  it  for  circulation.  Large  accessions  have  been  received 
during  the  past  year,  both  of  negatives  and  of  slides  ;  in  particular  a  number 
of  negatives  of  views  and  monuments  in  Asia  Minor,  from  Mr.  J.  A.  R. 
Munro  ;  a  number  of  lantern  slides  covering  much  of  the  same  ground,  from 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  and  a  number  of  negatives  and  slides  of  Athenian 
topography  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet. 

The  sales  and  hire  of  lantern  slides  continue  to  testify  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  collection,  and  have  induced  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  setting  apart  certain  complete  sets  of  slides,  suitable  for 
lectures  on  Hellenic  subjects,  which  might  be  lent  under  proper  guarantees 
to  schoolmasters  and  other  teachers  who  are  not  members  of  the  Hellenic 
Society. 

A  supplementary  catalogue  of  slides,  incorporating  accessions  since 
1897,  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  y^wrw^z/.  In  regard  to  future  additions 
to    the    collection,    suggestions    from    members    of   the    Society    will    be 
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welcomed,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  collection  closely  in  touch  with    the 
needs  of  those  who  use  it. 


Finance. 

The  Balance  Sheet  shows  the  present  financial  position  of  the  Society. 
Ordinary  receipts  during  the  year  were  £<^6o,  against  £^20  during  the 
financial  year  1898-99.  The  receipts  from  subscriptions,  including  arrears, 
amount  to  ^643,  against  £616,  and  receipts  from  libraries,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  back  volumes,  £16^,  against  ;^I22.  Life  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  £6^  have  also  been  received.  Other  items  of  ordinary  income  show 
no  change. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  amounts  to  £6go,  against  ;{^8io- 
Payments  for  rent  ;^8o,  insurance  ;^I5,  salaries  ;^6o,  and  sundry  printing, 
postage  and  stationery  £sS,  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year;  the  cost  of  purchases  for  the  Library  shows  £yi,  against  ;^6i. 
There  has  further  been  an  expenditure  of  ;^i  on  the  photographic  collection. 
The  net  cost  of  the /<?7^r;M/,  Vol.  XIX,  Parts  i  and  2,  has  amounted  to 
^390,  against  ^536.  The  usual  grant  of  ;^  100  was  made  to  the  British 
School  at  Athens  (as  already  mentioned),  ;^5o  to  Professor  Lewis  Campbell 
as  the  second  instalment  of  the  promised  contribution  towards  the  new 
Platonic  Lexicon,  and  £$0  to  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund.  The  balance 
carried  forward  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  ;^I3I, 
against  £61  at  the  end  of  the  previous   financial  year. 

Forty-four  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  while  forty- 
one  have  been  lost  by  death  or  resignation.  The  present  total  of  subscrib- 
ing members  is  724,  and  of  honorary  members  23,  the  names  of  Professor 
von  Wilamowitz-M Ollendorff  and  Professor  Friedrich  Blass  having  been 
added  to  the  roll   of  honorary  members. 

Six  new  libraries  have  joined  the  list  of  subscribers,  while  three  have 
resigned  and  three  stopped  payment,  making  the  number  at  the  present 
time  142,  or  with  the  five  public  libraries  147. 

On  the  whole  this  report  shows  the  Society  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  The  expenditure  has  been  rather  less,  and  the  receipts  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year.  But  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in 
the  accession  of  new  members.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  special 
efforts  made  in  the  course  of  the  session  to  attract  new  candidates  by 
the  distribution  of  a  prospectus  calling  attention  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  to  the  privileges  of  membership,  the  number  of  members 
elected,  though  higher  than  last  year,  is  still  only  just  sufficient  to 
balance  the  loss  by  death  or  resignation.  Recent  inquiry  shows  that 
it  may  soon  again  become  necessary  to  remove  from  the  list  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  who  are  four  years  or  more  in  arrear  with 
their  subscription,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear,  or  a  silent  pen,  to  all  appeals  on  the 
subject.  Once  more  therefore  the  Council  must  urge  upon  all  members, 
and  especially  upon  those  in  authority  at  the  Universities,  who  have  special 
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opportunities  of  enlisting  fresh  recruits,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  extend 
the  membership  of  the  Society,  in  order  that  its  resources  may  be  adequate 
to  the  claims  constantly  made  upon  them,  not  only  for  such  domestic  con- 
cerns as  the  publication  of  the  Journal  and  the  increase  of  the  Library  and 
of  the  photographic  collection,  but  also  for  the  no  less  important  work  of 
assisting  research  in  all  departments  of  Hellenic  study. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  President  (Sir  Richard  Jebb) 
said  the  year  had  been  marked  by  several  events  of  interest  in  relation  to 
Hellenic  studies.  At  Phylakopi  the  British  School  had  been  completing 
its  excavations,  and  the  results  would  shortly  be  published  in  a  special 
supplement  to  the  "Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies."  The  British  Museum 
had  published  the  volume  describing  the  excavations  at  various  sites  in 
Cyprus,  of  which  the  most  important  was  Enkomi.  The  Germans  had 
been  digging  at  Miletus.  They  had  followed  up  a  street  which  led  to  the 
city-wall,  from  a  point  where  the  remains  of  the  old  road  to  Didyma  could 
still  be  seen.  They  had  traced  the  course  of  the  city-wall,  which  belonged 
mostly  to  the  Hellenistic  age.  They  had  also  cleared  a  group  of  buildings 
consisting  of  a  theatre  with  a  large  court  attached  to  it.  About  190 
inscriptions  had  been  found.  One  of  thd^e,  which  belonged  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  related  to  a  legal  dispute  between  Miletus  and 
Myus.  The  Austrians  had,  meanwhile,  been  conducting  excavations  at 
Ephesus.  The  principal  result  had  been  to  establish  the  history  of  the 
theatre.  A  detailed  account  of  this  building  would  appear  in  a  special 
publication.  The  earliest  remains  of  the  theatre  appeared  to  be  referable 
to  the  time  of  the  foundation  by  Lysimachus.  Austrian  excavators  had 
also  found  some  additional  fragments  of  a  great  inscription,  that  known  as 
the  Salutaris  inscription,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  the  British 
Museum.  Near  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  the  Austrians  had  discovered 
some  fine  buildings  of  the  earlier  Hellenistic  period.  Since  nothing  that 
concerned  early  Rome  could  be  alien  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  it  was 
not  irrelevant  to  mention,  among  the  finds  of  the  year,  the  inscribed  stone 
which  had  been  unearthed  in  the  Roman  Forum.  It  was  indisputably  the 
oldest  of  Roman  lapidary  inscriptions.  The  sense  was  still  uncertain,  but 
the  words  rex  and  kalator  might  be  regarded  as  proving  that  it  referred  to 
some  sacral  matter.  In  the  most  recent  literature  of  Hellenic  studies, 
mention  was  due  to  Professor  Furtwangler's  great  work  on  ancient  gems. 
It  gave  a  practically  complete  collection  of  extant  examples,  with  upwards 
of  60  photographic  plates.  The  most  interesting  and  important  result  of 
the  year  in  the  field  of  early  Hellenic  archaeology  was  represented  b)-  the 
discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete,  but  of  these  an  account 
would  be  given  by  Mr.  Evans  himself  The  President  concluded  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Sir  William  Richmond,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  the  other 
day  at  a  dinner  a  gentleman  had  given  him  £2^0  for  the  work  in  Crete, 
and  if  the  Society  would   pay  for  his  journeys  there  and  back  he  would 
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gladly  go  himself  to  Crete  to  take  coijies  of  the  wall  paintings  anci  to  do 
his   best  to   preserve   whatever   remained.     (Hear,    hear.) 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Arthur  l^Lvans  gave  a  most  interesting  account,  illustrated  by  jilans, 
drawings,  and  photographs,  of  his  recent  discoveries  in  Crete  on  the  site  of 
Cnossus.  Mr.  Evans  said  that  it  was  now  seven  years  since  the  examination 
of  some  early  seals  from  Crete  led  him  to  the  belief  that  researches  there 
would  reveal  the  existence  of  a  pre-l'hoenician  system  of  writing  in  the 
Mycenaean  world,  h'urther  discoveries  of  seals  and  other  objects  with  groups 
of  hiero^l)'phic  and  linear  characters,  made  during  a  series  of  journeys  in 
the  island,  confirmed  this  conclusion,  but  his  attention  was  specially  drawn 
to  some  remains  on  the  site  of  Cnossus,  where  symbols  appeared  cut  on 
early  blocks,  which  seemed  to  argue  the  former  existence  of  a  race  acquainted 
with  a  kind  of  script.  These  .symbols  had  been  first  noticed  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stillman,  and  after  him  Schliemann  and  others  tried  in  vain  to  secure  the 
site  for  excavation,  but  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  explorers 
by  the  native  proprietors  proved  to  be  insuperable.  Five  years  ago,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Evans  had  succeeded  in  securing  pos.scssion  of  a  part  of  the  site, 
and  after  encountering  prolonged  obstacles  he  had,  early  this  year,  at  last 
been  enabled  to  purchase  the  remaining  portion.  Aided  by  the  Cretan 
Exploration  Fund,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Hogarth,  the  Director  of 
the  Briti.sh  School  at  Athens,  he  had  started  last  year,  and  with  the  permission 
of  Prince  George's  Government,  he  had  at  once  begun  an  extensive  excava- 
tion on  this  site.  In  doing  so  he  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  Duncan  Mackenzie  (who  haci  done  such  good  work 
for  the  Briti.sh  School  in  IVIelos)  to  assist  him  in  directing  the  excavations, 
and  excellent  plans  had  been  made  for  him  by  Mr.  D.  Fyfe,  architect  to  the 
British  School.  The  results  already  obtained  surpassed  all  hopes.  The 
building  proves  to  be  a  palace  of  Mycenaean  kings,  built  on  a  scale  far  sur- 
passing those  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  About  two  acres  of  it  had  been 
uncovered,  but  a  large  part  still  remained  to  be  dug  up.  The  building  pre- 
sented many  features  of  unique  interest.  To  the  west  was  a  vast  paved 
court  flanked  by  the  lower  course  of  the  outer  palace  wall,  consisting  of 
huge  gypsum  blocks  with  a  kind  of  stone  bench  running  at  its  foot.  From 
this  court  the  palace  was  entered  by  double  doors,  one  of  them  leading  to 
a  corridor,  along  which  ran  remains  of  a  fresco  showing  the  lower  part  of  a 
procession  of  figures  of  both  sexes  in  magnificent  costumes.  Near  the  south 
propyla;a,  to  which  apparently  this  corridor  originally  gave  access,  was 
found  the  upper  part  of  a  fresco  representing  a  youth  holding  a  painted  cup, 
apparently  of  gold  and  silver,  the  finest  human  representation  of  this  period 
yet  discovered.  In  this  quarter  of  the  palace  was  a  long  paved  gallery, 
giving  access  to  a  .succession  of  magazines,  in  which  huge  jars  were  still 
standing,  many  of  them  intact.  Beneath  the  pavements  of  these  were  found 
stone  cists  in  a  double  tier,  lined  with  lead,  and  evidently  intended  to  hold 
treasure.     To   the  north-east  of  this  was  opened  a  council  chamber  with 


stone  benches  round,  and  in  the  midille  ofcjne  wall  a  cun'ousl)-  carved  i^rypsiini 
throne.  Opposite  this,  and  approacheil  by  steps,  was  a  stone  tank.  I'Vescocs 
of  <jriffinsand  landscapes  were  still  on  the  walls  of  this  chamber,  and  in  sonic 
small  rooms  near  were  found  pieces  (jf  fresco  in  a  hitherto  unknown  miniature 
style,  rei)re.sentinL^  animated  i;rou[)s  of  ladies  in  a  quite  i'arisian  attire  .seated 
in  the  c(;urts  and  on  the  balconies  of  a  lari^e  building;,  and  crowtls  of  men  in 
other  walled  s[)aces  round.  Near  the  north  propyhea  were  f(Hmd  the  remains 
of  a  lari^e  bull  of  painted  plaster  in  hii(h  relief,  and  of  the  most  naturalistic 
aspect.  This,  and  a  part  of  a  wall-paintint,^  with  the  same  subject, 
su;4L;ested  a  [)ossible  genesis  of  the  Minotaur  stor>'.  The  palace  itself, 
which  had  been  tleserted  after  its  destruction,  [)erhaps  at  the  hands  of 
Dorian  invaders,  might  with  its  many  corridors  have  become  the  legendary 
'  labyrinth.'  The  great  event  of  the  whole  excavation  was,  however,  the 
discovery  in  a  series  of  chambers  of  clay  tablets — somewhat  after  the 
Babylonian  fashion — inscribed  in  well-formed  linear  characters.  From  the 
pictorial  representations — such  as  chariots,  metal  and  other  vases,  houses 
and  animals — seen  on  many  of  these,  it  is  clear  that  they  referred  to  the 
arsenal  and  treasury  and  stores  of  the  '  Hou.sc  of  Minos.'  Others  were 
possibly  correspondence.  In  one  magazine  were  found  tablets  of  another 
character,  with  inscriptions  in  a  hierogly[)hic  script  answering  to  that  found 
on  the  seals  of  the  East  Cretan  cities,  and  perhaps  referring  to  tribute  from 
that  quarter.  These  palace  archives,  which  carry  back  writing  in  Greece 
six  centuries  beyond  hitherto  known  records,  were  contained  in  chests  of 
wood  and  stone,  .secured  in  turn  by  clay  impressions  of  finely  engraved 
Mycenrean  seals.  These  impressions  had  been  in  turn  countermarked  and 
countersigned  with  inscriptions  in  the  indigenous  characters — an  indication 
of  legal  nicety  worthy  of  the  ofificials  of  Minos's  Palace.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Evans  thanked  vSir  \V.  Richmond  for  his  enthusiastic  aid  in  securing 
subscriptions  for  the  Cretan  Exploration  P'und.  Owing  to  the  war  they 
had  been  practically  debarred  from  making  a  public  appeal,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  expenses  had  fallen  on  his  own  shoulders.  He  also,  in  connec- 
tion with  Sir  W.  Richmond's  kind  offer  of  help  in  copying  and  preserving 
the  frescoes,  called  attention  to  excellent  .services  already  rendered  in  this 
department  by  M.  E.  Gillieron,  the  well-known  Swiss  artist  resident  at 
Athens,  under  whose  superintendence  preliminary  measures  were  being 
already  taken  to  preserve  the  wall-paintings. 

The  former  President  and  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected.  Professor 
Charles  Waldstein  and  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins  were  elected  to  vacancies 
on  the  Council, 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Auditors 
and  the  Chairman. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   CAMBRIDGE   BRANCH   OF 
THE   HELLENIC  SOCIETY. 

Session   1899- 1900. 

On  Saturday,  February  3rd,  1900,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Professor 
Ridgeway's  rooms  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

Professor  Ridgeway  addressed  the  Society  (i)  on  the  interpretation  of 
Sophocles,  Trachiniae,  520,  r^v  8'  d/jL(f)i7rXeKTot  KXLfj,aK€<i,  contending  that  the 
wrestling-trick  in  question  is  illustrated  by  the  group  '  Les  Lutteurs  '  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence  ;  (2)  on  the  Aegis  and  Gorgoneion,  arguing  that  the 
primitive  garb  over  a  wide  Aegean  area  at  an  early  date  was  a  goat -skin, 
worn  in  such  a  way  that  the  head  hung  down  in  front  of  the  wearer  ;  the 
edges  of  this  skin  were  either  themselves  frayed  or  adorned  with  a  fringe 
of  leather  ;  and  the  scalp  was  decorated  till  it  became  ^yopyelr)  KecfyaXr] 
Beivolo  TreXcopov.  A  Dyak's  skin-costume,  trimmed  with  feathers  and 
embellished  with  a  plate  of  shell  where  the  head  should  be,  was  exhibited 
in  support  of  the  argument. 

On  Saturday,  May  5th,  1900,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  W.  G. 
Headlam's  rooms  at  King's  College. 

Two  papers  were  communicated  to  the  Society.  Miss  Harrison, 
dealing  with  the  Aegis  and  the  ar^pr^vov,  maintained  that  the  omplialos  at 
Delphi  was  treated  as  a  child  and  clad,  originally  in  an  04719  or  goat-skin, 
subsequently  in  an  a^pr^vov  or  net-work  of  wool :  it  was  also  suggested  that 
Euripides,  Io7i.  224,  arkinxaai  '^^  ipBvTov  a/Li</)t  8e  rop7oi/e9,  might  be  brought 
into  connexion  with  this  alyif.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  discussed  the  meaning  of 
the  epithet  loaT€(f)avo<;  as  applied  to  Athens  :  the  paper  has  since  appeared 
in  this  yburnai,  vol.  20,  pp.  1-13. 
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A  comparison  with  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  last  ten  years 
is  furnished  by  the  following  tables  : — 

ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL   RECEIPTS   FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  :— 


Subscriptions    

A  rrears 

Life  Com )iosit  ions    

Libraries  and  IJack  Vols 

Entrance  Fees  

Dividends 

Special  Receipts — 

Laurentian  MS 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  (Alex- 
andria Grant  Refunded) 

Loan  of  Lantern  Slides  ... 

Cliches  

Library  Receipts 

Royalty  on    and   Sales    of 
Photographs 

Donations — 

F.  D.  Mocatta,  Esq 

E.  H.  Egerton,  Esq 

H.  G.  Hart,  Esq 

Library,  Mrs.  Cohen  

W.  Arkwright,  Esq. 

I'.alance  from  preceding  year  ... 


31  AJay, 
1891. 

L 
585 

39 
79 


35 

37 


31  May,  31  May,  31  May, 131  May, 
1892.     I    1893.        1894.        1895. 


554 


564 


16 

13 

126 

95  ' 

23.3 

161 

37 

39 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

... 
I 

671 
44 
79 

186 

43 


898 
151 

976 
255 

878 
239 

1,117 

1.034 

259 

1,293 

910 

214 

1,049 

1. 231 

1,124 

678 
'4 
SO 

122 


43 


31  May,  31  May,  31  May, '31  May, 

1896.     .    1897.       1898.         1899. 


9 

63 

117 

43 


915 
169 


617 

4 

J5 

126 


43 


L 
613 

13 


43 


816 
340 


789 
360 


598 
18 

32 

122 

43 


31  May, 

1900. 

■"  \ 

634  ' 
9 

63 
163 

33 

43 


820 
201 


960 
61 


1,084  1,156  1,149  ;  1,021   1,021 


ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING 


Balance . 


31  May, 
j?9i. 


31  May,l3i  Mayi'31  May,  31  May, '31  M.iy, 
1893.       1894.    I    1895.        1896. 


30 
II 

39 
16 

62 


Rent  

Insurance  

Salaries 

Library 

Sundry  Printing,  Postage,   and 
Stationery     

Lantern  Slides  Account 

Photographs  Account 

Cost  of  Journal  (less  sales) .,q 

Grants    

Investments  

Egypt  I-lxploration  Fund  — 1,100 
copies  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  Report 

Photo  Enlargements,  Album', 


'50 
46 


35 
II 

44 
8 

41 


794 
255 

1,049 


50 
II 

49 
41 

71 


1  610 

532 

•25 

1 00 

100 

18 

4 

992 

858  1 

239 

259 

1,231 

1,117 

73 
II 

49 

75 

49 


475 
185 

158 


80 
15 
49 
96 

49 


441 

225 


214 


955 
169 


46 


394 
100 


23 


744 
340 


1,293  !  1,124    1,084 


29 


346 
180 


796 
360 


31  May,  31  May, 
1897.         1898. 

80 

15 

50 

93 

45 
24 

5'6 
125 


80 

80 

15 

15 

47 

52 

39 

94 

948 

201 


1,156   1,149 


31  May,  31  May, 
1899.    j    1900. 


?o 

'5 
60 
61 


32 

26 
536 
150 


80 

15 

60 

73 

58 

»3 

I 

390 
200 


960 
61 


1,021 


890 
I3» 


LIST  OF 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS 

ADDED    TO    THE 

LIBRARY  OF   THE   SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES 

Dec.   1,  1899 — Tune  1,  1900. 


Adam  (J.)     The  Nuptial  Number  of  Plato.     8vo.  pamphlet.     London. 

1891.     (Presented.) 
-^schylus.    yEschyli    Tragoediie.      Ed.    A.    Sidgwick.      8vo.       Oxford. 

1900.     [Script.  Class.  Bibliotheca  Oxon.]     (Presented.) 
Allen  (T.  W.)     Notes  on  Abbreviations  in  Greek  Manuscripts.     8vo. 

Oxford.     1889.     (Pre.sented.) 
Apolloniiis    Rhodius.      Argonautica.      Ed.     Pt.    C.    Seaton.      [Script. 

Class.  Bibliotheca  Oxon.]     8vo.     Oxford.     1900.     (Presented.) 
Aristophanes.     Vol.  I.     Edd.  F.   W.  Hall  and  W.  M.  Geldart.     8vo. 

Oxford.      1900.     [Script.  Class.  Bibliotheca  Oxon.]     (Presented.) 
Aristophanes.      Peace.      Ed.   W.   W.   Merry.     8vo.     Oxford.     1900. 

(Presented.) 
Aristotle.     A.    Poetica.     Ed.   T.    G.   Tucker.     8vo.     London.     1899. 

(Presented.) 
Benecke  (E.  F.  M.)     Apospasmata  Critica.     8vo.    pamphlet.     Oxford 

and  London.     1892.     (Presented.) 
Berlin,  Konigliche  Museen.    Beschreibung    der  antiken   Skulpturen. 

8vo.     Berlin.      1891.     (Exchange.) 
Bloch   (L.)     Die  zuschauenden  Gutter  in   den  rotfigurigen   Vasenge- 

malden  d.  malerischen  Stiles.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1888    (Exchange.) 
Boehlau  (J.)     Quaestiones  de  re  vestiaria  Graecorum.      8vo.     Weimar. 

1884.     (Exchange.) 
Bywater  (I.)     Contributions  to   the   textual   criticism  of   Aristotle's 

Nicomachean  Ethics.     8vo.     Oxford.      1892.     (Presented.) 
Choisy  (A.)     Etudes  l^pigraphiques  sur  I'Architecture  greeque.     4to, 

Paris.     1884.     (Exchange.) 
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Oobet  (C.  G.)     Oratio  de  arte  interpretandi  grammatices  et  critices, 

fundamentis    innixa    primario    philologi     officio.      8vo.     Leyden. 

1848.     (Presented.) 
Curtius  (E.)    Das  archaische  Bronzerelief  aus  Olympia.      4to.    Berlin. 

1880.     (Exchange.) 
D'Hancarville.    Collection  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  Antiquities 

from   the  Cabinet  of   the    Hon.    Wm.   Hamilton,     I.    II.    folio. 

Naples.     1766. 
Dickinson  (G.  L.)     The  Greek  View  of  Life.     Second  edition.     8vo. 

London.     1898. 
Ellis  (R.)  and  A.  D.  Godley.     Nova  Anthologia  Oxoniensis.     Trans- 
lations  into    Greek   and    Latin    verse.      8vo.      Oxford.      1899. 

(Presented.) 
Engelmann  (W.)    Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Classicorum.    Eighth  edition. 

Revised    by    E.    Preuss.     3    vols.     4to.     Leipsic,    London,    and 

Paris.     1880-2. 
Eranos  Vindobonensis.     8vo.     Vienna.     1893.     (Exchange.) 
Flasch     (Ad.)       Zum     Parthenon-Fries.       8vo.       Wiirzburg.       1878. 

(Exchange.) 
Frey   (J.    J.)     De    ^schyli    Scholiis    Mediceis.     8vo.     Bonn.     1857. 

(Presented.) 
Furtwaengler  (A.)     Der  Dornaiiszieher  u.   der  Knabe  mit  der  Gans. 

8vo.     Berlin.     1876.     (Exchange.) 
Furtwaengler     (A.)      Neuere     FaeLscliungen     von     Antiken.       4to. 

Berlin,  Leipsic.     1899. 
Griffiths   (J.)     Travels    in    Europe,   Asia    Minor,   and    Ai-abia.     4to. 

London.     1805.     (Presented.) 
Haverfield    (F.)     The    Sepulchral    Banquet    on    Roman    Tombstones. 

8vo.  pamphlet.     London.     1900.     [Arcbseological  Journal,   Dec, 

1899.]     (Presented.) 
Homer.      Iliad,  done  into  English  Prose  by  A.  Lang,  W.  Leaf,  and  E. 

Myers.     Revised  edition.     8vo.     London.      1898. 
Homer.     Odyssey,  done  into  English  Prose,  by  S.  H,  Butcher  and  A. 

Lang.     8vo.     London.     1898. 
Home  (J.  F.)     Mirage  of  two  buried  Cities.     8vo.     London.     1900. 

(Presented.) 
Huish  (M.  B.)     Greek  Terra-Cotta  Statuettes.    8vo.    London.     1900. 

(Presented.) 
Hutton  (C.  A.)    Greek  Terracotta  Statuettes.    8vo.    London.    1899. 
Innes  (H.  M.)    On  the  Universal  and  Particular  in  Aristotle's  Theory 

of  Knowledge.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Cambridge.     1886.    (Presented.) 
Jahn  (O.)    Papers  from  the  Berichte  der  Konigl.    Sachs.    Gesellschaft 

der  Wissenschaften,  1850-58,  as  follows: 
Kunsturteile  bei  Plinius. 

Alte  Kuiistwerke,  welche  Paris  u.  Helena  vorstellen. 
Metrische  Inschrift. 
Romische  Encyklopadien. 
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Dio  pnteolanische  Basis. 

Auf  Eros  und  Psyche  heziiglicbe  Kunstwerke. 

Subsciiptiouen  in  den  Ilaiulsclniftoii  liiiuisi'licr  (JlaKsiker 

Kunstworki',  welclie  Leda  d;ir.stellcii. 

Vasenbilder,  welche  sich  auf  die  Sage  vuiu   Zug  der  Sieben 

gegeu  Theben  beziehen. 
Autikes  Mosaikbild. 

Aberiteuer  des  Ilerakles  auf  Vusenbiider. 
Vasenbild,  weUrlies  eine  Topfcrei  vorstellt. 
Marinorrelief  der  (Jlyptothek  in  Munchen. 
Dar.steUungen  der  Untoi-welt  auf  rom.  Sarcophagen. 
Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  alten  Literatur. 
Auf  einem  Thongefiiss  befindliche  lateinische  Inschrift. 
Miscellen  zur  Gescbichte  der  alten  Kunst. 
Kabbadias  (P.)       To  Upov  tov  'A(rK\i/7rioD  tV  'ETriSaw'pw.     8vo.     Athens, 

1900.     (Presented.) 
Kramer    (({.)     Uel)er  den  Styl     u.     die     Herkunft    der     bemahlten 

griechisc-hen  Thon^'efasse.     Hvo.      Berlin.      1837.     (Exchange.) 
Lolling   (H.    G.)      KaTilkoywi  toD  tV   'A9rjvai<;   'ETriypa^ncou   Moucrci'ou,  I. 
'E7riyptt<^ai  (k  t^s  'AKpoTroAcw?.     4to.  Athens.     1899.  (Presented.) 
Luciauus      Ed.  J.  Sommerbrodt.     III.     8vo.      Berlin.      1899. 
Mackail  (J.  W.)     Latin  Literature.     3rd  impression.    8vo.     London. 

1899. 
Mau  (A.)     Pompeii.      Its  Life  and  Art.     Translated  into  English  by 

F.  W.  Kelsey.     Royal  8vo.     London  and  New  York.     1899. 
Milliugen  (J.)    Ancient  Unedited  Monuments.     4to.    London.     1822. 

(Reprinted.) 
Mommsen  (A.)     Feste  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Altertum  :  Umarbeitung 

der  1864  erschienenen  Heortologie.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1898. 
Murray  (G.)     History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature.     8vo.     London. 

1898. 
Petrie  (W.    F.)      Dendereh.      1898.      Royal    8vo.     London.     1900. 

(17th  memoir  of  Egypt  Exploration  Fund). 
PoUak  (L.)     Zwei  Vasen  aus  der  Werkstatt  Hierons.     4to.     Leipsic. 

1900. 
Polybius.     Histories   of   Polybius,    translated    from   the  text   of    F. 
Hultsch  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.      2  vols.     8vo.     London.     1889. 
(Presented.) 
Person  (R.)     Adversaria.     Notae  et  emendationes  in  Poetas  Graecos. 

4to.     Cambridge.      1812.     (Presented.) 
Rassow    (H.)      Forschungen    iiber    die    Nikomachische    Ethik    des 

Aristoteles.     8vo.     Weimar.      1874.     (Presented.) 
Reinach    (S.)     Repertoire    des   Vases  peints,   grecs   et  ctrusques.  II. 

8vo.     Paris.     1900. 
Riegl    (A.)     Stilfragen.    Grundlegungen    zu    einer    Gescbichte   der 

Ornamentik.     8vo.     Berlin.      1893. 
Robert    (C.)     Thanatos.    [39te!5    Program    zum    Winckelmannsfeste, 
Berlin.]     4to.     Berlin.     1879.     (Exchange.) 
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Thucydides.     Tliucydidis    Ilistoriae,    I— IV.       Ed.    H.   S.    Jones.     I. 

8vo.     Oxford.     11)00.      (Presented.) 
Underbill  (G.  E.)     Commentary  on  the  Ilellenica  of  Xenophou.     Svo. 

Oxford.     1900.     (Presented.) 
Veryard  (E.)     An  Account  of  divers  Choice  Remarks taken  in 

a  journey  through  ....  Sicily  and  Malta,  a.s  also  a  voyage  to 

the  Levant.     Folio.     London.      1701.     (Presented.) 
Wili.sch    (E.)      Die     Altkorinthische    Tbonindustrie.      8vo.       Leipsie. 

1892. 
Wyso  (Th.)     An  Excursion  in   the  Peloponnesus  in  the   year   1858. 

2  vols.     8vo.     London.     1865. 
Xenophon.       Vol.    I.     Ed.    E.    C.    Marchant.     8vo.     Oxford.      1900. 

[Script.  Cla.ss,  Bibliotheca  Oxon.]     (Presented.) 


PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  SOCIETY'S 
LIBRARY,  June  1,  1900. 

Apart  from  normal  accessions,  the  following  are  the  principal 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  list  published  in  Vol.  XIX.  of  the 
Society's  Journal  : 

Archaeologische  Zeitung.  I.— XLIII.  (1843—1885.)     End.    Register. 
Bullettino  di  Paletnologia  Italiana,  Series  III.     I. — VI.     3.     (1895— 

1900.)     [Vol.  IlL  incomplete.] 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute.     I. — XXVI.     New  Series, 

I.,  IL     (1871—1899.) 
Revue    Arch^ologique.      2nd     Series.       I.— XXXVI,    XLl.— XLIV 

(XLIl.  imperf.)     3rd  Series.      I— XXXVI.     2.     (III.   impeif.) 

18G0— 1900. 


THE   SOCIETY   FOR  THE   PROMOTION 
OF   HELLENIC   STUDIES. 

EXTENSION  AND  RE-ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


The  success  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  Lantern  Slides,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments whicli  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  production  of  plioto- 
graphic  ])rints  for  the  u^e  of  members  from  negatives  in  private  hands,  has 
led  the  Council  to  authorise  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  photograpinc 
resources  now  at  its  disposal,  and  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  members 
in  further  extending  and  improving  the  collection. 

The  Photographic  Collection  consists  of  the  following  sections  :  — 

A.  A  Reference  Collection  of  Photographic  Prints. 

B.  A  Loan  Collection  of  Photographic  Prints,  Diagrams  and  duplicate 
Plates  from  various  Publications. 

C.  A  Loan  Collection  of  Lantern  Slides. 

D.  A  Collection  of  Negatives  from  which  Prints  and  Lantern  Slides 
may  be  made  as  they  are  recjuired. 

A.  The  Reference  Collection  contains  Prints  from  negatives  in-  private 
hands,  which  may  have  been  submitted  for  registration  as  heretofore  under 
the  conditions  of  Section  D  2,  and  from  every  suitable  negative  in  Section 
D  1  below  ;  from  the  principal  series  published  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad ; 
including  the  negatives  of  the  Lantern  Slides  in  Section  C;  so  that  the 
Reference  Collection  forms  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Slides  for  the 
convenience  of  intending  borrowers.  This  Collection  is  confined  to  the 
Society's  Library,  in  the  same  manner  a^j  the  rarer  Engravings  and  Plates. 
The  Prints  are  mounted  separately,  for  convenience  of  consultation,  on  sub- 
stantial card  mounts  of  uniform  size. 
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The  Collection  contains  already  some  2,000  Prints.  It  is  at  present 
fairly  complete  in  views  of  Sites  and  Monuments  in  Greece  proper;  and 
poorest  in  views  of  Greek  Sites  elsewhere  than  in  Greece  and  in  photographs 
of  Works  of  Art  other  than  Sculptures  and  Vases  ;  particularly  in  Coins  and 
Inscriptions. 

A  Catalogue,  which  will  eventually  be  printed,  is  already  in  use  in  the 
Library,  and  is  arranged — 

(1)  In  geographical  order,  for  views  of  sites  and  monuments  in  situ. 

(2)  In  historical   order,  for  works  of  art  and  their  subjects,  types  and 
styles. 

(3)  In  alphabetical  order,  for  mythological  or  historical  persons,  museums 
and  collections,  &c. 

It  also  records  the  subject  of  the  Photograph,  the  name  of  the  Photo- 
grapher, the  whereabouts  of  the  Negative,  the  reference  number  of  the 
Lantern  Slide  or  Loan  Print  of  the  same  subject,  where  such  exists,  and  the 
price  of  a  similar  Print,  or  Lantern  Slide,  if  ordered  through  the  Assistant 
Librarian  on  the  terms  stated  below. 

In  all  but  a  very  few  cases,  duplicates  of  the  prints  in  this  Collection  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Assistant  Librarian  on  the  terms  stated  below. 

Prices  of  Prints  made  to  order : — 

Ordinary  Silver  Prints  each 

d. 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
9 
0 
6 

Bromide  enlargements  up  to  30  x  20  for  lectures  and  classes  at  pro- 
portionate prices. 

Price  of  Lantern  Slides : —  s.     d. 

Duplicates  of  Slides  in  the  Society's  Slide  Catalogue       from     0     9 
Slides  specially  ordered  from  other  negatives  in  the 

Society's  possession   .         .         .         .         .         .       from     1     Q 

B.  The  Loan  Collection  of  Prints  and  Diagrams  will  be  announced  as  soon 
as  sufficient  progress  has  been  made.  It  will  contain  duplicates  of  select 
Photographic  Prints  in  the  Reference  Collection;  and  other  Views,  Diagrams 
Plans,  and  Sketches  of  sites  and  objects,  which  are  not  otherwise  easily 
accessible  to  teachers.     These  will  be  lent  for  short  periods,  to  duly  qualified 


3|  X  3^  (slide  negative) 
4^  X  3^  (quarter  plate) 
5x4 

s. 
0 
0 

0 

6^  X  4^  (half  plate) 
8i  X  6J  (whole  plate) 
10  X  8 

0 

0 
0 

10  X  12 

1 

15  X  12 

1 

omide 

Prints  each 

5. 

d. 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

10 

1 

3 

] 
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persons,  in  illustration  of  lectures  and  tuition,  on  sucli  terms  as  will  fairly 
cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  carriage.  They  will  be  mounted  and 
stored  in  the  same  way  as  the  Reference  Collection ;  and  will  be  circulated 
in  waterproof  portfolios  enclosed  between  substantial  boards. 

C.  The  Loan  GolUction  of  Lantern  Slides  has  been  in  working  order  for 
some  years  already,  and  a  revised  Catalogue  of  Slides  was  published  in  1897. 

Until  further  notice.  Slides  should  be  quoted,  in  borrowing,  by  their 
numbers  in  the  Catalogue  of  1897.  Additions  are  being  made  as  oppor- 
tunities occur,  and  a  Supplementary  Catalogue,  complete  to  1900,  will  be 
found  on  pp.  liv.  f.  below. 

The  Regulations  for  the  use  of  slides  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  the 
Supplementary  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  liii.  The  Catalogue  of  1897  may  be  obtained  separately  from  the  Assis- 
tant Librarian  :  price  6rf.,  or  post  free  Id.,  prepaid. 

Members  of  the  Hellenic  Society  are  meanwhile  reminded  that,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers  Guild,  they  are 
entitled  to  make  use  of  the  Museum's  Hellenic  Slide  Collection  (cf  p.  Ixiii. 
below),  the  Catalogue  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Librarian 
of  the  Hellenic  Society. 

D.  The  Collection  of  Negatives  consists  at  present  of  two  parts. 

(1)  Numerous  negatives  have  been  either  made  for  the  Society,  or 
presented,  or  kindly  deposited  on  loan  for  the  use  of  Members.  These 
negatives  are  deposited  with  a  professional  photographer,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  Society  for  their  safety.  Orders  for  jtrints  and  lantern-slides  from 
these  negatives  should  be  sent  through  the  Assistant  Librarian,  and  must  be 
prepaid  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of  charges,  which  is  arranged  to  cover  the 
bare  cost  and  working  expenses  of  the  Collection,  and  is  printed  below. 

Members  of  the  Society,  who  possess  suitable  negatives,  for  which  they 
have  no  immediate  use  themselves,  but  which  they  desire  to  make  available 
for  use  by  other  students  of  Hellenic  subjects,  are  invited  to  deposit  them 
with  the  Society's  negatives,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  on  the  terms 
outlined  above. 

(2)  Private  collections  of  negatives  have  been  from  time  to  time  deposited 
by  their  owners  with  professional  photographers  who  are  authorised  to  make 
prints  or  lantern  slides  to  order,  for  Members  and  other  properly  qualified 
persons,  at  about  the  cost  price.  Catalogues  of  such  series  have  already  been 
issued,  and  will  remain  until  other  arrangements  are  announced. 


LIST  OF  ADDITIONS 


TO    TIIK 


COLLECTION  OF  LANTERN   SLIDES, 

1897—1900. 


The  following  list  forms  a  First  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Society's  collection  of  Lantern  Slides,  published  in  Vol.  XVII.  of  the  Jdnrnal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  p.  liv.  An  account  of  the  system  of  classification 
employed,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  collection  will  be  found  in 
the  same  place.     The  Regulations  for  their  use  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  slides    shall    be   lent  only  to  members  of  the  Society  or  members 

of  the    Teachers'   Guild    desiring    to    use    them    for    the    purposes    of 
demonstration. 

2.  Those  members  who  have  presented  slides  to  the  Society  shall  have  a 

right  to  the  iree  loan  of  two  slides  annually  for  every  slide  thus 
presented, 

3.  For  the  loan  of  slides  beyond  this  number,  and   for  loans  to  members 

who  have  not  presented  slides,  a  charge  of  3f?.  for  each  slide  shall  be 
made. 

4.  All  applications  must  be  made  to  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Hellenic  Society, 

at  22  Albemarle  Street.  If  desired,  slides  will  be  packed  and  forwarded 
to  any  address  within  tlic  L^nited  Kingdom  at  the  ri.^k  and  cost  of  the 
horroiccrs. 

5.  The  sum  of  half-a-crown  must  be  paid  for  every  slide  broken  while  at  the 

risk  of  the  borrowers:  save  that  in  cases  where  the  total  damage 
done  on  the  same  occasion  exceeds  10s.,  the  Library  Committee  may 
remit  the  remainder  of  the  fine  over  and  above  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage. 
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().  The  slides  may  be  kept  ."or  u  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  If  for 
exceptional  reasons  it  is  rerpiired  to  keep  tliem  for  a  longer  period,  special 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Library  Committee.  Slides  recpiircd 
at  a  particular  date  may  be  booked  for  not  more  than  three  months  in 
advance,  on  payment  of  the  fee  of  lid.  per  slide  for  the  loan  (except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  presented  slides  as  already  provided). 

7.  If  the  Slides  are  returned  within  three  days,  the  charge  will  be  reduced 
from  3^/.  per  slide  to  2(1. 

Note. — The  definition  of  the  free  loans,  as  two  slides  ^jcr  annum,  <\oq9.  not 
apply  to  contributions  made  before  June,  1000,  unless  by  consent  of  the 
donors. 

The  slides  in  the  topographical  classes  are  mainly  from  negatives  taken 
by  members  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  A  few  have  been  taken,  by  permission, 
from  the  photographs  of  the  German  Arclueological  Institute. 

Those  in  classes  P  and  S  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  originals, 
but  in  some  cases  from  engravings,  etc.  In  the  case  of  sculpture,  slides 
marked  with  *  have  been  taken  by  photographic  methods  from  the  originals  ; 
if  marked  f  they  have  been  derived  from  casts.  If  not  thus  distinguished 
they  have  been  taken  from  drawings  and  engravings. 

In  class  V,  most  of  the  slides  are  derived  from  published  illustrations. 
Where  there  is  a  choice  of  publications,  reference  is  made  by  preference  to 
that  which  was  used  for  making  the  slide,  except  when  it  is  difficult  of  access. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractions  employed  : — 

A.M.  Mittheihnigen  des  Arch,  hist.,  Athenisclie  Ahthciluny. 

A.Z.  Archdologischc  Zcitung. 

B.C.H.  Bulletin  dc  Correspondaace  HelUnique. 

B.D.  Baumeister,  Dcnhiidlcr. 

B.M.  British  Museum. 

Conze.  Conze,  Die  Attischen  Grahreliefs. 

Gardner.  E,  A.  Gardner,  A  ILmdhook  of  Gnrk  Sculpture. 

G.A.V.  Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vasenhilder. 

H.B.  Overbeck,  Gallcric  hcroischer  Bllduxrhi. 

J.H.S.  Jouraal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

Jahrbuch.  Jahrhuch  des  K.  Deutschen  Arch.  Instituts. 

M.d.I.  Monumenti  inediti  dell'  Inst.  Arch. 

Mich.  Michaelis,  Der  Parthction. 

Myc.  Schliemann,  Mycena:. 

P.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  Hist,  de  I'Art  ^gyptirn,  1H63. 

R.  &  C.  Rayet  and  Collignon,  Hist,  dc  la  C'^raniiquc  greeque. 

Schuch.  Schuchhardt,  Schlievianns  Exatvatiuns  (Eng.  Tr.). 

W.\^  Wiener  Vorlegehluttcr. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

Athens — General  Vinos. 

Ab  38,  Athens.     Gate  of  tlie  Market. 

39.  „  from  beyond  Lycabettos, 

40.  ,,  Bed  of  Ilissus. 

Athens — Architecture,  etc. 

Ac  57.  Corinthian  capitals,  shmld   nod  "  Corinthian   capitals  on  S.  side  of 
Acropolis  above  Theatre." 
61.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa  from  temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 
G2.  Propylaea  „  ,,  „  „ 

63.  „         from  Pinakotheka. 

64.  „  „     interior  of  Acropolis. 

Attica — General  Vinos. 
Bb  22.  Sunium.     View  from  the  temple  of  Athene. 

Northern  Greece — Maps  and  Plans. 

Ca     2.  Map  of  Greece,  physical  features  only. 

3.  Map  of  Greece,  to  illustrate  the  Catalogue  of  sFiips  (Hom.  II.  ii). 

4,  Plan  of  fortress  and  palace  of  Gha. 

Northern  Greece — General  Views. 

Cb  11.  Scironian  Rocks  (not  =  Cb  9). 
12.  Megara  town. 

Northern  Gi'cecc — Architecture. 

Cc  2.  Delphi.     Stoa  (^f  Athenians. 

Northern  Greece — Byzantine. 

Cd    6.  Hosios  Loukas  (Phocis)  Monastery.  Helicon  in  distance. 

7.  „  ,,  „  „  The  Churches. 

8.  „  „  „  „  Courtyard. 

9.  „           „             „                  „  N.  wall  of  Church. 
10.           „           „             ,,                  „  Pendentive  of  Church. 

Peloponnese — Maps  and  Plans. 

Da    7.  Plan  of  Homeric  house  (Jebb,  Homer,  p.  58), 

8.  Pylos.     J.Ji.S.  xvi.  pi.  2. 

9.  „         J.H.S.  xviii.  p.  152,  fig.  10. 
10.  Pylos  and  Sphacteria. 
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PeloponnesA — General  Views, 
Db47.  Nauplia. 

48,  49.  Corinth.     Acrocorinthus. 

50  MycenaB.     General  view  from  near  treasury  of  Atreus. 

51.  Pylos  and  Sphacteria.     J.N.S.  xviii.  pi.    7.     1 

62. 

53. 

54. 

5o.  ,,  „ 

56. 

57.        .. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61.  Sphacteria  from  the  bay. 
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fig.  11 

Peloponncse — Architecture,  etc. 

Dc  50.  Epidauriis.      Theatre. 

51.  „  Orchestra  circle. 

52.  Olympia.     Stadion. 

53.  „  Heraion. 

54.  Mycenae.     Lintel  of  roofless  treasury. 

Islands,  etc. — Architecture. 

Ec  13.  Aegina.     Temple  of  Athena,   f     xt  x  _  u    -   c\ 
1-A-         »  ,.  „  i 

Cyprus — Afap. 
Fa  2.  Map  of  Cyprus.     Physical,  without  names. 

Asia  Minor — Maps  and  Plans. 

Ga  1.  Map  of  Troas  (  =  Ea  1  in  Catalogue  of  1897). 

2.  Plan  of  Hissarlik     ( =  Ea  2  „  „         „        „    ). 

3.  Plan  of  Pergaraon. 

4.  Map  of  Asia  Minor  (Kiepert). 

5.  „         „         „       (physical,  without  names). 

Asia  Minor — Views  {Trajan). 

(  =  Eb  4  in  Catalogue  of  1897). 


Gb  1.  Hissarlik  from  Plain 

2.  Panorama  of  Troad. 

3.  Pergamon  Acropolis  restored  (  =  Ec  10  „ 

4.  „        Altar  „        (  =  Ec  11  „ 


). 
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Asia  Minor — (1)  Hittite  Monuments. 

Gc  1.  Rock  relief  at  Ivriz  (drawn  from  photograplis). 

2.  Stele  from  Bor  (now  in  Constantinople). 

3.  Stone  at  Kolibolu  Yaila. 

4.  Obelisk  from  Izghin  (in  Constantinople). 

5.  Lion  at  Arslan  Tasli. 

6.  Lion  at   Palanka  Chiflik. 

7.  Statue  at     „ 

8.  Relief  from  Arslan  Tepe  near  Melitene  (in  Constantinople). 

9.  Rock  sculpture  at  Fraktin. 

(2)  Later  Momimcnts. 

10.  Temple  with  inscribed  anta  near  Corycus. 

11.  'Pirate'  tower  near  Seleucia  (Cilicia  Tracheia). 

12.  Tower  at  IJzunjaburj  (Olba). 

13.  Temple  of  Zeus  ,, 

14.  „       „       „ 

15.  Colonnade  „ 

16.  Gate  of  Forum  „ 

17.  Temple  near  Diocaesarea: 

18.  Roman  milestone  in  cemetery  of  Kanlu  Kavak. 

19.  Comana  Cappadociae  :  Theatre. 

20.  „  „  Church  portal  ? 
21.^ 
22. 
23. 

24.; 

25.  Roman  Bridge  on  Severus'  road  to  Melitene  at  Kemer, 
2G.  Byzantine  bridge  over  Calycadnus  near  Mut. 
27.  Early  Church  at  Coropissos. 


Roman  Bridge  near  Kiakhta. 


29.  Early  Monastery  at  Koja  Kalessi,  Calycadnus  Valley. 

30.  „  „             e7.//.,S'.  Supp.  IL,  %.  1. 

31.  „  „                 „           ..        ,>   fig-  ^■ 

32.  ,.  „                 ,,                    .,    fig-  '^■ 

33.  „  „              •   „           -        >.   fig-  7. 

(3)  Seljuk  Monuments. 

34.  Tomb  of  Havanda.     Migdeh. 

35, 6.  Blue  College.     Sivas. 

37.  Mosque  of  Khaikhosru  IL  at  Divrik. 
38,  9.  College  at  Karaman  (Laranda). 
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('4)   (lOirral     Vinrs. 


U).  Taurus  from  Sis. 

41.  Tokat. 

42.  Turklial  (Gaziura). 

43.  Iris  river. 

44.  Amasia. 

45.  Marash. 

40.  Lake  of  Egerdir. 

47.  Euphrates  at  Klialfat. 

48.  „         above  Melitcuo. 

40.  „         near  Kcban  Maden. 

.50.  ,,         below  Samosata. 

51.  Karamau. 

52.  „         Castle. 

5.S.  Taurus.     Gorge  of  Pyramus. 

54.  Cocusus. 

55.  Cotnana  of  (Jappadocia. 


THE  PARTHENON. 

P  04.  Parthenon.     Interior.     Hymettus  in  distance. 

05.  „  Outer  wall  of  cclla  and  northern  colonnade. 

66.  „  restored.       Arrival    of     Panathenaic    procession.      (By 

C.  R.  Cockerell.     Williams,  Vicivs  in  Greece.) 

67.  Acropolis  bombarded.      Print    of   1687.      (Omont,    V^lcs   d'Athencs, 

pi.  37.) 

08.  Parthenon  blown  up.     (From  Fanelli.) 

00.  „  S.E.  in  1755.     (Le  Roy.) 

70.  „  W.  in  1740.     (Dal ton.) 

71.  „  W.  in  1817.     (Williams,  Vicms  in  Greece.) 

72.  .,  E.  pediment.*     Demeter  and  Persephone. 

73.  ,,  W,          „  restored  by  Schwerzok. 

74.  ])e  Laborde  Head.f     Gardner,  fig.  OU. 

75.  Parthenon  frieze.     Athenian  knights.     Gardner,  fig.  25. 


SCULPTURE— Archaic. 

Sa  55.  Selinus.     Metope*  from  First  Temple.     Heracles  and  Kerkope 

56.  Archaic  Terracotta.     Perrot  and  Chipiez,  vii.  p.  140,  fig.  2.S. 

57.  Relief  to  Apollo  and  nymphs.*     Thasos.     Gardner,  fig.  10. 

58.  Aegina  pediment.     Gardner,  fig.  40. 

50.  Sculptured  column  at  P]phesos.*     Gardner,  fig.  0. 

00.  Statue  found  on  Acropolis.*     Gardner,  fig.  1  2. 

61.  Apollo  of  Thera.*     Gardner,  fig,  15. 
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62.  Apollo.     Orchomenos.     Gardner,  fig.  23. 

63.  „  Showing  Aeginetan  influence.     Gardner,  fig.  25. 

64.  Draped  female  figure.     Acropolis.     Gardner,  fig.  28. 

65.  „  „  „  „  Gardner,  fig.  29. 

66.  „  „  „         ,  showing  Doric  influence.     Gardner,  fig.  37. 

67.  Cretan  statue.     Gardner,  fig.  18. 

68.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.     Gardner,  fig.  34. 

SCULPTURE— Reliefs  of  Fine  and  Later  Periods. 

Sb  35.  Triptolemos.     Demeter  and  Kora  relief.*     Ath.  Mitt.  xx.  pi.  6. 

36.  „  „  „  „  „         „  „    5. 

37.  Sarcophagus  of  mourning  women  (Sidon).     Long  side.* 

38.  „  „  „  „  Second  long  side. 

39.  Sepulchral  relief.     Mother,  nurse,  child.     J.H.S.  xiv.  pi.  11.* 

40.  Tombstone  of  Dexiloos.*     Gardner,  fig.  94. 

41.  Grave  relief.     Seated  goddess,  woman. 

SbSl.  Theseion  Metopes.    Theseus  and  Gery on.    Theseus  and  Bull.    Gardner, 
figs.  66,  67. 

70.  Mausoleum  Charioteer.*     Gardner,  fig.  92. 

95.  Terracotta  panel.  Satyr,  Maenad  and  young  Dionysos.  (B.M.  =  Sb  91) 

96.  Ivory  panel  (Byzantine).*     S.K.   Museum.      Jahrbuch  d.  K.   Preuss. 

Kunstsammhmgen,  1 897. 

97.  Mantinean  relief.*     Gardner,  fig.  86. 


SCULPTURE— Statues,  Busts,  etc.,  of  Fine  and  Later  Periods. 

Sc  53.  Bronze  leg.*     B.M.     J.H.S.  vii.  pi.  69. 

54.  Spinario.*     Bronze.     Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Rome. 

55.  Hypnos.     B.M.     Two  views. 

56.  Nile.*     Vatican. 

57.  Ares.*     (Ludovisi-Buoncompagni  Museum.) 

58.  Boy  with  goose.*     Vatican.     Gardner,  fig.  109. 

59.  '  Dying  Alexander.'  * 

60.  '  Thusnelda.'  *     Loggia  dei  Lanzi.     Florence. 

61.  Head  of  Livia.*     (?) 

62.  Terracotta  group.     Draught-players.    B.D. 

63.  „  Dancing-girl.*     Burlington  F.  A.  C.  Ceramic  Art,  no.  263. 

64.  Terracotta  group.*     Women  conversing.     B.M. 

65.  „  Eros.*     B.M.  no.  C.  287. 

66.  Perikles.*     Gardner,  fig.  72. 

67.  Doryphoros.*     Gardner,  fig.  74. 
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68.  Amazon  after  Polyklcitos.*     Guiilner,  fig.  76. 

69.  „  „      Plu'i(lia.s.*     (ianliier,  tig.  77. 

70.  „        Mattel.*     Gardner,  fig.  78. 

71.  Head  from  Heraion  at  Argos.*     Gardner,  fig.  70. 

72.  Victory  of  Paionios.*     Gardner,  fig.  80. 

73.  Eirene  and  Plutos  after  Kepliisodotos.*     Gardner,  fig.  81. 

74.  Aphrodite  after  Praxiteles.f     Gardner,  fig.  84, 

75.  Amazon  from  Epidatirus.*     Gardner,  fig.  87. 

76.  Ganymede  after  Leochares.*     Gardner,  fig.  88. 

77.  Heads  from  Tegea  by  Scopas.f     Gardner,  fig.  89. 

78.  Apoxyomenos  after  Lysippos.*     Gardner,  fig.  98. 

79.  '  Themis  '  Head  from  Athens.*     Gardner,  fig.  101. 

80.  Heads  by  Damoplion.     Gardner,  fig.  96. 

81.  Drapery  by  Damoplion.     Gardner,  fig.  97. 

82.  Niobid.     Chiaramonti.     Gardner,  fig.  104. 

83.  Son  of  Niobe.     Gardner,  fig.  105. 

84.  Apollo  Belvedere.     Gardner,  fig.  119. 

85.  Antioch  after  Eutychides.*     Gardner,  fig.  110. 

86.  Fighting  Persian.*     Pergamene  School.     Gardner,  fig.  113. 

87.  Borghese  Warrior.*     Gardner,  fig.  118. 

88.  Victory  of  Samothrace.*     Gardner,  fig.  122. 

89.  Venus  dei  Medici.*     Gardner,  fig.  124. 

90.  Farnese  Heracles.*     Gardner,  fig.  125. 

91.  Venus  Genetrix.*     (Louvre).     Gardner,  fig.  127. 

92.  Orestes  and  Electra.*     (Pasitelean).     Gardner,  fig,  128. 

93.  Antinoos  relief.*     Gardner,  fig.  130. 

94.  Temple  of  Zeus.     E.  pediment.     Aged  seer.     (Of.  Sc.  7.) 


VASES. — Pre-historic,  Mycenaean,  etc. 

Va  28,  Dipylon  Vase.     Ohoric  Dance.     Jahrhuch,  1887,  pi,  3. 
29.  Rhodian  Plate.     Gorgon.     J.H.S.  vi.  pi.  59. 

31-41.  Local  styles  of  Geometrical  pottery  :  namely — 


31.  Jahr 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


■huch,  1899,  Part  I.,  p.  31,  figs.  6  and  7. 
p,  32,  figs.  8  and  9. 
p.  34,  figs.  11  and  12, 
p,  37,  fig.  17. 
p.  39,  fig.  21. 
p.  41,  figs.  26  and  27. 
p.  42,  figs.  29—31. 
Part  XL,  p.  81,  figs.  35  and  35a. 
p.  82,  figs.  37  and  37a, 
p.  84,  figs.  41  and  42. 
p.  86,  figs.  46  and  47. 
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VAHES.—Black-fi-uKMl. 

Vb  'S3((.  Fuueral  Procession,     P.  Gardner,  Sculpt  tor  cd  Tombs,  tig.  4. 
56rt.  Death  of  Achilles.     Birch,  Anc.  Potlenj  (1873),  p.  103. 

60.  Blinding  the  Cyclops.     Birch,  Anc.  Pottcnj  (1<S73),  p.  401). 

61.  Odysseus  and  Kirke  (burlesqued).     J.H.S.  xiii.  pi.  4. 

62.  „  and  Sirens.     J.H.S.  xiii.  pi.  1. 

VASES.— Red-figured,  etc. 

Vc  22.  Eleusinian  Deities.     Vase  in  relief.     B.D.  520. 

23.  Hermes,  Apollo  and  Cattle.     B.D.  741. 

24.  Atiic  kylix.     Aphrodite  on  Swan.     B.M.  No.  1)2.      While  Athenian 

Vases,  pi.  15. 

37.  Madness  of  Heracles,  by  Assteas.     AJ.  d.  I,  viii.  pi.  10. 

46.  Theseus  and  Amphitrite  =  Vc  45,  but  taken   from  J.H.S.  xviii.  pi.  14 
(slightly  restored.) 

138.  Comic  scene  by  Assteas.     Millingen,    Vases  grccs,  pi.  46. 
130.  School  scene.     B.M.  No.  E  171.     Darembcrg  ii.  fig.  2602. 

140.  Correction  with  a  Slipper.     Daremberg  ii.  fig.  2004. 

141.  Attic  lekythos :  girl  with  wreath.     B.M.   No.  Do3.       White  Athenian 

Vases,  pi.  4. 

142.  Attic  lekythos.     Prothesis.     B.M.  No.  DG2.      White  Athenian   Vases, 

pi.  7. 

143.  Attic    lekythos.       Hypnos    and    Thauatos.      B.M.  No.  D58.     White 

Athenian  Vases,  pi.  11. 

144.  Neo-Attic  relief  on  vase  by  Sosibius.     Gardner,  fig.  126. 

145.  Tomb  scene.     J.H.S.  xix.  pi.  ii. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SUBJECTS  (Mycenaean,  etc.). 

Ma  54.  Argive  bronze  relief.      Olympia.     Heracles  and  Triton.      Island  gem 
(B.M.).     Gardner,  figs.  2,  3. 

55.  Bronze  bowl,  engraved.      Jahrhuch,  1808,  pi.  ii. 

56.  „         ,,  „  „  „      p.  35,  figs.  7  and  7a. 

Ma  76.  Gorgon  frieze  from  bronze  cista.     B.M.  Cat.  of  Bronzes,  no.  554. 

77.  Primitive  statue.     Coin  of  ./Enus.     Gardner,  fig.  7. 

78.  Apollo.     Coin  of  Sparta.     Gardner,  fig.  6. 

79.  „     of  Delos.     Coin  of  Athens.     Gardner,  fig.  26. 

80.  Hissarlik.     "  Ppiam's  treasure." 

81.  Mycenaean  head-dress,  worn  by  Mrs.  Schliemanu. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   SUBJECTS   (LuIli-  imjikhIs). 

Mb  5,  ().  ()lyiu})i:iii  Zi'us.     (Join  ot   Elis.     (ianluur,  figs.  ')4,  ")5. 

Mb  29.  Corgons  on  gold  sliiL-ld-cover.     Anliq.  du,  ]iiisj)}i,  Oiinni.,  pi.  2'). 
30.  Scythians.  „        „  pi.  :{:{ 

3L  Gold  (jinanients.  ,,        ,,       ,,  „       pi.  12ii. 

32.  Ficoroni  cista.      IK.  F.  LS81i,  pi.  12,  iig.  Ic  (right  hali). 
'VS.  Painted   architectural  terracottas.      Le  Bas  (ed.   Rcinacli).       Archit. 
Ath.  IL,  1,  2. 

34.  Marble  panel  with  knuckle-bone  players.    Robert,    JCnochelsjmlcrinneu 

des  Alcccandros. 

35.  Silver  vessels  (7)  from  Bosco  Reale. 
30.  Eros  on  lion.     Mosaic  from  Pompeii. 

37.  Homeric  shield  of  Achilles.     Diagram.     Gardner,  iig.  4. 

38.  Chest  of  Ky})selos.  „  ,,  „     5. 


ERRATA   IN    THE   CATALOGUE   OF   SLIDES   (VOL.   XVII.). 

Sb  10.  For  pi.  110  read  pi.  40. 
Vc    1.  Fvr  43  read  01). 

50.  For  Ser.  B  read  Ser.  A. 

57.  For  pi.  8  rend  \)\.  18. 


LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  GUILD. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  members  of  the  Hellenic 
S(jciety  are  enabled  to  borrow  the  slides  in  the  collection  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild. 

The  slides  are  lent  for  one  night  at  \d.  each,  10</.  a  dozen. 

All  orders  respecting  this  collection  should  be  sent  to  Messrs.  G.  Philip 
and  Son,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  full  catalogue  may  be  consulted  at,  or  borrowed  from,  22  Albemarle 
Street,  and  the  slides  can  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son's. 

The  collection  is  classified  as  follows  : — 

i. —  viii.  Maps  and  Plans  ... 

xi.  Views.  Oriental 

xii.  „  Asia  Minor 

xiii.  „  Northern  Gjeece 

xiv.  „  The  Islands 

XV.  „  Attica  (outside  Athens) 

xvi.  „  Peloponnese 

xvii.       „  Western  Greece 
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Ixiv 

Xviii.  Views.     Italy  and  Sicily            16  slides. 

xxi.  Pre-historic  Greece.     Homer  and  Mycenae      ...          ...  45 

xxii.  Persia  and  the  Persian  Wars     ...          ...          ...          ...  22 

xxiii.  Athens.     Topography     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  52 

xxiv.          ,,           History  (portraits,  inscriptions,  coins,  etc.) ...  34 

XXV.  Greek  Portraits   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  26 

xxvi.  Coins   (taken    for    the    most  part  from    the   cuts    in 

Dnruy's  History  of  Greece)  ...          ...          ...          ...  128 

xxvii.  Social  Life  (scenes  of  daily  life,  etc.,  mainly  from  vases)  29 

xxviii.  Arts  and  Manufactures  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  9 

xxix.  Warfare  ...          ...          ...          ...                      ...          ...  4 

xxxi.  Sculpture.     (A  complete  series  of  tlie  subjects  in  Prof 
E.    A.    Gardner's    Handbook    of    Sculpture.      The 
reference  numbers    are  the  same  as  those  of    the 

figures  in  the  handbook)       ..           ...          ...          ...  130 

xxxii.  Religion  and  Mythology...          ...          ...          ...          ...  39 

xxxiii.  Greek  Drama.     (The  ancient  theatre,  and  scenes  from 
Greek  plays — Antigone,  Agamemno'ii  at  Bradfield, 

Ion  at  Cambridge,  Frogs  at  Oxford.)           ...         ...  43 


lOSTEPHANOS. 

Why  was  Athens  called  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown  ?  The  question, 
though  often  asked,  has  not — so  far  as  I  am  aware — been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Two  widely  divergent  and  mutually  exclusive  explanations  al- 
ready hold  the  field  :  but  the  one  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and  the  other, 
though  true,  is  not  the  whole  truth.  There  is  therefore  room  for  a  fresh  at- 
tempt to  throw  light  upon  the  matter.  It  will  be  advisable  t<»  begin  by  sum- 
marising the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  then  to  review  the  hypotheses  that 
have  been  framed  to  account  for  them,  and  finally  to  propound,  if  possible, 
a  more  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  admitted  facts  are  these.  Pindar  in  one  of  his  dithyrambs  com- 
posed later,  perhaps  several  years  later,  than  480  B.C.  praised  Athens  for  her 
prowess  in  the  war  with  Persia.  Of  this  dithyramb  three  separately  attested 
fragments  survive  (Nos.  76,  77,  78  in  W.  Christ's  edition),  connected 
together  by  the  similarity  of  their  subject-matter  and  of  their  metre.  The 
first  of  these  (preserved  in  schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  637,  Nuh.  290,  schol.  Aristid. 
iii.  341  Dind.)  contains  the  following  invocation  of  Athens  : — 

^n  rat  Xnrapal  xal  ioaTe^avoc  koX  doiSi/Jioc, 
'EWaSo9  epeiafia,  xXeipal  ^Kdavai, 
haifioviov   TTToXiedpov. 

The  Athenians  showed  their  gratitude  for  the  eulogy  in  a  practical  way, 
by  presenting  the  poet  with  10,000  drachmas  and  making  him  their  proxcnos 
(Isocr.  XV.  166).  Subsequent  Avriters  regard  the  monetary  payment  as  an 
indemnity  voted  to  Pindar  for  a  fine  of  1,000  drachmas  imposed  by  the 
jealous  Thebans  (Aeschines  epist.  iv.  3,  Vit.  Pind.  ex  Eustatliii  commentariis 
Pindaricis  p.  cvi,  1  ff.  Chr.,  Tzetzes  ad  Hesiod.  104  H :  cp.  Christ  Gesch.  d. 
griech.  Litt.^  p.  171).  It  is  also  asserted  that  a  bronze  statue  of  Pindar 
seated  with  lyre  and  roll  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Stoa  Basileios  ^  (Aeschines 
epist.  iv.  3):  whether  this  was  the  statue  seen  by  Pausanias  is  a  moot  point 
(Pans.  i.  8,  4,  with  Frazer's  note).  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Athenians  thoroughly  appreciated  the  compliment.  Aristophanes  in  the 
Knights  makes  Agoracritus  announce  that  the  rejuvenated  Demus 

iv  raiaiv  ioaT€<f)dvoi<;  oUei  rah  a/>;j^ataicrty  'A0ijvat<;  (1324). 


^  No  such  honour  was  accorded  to  Pindar  by  the  Thebans  :  Athmi.  i,  19ii. 
H.S. — VOL.   XX.  W 


2  AT^THUR   BERNARD  COOK 

Hercti|Miii  the  Clionis  :u'claiiH    liim  with  tlu;  sliout — - 

(It  to]  \nrapai  fcal  inaTC(f)avoi  Kal  apil^i^XroToi  ' .\6i)i>aL   (1320). 

And  ho  appours  botoie  them  re-rri'yo^opaq,  ap^aiot  a^i'jfiarc  \afnrp6<;,  \  ov 
^oipivoiv  o^(oi>,  dWa  (tttovSmi',  afivpin)  KaTdXenrTo<i  (1331  f.).  In  tlie 
j)arabasi>i  oi'  t\\c  Aclia  ruin /is  it>i)  tlic  Chorus  say  (03^^  f!'.) :  'Our  poet  deems 
that  lie  deserves  much  ifood  at  your  hands,  in  that  he  has  st<»p|)ed  you  from 
being  befooled  by  new-fangled  }>lirases  and  from  enjoying  fulsome  flattery  and 
from  sitting  in  open-nionthed  wonderment.  Why,  ere  now  the  envoys  from 
the  states  with  their  soft  sawder  started  by  caHing  you  vioLET-ruowNED 
(too-Te^w'i'ou?) ;  and,  as  often  as  they  said  that,  straightway  struck  by  the 
CROWN  you  sat  then;  on  tip-tail  !  And  whenever  a  man  Mattered  your  vanity 
by  cidling  Athens  suiNlNfJ  (XcTrapu^),  he  got  all  he  wanted  thanks  to  that 
same  shining — as  though  you  were  a  box  of  sardines!'  The  lasting 
popularity  of  the  couplet  ^  is  further  proved  by  a  jtassage  in  the  fourth 
epistle  of  the  pseudo-Aeschincs  (E/k  iv.  2  i'.)  :  '  And  if  you  have  clean 
forgotten  the  lectures  of  Mantias  (a  ypafifiaTicrTij<i),  at  least  you  can  hear 
for  yourself  how  Melanopus,  whenever  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
quotes  tlie  phrase  w  ral  Xnrapal  Kal  doihifioi,  'EWa'So?  ep€iafi\  'AOdvai  and 
remarks  that  the  line  was  written  by  Pindar  the  Theban.'  Nor  was  its  fame 
diminished  in  Hellenistic  times.  Plutarch  cites  it  repeatedly  {ilcylnv.  Atk.  7, 
apophth.  Lac.  232  E,  vit.  Thes.  1),  as  do  Lucian  (IJa/i.  encom.  10),  Aristides 
{Panalh.  i.  96),  Athenaeus  (v,  187d),  Philostratus  {hiuufg.  ii.  12,  2),  Himerius 
{oi'.  xvi.  2),  Libanius  [apol.  Socr.  i.  657l),  adv.  Acsehin.  ii.  C88D),  Julian  (or.  i 
■Sc),  Damascius  (ap.  Suid.  s.v.  SovTrrfpcavo^;),  and  Eustathius  {ud  II.  ii.  p.  284, 
5).  And  so  firmly  has  it  become  imbedded  in  modern  literature  that  Robert 
Browning  in  his  Aristophanes'  Apoloyij  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
'  lostephanos '  as  a  recognised  synonym  for  Athens. 

But  wherein  lay  the  special  appropriateness  of  the  title  ?  The  popular 
view  is  that  it  was  literally  a  piece  of  local  colouring.  According  to  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  t^.  1692,  it  referred  to  the  situation  of  Athens  'in 
the  central  plain  of  Attica,  surrounded  by  hills  which  are  bathed  in  purple 
by  the  rising  and  setting  sun.'  That  Hymettus  and  the  nearer  hills  do 
indeed  at  sun-down  become  shot  with  a  rich  violet  tint,  while  the  tlistant 
ranges  are  of  a  dreamy  blue,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  familial-  to  all  who  have 
visited  Athen.s.  Mr.  Frazer,  though  not  committing  himself  to  any  such 
interpretation  of  io(TTe<^avo<i,  has  painted  the  scene  in  elorpient  language 
( Pausanias  vol.  ii.  p.  425)  :  '  Hymettus  is  still  as  of  old... remarkable  for  the 
wonderful  purple  ghjw  which  comes  over  it  iis  seen  from  Athens  by  evening 
light.  When  the  sun  is  setting,  a  rosy  Hush  spreads  over  the  whole 
mountain,  which,  as  the  daylight  fades  and  the  shadows  creep  up  the  slope, 
passes  by  insensible  transiti(jns  through  all  intermediate  shades  of  colour  into 
the  deepest  violet.     This  ])urple  tinge  is  peculiar  to  Hymettus;  none  of  the 


'  I  say  advis(>clly  '  (if  tlie  couitltt,'  not  'of  that  is  echoed  by  writtrrs  later  than  Aiisto- 
XhA^qithcX.'  For,  as  a  rul.-,  it  is  not  the  wonl  i-lianes.  IViliaps  tiny  luiloil  to  catcli  thf  full 
ioaTf<f>ayQi  but  thf  reniaindtT  of   thf  spiitrncc        si<,'nifi(;in<f  o|  tin- a«lj«-<ti\i-. 
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otlier  iiiountaiiis  wliicli  encircle  tlie  plain  nt"  Athens  assumes  it  at  any  hour 
of  the  tlay.^  It  w;is  when  the  sunset  glow  was  on  Hymettus  that  Socrates 
drained  the  |)ois<»neil  cup  fPlato  Plundo  IIG  15,  K).'  It  will  h«'  ohsc^rvcd  that 
Mr.  Krazer  tacitly  corrects  the  writer  in  Webster's  IHdinnari/  with  re<^ard  to 
one  important  |)oint.  Athens  is  not  sitrrounded  by  this  hue;  Hymettus  alone 
shows  it  to  perfectioti.  ('onsecpiently  some  further  justification  is  nee(le<l  for 
the  compound  too-r«|»ovos.  This  is  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  again 
without  explicit  reference  to  the  term.  In  his  poem  on  St,  Paul  he  tells  how 
Damaris,  having  climbed  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, — 

'  Looked  to  Hymettus  and  the  purple  heather, 
Looked  to  Piraeus  and  the  purple  sea.' 

If  we  are  to  stickle  for  minute  accuracy,  the  allusion  to  heather  is,  I  believe, 
inexact^:  however,  hyacinths,  lavender,  and  purple  crocu.scs  still  grow  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  (Frazer,  (qi.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  424),  though  not  in  such 
({uantities  as  to  give  it  a  distinctive  colouring.^  But  the  point  of  the 
ipiotation  is  that  it  extends  the  violet  arc  by  matching  the  mountains  with 
the  sea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colour  of  the  straits  between  the  Piraeus 
and  S'llamis  is  usually  a  smalt  or  .sapphire  blue;  but  towards  night-fall  it  takes 
on  a  deeper  tone  from  the  shadows  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  cp.  Byron 
in  The  Corsair  (cant  .  iii  init.)  : 

'  Descendinjj  fa.st  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance.'  * 

It  is  then  widely  supposed  that  Pindar,  when  he  described  Athens  as 
LO(TT€(f>ai'0(,  had  present  to  his  mind's  eye  on  the  one  hand  the  '  purpureos 
coUis  florentis  Ilymetti '  (Ov.  ars  amat.  iii.  G>S7)  and  on  the  other  the  loeiSea 
TTovTov  (Hom.  //.  xi.  298,  alih.,  cp.  Nic.  Alex.  171  loevra  daXaaaav).^  These 
he  imagined  as  a  violet  crown  worn  "by  the  city  that  they  enc()mp;vs.sed.  So 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  this  might  well  be.  When  Tennyson  in  The 
Passing  af  ArtMir  speaks  of  '  bowery  hollows  crown  d  with  sitmmer  sea,'  he 
recalls   a  whole  series  of   similar  expressions  in  Greek  poetry  from  Homer 

'  Cp.  wliat  Prof.  Man  {Pompeii  p.  6)  says  of  u'lfxat  auras  ivard^ai  TltySipip. 

Vesuvius:    'the   sun  as   it  nears  tlie  lioiizoii  *  Prof.    Enifst  (iardncr  writes  :    'At  sunset, 

veils  tlie  bare  ashen  cone  witli  a  mantle  of  (leej)  when   Ilyuu'ttus   turns    imrplc,   tlie  sea    rountl 

violet.'  Aegina  usually  turns  a  kind  of  light  ojialescent 

-  Prof.  Ernest  Gardner  informs  me  tliat  tlicre  line  ;  all  day  it  is  blue.  In  the  Aegean  gener- 
is no  heather  on  Hymettus,  but  that  wihl  thyme  ally,  the  sea  becomes  purple  to  the  east,  but 
is  .abundant.  ojial  to  the  west,  at  sunset.' 

'  Philo.stratus  in  tin    early  part  of  the  third  ^  Aecording  to  Schomann  opusc.  uf.   ii.  147 

century  a.d.  connected  the  line  with  Hymettus  'lavOij,  the  Oceanid  mentioned  iu  lies.   Theog. 

in  a  still  more  fanciful  way  :  he  says  {imagij.  ii.  349,  alib.,  means  '  violiflora.'  Anacrcunl.  5r»,  21 

12,  2)  of  the  bees  that  in.stillcd  their  honey  into  15gk.    describes    Aphrodite    swimming    in    tlie 

the  infant  Pindar — e|  'T/xttttoC  tox'  T/iKovei  koI  sea  :     Kpiyof  Sn  tois  tKix^fy. 
a,nh    Tu>v    XnrapSiv    koCI   aoiSifA.wf    ko)    yap  toCt' 

\i  2 
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downwards:  see  Od.  x.  195  vrjaov  ttjv  irepi  irovrof;  uireipLToq  ia-T€<f)dvcoTai  ani] 
the  passages  collected  by  Prof.  Jebb  on  Soph.  0.  C.  15.  The  real  difficulty 
attaches  to  the  thought,  not  to  the  wording.  Can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that  a  Greek  poet  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  h.  c.  drew  attention  to 
subtle  atmospheric  phenomena  of  this  sort?  Pindar  was  no  Ruskin,  and 
never  rhapsodises  about  the  chiaroscuro  of  natural  scenery.  Nobody  now- 
a-days  believes  that  evSeieXov.-.Kpoviop  {01.  i.  113  f.)  means  '  the  sunset  crag 
of  Kronos.'  In  fact  nothing  really  analogous  to  the  proposed  signification  of 
LoaTe(f)avo<i  can  be  cited  from  Greek  literature.  There  is  indeed  one  class  of 
colour-epithets,  which  at  first  sight  seerns  similar,  but  on  closer  consideration 
affords  little  or  no  support  to  the  alleged  usage.  A  few  examples  of  it  may 
be  given  here,  and  they  might  be  multiplied.  Dawn  in  Homer  is  poSoSaK- 
Tv\o<i  'Haj? :  in  later  pacts  she  is  poh6Trq-)(yf;  {h.  ham.  xxxi.  6,  Theocr.  ii.  148, 
Paul.  Sil.  (User.  S.  So2)h.  769)  or  poh6a^vpof{  (Qu.  Sra.  i.  138,  h.  mag.  ii.  2,  21 
Abel)  or  pohoTreTrXo^  Qu.  Sm.  iii.  608)  or — a  nearer  parallel  to  our  phrase — 
poSo(rT€(f)rj<i  (Nonn.  Dion,  xxxiv.  106,  xlviii,  681).  Deraeter  in  Pindar  is 
jioivLKo-ne^a  (01.  vi.  95),  just  as  Thetis  in  and  after  Homer  is  apyvpoTre^a. 
Better  still,  Bacchylides  actually  speaks  of  loaT€<f>dvov  \  Nr]pT]8o<i  (xiii.  89  f.). 
This  is  presumably  not  one  of  his  irrelevant  epithets  (on  which  see  Mr.  Farnell 
in  the  Class.  Rev.  xii.  343  ff.),  but  comparable  with  l^vavo'xalrrj'i  as  a  name  for 
the  sea-god — witness  the  sequel  (91  ff.)  as  restored  by  Prof.  Jebb : 

(M9  T  iv  KvavavOei  B[/)a/cto9  vea\ 

TTovTcp  Be/96a9  ifiro  kv- 

fxaaiv  8at^€C 

vvKTO<i  dvTaaa^  avaTi\a.vofJL€V(i)v\. 

The  phrase  KvavavOel  ttovtm  is  here  in  effect  a  commentary  upon  the 
phrase  loare^dvov  'Nr]pf]Bo<;.^  It  might  therefore  be  urged  that,  if 
Bacchylides  could  use  the  word  lo<TTe<f>avQ<i  of  a  Nereid  because  the  surface 
of  her  native  element  was  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  why  should  not  Pindar  have 
applied  the  same  word  to  Athens,  a  town  which — like  Tennyson's  Eagle — 
was  '  ring'd  with  the  azure  world  '  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  neither  Bacchylides' 
usage  of  lo<TT€(f>avo<;  nor  any  of  the  other  locutions  given  above  warrants 
the  interpretation  put  upon  Pindar's  line.  For  they  are  all  cases  in  which 
the  (yrdinary  colmcr  of  a  natural  object  is  transferred  to  its  mythological 
personification.  Hence  they  represent  under  the  thin  disguise  ot 
anthropomorphism  only  well-known  and  easily  recognisable  qualities.     No 


'  It  is  quite  possible  that  Tindar  himself  in  Kvfj.a(nv,  old.  riva  vvn<pi\v  NaiSa,  Koi  iravraxi9(v 

the  context  of /ragf.  76  Chr.  supplied  an  excel-  rfpfrrvtraei  kcH   yfyi\Be-   <re    5e    koI   NTjpTjtSwv 

lent  instance  of    the  idiom   in  question,    viz.  aXivop^vpwv    X'^P^^   &Kpois   itriffKipruyrfs   ro7s 

tiripriiSuv  a\nrop<pvpu>v.      Cp.    Himer.  or.  xvi.  2  kv/^mti  kvkXw  ircpl  irdo-av  \op(iov<ri.     Boeckh 

Kul  fioi  SoKui  Ka\  rrjs  UivSdpoL  \upas  Xa^wPfifKos  (p.     580),     Dissen    (p.    622),    and    Donaldson 

iKilQfv    tls    o.vr'^v    avafOcy^aaeai-     *el    xal    ttjs  (p.    345)    concur  in  tlie    o|iiuion    that    Himer- 

'EWiSos  fiiv  fiitflv  ipftffna,  fitKpSy,  Sirfp  fls  toi  jus  ig  here  applying  to  Constantinople  expres- 

'Ae-f)vas  ^(TTai  ntvSdpv  irdai}!  5f  t^s  v<p'  ^\toy  ^ions  which  Pindar  had  used  of  Athens  in  the 

YiiiffToy  liya\na.     at  fifv  Ka\  notraSuv  6  fiavt-  dithyramb  under  discussion. 
\tvs    6     OaKdaaios     yKavKOiS     irfpifidWfi     ro!s 
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one  could  possibly  mistake  the  transparent  allusion  to  the  rosy  tlusli  of 
morning,  the  rich  yellow  of  the  corn-field,  the  silvery  surface  of  the  sea,  the 
b^ueness  of  the  water,  etc.  etc.  But  'violet-crowned  Athens,'  if  it  denotes 
the  purple  glow  upon  Ilymettus  together  with  the  more  or  less  purple 
colouring  of  the  sea  off  the  Piraeus,  is  a  recondite  and  artificial  expression.  It 
is  a  case  of  poetical,  not  mythological,  prosopopoeia ;  and  violet  is  the 
occasional,  not  the  nonnal,  colour  of  Attic  scenery.  Now  it  is  just  this 
subtlety  and  artificiality  which  are  fatal  to  the  view  that  such  was  in  truth 
Pindar's  meaning.  For  the  topographical  epithets  found  elsewhere  in  his 
Odes  without  exception  refer  to  obvious  external  traits.  Discounting 
fieya\o7r6\i€<;  (applied  to  Syracuse  in  Pi/th  ii.  1,  to  Athens  ibid.  vii.  1)  as  a 
word  of  uncertain  interpretation,  we  have  Athens  described  as  Kpavaai  {01. 
vii.  82,  xiii.  38,  Nevi.  viii.  11)  or  Xiirapai  {Neni.  iv.  18  f.,  Isth.  ii.  20),  Thebes 
as  Xiirapai  (Pi/th.  ii.  S,fraf/.  196  Chr.)  or  eTrraVuXot  {Pyth.  viii.  39  f.,  ix.  80, 
xi.  11,  Ncvi.  iv.  19,  ix.  18,  Isth.  i.  GC  f.),  Delphi  as  alireivd  {Nem.  ix.  5) — all 
examples  belonging  to  the  same  simple  category  as  Homer's  KolXrj 
AuKeSacficov  (11.  ii.  581)  or  "I\to?  ijvefioea-a-a  {II.  viii.  499,  alih.).  For  a 
genuine  parallel  to  the  supposed  force  of  ioari^avot,. . .' Adavai  we  should 
probably  seek  in  vain  outside  the  limits  of  modern  literature.^ 

Others,  who  rightly  set  aside  what  may  be  called  the  picturesque 
interpretation  of  the  phrase,  believe  that  it  contains  a  reference  to  local 
cult  or  ritual.  Thus  Mr.  C.  A.  M,  Fennell,  following  in  the  steps  of  Boeckh, 
Dissen,  and  Donaldson,  connects  the  locrTe(f)avoi...^A0avaL  oi  frag.  76  with 
the  mention  of  ioB€TQ)v...<TT€(f)dvQ}v  in  line  7  of  frag.  75.  The  latter 
expression  occurs  in  a  dithyramb  composed  for  performance  at  Athens  during 
the  Great  or  City  Dionysia.  The  context  is  worth  translating :  '  Gods  of 
Olympus,  look  upon  our  dance,  and  let  your  favour  that  maketh  great  rest 
thereon,  ye  who  in  holy  Athens  draw  nigh  to  the  city's  centre-stone,  where 
pilgrims  throng  and  perfumes  burn,  and  to  her  famed  market-place,  home  o; 
all  artistry.  Receive  your  guerdon  of  violet-twined  garlands  and  all  the' 
wealth  of  the  springtide  poured  forth.  Look  ye  likewise  upon  me,  who  in 
the  name  of  Zeus  start  my  festal  song.  Hither  !  to  laud  the  ivy-wreathed 
god,  whom  we  mortals  call  Bromios  and  Eriboas.  To  hymn  the  son  of  a 
Sire  supreme  and  a  mother  Cadmean  am  I  come.  Manifest  for  all  to  see  are 
the  works  of  his  hands,  when  the  chamber  of  the  crimson-kirtled  Hours 
is  thrown  wide,  and  fragrant  spring  leads  on  the  nectarous  plants.  Then, 
then  are  strown  broad-cast  over  the  ambrosial  earth  the  lovely  violet-tufts, 
and  roses  are  bound  in  the  hair,  and  the  voice  of  singing  and  fluting  is  heard 
abroad,  yea  the  voice  of  dancers  that  honour  Semele  of  the  shining  frontlet.' 
On  this  showing,  then,  Athens  is  loa-rejiavoL  because  at  the  vernal  Dionysia 
violet-wreaths  were  presented  to  the  gods.'^     Now  tiiere  is  much  to  be  said 

1  Mr.    William   Watson's   Parple   East,  ai.d  -  Douaklson,  p.  345,   thinks  that  thi-y  wtTe 

T]ie  rarple  City  as  a  sobriquet  of  Pekin,  arc  *  probably  hung  up  in  ehaplcts  at  the  temples 

the  nearest  that  occur  to  mc.     But  we  should  and  houses.'     Ovid  must  have  had  such  olTer- 

bc  tolerant  of  such  a  conceit  as  e.ij.  'the  rose-  ings  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  :  'siiiuis  crat, 

wreath'd  Matterhurn,'  which  would  be  an  exact  factis  prati  de  florc  coronis  |  qui  posset  violas 

parallel.  addere,  dives  erat '  {Fadi,  i.  345  f. }. 
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in  favour  of  this  view.  The  correspondence  between  the  two  Pindaric 
fragments  is  certainly  remarkable.  Both  an;  dithyrambic,  i.e.  Dionysiac ; 
both  refer  to  Athens ;  and  both  mention  wreaths  of  violets,  the  one  without, 
the  other  with,  an  explanatory  context.  What  more  reasonable  than  to 
conchide  that  the  explanation  indisputable  in  the  latter  case  should  hold 
ir  >od  in  the  former  also  ?  Besides,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  confirmatory 
evidence  available.  Simonides,  in  commemorating  the  dithyrambic  victories 
of  tlie  Acamantid  tribe,  won  probably  at  this  same  festival  (J.  Girard  in 
Dar.-Sagl.  Bid.  Ant.  II.  i.  241),  .seems  to  echo  the  very  words  of  Pindar: 
*Q.pai...p6ho)v  aoi)Toi<;  \  cro(f>(hv  doiSwv  iaKiaaav  Xiirapav  e^etpai', . . .  lo(rT«<}>dvwv 
Oeav  cKari  MoL(rdv  (Sim.  frag.  148  Bgk.).  And  Aristophanes,  in  a  cliorus 
written  for  the  Great  Dionysia  of  423  i?.c.,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
paraphrases  the  Pindaric  line:  eXOcofiev  Xiirapav  -^Bova  WaWdho<i...ov  <Te^a<; 
uppi]T(ov  i€p(ov...tva-ri^avol  re  6e(tiv  dvaiat  OaXiai  re  \  iravroha'jral'i  ev  oipai^, 
I  rjpl  r  iirepx^P-^vM  Bpofiia  %«/3t?  |  «vlK€X.a8<rtv  re  X"P^^  ipediafiara  \  tcai 
Movaa  ^apv^pop,o^  avXcov  (Clouda  300  tf.).  Dionysus  was  the  god  of  spring- 
flowers  elsewliere— vi^c  his  titles  "Ai/^to?  at  Phlya  (Pau.s.  i.  31,  4,  cp.  C.I. A. 
ii.  no.  631),  'Ai/^eu?  at  Patrae  (Pans.  vii.  21,  6)— and  seems  to  be  definitely 
associated  with  violets  in  anon.  h.  in  Ba.  10  Abel  'IvhoXerr^v,  Ifieprov, 
IottXokop,  Ipa^iMTTjv.  The  allusions  to  wreaths  are  all  the  more  pertinent  if, 
as  Philochorus  says  (np.  Athen.  xi.  464  f),  ^AOrjvaloi  toI^  Aiovva-iaKoU 
dya)<Ti...€aTe<l)avQ)fJi€voi  idewpovv.  Dissen  reminds  us  that  the  oracle  from 
Dodona  cited  in  Dem.  Mid.  52  bade  the  Athenians 

fiefipfjaOat,  Buk^oio  kuI  €vpvxopov<i  kut   dyvia<i 
iardvai  (opaiwv  Tipofiiw  X'lP'^'  dpp,(ya  TrcivTWi 
KUi  KVLcrdv  ^(Ofiolai    Kapi^  crT£4>dvois  iruKao-avras. 

Aristophanes  in  a  fragment  of  his  ^Clpac  (Meineke,  ii.  1171)  states  that 
at  Athens  even  in  raid-winter  one  could  get  (rT€(f>dvov<i  ctov;  and  it  would  be 
natural  enough  to  wear  them  at  the  vernal  feast  of  flowers,  '  when,'  as 
Tennyson  has  it,  '  the  wreath  of  March  has  blossomed,  |  Crocus,  anemone, 
violet.'  Another  vegetation-god  closely  connected  with  violets  is  Attis. 
According  to  one  version  of  his  legend  (Arnob.  adv.  nat.  v.  o  ff.,  Paus.  vii. 
17,  12)  he  mutilated  himself  beneath  a  pine-tree  and  perished  from  loss  of 
blood  :  from  the  blood  sprang  violets.  This  was  the  story  told  at  Pessinus, 
probably  to  account  for  the  fact  that  at  his  festival  on  March  22nd  a  pine- 
sapling,  decked  with  garlands  of  violets,  woollen  bands,  and  the  effigy  of  a 
young  man,  was  brought  into  the  sanctuary  of  Cybele.^  Again,  violets  are 
associated,  though  less  clearly,  with  Persephone.  Bacchylides,  iii.  2,  cele- 
brates AdfuiTpa  lo<rTf<j>av6v  re  Kovpav  ;  and  once  more  we  must  acquit  him  of 
employing  the  epithet  inappropriately,  when  we  compare  the  obscure  lines 
of  Nicander  {frag.   2,  60  f   Lehrs) :  l(ovid8a<;  re  %a/x7;\a9,  |  6p<f)voT€pa<;  a? 

'  For  further  details  of  this  interesting  cere-       Golden  Bough,  i.  297,  n.  4,   Cumont  in  Pauly- 
mony    see    Botticher,    liaumkuUits,    j)]!.    263         Wissowa,  II.  ii.  2249  f. 
267,   Preller,  Or.  Myth.*  ii.   646,   648,   Frazer, 
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(TTV^e  ((^isaiil)i»ii  TeD^f)  fier'  avOeai  \\ep<T€<j)uv€Lu.  Ovid,  Fusti  iv.  4o7, 
prosinual)ly  tnllowiiii^  llic  h.  horn.  Ccr.  (i,  ii.imcs  violets  :iiiioii(r  the  How(;rs 
that  I'loscrpiiu-  was  |iliiikiii<^  wlicii  she  was  borne  otV  hy  Dis.  Thus,  on  the 
plaiisibh' assumption  I  hat  /'r«//.  7<)  was  composed  for  an  occusimi  leseinhhn;; 
that  spoken  of  in  ,//'///.  7"),  we  obtain  a  rational  moaniii<j  lor  the  word 
lo<ne(^av(n  as  used  by  Pindar.  Athens  (hirini;  the  vernal  Dionysia  mij^ht  In- 
aptly dcscribetl  as  '  «j;arlanded  with  viidets.'  Tliis  interpretation  has  also  the 
merit  of  explaining  the  adjacent  epithets  Xiirapai  and  uoiOcfioi.  The  City  at 
a  Dionysiac  festival  wouM  be  both  'bright  of  aspect '  and  '  oeh;brated  in 
song.'  '  ('latinus  in  thi-  h'tih/Zi/s  is  represented  as  <TT€<^avov  .  .  .  eyfov  avov 
(ilJJ-i'i  when  he  ouglit  OeaaOai  Xiirapbv  irapa  Tfo  ^lorvaoy  (5*tG).  Ami  we 
have  already  ueen  Simonides  as  well  as  Aristophanes  combining  the  three 
iileas  of  sleek  looks,  and  garlands,  and  singers,  with  express  reference  to  the 
spring-tide  festivities. 

But  if  the  circumstances  in  which  this  particular  dithyramb  w;is  performed 
suggested  the  wording  of  the  line,  is  its  meaning  thereby  exhausted  ?  I 
think  not.  The  .sentence  would  hardly  have  taken  sucli  a  hold  ui>on  the 
|)opular  fancy,  if  it  had  been  merely  a  well-worded  description  of  the  Dioiiyaia. 
It  is  (piite  po.ssible  that  some  further  signiticance  attached  to  the  phrase  and 
gave  the  adjective  lo<TTe<f>avo<s  its  peculiar  charnt.  For  example,  popular  ety- 
mology may  have  contributed  to  the  eflfect.  It  is  notorious  that  unscientific, 
not  to  say  childish,  philology  was  extraordinarily  active  among  the  ancient 
CJreeks.  And  the  violet  came  in  for  its  fair  share  of  erroneous  connexions. 
Pindar  himself  in  the  sixth  Olympian  Ode  relates  the  talc  of  lamos,  founder 
of  the  lamidai,  a  famous  clan  (^f  diviners,  and  says  that  he  w;is  so  named 
because  as  an  infant  he  lay  IW  ^avdalcrt  koI  Trafnropcfyvpoi'i  ciktIo-c  ^effpeyfiefo^ 
a^pov  I  (T(e/xa  (55  f.)  :  the  whole  passagj  harps  on  the  derivaticMi  and,  to  be 
honest,  bristles  with  bad  puns,  cp.  lines  JiU  iotrXoKov,  .SS  tW,  4'.'}  "lo/io?,  47  t&>, 
55  tcdv.  Again,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  lole  is  called  ^avOij  '\6Xeia 
by  HesiodyVrt^r.  70  Ooettl.  and  (Jallimachus  epif/r.  (J,  there  is  an  intentional 
allusion  to  the  yellow  violet  or  pansy :  see  Roscher  Lex.  II.  i.  289,  4H  tt. 
(■ertainly  Sevcrus  (Walz  liltctt.  i.  537,  cp.  Geopon.  11.  22)  makes  a  futile 
attempt  to  derive  tov  from  'Iw,  an  attempt  perpetuated  in  Herrick's  lines  : — 

'  lo,  the  mild  shape, 
Hidden  by  Jove's  fears, 
Found  us  first  i'  the  sward,  when  she 
For  hunger  stooped  in  tears ; 
Wheresoe'er  her  lips  she  sets. 
Said  Jove,  be  breaths  called  Violets.' 

There  may,  then,  have  been  a  fancied  connexion  between  Ilov  and  "Iwc, 
which  wovdd  serve  to  stamp  lotne^avo^  as  an  epithet  peculiarly  appropriate 

'  rossibly  aoihifxos  iiicans  here  '  .siii;»inf; '  aKtcri/xos,  Koipirinos,  ^dx'Awt,  fioirifios,  voffrifios, 
rather  thiiii  '.sungof:  (ttoo-i^ioj,  Tpo<^i/ios,  and  <f)ai5iMo$,  (^pein/uoj,  ;n«  active  only.  See  Kulmer- 
perliaps  itfudtfj.os,  are  active  as  well  as  fi<as.sive  ;        lJlii.s.s,  ii.  288,  2H9. 
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to  Athens.  That  the  Athenians  speculated  on  the  origin  of  the  word  "Iwi/ 
we  know  from  Euripides'  play  {Ion,  6G1  f.,  831).  But  there  is  better 
foundation  for  the  surmise  than  mere  analogy.  Athenaeus,  xv.  681  D,  states 
on  the  authority  of  Nicander  that  to  iov...'la)vcd8e^  Tipe<i  vvfi^ai  '\a)vi  i^api- 
aavTo  TrpwTO).  In  683  A  ff.  he  quotes  in  extenso  the  passage  from  Nicander, 
which  says  of  the  dark  variety  of  violets  : — 

aacra  t,  'Iwi/f aSe?  vvfi(f)ai  <rTe(f>o^  dryvov  "Icopi 
JJia-aioi^  TToderraaai  ivl  K\ijpoi(nv  ope^av. 

The  Ion,  from  whom  these  Elean  nympUs  derived  their  name,  was  the  son  of 
Gargettos  (Paus.  vi.  22,  7)  ;  and  Gargettos  was  an  Attic  township  (Steph. 
Byz.  S.V.).  Seemingly,  therefore,  an  Attic  legend  regarded  violets  as  the 
crT€</)09  dyvop  of  Ion.  Nevertheless,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  this  legend 
before  the  Hellenistic  age,  we  must  not  lay  stress  upon  the  possibilities 
suggested  by  it.  It  will  be  safer  to  try  and  fix  the  connotation  of  lo<rTe<f)avo^ 
apart  from  mythological  ideas. 

In  Greece  the  violet  was  a  favourite  flower,  if  not  the  favourite  flower, 
for  wreaths.     As  a  distich  in  Theocr.  x.  28  f.  puts  it, — 

Kal  TO  'iov  fiiXav  ia-rl  Kal  d  ypaTrrd  vukivOo^, 
dW  efiTra^i  iv  Tot9  (rT€(f>dvoi<;  rd  irpdra  Xeyovrai. 

Athenaeus  xv.  680  E,  quoting  from  Theophrastus,  assigns  the  first  place 
among  (n€<j>ava>fiaTtKd  dvOrj  to  the  violet.  Plutarch,  speaking  of  blossoms 
more  suitable  for  gay  garland-weavers  than  for  thrifty  bees,  names  violets, 
roses  and  hyacinths  {irepl  rov  dKoveiv  8).  Pliny  observes  the  same  order  in 
N.H.  xxi.  14  (10) :  '  paucissima  nostri  genera  coronamentorum  inter  hor- 
tensia  novere  ac  paene  violas  rosasque  tantum  ' ;  though  elsewhere,  from  a 
Roman  point  of  view,  he  arranges  the  flower  peerage  ('  nobilitas ')  differently, 
viz.  Rose,  Lily,  Violet,  etc.  {N.H.  xxi.  27  (14)).  Moralists  like  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ^  might  urge  that  '  it  is  not  suitable  to  fill  the  wanton  hair  with 
rose-leaves  or  violets  or  lilies  or  other  such  blossoms,  stripping  the  sward  of 
its  flowers.'  But  Greeks  and  Romans  alike  disregarded  rumores  sentom 
severiorum  and  continued  the  pretty  practice.  Alcibiades  on  a  well-known 
occasion  came  to  the  house  of  Agathon  wreathed  klttov  re  rivi  aT€(f)dva) 
Baa-el  koX  icov  (Plat.  Symp.  212  E).  The  violet,  in  fact,  constantly  figures 
among  the  flowers  of  a  garland.^  Its  pre-eminence  is  nowhere  more 
charmingly  expressed  than  in  the  simile  of  Oppian  cyneg.  iv.  368  fi". — 

ci>9  8'  ore  irapdeviKT)  yXayoevro^  iv  etapo<i  wprj 
dfiXavroicTL  iroheaaiv  dv  ovpea  "jravr  dXdX'qrai, 
dvdea  Si^ofievrj'  to  8e  ol  fidXa  rrjXoO'  eova-rj 
vrjBvfxtov  irpoirdpoidev  Xov  fxijpvaev  dvrfirj' 


*  Quoted  by   Hilrleric   Friend,  Flowers  and  '  sunt  et  Cecropio  violaede  florecoronae, '  Antli. 

FUmer  Lore,  p.  608  f.  Pal.  iv.  1,  21  (Meleager),  iv.  2,  12  (Philippus) 

"^  SeeCratinus,  MoAOa«oi, /?agr.  1,  2(Meinekc,  v.   73.   4  (Rufinus),  cp.  Carm.   Pop.   19  Bgk., 

ii.  72),  Pollux  vi.   106,  Verg.  copa  13  reading  Verg.  eel.  ii.  47,  etc. 
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TTJ  Be  fidX'  IdvOrf  fielhifai  re  Ovfio^  e\a0p6«f, 
afidrat,  B'  dK6prjT0<;,  dvaylra/xevrj  Be  Kdpi)vov, 
clciv  e?  dypauXcov  Bofjiov  detSovaa  TOKt](ov. 

Swell  being  the  esteem  in  which  violets  were  held,  wreaths  of  them  were 
among  the  most  natural  accompaniments  of  a  banqtiet.  Philoxenus  (ap. 
Athen.  ix.  409  e),  for  example,  mentions  in  this  connexion  'xpifiard  r' 
d/x^poo-LoSfxa  I  Kol  (TT€(f)dvov^  lodaXew^.  And  elsewhere  violets  are  a  sign  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing:  see  Pers.  v.  182,  Juv.  xii.  00.  This,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  epithet  ioaT€<f)avo<;  was  applied 
to  some  deities  and  not  to  others.  It  is  never  used  of  gods,  nor  again  of  the 
great  august  goddesses — Hera,^  Athena,  Artemis,^  Dctneter.  But  it  is  a 
fairly  frequent  appellation  of  the  festal  divinities  : — 

Aphrodite  ^ :  h.  horn.  vi.   18  elSo<;  Oavixd^ovre^  loa-T€<f)dvov  (v.l.  ivare- 
(jidvov)  K.v6ep€cr)(i. 
Solon  frag.  19,  4  Bgk.  KvTrpi^  iO(rTe(f)avo<;. 
Theognis  1304  K.V7rpo<y€pov<i  Bwpov  loaTe(f>dvov. 

1332 

1383 

Anth.  Pal.  xii.  91,  6  (PolystratuB)  Tla<f}i7}<i  epvo<i  ioare^dvov* 

The  Muses :    Theognis  250  dyXaa  Mouo-awi/  hwpa  ioare<^dva)v. 

Simonides/?'a^.  148,  12  Bgk.  loa-recfydvcov  cKari  Moia-du. 
Bacchyl.  v.  3  f.  locrTe(f)dvcov  \  Motcrai'  yXvKvScopov  dyaXfia. 


1  Connexions  between  Hera  and  the  violet 
iiro  accidental.  R.  Folkard,  Plant  Lore,  Legends 
and  Lyrics,  p.  579,  quotes  Lycophion's  anagram 
'\paiv6i)—"iipa{jlov,  and  Shaksp.  Winter  8  Tale, 
'  violets  dim,  |  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of 
Juno's  eyes,  |  Or  Cytherea's  breath.' 

-  Artemis,  or  rather  Diana,  is  associated  with 
the  violet  only  in  spurious  mythology.  Rapin 
relates  that  '  This  modest  flower  was  once  a 
charming  maid,  |  Her  name  lanthis,  of  Diana's 
train.'  She  sought  in  vain  to  avoid  the  impor- 
tunities of  Apollo,  till  Diana  'stain'd  with 
dusky  blue  the  virgin's  face '  and  changed 
her  into  a  violet.  Others  say  that  la,  a 
daughter  of  Midas,  betrothed  to  Attis,  was 
transformed  by  Diana  into  a  violet,  that  she 
might  be  saved  from  Phoebus.  See  Folkard, 
op  cit.  p.  578  f.  But  neither  lanthis  nor  la 
are  genuine  mythological  characters.  Nor  is 
there  any  warrant  for  '  the  old  tradition  which 
said  that  this  flower  was  raised  from  the  body 
of  Id  by  the  agency  of  Diana'  (Hilderic 
Friend,  op.  cit.  p.  201). 

'  Violets  wore  also  appropriate  to  Aphrodite 
as  a  goddess  of  *  vegetativen  Fruchtbarkcit ' 
(Roscher,    Lex.    I.    i.     397    f.).     Among    the 


Cnosians  she  was  known  as  "A-vOna  (Hcsych. 
s.v.)  See  further  Farnell,  Cults  ii.  642  ff. 
By  mediaeval  astrologers  the  violet  was  held  to 
be  under  the  dominion  of  Venus.  Its  con- 
nexion with  the  goddess  of  love  perhaps  ex- 
plains why  it  was  considered  a  token  of  faithful 
afl"ection.  Clemcnce  Isaure  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  instituted  at  Toulouse 
floral  games,  which  are  still  kept  up  :  the  prize 
awarded  to  the  most  skilful  troubadour  was  a 
golden  violet,  the  flower  sent  liy  the  foundress 
to  her  lover  during  an  enforced  separation.  A 
sixteenth  century  poem  runs  :  '  Violet  is  for 
faithfulnesse,  |  Wliich  in  me  .shall  abide  ;  | 
Hoping  likewise  that  from  your  heart  |  You 
will  not  let  it  slide.'  There  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  Herrick's  tale  (in  his  Hcsperidca) 
that  violets  are  the  descendants  of  some  unfor- 
tunate girls,  wlio,  having  defeated  Venus  in  a 
contest  of  sweetness,  were  beaten  blue  by  the 
goddess  in  her  jealous  anger  !  Vide  Folkard, 
op.  cit.  pp.  579-581. 

*  The    line    may    be   a    reminiscence  of  the 
Pindaric  passage,   cp.   ibid.  8  \Lirapuv  ivBt^iov 

f)ldfti)V. 
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Theocr.  ayr.  7  Moicra  .  .  .  ioaTecfxu'fo. 

Cp.  also  Piufl.  Isth.  vii.  23  (f>\ey€Tac  Se  loirXoKoicn 
w.ll.  loTrXoKufioiai,  lo^oaTpv^oicri )  Moi'trai?  and  perhaps 
/\{/th.  i.  1  f.  loTrXoKiifiwv  |  .  .  .  Mofcraj/,  Li/r.  frag.  fuJcsp. 
53  Bgk.  i-yui  (f)afii  lo7r\oKUfi(op  ^loiaup  ev  \a')(^elv. 

The  GracL'S*:  Aiitli.  Pal.  viii.  127,  1  f  (Grcgorius)  epi/o?  u/jbwfirjTop, 
^lovacov  T€Ko<;,  elap  kralpoiv,  \  Kal  ')(^pvaeov  yiapcTcop 
TrXiyfia  loaTecfxivcov  (v.l.  loaTecpiwv). 

The  epithet  appropriate  to  these  deities  was  transferred,  not  unnaturally, 
to  the  heroines  of  romance  (cp.  e.g.  the  epic  transference  of  /3o(07n<i  from 
goddesses  to  mortals).  Simonides y^a^.  52  Bgk.  says  of  Eurydicc,  the  wife  of 
Lycurgus  and  mother  of  Archemorus, — 

(EivpvSiKa'i) 

lo(TT€(f)uvov  yXvKeiav  eSci/cpvaav 

■yjrv^av  aTroTrveovra  'yakaBi^vov  Tt/co?. 

Similarly  Pindar  01.  vi.  30  mentions  lottKokov  (rvj/.  luirXoKa/xoi/,  lo^ocr- 
Tpv^ov)  KvuBvav,  the  mother  of  lanios.  And  Alcaeus /'rr^/y.  55  Bgk,  addresses 
Sappho  as  IottXok  ayva  fxeXXi-^o/MeiBe  Xd7r(j)oi :  here  the  ciyra  is  noticeable 
as  an  attempt  to  raise  Sappho  to  the  dignity  of  a  quasi-immortal  (cp.  Anth. 
Pal.  vii.  407,  9,  alih.).  If  we  now  consider  the  phrase  locnic^avoc  .  .  .  'Addvai 
in  the  light  of  these  pa.ssages,  we  may  detect  a  fresh  significance  in  it. 
Pindar  is  'personify iny  Athens  as  a  divine  or  scini-divine  h<  iny.  She  stands 
before  us  a  brilliant  figure,  worthy  to  associate  with  Aphrodite  or  the  Muses 
or  the  Graces.^  Is  she  not  invested  with  their  own  attributes?  She  is 
XtirapaL,  radiant  with  beauty;  LoaTe(f)avot,  wreathed  with  festal  flowers; 
aoihtfjLot,  fit  theme  for  the  poet's  hymn — in  short,  a  suj)erhuman  spectacle, 
veritably  a  Baifioviov  inoXUdpov.  Such  a  conception  might  well  fire  the 
enthusiasm  of  Pindar's  contemporaries  and  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Moretjver,  it  was  no  imrimrcus  'pannn.s,  but,  as  we.  have 
seen,  wholly  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand,  a  dithyramb  performed  at 
the  Great  Dionysia,  where  perfumed  heads  and  violet  wreaths  and  tuneful 
choruses  were  the  order  of  the  tlay.  Athens  herself  is  presented  as  the 
ideal  celebrant  of  the  festival. 

AiiTiiL'ii  Bernard  C(jok. 


'  The  (inu'cs  had   the   same   donhle   title  as  sent  Demos  elas].iiig  the  liaml  nl  Atlieiia  (c.(j. 

Aiilirudite  to  a  violet  ciuwii.     On  tlieir  sjieeial  Hull,  ik  corr.  hell.    1878,    Tl.    10).     The  inter 

connexion   with   s|iriiig-llo\vers,  sec    Eseher   in  mediate  link    1)et\vcen    Tiiidai's   niiotheosis   ol 

I'auly-Wissowa  III.  ii.  2161,  Stoll   in    Itoselnr,  Athens  and  the  jiojinlar  aimtlieosis  of  Demos  i.s 

Lci.  I.  i.  876  1".  Inrnished    hy   Aiistoiihanes,    Kni'ihls,    1329   fl'. 

^  Cp.  the  later  iicisonilication  anil  deilieatinn  cD    tal    Xnrapal    koI    lo(rTe<pavot    Kal     dpifiiAaiToi 

of  Demos.     At  Athens  (here  was  in  laet  a  joint  'AOrivat,  .  .  .  j'S'  fKfivo'i  (.v.  Di-mos)  upav  tstti- 

cult    of    Demos    and    the    (iiaees    (see    Frazer,  yo(p6pas,  apxa'v  (Txvi^aTt  Xa^xirpos,  k.t.A. 
Faiutanias,  vol.  ii.  i».  28),  and  bas-ielicfs  lupie- 
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Additional   Notk. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the  foro<r()in<»  arginncnt  thiit  violets 
were  specially  connected  with  three  (livinities  of  vegetation — Dionysus,  Attis, 
Persephone.  And  naturally  so  :  for  such  divinities  arc  worshipjicd  at  tlie 
vernal  equinox,  and  the  violet  ushers  in  the  spring.'  It  was  on  March  22, 
the  actual  equinox,  that  in  the  dendroi^hnria  described  above  the  ]>ine  tree 
was  wreathed  with  violets  in  honour  of  Attis  (C^dend.  Philoc.,  dulian  or.  v. 
lG8c).  This  corresponds  with  tiie  Great  Dionysiac  Festival  at  Athens,  which 
commenced  on  the  eighth  of  Elaphobolion  and  involved  the  presentation  of 
violet  crowns  at  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
similar  rites  practised  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  have  lasted  on  into 
modern  times.  Near  Libchouric  on  the  Eger  in  Bohemia  it  is  customary  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  for  a  troop  of  girls,  clad  in  white  and  decked  with 
violets  and  daisies,  to  lead  round  the  village  a  Kralovna  or  May-queen,  lik(i- 
wise  crowned  with  flowers :  see  Mannhardt,  Wald-  luid  Fcldknltc,  i.  344.  In 
some  parts  of  England  on  Mothering-Sunday,  i.e.  the  Sunday  in  Mid-Lent, 
country  girls  present  a  simnel  cake  and  a  boucpiet  of  violets  to  their  mother; 
this  gave  rise  to  the  saying  'Go  a-mothering  and  find  violets  in  the  lane'  : 
Hilderic  Friend,  Flowers  ami  Flower  Lore,  p.  218.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  mother  here  was  originally  the  spirit  of  vegetation,  the  Ar]-/jii]Trjp,  and 
only  by  later  confusion  the  girl's  own  mother.  Finally,  Mr.  Frazer  calls  my 
attention  to  the  following  passage  in  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mf/tholof/ie*  ii.  p.  (330  : 
'  Wer  "  de7i  crsten  viol  "  schaute,  zeigte  es  an  ;  das  gauze  dorf  lief  hinzu,  die 
bauern  stecktcn  die  blume  auf  eine  stange  und  tanzten  darum  :  audi  hiervon 
hat  Ntthart  lebendige  lieder  gedichtet,  MSH.  3,  298=',  200='^  vgl.  202"^  (den 
erstcn  viol  schouwcn).' 

One  further  suggestion.  May  not  the  idea  of  resurrection,  so  insepar- 
able from  these  vegetation-cults,  account  for  the  practice  of  decking  graves 
once  a  year  with  violets  ?  The  Roman  '  dies  violaris '  seems  to  have  been 
analogous  to  tlie  *  rosalia '  (Inscr.  Mafiei  in  Mus.  Veron.  p.  146  no.  3),  other- 
wise called  'resales  escae'  (Inscr.  Orelli  4410)  or  '  rosae  et  escae  '  (Und.  4418), 
an  annual  feast  at  the  tomb  which  was  similarly  adorned  with  roses  (see 
Facciolati — Forcellini  s.rv.  '  rosalis  ',  '  rosatio  ').  The  two  days  are  mentioned 
together  in  the  following  inscriptions  ; — 

Fabrettus  insci-r.  antiq.  p.  724  flf.,  cap.  x.  no.  443,  a  '  lex  collegi  Aesculapi 
et  Hygiae,'  which  contains  among  other  provisions  the  one  subjoined  : 

ITEM 
XI     K     •     Al'l{  ])1K    lIOI.Alil    EODEM     LOCO     PUAESENTIBVS     DIVIDEUENTVK 

SPORTVLAE    VINV    PANE    SICVT   DIEBVS   SS 
ITEM    V     ID    •    MAI     DIK    ROSAE     EODEM     LOCO     PHAESENTIB    •    DIVIDERENTVR 

SPOR 

'  Cp.  Pliny,  N.II.  x.xi.  11,  3S  '  floruin  prima  ver  iinntiantiiini  viola  albn.' 
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TVLAE  VINV  ET  PANE  SICVT  DIEBVS  SS  EA  CONDICIONE  QVA  IN  CONVENTV 
PLACVIT  VNIVEKSIS  VT  DIEBVS  SS  II  QVI  AD  EPVLANDVM  NON  ('ON- 
VENISSENT   SPOUTVLAE    ET    PANE    ET   VINV 

EORVM  VENIRENT  ET  PRAESENTIBVS  DIVIDERETVR  EXCEPTO  EORVM  QVI 
TRANS    MARE    ERVNT   VEL    QVI    PERPETVA   VALETVDINE    DETINETVR 

G.  Marini,  Atti  e  Monumenii  degli  Arvali,T^.  630  (  =  Zaccarias,  annul,  letter. 
cV Italia,  I.  ii.  208,  see  C.I.L.  vi.  10248)  : 


.   .   N       CVIVS 

MONIMENTI    •    RELIQVI 

MQVE    •    SVARVM        CVLTVRAM 

ET    •    LIBERTIS    •    LIBERTABVS 

SVIS  VSVMFRVCTVM  INSVLAE 

ALATIANAE        PARTIS    QVARTAE    ET 
QVARTAE    •    ET   VICENSIMAE   QVAE    •    IVRiS 
SVI    ESSET    •    ITA    VT    EX    REDITV    •    EIVS    •    INSV 
-       LAE    •    QVODANNIS   DIE    NATALIS   SVI    ET 
ROSATIONIS   ET   IJOLAE  ET   PARENTALIB 
MEMORIAM        SVI    •    SACRIFICIS    ■    (^VATER   IN    •    AN 
NVM    ■    FACTIS    ■    CELEBRENT       ET    •    PRAETEREA    •    OMNIB        K 
NONIS    •    IdIBVS    •    SVIS    •    QVIBVSQ    ■    MENSIBVS    LVCERNA 
LVCENS   SIBI   PONATVR   INCENSO   IMPOSITO 

The  '  dies  violaris ',  according  to  the  first  of  these  inscriptions/  was  the 
eleventh  day  before  the  Kalends  of  April,  i.e.  March  22,  the  vernal  equinox 
once  more.  This  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental,  and  affords  substantial 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  offering  of  violets  on  the  '  dies  violaris '  was  a 
piece  of  symbolism,  implying  that  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  if  not  his 
life,  was  renewed  from  year  to  year.  But  the  violet  was  a  festal  flower  too 
— as  we  have  already  proved — and  would  therefore  be  doubly  appropriate  to 
an  occasion  when  broad  and  wine  were  distributed  (Inscr.  Fabretti)  and  sacri- 
fices made  (Inscr.  Marini)  on  the  dead  man's  behalf.  Anyhow  the  custom 
gives  point  to  more  than  one  Greek  epitaph  : — 

C.I.G.  add.  5875  g,  found  on  Monte  Casino  : 

yiiKpa  fiev  \Wo<;  icrriv,  e^€t  B'  rjhelav  OTrwrrt'iv 
evhov  T[&)]y  fiop(f)(ov,  &)?  I'ov  iv  Ta\dpoi<i. 

C.I.G.  6789,  from  the  tomb  of  C.  Vibius  Licinianus,  aetat.  16^,  found  at 
Nemausus  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  : 

^Avdea  TToWa  <yevoLro  v€o8fi.7]Tq)  iirl  Ti'/i/So), 

fjLT)  l3dT0<;  av)(^/xr)pTj,  /xtj  kukov  alyiirvpov, 
aW   la  Kal  adfii^ovya  koI  v8aTiv7]  vdpKLcrao'^, 

Oif'ifiie,  Kal  Trepi  aov  iravra  yevoLTo  p68a. 


'  Cp.   Wilmaniis,   Iiiscrr.  313,  14  fT.    '  ut  die       item  xii  k.   Iiiiiias  die  rosatioiiis, '  etc.,   if  the 
])dLXQnid\\\prteo,  item  xi  k.  apr.  die  viola]tiomti,       restoration  ia  sound.     Sec  6'. 7,^.  vi.  10239. 
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C.I.C.     57o9e,     from     the  tomb  of    Atiliii    P.iinptilla    wiff    of    CaHsiiis 
Fliilippns,  found  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia  : 

Ei9  Xa  aov,  YliOfnTriXKa,  [«]at  [et]*?  xpipa  ^\a[a]T[i]]a€i€V 
dcTTca  Ka[l]  0aWo[v]<i  t'[i»]  7r€TdXoia[i]  fJoBcov 

K.T.X. 

Among  the  GTnrvfi^ia  of  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  an  epigram  by  Dioscorides  on 
the  grave  of  Anacreon  prays  avrofiaroL  he  (fyipoiev  lou,  to  (fnXiawepov  (Hecker 
<f)iK€iapov)  avdo^,  \  KrJTroi  (31,  5  f.)  The  Hnes  of  Persius  S«t.  i.  38  ff.  '  laudant 
convivae:  nunc  non  e  manibus  illis,  |  nunc  non  e  tumvdo  fortunataque  favilla 
I  nascentur  violae '  may  be  iUustrated  by  Shakapeare's 

'  Lay  her  i'  the  earth, 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring.' 

a)id  by  Tennyson's  {In  Memoriam  xviii.) 

'  And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land.'  ^ 

Indeed  from  classical  down  to  modern  times  the  violet  has  been  regarded 
as  a  flower  most  closely  associated  with  burial.  In  the  mediaeval  ceremony 
of  Creeping  to  the  Crosse,  performed  on  Good  Friday,  priests  clad  in  crimson 
and  singing  dolefully  carried  two  images,  one  of  the  cross,  another  of  a  person 
just  dead  : 

'  With  tapers  all  the  people  come, 
And  at  the  barriers  stay, 
Where  down  upon  their  knees  they  fall, 

And  night  and  day  they  pray  ; 
And  Violets  and  ev'ry  kind 

Of  flowers  about  the  grave 
They  strawe,  and  bring  in  all 
The  presents  that  they  have.' 
(Quoted  by  R.  Folkard,  Plant  Lore,  Legends  and  Lyrics,  p.  580).^ 

A  Darmstadt  tale  tells  how  a  pious  girl  was  carried  to  heaven  by  three 
angels  with  a  crown  of  violets  on  her  head  :  A.  de  Gubernatis  Mythologie  des 
Plantes  ii.  369.  In  Shelley's  Lament  we  have  '  Violets  for  a  maiden  dead.' 
In  fact  the  funereal  character  ^  of  the  flower  is  well  established,  and  seems  to 
be  directly  traceable  to  its  connexion  with  the  renascent  powers  of  vegetation. 

A.  B.  C. 


'  Cited   ))y    Prof.   Ernest  Gardner,    who  cp.  violets  among  others. 

Beethoven's   'Adelaide,'    '  Auf  jedeni    Purpur-  ^  This  accounts  perhaps  for  the  belief  pre- 

blivttchen,'  cte.  valent  in  the  province  of  Novara  that,  if  you 

2  Prof.   Eniest  Gardner   states  that,   in  the  offer  a  man  violets  on  a  festal  day,  he  will  shed 

Carrying  of  the  Bier  on  Good  Friday  in  modern  many  tears  :  de  Gubernatis,  op.  cit.  ii.  369. 
Greece,    it    is   usually  sprinkled  with   flowers. 


A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  PYLOS  AND  SPHACTERIA 

INCIDENTS. 

It  lias  always  been  usual  to  approach  the  (piestion  of  Thucydkles' 
narrative  of  Pylos  and  Sphacteiia  with  all  its  difficulties  on  the  assumption 
that  the  main  object  of  Euryniedon  and  the  Athenian  fleet  was  originally  the 
affairs  of  Corcyra  and  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  rescue  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
garrison  of  Pylos.  Yet  this  view  involves  a  manifest  contradiction. 
Euryniedon  was  in  a  hurry ;  he  left  Demosthenes  with  an  insignificant  force, 
with  tlie  absolute  certainty  that  he  wouM  be  attacked  and  that  he  himself 
would  have  to  come  back  and  help  him;  all  this  must  have  been  thought  of 
beforehand  ;  why  then  did  he  leave  him  ?  or  iiaving  left  him,  why  did  he 
come  back  to  help  him,  stultifying  thereby  his  own  plan  of  operations  ? 

The  answer  may  perhaps  be  found  in  strategical  considerations.  The 
expedition  was  first  fitted  out  with  a  view  to  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Sicily ;  but  there  intervened  a  more  immediate  object,  for  a  chance  presented 
itself  of  catching  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  Let  us  assume  therefore  that 
Eurymedon's  main  purpose  was  the  destruction  of  the  Peloiionnesian  Jleet 
ivherevcr  found,  and  then  let  us  see  what  this  involves  (i)  in  regard  to  the 
strategy  at  Pylos,  (ii)  in  regard  to  the  local  difficulties  in  Thucydides.  It 
will  be  found  to  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  both. 

(i)  Strategy  at  Pylos.  (1)  Euryniedon  was  unwilling  to  larul  at  Pylos 
originally  because  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  at  Corcyra  and  he  hoped  to 
catch  it  there  ;  being  compelled  however  to  land  and  the  fort  being  accident- 
ally built  as  Thucydides  describes,  he  came  to  some  such  agreement  with 
Demosthenes  as  follows:  '  I  will  leave  you  enough  men  to  make  you  safe  on 
the  land  side,  and  will  look  after  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  myself;  if,  however, 
the  fleet  gives  me  the  slip  and  attacks  you,  I  leave  you  five  triremes  so  that 
you  can  communicate  with  me.'  The  force  left  proved  amply  sufficient ;  the 
attack  from  the  lanti  side  was  evidently  never  dangerous. 

(2)  Rut  the  fleet  did  give;  Eurymedon  the  slip,  by  portaging  across  the 
Leucadian  isthmus;  and  Euryiiu'don  hastened  back  after  it. 

(3)  He  now  had  caught  it  in  a  bay  and  had  no  intention  of  letting  it  go. 
The  tactics  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  since  Phormio's  victories  over 
it  in  420,  as  l^ofessor  Burrows  points  out,  been  solely  evasive  {J.H.S.,  vol.  xvi. 
|).  74,  note)  ;  it  became  essential  therefore  that  Eurymedon  should  sail  in  both 
by  the  Sikia  channel  and  by  the  channel  at  the  south  end  of  Sphacteria 
lest   it   should   escape   again.      Probably  as  he    passed   the  Sikia  channel  he 
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could  SCO  P<.'lo])oim('si;iu  ships 
|»uitiii<^  out  IVtuii  tlu^  s;in(ll):iiik, 
while  ho  would  bi;  um;i})Io  to 
tell  how  iiumy  mon;  inii;hti  \h; 
lying  otit  ot"  sip^ht  behind 
Sphaot.oria ;  but  in  any  (^asc 
lit-  would  Ix'  Icavini^  nothing" 
f,()  chance  if"  In-  enteri'd  by 
hnfh  chainicls.  i  wish  it  spec- 
ially to  be  observed  that  this 
is  the  essential  point  of  my 
theory  ;  T  wish  to  subordinate 
the  local  difficulties  in  Thucy- 
( I  ides  to  the  strati'gical  neces- 
sities, not  the  reverse  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  custom. 
Kuryniedon  then  miiM  enter 
the  bay  of  Navarino  by  the 
channels  at  the  two  ends  of 
Sphacteria,  and  I  shall  assume 
that  t}ies<'  are  the  two  chan- 
nels of  which  Thucydi<les  is 
speaking  throughout,  and 
which  the  Peloponnesians  are 
said  to  have  thought  of 
blocking. 

Euryniedon  now  fought 
his  battle  and  diove  the  .ships 
he  did  not  caj)turc  on  .shore. 

(4)  Finally  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  truce  he  used 
treachery  to  retain  the  fleet 
surrendered  to  him  ;  and  so 
the  Pelo])onn(!sian  Heet  makes 
its  exit  from  history  till  after 
the  disastrous  days  of  Syia- 
cuse  it  reappears  under  the 
inspiration  of  Alcilnades. 

Nor  does  this  view  in  the 
least  contradict  Thucydides. 
Tn  iv.   2.  3  '  after  speaking  of 
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'  Time.  iv.  2,  2 -.3:  'AO.  St  rds  t€ 
TfffffapaKoVTa  vavs  f'r  Sif.  airf<TTfi\av 
...»fol  (TTpaTtiyovi  tovs  uttoAoittous  F.vpv- 
IxfiovTU  jcoi  2,o(poi:\fa-.  .elTrov  5e  tou- 
Tois   Ka\    KfpKvpaiwv   a/xa  napanKfovTas 
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Sicily  as  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  forty  Athenian  ships  he 
continues  '  they  instructed  them  on  their  way  to  see  to  the  safety  of 
the  Corcyreans  in  the  city  who  were  being  harassed  by  the  exiles  in  the 
mountain ;  and  sixty  Peloponnesian  ships  had  gone  there  to  help  the  men 
in  the  mountain  in  the  expectation  that  as  there  was  famine  in  the  city  they 
would  easily  get  the  upper  hand.'  The  original  instructions  then  applied  as 
much  to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  as  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily,  and  Corcyra  was 
safe  if  that  fleet  was  out  of  the  way.  Again  in  3.  1  ^  we  are  told  '  When  they 
were  off  Laconia  they  heard  that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  already  at 
Corcyra,  and  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  there.' 
They  were  in  a  hurry  because  they  now  learnt  that  they  were  certain  to  find 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  there.  Finally  the  words  at  the  end  of  5.  2  -  '  their 
voyage  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily  '  merely  notes  that  after  the  interruption  they 
continued  their  voyage  in  pursuance  of  their  original  orders. 

(ii)  Local  dificulties  in  Thucydiclcs  narrative.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
local  difficulties  and  see  how  this  theory  affects  them.  They  are  three  in 
number  : 

(1)  What  is  the  '  harbour  '  ?     Did  the  sandbank  exist  in  whole  or  part  ? 

(2)  Sphacteria  ^  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  be  fifteen  stades,  under  two 
miles,  long ;  it  is  really  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  stades,  nearly  three  miles. 

(3)  The  southern  channel  gave  a  BidirXovi  of  eight  or  nine  triremes  ;  it 
is  really  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  excessively  deep,  with  no  possibility 
of  its  having  then  been  materially  different. 

As  to  (1),  after  the  work  of  Mr.  Grundy  and  Prof  Burrows  we  may 
really  consider  this  question  settled  and  may  therefore  start  with  the 
following  postulates:  1.  that  Palaeokastro  is  Pylos  and  Sphagia  Sphac- 
teria; 2.  that  the  sandbar  was  in  part  absent  and  the  Lagoon  an  inner 
harbour  entered  through  Navarino  Bay.  But  in  regard  to  this  latter  it 
might  just  be  worth  adding  that  if  the  ground  had  been  at  all  like  what  it  is 
at  present,  campaigning  all  round  the  Lagoon  throughout  the  summer,  and 
especially  towards  its  close,  would  have  been  really  impossible  owing  to  the 
malaria.  Mr.  Grundy  tells  us  that  at  the  present  day  among  the  natives  of 
the  district,  who  if  any  one  ought  to  be  acclimatised,  no  one  lives  to 
be  over  forty.  Yet  sickness  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  by 
Thucydides. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  length  of  Sphacteria,  and  width  of  the  channels,  I 
have  yet  another  postulate  to  demand  viz.,  that  Thucydides  did  not  personally 
know  the  ground.  Now  if  this  be  conceded  I  really  do  not  think  there 
is  much  to  be  surprised  at  in  the  mistakes  in  distance,  and  I  shall  uphold 


Ttjiv  iv  TT)  ir6\(t   iiriiJ,(Ky]6rii'ui...Kal  TltK.   auroffe  ''  iv.  8,  6  :   ^  yap  yTJaos  tj  2<^.   Ka\ovfj.(VT]  t6v 

vr^ti  e^rjKoyra  TrpocirfirXfvKfffav  k.t A.  re  Xi/xtva  iraparfii/ovcra  ku)  iyyvs  iiriK(ifi.4vri  ^X"' 

*   iv.  3,  1  :   Kol  iii  iyivovTo  irXfovTes  Kara  rhv  phv  noie'i  Kal  tovs  ifftrKovs  ffTfvoxis,  tt)  ^fv  ^voiv 

AaKwviKTiv  Kal  (nwddvovTO,  iiri  al  vrjfs  iv  KfpK.  veolv  SiairKovv  Kara  tJ»  Teix'(TfJ.a  rcev  'Ad.  /col  tV 

IjSri  flffl  Tuv  n«A.,  6  fi.iv  Eup.  Kal  lotp.  -qwdyovro  TliKov,    rri   5*    irphs  ttjv   &KKriv   fJTrftpoy    oktu   fl 

ii  rijv  Kep/c.  ivvia-    vKuhrjs   T6   Koi  arpifiris  iraca  vir'  4prifilas 

^  iv.   5,    2  :  Tals  Si  irKfluai  vavcrl  rhw  es  rijii  ^v  kuI   /xeyfOoi  irfpl   7r6VT€«ai5e/co   ffTaSlovs  fid- 

KfpK.  irAoCc  Ka]  2if.  riirfiyovro.  Xicrro. 
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that  the  hypothesis  that  the  distance  has  iu  oaclj  case  l>een  inisjiuli^ed 
presents  far  less  difficulty  than  any  other.  Thucydides  himself  was  a 
trained  and  accurate  observer  who  took  notes,  and  the  miscalculations  of 
distance  would  be  hardly  conceivable  if  Thucydiiles  liiul  l)ocn  tliere  ;  but  he 
was  very  lucky  if  he  could  always  get  his  information  from  persons  as 
accurate  as  himself;  and  in  this  case  he  has  got  it  from  men  who  were 
excellent  describers  of  ground  and  military  movements,  but  indifferent  judges 
of  distance.  He  no  doubt  questioned  both  sides ;  but  the  details  of  the 
action  on  Sphacteria  bear  the  impress  of  local  knowle«lge  of  the  interior  too 
accurate  for  tlie  very  short  and  cxcitinLj  acfpiaintance  of  tlie  Athenians  with 
it;  the  authorities  on  whom  he  mainly  relied  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  Spartan  prisoners.  Now  which  of  us,  urdess  for  any  reason  we  had 
taken  special  note,  could  say  a  month  or  two  after,  whether  it  was  two  miles 
or  three  from  one  place  to  another,  more  particularly  if  the  country  was 
rugged  and  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and  without  regular  paths.  Nothing 
strategically  turned  upon  it;  whether  two  miles  long  or  three  it  was  much 
more  than  420  men  (or  3,3G0  men  if  we  assume  the  regular  number  of 
Helots, — of  which  more  anon)  could  properly  defend. 

(3)  The  width  and  nature  of  the  Southern  Channel  i.s  much  more 
important,  as  Thucydides  asserts  that  the  idea  of  blocking  it  with  ships  was 
entertained  by  the  Spartans.  But  (a)  Thucydides,  as  Burrows  points  out, 
not  only  does  not  assert  that  the  blocking  was  carried  out,  but  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  not,  iv.  8.  5.  and  iv.  13.  4.'  (b)  What  is  the  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  really  intended  ?  No  doubt  so  obvious  a  precaution  would  be  considered, 
and  the  Spartans  on  Sphacteria  (there  were  no  Athenians  nearer  than  Pylos, 
three  miles  off,  till  after  the  arrival  of  their  fleet)  would  see  tbe  preliminary 
investigations  and  experiments  being  made  in  the  southern  channel.  Hence 
would  inevitably  arise  a  rumour  among  the  soldiers  tliat  the  blocking  of  the 
channels  was  intended.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  the  method  of 
blocking  so  wide  a  channel  would  probably  have  been.  The  ships  would  be 
placed  dvTiirpcopoc,  in  its  usual  sense — i.e.  facing  the  enemy,  facing  the  sea — 
and  would  be  connected  by  chains;  the  number  of  ships  usetl  and  the 
distances  between  them  would  be  anything  that  admitted  sufficient  strength 
in  the  chains  or  blocking  material  to  resist  the  enemy's  efforts;  for  the  phrase 
6kt(o  rj  ivvea  vewv  htdirXovv  does  not  refer  to  this  matter  at  all,  but  is  simply 
a  nautical  measure  of  distance  meaning  '  sailing  room  for  eight  or  nine  ships.' 
But  in  order  to  block  a  channel  in  this  manner  it  is  evident  that  the  ships 
must  be  moored,  especially  when  this  channel  leads  to  a  stormy  open  sea  ;  and 
the  investigators'  report  to  the  generals  would  have  been  that  the  blocking  of 
the  southern  channel  was  impossible,  because  the  water  was  too  deep  for 

^  iv.  8,  5  :  irpo«r5fx<^/^*»'<"  Se  /col  rT)v  inth  Zo-  h  hifvo-iiQr\<iav,  (ppa^ai  roi/s  ttrwXovs,  (tvxov  -rotri- 

Kvvdou  Twv    Att.    vfHiv  fioi)dfiav  iv  vif   tl'X^ov,  fjv  aavres. 

6.f>a  fiii   irpSrtpov   fKuai,   koX   robs  fcrir\ovs  tov  This  latter  passage  is  not  quite  conclusive, 

\tfi(vos  ifKppa^ai,  oirws  ^tj  17  Tors  'A0.  i<popfj.i(Taa-  as  in  its  context  it  might  refer  to  a  dailij  V)lock- 

6ai  e'j  auTov.  ing  up,  such  as  Gruudy  favours,  supposing  such 

iv.  1.3,  4  :    Ka\  ot  fx'^v  oCt«  avraviiyovro  oCrt,  an  operation  to  have  been  feasible. 
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iii'iDriiiij  .iiiil  t.Ihto  wci-<;  no  slio.ils  or  i-ocks  to  1m'1|»  tli'iii.  Hul  tins  report 
would  he  in;i'1(>  l.o  tlic  //'■/(' /v//s- ;  S|»;ut;ii»  t^oiuMuIs  .ir<'  not  likely  to  liave  ])eon 
v(M"y  coinmunic.itive,  iioi-  weii'  tliey  ;inion<^  the  j)risoiiers  whom  ( 'leoti  l)roncrht 
l.o  Athens  and  from  whom  Thneyilidos  must  have  i^^ot  his  int'ormation.  The 
riimonr  among  tliose  prisoners  would  thus  liave  hi-en  at,  varianee  with  the  facts. 

To  have  blocked  the  Sikia  channel  and  left  the  southern  channel 
open  would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  as  it  would  hav(>  put  tlie  S|)artan 
H(?et  in  a  cul  de  sac. 

I  do  not  think  therefore  that  we  are  boun<]  to  lay  any  i^reat  stress  on 
Thucydides'  statement  that  the  Spartans  intended  to  block  the  channels. 
They  had  thout^ht  of  it,  but  dismissed  it  as  impracticable  ;  at.  any  rate  it 
cannot  outweigh  the  strategical  necessities  of  the;  case. 

This  conclusion  leaves  the  way  clear  for  the;  consideration  of  the  breadth 
of  the  channcds  apart  from  the  (piestion  of  1)locking  them.  Takin-^  the 
figures  given  by  l>urrows  {J.H.i^.  vol.  ,xvi.  ]).  G3),the  Sikia  channel  is  nowiieie 
wider  than  600  feet  anl  at  its  narrowest  point  less  than  5(M)  teet  acinss. 
'J'his  Thucydides  tells  us  was  hvolv  veolv  hidirXov^.  The  ordinary  sailing 
room  for  a  Greek  ship  therefore  may  be  taken  at  about  100  yards.  Now  at 
the  same  rate  the  breadth  of  the  southern  channel  woidd  be  SOO  or  DOO 
yards,  ix.  about  half  a  mile.  Surely  the  mistake  of  half  for  three-fpiarters  of 
a  mile  is  not  a  very  grii^vous  error  for  a  man  speaking  from  reeollection  a 
month  or  two  afterwards  to  make. 

Now  granted  my  three  postidates :  1.  that  Palaeokastro  is  Pylos  and 
Sphagia  Sphacteria,  2.  that  the  lagoon  was  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
•S.  that  Thucy<liiles  did  not  personally  know  th<3  ground  ;  and  on  the 
hypothesis  with  wliieh  T  started  (viz.  that  the  cojitrolling  object  of  the  opera- 
tions was  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  Pclo])onnesian  fleet,  and  that 
therefore  P^urymedon  must  necessarily  have  used  the  southern  channel 
as  well  as  tlie  noithern  to  enter  the  Bay  of  Navarino),  I  hold  that  we  have 
reduced  all  local  difficulties  to  two  errors  of  thr  xtimc  I'niil,  vi/.  under-rating 
ilistance,  in  a  case  where  Thucydides  had  not  his  own  observation  to  guide 
him  ;  and  that  tliese  difficulties,  only  one  of  which  is  of  any  importance  at 
all,  are  (piite  minoi"  matters  as  compared  with  the  general  strategical  object. 
And  if  Thucydides  relied  for  his  information  on  Spartan  ])risoiiers,  they  were 
landsmen,  and  we  all  know  how  very  much  shorter  tu  a  landsman  distances 
at  .S(ia  look  than  the  reality. 

If  it  be  objected  to  my  theory  that  the  leaving  of  Demosthenes  as  a 
bait  was  a  remarkably  clever  piece  of  strategy,  while  Eurymedon  from  what 
is  recorded  of  him  .seems  to  have  been  a  very  ordinary  general,  we  may 
remember  two  things.  (1)  It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  Demosthenes 
was  left  as  a  bait ;  Eurymedon  hoped  to  catch  tlie  Pelopoimesian  fleet  at 
Corcyro,  but  took  a  commonplace  precaution  in  case  it  should  evade  him 
there.  (2)  It  is  Demosthenes  and  not  Eurymedon  that  must  have  the  credit 
of  all  the  tactics  at  Pylos;  Eurymedon  opposed  the  plan;  Demosthenes 
reconciled  Rim  to  it  and  no  doubt  suggested  the  ulterior  possibilities  and  the 
precautions  to  be  taken. 


l'^'l,(»s   \Nh  si'n  \<'n;i:iA.  im 

Willi  lOL.'.ir(I  to  I  )»in.>stli<'M(s'  liiK'  of  (Itfriici-  oil  till'  l.iinl  side  it  woiij.jlit 
|(tt'suiri|il  ion  in  iiiic  wli"  li;is  iml  s<  cii  lln'  i;iciiiiit|  to  rxpK-ss  :i  <(iiirKlcn( 
<>|>iliiip|i.  Still  lliK'c  liiiiit.irx  |iIllHi|»lis  Uiiiild  Ji.iVf  >fnviTln'i|  \\l^  ilioitf  ; 
I.    the   Ic'ist  jMiSsililc  Idiililiiii^     til     lie     (Imii'.    '2     tlic     ("uiticss    li.    hi'    ri'illliril    ill 

size  ;is  iiincli  as  |>os.silili'.  H.  .-ill  li.iiii^i'iiiiis  m-  i|.>iil)l  Inl  ^rumiil  ti>  li-  lift 
I'li/sidi.  Now  an  cxHiiiiiiat ioii  ut  tlir  iii;t|i  sliuws  tlial  (liisc  llirt'c  |iriii('i|)ii'S 
air  l>rst  aillii'K'il  ti»  Ity  a  line  rnnniiiLj  IVoiii  in-ar  tin-  N  \V.  sIimiiMit  of 
Pylos  to  the  iiort.lici  ii  cliH,  ami  tlitu  follo\viii«4  this  clilV  to  tlir  lai^nun  Tins 
line  srcnis  ti>  ^ivt-  l)\it  littli'  low  L,Mnimil  to  be  furtiliiMl  ;  tlic  wliulc  of  the 
lower  yroniid  in  tlie  iioitli  of  tlie  |teninsnla  woiiM  l)e  cut  otV  from  the  area  to 
he  ilefended  ;  wliile  hotli  phot.ot^Maphs  ami  the  Siiivi^y  show  that  the  elitVs  nil 
piMind  tlie  north  of  I'vlns,  t.hiiii<;h  preeijiitous,  are  not,  of  the  height  of  tlmse 
further  south  and  theicfon'  the  |iossil)le  danger  Ironi  an  enemy  stealthily 
sealing  these  clitfs  behind  the  fort itieations  from  the  s(;a  would  I'l-  ohviated 
hy  leaving  them  outsidi-  the  forti'ess. 

We  must  all  be  most  grateful  to  Mr.  (Jrimdy  for  having  shown  us 
(J. U.S.  xvi.  )».  J>S  f.j  in  its  true  j)roj)oitioi»s  that  magnlHcont  struggle,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  feats  of  Sjiartan  courage,  discipline,  and  endurance,  which 
beginning  on  tin;  low  ground  in  the  centre!  of  the  island,  carried  on  against 
hopeless  odds  through  the  whoh^  long  summer  day,  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  the  survivors  fatigued,  otttinnnbered,  and  com[)l(!tely  surrounded,  on  I  In; 
northern  summit.  And  iiere  it  maybe  remarked  that  it  seems  hardly  jtossible 
th;it  many  llilots,  if  any,  can  have  been  with  the  Spartans,  since  they  as 
light-arrneil  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service;  wh'iea.s  Thucydides' 
iiairutive  most  clearly  imj)lies  that,  the  Spaitans  had  no  such  protection 
whatever,  but  wire  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy's  light-arnird. 
Kitlier  the  Helots  were  not  there,  o?-  they  deserted. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  1  must  say  a  word  for  (Meon.  His  conduit  in 
the  quarrel  with  Nicias  '«as  no  dcibt  vul'.'ar  and  rude  ;  but  when  finally 
thrust  into  a  most  unjn.st;  'able  ])osition  he  shoind  stroiif/  nii/ttaif/  cuiiiiiKm 
soisc  and  hiuiv  his  ovm  miir./.  He  was  aware  that  he  was  no  general,  but 
he  saw  :>,t  once  that  there  were  more  th;in  encjugh  hoplites.  Not  frightened 
by  the  Spartans'  reputation  into  reliance  upon  meie  nund)ers.  he  realised  that 
the  two  things  needed  were  iiyht-armed  troops,  and  nndiciiicd  conivinnd.  He 
took  with  him  merely  the  few  light-aimed  that  were  at  hand,  selected  the 
one  best  general  that  was  to  be  liad,  and  trusted  him  completely  in  all  tactical 
matters;  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  well-merited  success.  Whether  this 
success  turned  his  head  and  led  to  his  subseipieiit  bluiuleiing  disaster  at 
Amphipolis  does  not  concern  his  geneialshij)  at  Sphacteria. 

H.    Aw  DRY. 
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THE  TUMULUS  OF  PILAF-TEPfi 

[Plate  V.] 

At  the  highest  and  narrowest  point  of  the  low  pass  between  Volo  and 
Velestino,  ten  kilometres  from  the  former  and  seven  from  the  latter,  upon  a 
low  spur  projecting  into  the  pass,  is  situated  the  tumulus  known  by  tlie  Turkish 
name  of  Pilaf-Tepe.  This  tumulus  is  different  from  all  the  other  niunerous 
tumuli  of  Thessaly  not  only  because  of  its  greater  size  and  more  conical 
shape,  but  also  in  that  it  is  placed  upon  a  hill  while  the  rest  lie  in  the  plain. 
These  peculiarities,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  nearly  halfway 
along  the  high  road  between  the  ancient  Pherae  and  its  port  Pagjxsac,  were 


Fig.  1. — The  Tumulus  from  the  South. 


sufficient  to  point  it  out  as  a  promising  site  for  excavation.  Local  theorists 
were  divided  between  three  opinions.  Some  said  the  tumulus  was  pre- 
historic, others  suggested  that  it  contained  the  tomb  of  some  prince  of 
Pherae,  while  others  again  insisted  upon  attributing  it  to  the  Turkish 
occupaiion.  Excavations  were  begun  upon  the  spot  on  May  4th,  1899,  with 
the  object  of  settling  the  vexed  question. 

It  was  determined  to  run  a  trench  into  the  tumulus  from  the  south  side 
of  a  uniform  width  of  5  metres,  to  narrow  inwards  and  downwards  as  the 
work  went  on  to  3^  metres  at  the  centre.     But  it  was  difficult  to  know  where 
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to  be<rin  tlio  trench,  for,  since  the  turniihis  was  jtlacctl  on  tin;  top  of  the  hill 
and  the  eartli  had  been  washed  down  tii*'  slope  i)y  the;  rain  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  how  nuu-h  was  natnial  and  what  was  artilicial.     The   tirsL  ten- 
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tative  cutting  was  made  at  a  point  1360  metres  below  tlie  top  of  the  tumulus. 
After  proceeding  inwards  for  2  metres,  tlie  natural  rock — a  red  schist — 
appeared  shelving  rapidly  upwards.  This  was  followed  inwanls  for  5  metres 
further  until  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  work  was  proceeding  at  too  low  a 
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level.     The  workmen  were  the  dt  4*50  ni.  M     ■  i 

iu  excavate  inwards  jind   downwards  until  tiny  .shouhl  rtai  h  ihe  Kck  again, 

lud  then  to  follow  it  as  far  as,  and  6  ni.  boAond  the  c( nix  . 
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Startint(  tlxMi  M-.iiii  tVom  tliis  ik'W  |»oint  we  fiisL  cut  tliroiicrli  a  slo])iiii; 
l;iv<'r  «>r  f.irtli  (I  in  \\io,  a<"COMi|);myiiiL,'  section)  1  m.  tliick  wliicli  had 
<vi<lt'iit,lv  lii'cn  \v;islii(l  iIdwii  bv  rain  from  abovo.  Next  cainc  2  SO  m.  of 
loose  white  schisf  '  :i ,  which  also  liatl  |iarti;illy  sIi|»|i.M|  fVoni  the  to]t.  Then 
(•anie  a  layer  T"  m.  tliirk  of  n-il  earth  4).  .stan»|teil  hard,  wliieli  formed  the 
coverin'^  of  the  tinnulus  |iro]iei\  This  was  ciil  throML;h  at  iho  point  wh(n"i;  it 
met  the  natural  roek  i  l'  .  and  then  the  exeavalion  was  eoiitinned  slightly 
upwards  exposing  the  rock  siiilace  in  c>rder  that  if  any  tombs  lay  in  a  rin'4 
inside  the  tumuhis  rh<;e  might  be  a  great  eliancc  of  cutting  thiongh  om-  of 
them  at  least.  No  tombs  lioweV(M' were  found.  Inside  the;  red  layer  the  tumulus 
was  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  varying  thickness  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  tiie  local  .schist  in  small  loose  fragments  .ilttrnating  with  the 
retl  <!arth  stamped  hard.       This  earth  covers  the  rock  in  th'-  neighbourhood. 

At  a  di'pth  of  .SoO  from  the  toj>,  lying  upon  a  hard  layer  (7)  of  red  earth 
and  stoius  mixed  together,  were  found  nutacrous  small  fragments  of  pijttery 
of  late  date,  and  also  some  ])ieces  of  charcoal,  bone,  and  blue  porcelain. 
Most  of  ihe  pottery  was  of  a  very  rouiih  common  ware,  though  some  was  of  a 
fine  red  clay,  but  with  no  sli]»  or  painted  tlesign  upon  it.  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  tVagments  of  a  small  inp  of  red  clay  with  a  black  slip  and  a  simple  incised 
(ksign  of  wavy  lines.  All  these  fragments  were  evid.-ntly  the  remains  of  a 
sacrifice  otii-red  to  the  dead  (hiring  the  construction  of  the  tumulus.  On  May 
ITtli.  the  natural  rock  at  the  centre  of  the  tumulus  was  reached  at  a  depth  of 
!<•  m.,  and  five  large  roughly  h(;wn  slabs  of  marble  ap|»eared  covering  a  shaft 
sunk  in  t  he  rock.  The  shaft  was  roughly  square,  each  side  being  about  3  in.  in 
length  and  lay  almost  du''  north  and  south — (the  exact  angle  being  10^ 
magnetio.  Uj)on  removing  the  slabs  l«)ose  earth  was  fouml  beneath.  This 
w.vs  excavated  to  a  depth  of  1  ni  at  which  point  more  slabs  were  revealed. 
Thes«'  jiroved  to  be  the  covering  of  a  tomb  lyiuLj  due  magnetic  north  and 
south.  Tlie  tomlj  was  built  of  slabs  above,  below,  at  the  sides  and  at  the 
muthern  einl,  and  measured,  internally,  ]'2i>  m.  length,  7*$  m.  width,  and  SO 
ni.  depth.  Inside  weie  found  the  remains  of  a  ram  lying  iij>on  its  left  side, 
vvitli  its  head  at  the  nortli  end.  The  skull  had  perished,  but  the  horns 
remained,  th<jugh  they  lell  to  i)ieces  on  being  touched.  The  ribs  were  well 
pre.sirved  however  and  so  were  a  lew  Ixmes  of  the  legs.  The  rest  had 
decayed.  The  tomb  was  then  completely  cleared  away,  and  th«;re  appeared  a 
hn\'e  sipiart;  slab  of  marhli^  ('whicli  indeed  formed  the  bi>tlom  <»f  the  tomb), 
1  <»4-  m.  in  length  an  1  IS  m.  in  tliickne.ss  lying  tipon  tht-  bottcmi  of  the  shaft. 
The  si«les  of  the  shaft,  which  wa  <  '1  m.  ileep,  were  perpendicular,  carefully 
cut  in  the  soft  rock  and  j)i:tstere(l  smooth  with  a  thin  layer  of  chalk,  varying  from 
■005  to  "02  m.  in  thickness.  The  bottom  too  was  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
At  the  edge  of  the  shaft  was  a  lip  sloping  at  a-i  angle  of  75°,  which  was 
j)aved  with  red  tiles,  'LS  ni.  s(piare  and  (•2  m.  thick  embedded  in  the  chalk 
2»laster.  The  big  slab  lying  at  the  botti>m  of  the  shaft  was  too  large  to  lift 
and  therefore  liad  to  bi'  broken  and  removecl  in  pieces.  When  this  was  done 
a  small  cylix  was  found  beneath  lying  upon  the  ux-k,  and  a  small  chamber 
was    revealed    built    of  accurately   sijuareil    unpolished    marble    slabs.     The 
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intonor  .iiiiien^ioi.s  were  73  m.  Kii^tli  ;iiid  l.ivadt  1,,  an. I  T'.i  m.  «l.|.tli ;  its 
orientafioi.  was  20°  (maj^tietic).  A  Ik.Ic  I.n.l  l.een  cut  in  tli.-  lo.k  tn  mi-iv.- 
the  slal.s  l.ut,  tin-  surface  was  n.»t  prej.nre.I  with  plaster.  Tlie  si.l.-  slal.s  n-sLe.! 
upon  tl.o  luw.r  aii.l  fitt..!  int..  a  sliallow  i^moov  Ol  m.  deep  wliieli  had  Uau 
out  Ui  ih(  iipp,'r  one.  The  four  .sides  were  clanijied  tojrcther  at  the  <nni<Ms 
hy  lion  tie.s  fi.\,-,|  in  with  lea.h  The  upper  slal)  wa.s  crovered  with  n-d  paint, 
and  the  ^ide.s  witli  hhie,  whih-  th.'  Iow«t  ..nc  was  not  eoh.ured. 

I  p'U  the  th.or  of  the  chundxr  were  a  nuiuher  of  ohjerfs,  all  of  which 
ha<l  lu.a  overthrown  towards  the  west  hy  an  earth(|uake.  In  the  cMitre  was 
a  silver  .sjtuja  standiu!;  upon  three  feet,  which  contained  the  aslies  <.f  th.- 
deetase<i  (I'lat.-  V.).  Its  heiglit  was  -2/5  ni.,  greatest  diameter  -21  ni.,diaMu;ter 
ol  mouth  i:)  in.,  of  ba.se  1 1  m.  The  va.se  was  (piite  plain  and  di-void  of  orna- 
uient.  e.xeept  for  incised  lines  running  round  the  flat  li|.  of  the  vessel  and  a  very 
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fine  head  in  relief  of  the  youtldul  Heracles  in  a  ^iMed  lion's  mask  with  llic 
paws,  as  usual,  tied  under  the  chin.  It  is  ([uite  evident  lr(jin  the  analogy  of 
other  vases  in  Athens  and  elsewhere  and  especially  of  a  hron/c  vas(  in  tin- 
British  Museum  ((>o2  in  the  Catalogue  of  bronzes)  which  cauif  from  liolsena 
in  Etruria,  that  originally  there  was  another  head  on  the  ntlur  side  jif  the 
vase  with  an  open  mouth  for  a  s])Out, — (indi-ed  the  side  t.f  the  ves.sel  is 
perforated  there) — and  tiuit  there  were  loose  double  h.indles  with  hooked 
ends  fastening  into  holes  above  the  lieads.  The  .sitida  in  the  Hritish 
Museum  is  of  almost  exactly  the  same  size  and  shape  as  that  of  I'ilaf-Tepe, 
but  the  heads,  ii^  much  higher  relief,  are  that  of  Athene  and  a  Safyric  mask. 
Uene  Menar.'l  and  CI.  rauvageot  in  their  book  " /></  /'/.  /niny  ths  yimieus," 
vol.  iv.  p.  r>;5;",  ^r[yQ  an  illustration  of  a  similar  vase,  i)ui  do  not  niention  its 
material  .r  provenance  ;  and  in  tiie  "  Annali  dell'  liiHlilalo  "  for    1871,  Plate 
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C,  is  a  cut  of  another  si)iiilar  situla  of  silver,  also  from  Bolsena.  Yet  another 
of  the  same  shape,  of  bronze,  exists  in  the  possession  of  the  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Close  by  the  silver  vase  lay  a  conical  piece 
of  wood  which  evidently  had  at  one  time  fittol  into  it,  encircling  which 
were  the  remains  of  three  or  four  wreaths  made  of  vine  branches  wrapped 
round  with  narrow  strips  of  gold  foil.  There  were  also  four  golden 
fillets.  Three  of  these  latter  were  made  of  two  plain  elongated  triangular 
strips  of  gold  tied  together  in  a  knot,  one  of  which  had  a  carbuncle 
set  in  a  small  gefldcn  rosette  at  !'•    knn'  ;ist  fillet  was  -55  m.  in  length 

02  m.  in  width,  and  weighed  41)  giani.Ui,..,  .viiile  tho  other  two  were  "38  m. 
in  length,  02  m.  width,  and  weighed  4'4  gr.  The  fourth  was  a  single  plain 
strip  of  gold  38  m.  in  length,  "03  in  width,  and  weighed  4*3  gr.  At  the  ends 
of  each  was  gold  wire  for  fastening  the  fillet  together  round    the  head.     Two 


Fig.  5. 


other  similiar  wooden  wreaths  la}-  separately  upon  the  fin  '^hamber. 

There  was  also  another  wooden  wreath  round  the  rim  of  the  silver  vase,  made 
of  a  flat  piece  of  oak  bent  into  shape,  from  which  sprang  sprays  of  ivy,  with 
leaves,  buds,  and  berries.  The  stalks  were  of  copper  wire,  the  leaves  of 
copper  with  gold  laid  upon  the  upper  side,  ami  tlie  buds  and  berries  of  gilded 
clay. 

In  one  corner  of  the  chamber  lay  a  small  vase  of  late  dat; ,  made  of  a  red 
clay  covered  with  a  bluish  gray  slip  upon  which  at  intervals  wt;  1  narrow 

rings  of  a  dull  dark  red  alternating  with  yellow.  A  few  va^.^^s  ot  this  type 
have  been  found  recently  by  Messrs.  Greidell  and  Hunt  in  Egypt  in  Ptolemaic 
tombs  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  At  the  diagonally  opposite  corner 
was  found  a  small  plain  Greek  lamp,  still  containing  the  charred  wick,  having 
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evidently  been  alight  when  placed  in  the  chamber.  This  was  lying  in  a 
curious  terra-cotta  vessel  (Fig.  6)  with  perforated  sides,  coated  with  a  white 
paint,  shaped  like  a  modern  ornamental  flower-pot.  The  object  of  the  vessel 
undoubtedly  was  to  protect  tlic  flauie  of  the  lamp  from  draughts,  but  I  know 
of  nothing  like  it,  of  so  late  a  date,  in  any  mu.seum.^ 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  chamber  ;  the  date  .still  remains  to  be 
considered.  The  head  on  the  silver  vase  with  its  full  and  rounded  cheeks,  its 
wrinkled  forehead,  the  widely  opened  eyes,  the  clearly  incised  pupils,  the 
flowing  and  wavy  hair,  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  type,  style,  and  treatment  to 
the  heads  upon  the  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  ami  belongs  most  certainly  to 
the  best  Hellenistic  age.  Now  both  the  bronze  and  the  silver  situla  from 
Bolsena  above  mentioned  belong  to  the  height  of  Etruscan  art  and  must  in 
that  case  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  It  is  only  reasonable 
therefore  to  attribute  the  Pilaf-Tepa  vase  to  the  same  date,  and  to  place  it 
roughly  at  800  n.c.  The  vase  liowever  is  considerably  older  than  the 
tumulus,  for  the  loss  of  the  second  head  and  of  the  handles  point  to  a  use  of 
it  for  some  time  previous  to  its  adoption  for  funerary  purposes.  Moreover 
the  pottery  found  in  the  tumulus,  though  it  is-  hard  definitely  to  date 
unfigured  ware,  points  to  a  later  time  than  300  B.C.,  and  the  fact  that 
companion  vases  to  the  small  one  in  the  chamber  occur  in  Ptolemaic  tombs 
also  urges  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  can  scarcely  then  be  far  wrong  if 
we  assign  the  tumulus  to  the  last  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  An  interesting 
question  is  raised  by  the  presence  of  the  ram.  In  most  cases  the  bones  of  a 
sacrificed  animal  are  found  scattered  above  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  person, 
but  here  the  ram  lay  whole  in  a  tomb  prepared  specially  for  it.  It  was 
evidently  no    ordinary  animal  but  either  was   n  '  tr  favourite  slain  to 

accompany  its  master  to  the  lower  world,  or  else         .      indication  of  -    i--"i 
ram-worship.     This   latter   idea   gains   support    From  the  fact  that 
about  25  kilometres  lay  the  ancient  Halos.  with  which  was  connected  in.f- 
legend  of  Phrixus  and  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece  and  the  ^..i>c-r....,..,.f 
relation  of  the  house  of  Athamas  to  the  worship  of  Zeus  Laphys' 

One  more  question  remains.     To  whom   does  the   tomb  belong  ?    From 
the  value  of  the  objects  found,  the  position,  and  extraordinary  siz  ■     '   *^•■■ 
tumulus,    the   deceased  was  evidently  a  person  of  importance,  pr^^ 
inhabitant  of  Pherae,  perhaps  a  strategos  of  the  Thessalian   I  iJui 

wi  ctually  was  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  even  to  conject.u.  . 
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'  There  exist  however  ;i  jiuium  i   ni   snuilar      Schlii'inanii, /Zj'os,  En-^.  i 
ssels  of  Myrcnaean   date  (e.g.    Furtwangler-       which  are  generally  c.xiilaii 
onschcke,  Mi/l.  J'as.  I'l.  II.  15,  III  .22,  V.,aiid       for  straining  honey  or  .som. 


A    NOT!-:    ON    ANTIOCIIOS    KIMl'l  I  A  N  KS. 

Amo.nc  tlir  j)r<)l)lfiiis  Cuniislic'l  iis  l>y  that  ciiii<iii>  and  iiitc'rcsting 
episode  < it  ancient  history — the  coHi-ion  ot  Hclleiii.siu  .(ud  Israel  un<ler  tlie 
fourth  Antioclios  —  'm  t\ni  a|)|»arently  llat  ectntiadiction  hetween  the  conduct 
of  Antiochos,  as  it  apjtc.iis  in  th<'  l)<nik  of  I  )aiiii'l,  and  his  conduct .  as  jtrcsented 
to  us  by  chissical  autlioritie.>.  It  i--  not  that  opposite  juil^nieiils  are  jKissed 
upon  a  personality  or  a  iiohcy  Ironi  {\iv  standjtoint  ol  a  worsiupper  of 
Jehovah  and  of  a  Greek  observer^^tlierc  wonld  he  nothing  to  suipiise  lis  in 
that.  If  the  Book  of  Danii  1  did  no  nioic  than  denounce  Antiochos  for 
impiety  towards  the  God  of  Israel  its  st;itenients  woulil  create  no  difhculty. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  tlois  not  stop  shoit  theix-.  It  is  an  additional 
touch  of  horror  in  tlie  portrait  of  tlie  heath,  n  king,  that  he  not  only  '  speaks 
marvellous  tilings  against  the  («od  of  gods'  (ch.  xi.  'Mlj  —  this  we  wt-re  j)re- 
pa  red  to  find — but  tliat  he  '  magnities  himself  above  iiri-//  god.'  'Neither 
shall  lie  regard  the  yoch  of  IiiH  J'al/X'-.^.  nor  the  Desire  of  women"  ( prolja})ly 
Tamniuz;,  'nor  regard  any  god  :  for  i.e  shall  magnify  himself  al)ove  dl  '  (r.  '.M ). 
Now  one  of  the  things  about  Aiili'H  i.us  1\'.,  which  most  impressed  lIio  (beek 
world,  was  his  profuse  devotion  to  ihe  Hellenic  gods.  er...TaJ<;  irpo'i  tou? 
Oeuv<;  rifial<i  TrdvTa<i  VTrefjefSaWt  ~.'i;>r  /Se/SaaiXevKura^  ■J\ilfff>.  -i).  10.  Iti^. 
At  Dehjs  he  paid  hcjimige  to  Apolio  the  divine  ancestor  of  his  house,  by 
erecting  some  notable  statues'  (//■.;.  Hut  his  special  tervtiur  was  directed  (as 
his  C(jins  sliow;  to  the  cult  of  Znis  ( )lympi(js.  He  continued  tin-  enormous 
teniph'  t>f  that  g<id  at  Athens,  which  h'td  stood  iinlinished  since  Peisistratos, 
'  vnuiii  in  Uriris  liuJictdii nt  inc  mmjii il ihli nr  dri'  (Liv.  41.  \'l).  lie  elected  at 
Antioch  a  copy  of  tin;  great  chrvs-dephaiit  ine  work  of  Plieitiias  ( Amm.  Marc. 
•1-1.  i:i.  1,  Licin.  lib.  iIS). 

Nor  wa.>  il,  onlv  in  <'Mek  lamb  lli.it  Antiochos  displa\ed  these  dis- 
positions. He  instituifd.  ;is  u  e  know,  .i  (ucik  cult  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah 
at  Jerusalem.  The  lirsi  IhimL  ol  M;ic.  aliens,  oiir  best  authority,  does  not 
specify  its  dial  act  el .  lint  the  second  .^lates  that  it  was  this  \(.|y  cult  of 
Zeus  Olympios-  (11.  .M.nr,  (i.    I;.      That    is  to  say.  uinler  the  evcS  of  the  Jews 

'  Liv.    (41,    Vi)  .vays  '  I)rl'.ii   .n,^   ui-ivinl.ii^  /iin  wa.s  ol  /.«  iis  Xt  ;ii  s    Thi-  m<-..ii.|  M.itciiiciit 

statuainiinnu"  ro|iia  "'.M'!  iia\  il,'  I'la    hi^  "iiuinal  is   in  sonie  r\irijl    i-   iii)l>  i..^   I    ly   iIji-    r<jiiu- 

l'olylii<«  lias  ulll}' Tail'  TTfjji  Tiir  €(■  Ai';Au>  ui '),'iu»'-  |Mi|iilriiii-  liilw  icli  .Villi'  ri,i   ■    .i|i.:    tli.-   S:iniali- 

r(tiv.  \:u\^  ill   .1(1^' I'll.    .-.'.  \ii.  '!•''.    "i.i   1.    iiiiki>  the 

■-    Il  CDlllplrs  ttiis  --l.itiliiclil  u  II  11  Mil.     1.    I   llat  .  lilt  1.11  Cill/.iiii  (ilii    'il    /•  ii'     I'.i     >Mlli    llif   sur- 

the  worbliijt  (.■ntalilisli' il   Ky    Vnincli"     mtiiii  ikhih:    11<  II' aiu-,    in.i     .\..i...-.       .\:     any    rate 
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lie  tli'cs  lioiKMir  to  tlic  cliirt  Iffll.iiic  <uf\  \,\  |iiilliii'4  liiiii  in  tli''  jtliicf  ol 
Jelinv.ili  —  ii;iy,  tlu'  vi'i\  (|ii.iii(  I  Ixtwi'cii  li!:ii  mi'l  iIm'  .)«\\s  i-<lli;it  In- cohiim-Is 
tlit'Mi  to  take  jcirt  ill  the  imu  \viii>|ii|i;  .intl  \ct  \\f  linil  it  «  Icir^^fcd  a;i!iiiist 
hini  tliat  liu  (hx's  imt  ri'i^anl  llic  ljoiI.s  dl  M  l,il  Ikis.  Imt  m  rjnilif"-  liinisclf 
above  all. 

Tlicrc!  is  one  liy|M»tli('sis,  wliicli  n  coiicilrs  flic  (tontlirt iii^'  (<'stiiiioiiius.  It 
is  that  Aiitioclios  idciit  ilicil  liiiii>(df  wiili  Zeus  ( )l\  nij»inv;.  If  it  was  uixlor- 
stood  that  the  ^od  wmshippcd  .is  tin.'  cliic  I'lif  j^od.s  in  tin'  .Icwish  tcni|il<'  wa.s 
tlic  k\u*r  hini.self,  it  will  liaidly  he  dnii.-d  that  Daniel  with  perrfct  jnsticc 
doscrihcs  Antiochos  .-is  arr();4.it  ini;  to  hiniscjf  a  jijact-  above  tiie  ^mls  even  «>f 
lii.s  own  j)eo|»li',  ;ind  treatin^^  tlirin  llicii-bv  with  scanty  resprct.  It  rcni.-iins 
to  be  s((^n  whctlhr  tin-re  is  anything,'  in  what  wo  know  of  the  n-lij^dons 
pretensions  ot'tlio  Sdcukids,  .md  Antioehos  IV.  in  jtaiticul.ir,  to  make  this 
hjpothesis  piob.ible. 

The  uenend  tact  that  Al''.\.tiid(  r  and  his  sncccssois  received  divine 
honours  is  a  niatlcr  ot"  coniiuon  knowledge. ^  In  what  institutions  this 
tbrni  of  Hattcry  w.is  iiid)oilicd  i--  o.ily  ])actially  known  to  ns. 

The  princijial  docnincnt  i'oi  I  lie  cult  of  Seh.-nkos  and  the  kinijs  of  his 
line  is  tlie  insciiptioM  of  Seleukci;i  (.l.<l.  4l">cSj.  It  t^ives  us  a  fraj^Muentary 
list  of  the  priests  in  two  tlitlVrent  years  of  the  othcial  cults  ot'  the  city. 
]i(!<,Mnnin>f  with  the  priests  of  Zeus  and  .\pollo,  it  j^^ocs  on  to  name  tlie  priests 
of  the  Seleukid  kiiies  Ironi  tin  loimdir  of  the  liui'  to  the  rei'^nin;^  l^i'iif 
tSeleiikos  IV.  IMiiJop.itur  (IST  !7">).  Tin  loundi  i'  is  expressly  desiirnated 
Seleukos  Zeus  Nik.ili»r,  and  tlu    sicmd  king  Antioehos  Apollo  Sotei'. 

It  is  to  l)c  ol)Vir\('d  that  in  this  inscrijition  the  kini^s  are  not  only  wor- 
shipped as  ,ifods,  hut  (in  the  casi'  of  the  two  mentioned)  ideiititied  with 
)>artieidar  goils  of  the  (Ireek  ni\  t  liolo;4y.  Theie  are  three  stages  in  the 
deV(dopnient  of  this  deiticatioii  ot  contemporaries.  In  the  first  stage, 
Lysander  is  worslii]ipe<l  simply  a^  .1  :-u j)ernatural  being,  us  <a  god,  if  \(*u  will, 
among  the  inderiuiie  numbei-  ot  beings  who  might  come  under  that  name 
(l)uris  ap.  Phit.  ///v  Is,.  Ne.M.  the  person  worshipped  is  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  one  or  other  of  the  gre.it  gods.  Alexander  is  the  .son  of  Zeus: 
Deinetrios  is  the  son  of  Toseidt)!!  .uid  Aphrodite  (Ithyphallos  in  Athen.  iv. 
p.    253(/).     Lastly,    coiin<  xioii    bci  onu's    ideiititicatiou :    Seleukos    is    Zeus: 


siiirc   Joscplios    Ii:iil    mil  .Ii^mi    mI'    Cyi.  im     "V  tlir   cl(.itli.s  of  Ptolemy   I.  ami   llcniiilcc.      Mtit 

II.    .M.icc.    before   him)    il;i:    mmm^ih.    .if  ..- win  n  H.  voii  Trott  (A7ir/«.  J/cv.  liii.    [1.S9S]  y. 

spomlcncc  l)ot\veen  )iis  aiiilmiiiv  ,"m1  II.  Mi  •■.  1*)'<'  ;uf,'iics  from  tlii.s  f;ict  tl1.1t.  up  to  flie  time 

licl|is  to  (Mnifiriii  tlic  slaii  mp  iit  •  of  ;1  .    latii  r    n  of  (lie  srcoiiil  I'tolcmy,  tlir  woi.sliip  of  a  living 

tlii.s  iMiniicxioii.  iii.iii  was  .strange  to  tlio  (ireeks,  lie  forgets  that 

'  *.)iic   iiecil    iiiit    h.ii-    .iiiImi'     rill    ihe  \'    •  1  t  liis  a.sseitioii  is  eoiifuted  l>y  thi;  worship  wjiieli 

i[iiestion  whetluT  Ah  \  iiiil<  r  cpl  i  h.    ijisi  ki  i.,  :  (whellier  i  laiiiied  or  not)  was  iii<liiliital>ly  olfereil 

atioM  of  his  sui(  rssois  i/»/,(.        .w Ii-nioms.  hy   iIh-  Atlieniins   to  Alcx.imler,   by  the  sanir 

Kvfii  Nie.se  ailiiiii>  in  i  ht  ■  .<•  ..|  ;\!-\  n  .lii  Allniii.uis  to  Anti^onos  ami  Demetrio.s  (I'hit. 
that  lie  reieiveil  till  1.1.  Ami  !.■  i.  ili'^i'M  is  licm.  lu).  by  the  Khoiliaiis  to  ;hu  lii.st  I'toleniy 
ill  iinestion,  the  ili-i  im  lion  |.i\  . .  i,  i,  i.i.iii;  Dioii.  20.  100),  hy  the  .Skrpsiaii.s  to  Aiiiii^oiios 
with  ajiprobatioii  ainl  i  laimn.  i  i|l  :o  I.,  a  ././/..V.xix  ji.  :i35),  and,  if  lliischfehl  ii>,'litly  in- 
line niie.  It  ,i]ii":iis  I  ii.it  in  I,.  I''  '■  tirpi'el- an  liiserii>tion  fdiiml  III  1 ''/o,  by  tile  Iliaiis 
filll  of  llie  0f-n  ct^'t;,,).  s  ili.j  II..I   I ;i   Im    ,;i.i  lo  I  he  lirst  Sekukos  (y/n.7/«o/.Zta  [1 -<r.'d  p   1 -'i"). 
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Antlochos  ?'.<;  Apollo.  At  Lemnos,  where  the  Athenian  colonists  huilt 
temples  for  both  these  kings,  the  libation,  which  was  ordinarily  known  as 
that  of  Zeus  Soter,  was  called  that  of  Seleukos  Soter  (Phylarch.  np.  Athen. 
vi.  p.  255a). 

Seleukos  then  was  Zeus.  I  believe  we  can  go  further  and  say  he  was 
Zeus  Olympios.  Tn  art,  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  is 
the  Nike,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand.  Let  ns  turn  to  tlio  coins.  The 
silver,  which  Alexander  issued  after  his  invasion  of  Asia,  bears  upon  the 
reverse  the  figure  of  Zeus  seated.  In  this  numismatists  see  the  Zeus  of 
Pella,  Zeus  Bottiaios  :  in  his  hand  he  liolds  an  eagle.  Seleukos,  like  the 
other  Successors,  continued  to  issue  money  with  Alexander's  types.  A  large 
number  of  the  coins  of  Seleukos  differ  from  Alexander's  only  in  having 
^EAETKOT  instead  of  AAEHANAPOT.  But  in  a  certain  class  of  coins, 
while  all  else  is  copied  from  the  silver  of  Alexander,  an  alteration  is  made  in 
the  attribute  of  Zeus :  he  holds  not  an  eagle,  but  a  Nike.^  When  we 
remember  that  we  have  documental  evidence  for  the  worship  of  Seleukos  as 
Zeus  Nikator  in  the  second  century,  and  that  his  sepulchre  was  known,  from 
the  first  apparently,  as  the  Nikatoreion  (App.  Sij.  G3),  may  we  not  see  in  these 
coins  an  indication  that  already  in  his  life-time  Seleukos  assumed  the 
character  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  ? 

It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  representation  of 
Zeus  Olympios  on  the  coins  just  mentioned,  which  fits  in  admirably  with  this 
supposition.  In  the  original  work  of  Pheidias  the  Nike  turned  outwards  to 
the  worshipper  :  Zeus  was  the  giver  of  victory.  On  these  coins,  the  Nike  is 
turned  towards  Zeus  himself.  If  Zeus  represents  the  king.  Victory  may 
appropriately  hold  out  to  him  her  crown  :  it  is  the  king  who  requires  to 
prevail  over  his  enemies. 

We  have  then  direct  proof  that  Seleukos  I.  was  worshipped  as  Zeus,  and 
probable  ground  for  believing  that  he  assumed  the  character  in  his  life-time. 
And  we  have  seen  this  role  connected  with  the  name  Nikator,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Nike-bearing,  i.e.  the  Olympian,  Zeus  upon  his  coins.  His 
immediate  successor  identified  himself,  we  have  also  seen,  with  Apollo  :  and 
Apollo  takes  the  place  of  Zeus  upon  the  coins.  Zeus  disappears  from  the 
coins  for  several  reigns.  And  when  does  he  make  his  reappearance  ?  With 
the  fotirth  Antiochos. 

How  is  the  suggestion,  which  this  fucb  (•uIlvuJ^s  v>  us,  confirmed  by 
Antiochos  IV.'s  titles  ?  He  has  two.  The  first  and  familiar  one,  Epiphanes, 
seems  to  be  short  for  ^€o«?  iirt^avri^,  which  sometimes  appears.  The  meanin<j 
would  then  be,  not  the  'illustrious,'  as  it  is  liable  to  be  understood,  but  th<' 
'  god  manifest  in  flesh,'  tlie  praesens  divus.  It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  a 
question,  in  the  case  of  one  who  bears  such  a  title,  whether  he  does  or  does 
not  claim  divine  honours.  But  it  mij^ht  still  be  asked  whether  he  claimed  to 
be  any  particular  one  of  the  recognised  gods,  and,  if  so,  which.  That  point 
is  settled  for  us  by  his  other  title.     After  the  facts  already  put  forward,  it  is 


Habelou,  Rois  dc  Hyrie,  p.  xi. 
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not  necessary  to  oxplain  its  si^'nificance.  Tlw  tit],.  i«  '  Nike-bearing,' 
vtKT](fi6po<;} 

I  think  we  may  say  tlien  that  the  hypothesis,  to  wiiich  we  were  driven 
by  an  apparent  conflict  in  our  authorities,  has  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  other 
grounds  in  its  favour.  But  might  not  the  sentences  which  succeed  the 
passage  in  Daniel,  we  began  by  quoting,  be  held  inconsistent  with  it  ?  After 
saying  that  Antiochos  does  not  regard  any  god,  but  magnifies  himself  above 
all,  the  writer  goes  on  :  "  And  in  his  place  shall  he  honour  the  god  of  fortresses 
and  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he  honour  with  gold  and  with 
silver  and  with  precious  stones  and  pleasant  things."  (Dan.  xi.  38).'^  The 
verse  is  unquestionably  difficult.  No  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
"  god  of  fortresses,"  or  whatever  D^tj^^^  riSw  (possibly  itself   corrupt)   may 

mean.  If  our  hypothesis  is  right,  the  god  intended  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  But  beside  this  problem  the  expression  "in  his  place" 
l33'Sy  is  difficult.  The  expression,  which  literally  means  "on  his  base, 
pedestal,"  only  occurs  twice  elsewhere, — earlier  in  the  same  chapter,  where 
it  refers  to  succession  upon  the  throne  (v.  20,  21).  But  if  the  hypo- 
thesis I  have  tried  to  establish  be  true,  the  phrase  might  surely  not  un- 
naturally express  that  very  identification  of  the  king  with  the  god.  Antiochos 
magnifies  himself  above  all,  and  on  the  same  basis  with  himself  (coinciding 
with  himself,  as  the  successor  in  v.  20,  21  in  a  way  coincides  with  his  pre- 
decessor, occupies  the  same  space)  he  honours  this  god. 

According  to  the  view  just  stated,  the  attempt  of  Antiochos,  which 
ended  so  disastrously,  was  to  force  the  worship  of  himself,  as  Zeus  Olympios, 
upon  the  Hellcnized  city  of  Jerusalem.  As  an  instance  of  such  cults  of  a 
reigning  king  by  a  Greek  city  we  have  already  noticed  the  case  of  Seleukeia. 
They  differ  from  the  state-worship  established  by  the  central  government. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  in  the 
Seleukid  realm.  Our  chief  authority  for  the  imperial  worship  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  predecessors  is  the  edict  of  Antiochos  II  (Bull.  corr.  hell. 
ix.  325  :  xiii.  523)  instituting  a  high-priestess  of  the  reigning  queen.  From 
this  we  learn  that  the  worship  was  organized  by  satrapies.  In  each  satrapy 
were  a  certain  number  of  temples  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the  king,  with 
whom  the  queen  could,  by  the  king's  favour,  be  associated.  Each  satrapy 
had  ni  dp^iepeixf,  appointed  hy  the  court,  to  superintend  the  temples  and  the 
cult.  When  the  queen  was  associated,  there  was  also,  as  in  this  case,  an 
apxtipeia.  The  office  would  appear  to  have  been  annual,  since  the  high- 
priest  of  the  king  in  the   satrapy  appeared  as  an  eponym  together  with  the 


^  In  certain  coina,  on  which  the  head  of  Zeus  Hoffmann,  Anliochiig  IV.  Epipluijus  (Leipzig, 

appears  (Babelon,  Nos.  544-546) :  'les  traits  liu  1873). 

dieu  sent  intentionellemeut  rapproches  de  la  ^  The  beginning  of  the  next  verse,  which  in 

physionomie  du  roi '  (Babelon,  p.  xcvi).     That  translated  in  the  R.  V.  'And  hi'                      vjth 

in  the  title  of  vticn<p6pos  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  strongest  fortresses  by  the  h                    uige 

the  Nike-bearing  Zeus  is  assumed  by  Babelon,  god,'  is  really  corrupt,   and  the  meaning  un- 

and  had  been  already-,  I  think,  pointed  out  by  certain. 
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lii^L(li-prii'sts  of  tlic  ^'()(ls,  ill  tlic  datiiiL;-  of  Icjal  ili.ciiiiicnl -^.  Winn  ,i  ninii  is 
(losci'ibcd  ;is  upji^iepeii^  <if  ;i  s;it  r,i|i\'  witlidiil  fiitiln  i  >|Mciri(at  mn,  \vc  arc  iin 
(lou])t  to  iiiulcrstanii  that  lie  lioMs  this  hiL;h-|irirvt  ho.  kI  of  the  kiliu.  In 
the  inRCi-i])tioii  of  Ptolemy  the  son  ol'  'I'liiasoas.  the  hi^h-pricsthood  of  Koile- 
Syriu  aii<l  I'hoenicia  is  coinhiniMl  with  tlic  oliicc  of  i^nAcnior  {crTparuyof;) 
(Bui/,  corr.  hell.  xiv.  HST). 

The  cults  of  kin^s  cstahlishcil  in  \\\f  si'vciai  citiis  (jiffiii-cd  I'roin  the  cult 
just  described  in  that  their  inccjition  was,  noniiiiallv  at  any  latc,  due  to  the 
cities  themselves.  'J'hc  foim  of  worship,  its  orL;;uiization  and  arran^'cmeiits, 
were  local  not  imperial.  At  Smyrna,  tor  instance,  the  chief  cadt  was  that  of 
Stratonike,  the  wife  of  Selenk(js  I.  and  Antioehos  T.,  woishippc(l  as  A]ihrodite 
Stratonikis,  witli  wliom  her  son  Antioehos  TI.  was  afterwanls  associated 
[C.l.a.  8187,  sec  B.C.H.  xviii.  p.  2-2S,  Tac.  An.  iii.  08.).  There  docs  not  here 
appear  to  be  a  cult  of  the  reigning  king'  Seleukos  11.  At  Iliou  we  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  priest  of  Antioehos  I.  during  his  life-time  (C.I.G.  85'J.3). 
In  the  cities  of  Ionia  during  the  reign  of  the  same  Antioehos,  we  hear 
o{  altars  of  the  kings  {B.C.H.  ix.  8(S7.j.  Such  cults  of  a  king,  belonging  to 
the  city,  not  to  the  realm,  did  not  necessarily  im))ly  that  the  city  was  included 
in  the  I'calm  at  all.  Rhodes,  for  instance,  had  her  cult  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  were,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most,  marked  ways  in 
which  the  cities  of  the  realm  could  show  Iheir  loyalty.  Probably,  some  such 
cult  existed  in  all  of  them,  unlcs.s  they  were  in  actual  revolt.  As  soon,  there- 
fore-, as  .lerusalem  becomes  a  city  of  t  lit-  (jiie(.'k  l_\j>e  it  is  expected  of  it  that 
it  should  Uiake  its  human  sovereigns  objects  of  worship.  'J'hc  action  of 
Antioclios  in  causing  the  Hellenizin^  dews,  whom  h<'  i)Ut  in  ])ossession  (»f  the 
city,  as  citizens  of  a  new  Antioch  (IJ.  Mac.  iv.  {)),  to  maintain  a  cult  of 
liimself,  as  Zeus  ( )lym])ios,  is  in  jjerfect  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  tlie 
Seleiikid  govurnuicnt  and  the  vainglorious  iharacler  ol' the  king. 

E.  R.  Bevan 
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SOMK    PORTRAITS    Ol'    THK    hT.AVIAN    ACIv 
[Platks  I.— I  v.] 

Kvi'lKV  Ini'L,^'  imiscinii  coiit.iin^  sunif  pni  t  i.iits,  uliidi  (•;iii  with  ccrtiuiitv 
1)0  ;issiL(iii'(l  ti)  the  Kl;i\i;m  |)ciioi|  :  ,i  l,i\  in.iii  iiidccd  ciii  rcconiiizc  tlic  I.'nlirs 
of  this  at;"<;  by  the  lii.i^h  ;iii(l  ii,L;ly  ciiiniiif  ihin  l;isliiuii;il)lc,  hut  ihc  in:i)urity 
ol  th('S(>  ari'  (juitu  si-cDinl-iatc  works.  N<il-i\iii  t  hr  ^luiiioiir  (if  an  iiiijH'i'ial 
iiaiiie  will  awaken  inncli  intiTcst  in  such.  I'liit  thcfi'  air  ,i  tew  (ithrrs  really  <>f 
sujterlative  e.xcellence  which  iii-(;  const '(lucni  |y,  as  the  coiiiniuner  chronnlotrical 
sinii-piists  an;  wantin'4,  Mssi^iied  in  must  c.it;il(>MH(>s  to  whatever  period  the 
individual  writer  rcL^Mrds  ns  tJic  •  best  period  '  (»f  R<inian  art.  Three  or  four 
of  ;liein  1  have  ventured  to  select  and  I  h.ivc  .-idded  notes  upon  one  or  two 
(jthcrs,  wliich  helj)  to  explain  the  i;i<iup  ;ind  justify  further  thir  date  to  whieli 
I  assign  them.  No  doubt  the  list  <ould  br  cxtendiMl  considerably,  l»uf  a  few 
will  |ierhaps  suftice  ;is  ;i  bewinnin'.^,  if  thcv  ;irr  typical  of  the  be.st  wliifdi  the 
ai^e  could  prodiu-e.  M.aeh  is.  so  t.ir  as  )n\  knowded^i-  l;ocs,  unifpie  ;  they  do 
not  ri-prcsent  men  of  world-wide  lame  and  are  \a!ue|ess  therefore  to  tin; 
orthodox  iconoL.n"apher,'  but  to  others  t,lie\-  will  be  .all  the-  more  precious  as 
certain  originals,  for  even  a  g-ood  poitrait  of  an  emperor  may  be  a  copy,  in 
wlii(di  t!ie  original  touch  has  l)e( n  wholK  denat uralize(|.  Small  as  it  is,  the 
'.^foup  is  not  a  simple  one,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  many  sculptors  or 
how  many  stuilios  it  represents.  Kxhibitions  of  sint^le  niodiirn  aitists 
show  how  seldom  a  man  works  in  the  same  style  throii<^hout  his 
life.  Without  documentary  evidenet!  we  can  distinguish  manners  only,  not 
iiand.s.  After  we  have  thus  from  a  number  of  individual  works  collected  a 
number  of  individual  manners,  we  inay  hope  to  «onstnict  some  more  general 
idea  of  the  period,  and  tbus  rescue  furtluM  works  from  that  blessed  and  com- 
pendious refuge  'The  end  of  the  Re[>ubli<;  or  the  bi'ginning  of  the  Empire' 
into  which  so  many  nameless  portr.iits  have  be<'n  Hung.  As  for  the  psycho- 
logy of  iny  subjects  I  have  chosen  to  leave  each  reader  to  make  his  own 
character  studies,  face  to  face  with  the  works  themselves. 

I  must  offer  my  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Carl  Jacobsen,  not  only  for  much 


'  See  Buinoulli,  Romivhe  Ikuiiii'jraphir.,  i,  p.  wcnli.n.     Ox  Vi.scoiiti,    Iconographie,   i,   p.   27, 

vi.      Natncnloso  Bililni.ssc  oiler soIlIm-.  von  diTcii  (oil.  ISll  ',  aii'l  roiilr.ist  with  tliesc  the  |iriiu;iiilcs 

irns  nichtsweiter  als  dcr  Xainebekamit  i.st,  uiid  laid  down   liy  Winter,  Jahrbuch  des  Jnstiluta, 

die  voraussetzlich  keine  hi.itorisclifii   I'ersoiien  18'JO.  p.  151  loll, 
darstellen,    siud   gnindsatzlich    ausgoschlos.sen 
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kindness  shown  to  me  while  studying  his  matcliless  collection  at  Copenhagen, 
but  also  for  permission  to  publish  one  of  his  portrait-heads  and  for  the 
photograph  from  which  Plate  III.  has  been  produced.  Also  to  the  Commend. 
Ridolfi  for  leave  to  publish  two  heads  in  the  Uffizi,  and  to  Professor  Milani, 
also  of  Florence,  for  notes  upon  these  busts  quoted  below.  Further, 
Mr.  Haverfield  has  laid  me  under  a  deep  obligation  by  reading  my  proofs 
and  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms. 


The  first  two  busts, ^  which  I  have  chosen,  will  I  hope  ju.stify  my  treat- 
ment of  Flavian  portraiture,  and  prove  that  we  have  before  us  works  of  art 
which  repay  analysis,  and  not  mere  craftsman's  products.  The  shape  and 
size  of  the  two  busts  are  identical,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery, 
without  being  precisely  uniform,  is  yet  so  like  as  to  persuade  us  that  one  was 
always  intended  to  form  a  pendant  to  the  other.  The  difference  in  execution 
on  the  other  hand  makes  it  probable  that  they  come  from  different  studios. 
The  marble  is  not  the  same,  but  it  has  in  both  cases  taken  the  same  beautiful 
mellow  hue.  The  busts  are  original,  and  they  give  the  most  obvious  clue 
to  the  date,  for  this  form  stands  midway  between  the  Julio-Claudian  form  and 
the  Trajanian.  '  L'epoque  flavienne,'  writes  M.  de  Bienkowski,  'voit  eclore  la 
mode  du  buste  k  ^paules.  On  indique  la  naissance  du  deltoide,  raais  pas 
encore  I'aisselle.  La  limite  inferieure  du  buste  passe  au-dessous  de  la  ligne 
des  pectoraux.  Entre  le  socle  et  la  poitrine  on  trouve  quelquefois  comme 
trait  d'union,  une  petite  tablette  non  ddcoree  de  volutes  [as  in  the  second  of 
our  busts].  Le  traitement  de  la  poitrine  et  de  la  draperie  est  dans  le  style 
du  demirelief '  (Revue  ArcJi^ologiqiie,  1895,  2,  p.  295-297).  This  date  is  con- 
firmed in  the  case  of  the  first  by  the  style,  in  the  second  by  other  details 
also. 

1.  (Plate  I.)  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  bald-headed  man  wearing  a  tunic 
and  toga.  His  expression  is  sceptical  and  ironical  but  not  unpleasant.  Although 
the  surface  has  suffered,  the  modelling  is  extremely  fine,  especially  about  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  the  lips  and  the  throat ;  the  firmness  of  the  latter 
reminds  us  of  the  fastidious  care  with  which  Roman  nobles  tended  the  body, 
of  their  delight  in  athletic  exercise.^     The  hair  is  delicately  and  effectively 


^  Both  8tand  together  in  the  Uffizi  at  Flor-  tenga  o  no  al  busto.    Data  la  ottima  conservazi- 

ence  :  the  Museum  numbers  are  319,  321.     See  one  del  busto  e  jtresumibile  chc  gli  appartenga. 

Diitschke,    Die   antikcn  M armor bildwerke   der  II  n.  321  e  di  una  qualitd  di  marmo  che  non 

Uffizien  in  Florenz,  1878.  Nos.  511  'Greek  mar-  sapiei  bene  determinare.    La  grana  non  k  salina 

ble,' 514 '?Greek  marble';  alsoAmelung,  i^wArcr  come  nell' altro  busto,  ma  saccaroide  simile  al 

durch  die  Antiken  in  Florenz,  1897,  Nos.  144,  lunese.'       If    Professor    Milani's    presumption 

'  Erste  Kaiserzoit' — no  reason  being  given  for  about  the  basis  were  correct,  the  basis  of  bigio 

this— No.  149.    'Later.'     Professor  Milani  has  woidd    make    an    interesting   addition    to    the 

been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the  following  valu-  aesthetic  environment  of  our  work,  consistent 

able  notes  upon    the    two   busts   in    question.  with  other  elements  noted  below. 
'  II  n.  319,'  he  writes,  '  &  senza  dubbio  di  marmo  ^  Compare  for  example  the  account  of  Rubel- 

greco  e  la  base  di  manno  bigio  h  pure  antica,  liusPlaulus  given  by  Tacitus,  Annah,  xiii,  c.  59. 
ma  e  im{)08bibile,  io  credo,  di  stabilire  se  appar- 
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cnrved,  the  eyebrows  arc  moulded,  but  pcrliaps  the  most  iliaractt'iistic 
foaturo  is  the  series  of  bold,  sharp  cuts,  by  which  the  wrinkles  on  the  fore- 
head and  the  crow's-feet  at  the  corner  of  the  eyes  are  maiked.  (contrast 
with  this  such  a  head  jis  the  Agrippa,  which  stands  in  the  same  gallery,  anil 
compare  with  it  the  Vatican  Titus.  DiiLschke  finds  in  this  head  some 
resemblance  to  Julius  Caesar  and  this  is  an  imlireet  confirn»ation  of  (jur  date; 
for  the  Caesar,  which  it  is  most  like,  is  the  colossal  figure  in  the  I'ala/.zo  dei 
Conservatori  at  Rome,  and  this  has  been  with  good  rejison  brought  down  by 
Bernoulli  to  the  Flavian  era  (Bernoulli,  i.,  Taf.  xiv.,  p.  170).  The  line  of  the 
eyebrows  is  fatal  to  airy  identification,  and  the  two  works  stand  on  such 
different  artistic  levels  that  further  comparison  is  unprofitable.  Tlie  coins  of 
Trajan,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  those  which  show  an  itlealized  head  of 
Julius,  are  in  the  fineness  of  their  plastic  modelling  more  direct  confirmation 
of  the  approximate  date  of  our  head.  And  several  imperial  portraits,  such  as 
the  Vatican  Nerva,  the  Munich  Trajan  and  a  head  at  Copenhagen,  perhaps  also 
of  Nerva  {l)et  gamle  Glyptothck,  1898,  No.  500,  the  others  figured  in  Bernoulli) 
show,  above  all  in  the  mobile  treatment  of  the  mouth,  a  similar  influence. 

2.  (Plate  II.)  The  expression  on  this  face  is  more  bitter  and  sardonic, 
but  not  less  keen  and  intellectual.  It  is  far  more  moilern  in  type  than 
the  last,  but  by  no  means  without  ancient  parallels  (see  Lanciani,  Ruins  and 
Excavations,  p.  25) :  this  type  becomes  commoner  in  the  second  century,  and 
may  possibly  be  due  to  unc  injiliration  lente  of  provincial  blood,  Gallic  and 
Spanish  especially,  into  the  capital.  The  date  is  indicated  more  precisely  by  the 
curious  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  three  curly  tresses  above  each  ear,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  :  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  wore  their  hair 
(or  somebody  else's  in  this  fashion  (Bernoulli,  ii.,  2,  Taf.,  vi,,  vii.),  and, 
as  it  does  not  recur  at  any  other  period,  we  shall  be  fairly  safe  in  assigning 
this  work  to  the  early  Flavian  period.  The  square  Herm-like  set 
of  the  head  upon  the  shoulders  again  is  very  like  that  of  several  imperial 
l)ortraits  (Bernoulli,.  I.e.,  vii.-xii.),  and  is  doubly  impressive  because  the 
artist,  having  adopted  a  shoulder  bust,  might  legitimately  have  freed  the 
pose  (v.  infra).  Comparing  this  work  with  its  companion  we  notice  several 
differences.  The  drapery  is  sharper  and  carved  with  a  more  conscious 
research  after  effect :  the  broad  flat  band  on  the  left  shoulder  makes  a 
tbrcible  transition  from  the  deeper  stiffer  folds  beneath,  and  the  delicate 
edging  of  the  neck  of  the  tunic  similarly  leads  the  eye  on  to  the  still  more 
delicate  work  above.  We  see  the  same  virile  throat,  but  the  surface  of  the 
face  is  more  highly  polislied  and  the  lower  part  is  '  picked '  in  a  way  to  which 
I  know  of  no  parallel.  Does  this  represent  a  short  beard,  or  is  it  a  plastic 
device  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  smooth  and  the  shaven  parts  of 
the  face  ?  The  pupils  are  slightly  hollowed.  This  practice  became  common 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but  there  are  other  examples  before  this,  e.r/., 
the  '  Prima  Porta  Augustus '  and  the  Berlin  '  Tiberius,'  ^  and  it  is  a  sub- 


'  For  the  fii-st  see  Bernoulli ;   for  the  second,       or  Rnmn  iunl  Anult,  Oru-rJtische  und  rSmischc 
Vnitv/dnglcr,  Die Sammlung Sabourof,  1^0.  xliii,       Portrdls,  Nos.  19—20. 
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stitute  not  for  tho  '  blind  '  treatment  of  the  eyes,  but  for  the  use  of  paint.^ 
a  mark,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  spirit  tlie  very  reverse  of  slavisli  naturahsiu. 
These  eyes  seem  ahnost  to  twinkle  with  life  and  expression.  The  eyebrows 
are  not  much  raised,  but  are  represented  by  a  row  of  oblique  cuts:  the 
modelling  of  the  lower  eyelids  is  especially  fine  and  tho  same  sharp  lines 
noticed  before  recur  here  upon  the  forehead.  The  combination  of  freshness 
with  minute  delicacy  in  the  carving  of  the  artificial  coiffure  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  bust. 

Polished  urbanity  and  gymnastic  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body  are 
characteristic  of  the  two  busts  ;  they  represent  men  who  moved  in  tho 
highest  circles  of  Flavian  society.  Those  to  which  we  next  turn  are  less 
'  distinguished,'  and  supplement  thereby  not  only  our  picture  of  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  time,  but  also  our  idea  of  the  power  and  character  of 
the  artists.     First  among  them  we  turn  to 

3.  The  gravestone  of  Gains  Julius  Helius  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Con- 
servatori  at  Rome.^  Helius  was  a  shoemaker :  he  mounts  a  sample  of 
his  skill  above  his  head  and  tells  us  where  his  workshop  stood  ;  perhaps 
he  was  the  fashionable  bootmaker  of  the  day,  and  thought  that  his  address 
would  speak  eloquently  to  all  who  saw  it.  The  form  of  the  letters  on 
the  inscription,  no  less  than  the  bust,  proves  that  this  work  belongs  to  the 
Flavian,  or  early  Trajanian  age,  but  what  is  to  us,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting fact  is  conveyed  by  the  last  line  of  the  inscription  ;  the  monument 
was  erected  during  his  lifetime,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  made  from  a 
death  mask.^  In  style  the  work  shows  distinct  kinship  to  the  busts  in 
Florence  ;  the  wrinkles  on  the  forehead  are  marked  by  the  .same  characteristic 
cuts  and  the  great  hairy  wart  on  the  left  cheek  is  worthy  of  the  same 
artist's  hand.  Eyebrows  and  eyelids  are  similar,  but  the  work  is  naturally 
rather  rougher.  It  is,  however,  full  of  humour;  the  heavy  serious  im- 
perturbable self-consciousness  of  the  successful  bourgeois  *  has  been  seized 
as  happily  as  the  keen  adroitness  of  the  noble.  Near  this  gravestone 
stands 

4.  A  small  bust  under  life  size,  found  in  1887  in  the  Vico  Trionfale, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unpublished.  This  man  again  is  '  calvus  tubero- 
sissimae  frontis  '  (Petronius),  and  the  form  and  drapery  of  the  bust,  the  cuts  on 
the  forehead,  the  sinking  of  the  pupils,  the  moulded  eyebrows  and  the  drilled 


*  As  on  the  Copenhagen  'Livia. '  Helbig.  153,  Miss  Sellers  says  'from  tlic  living  moJel ; 
liJhn.  Mittheil,  1887.  Brunn-Arndt.  6 — 7.  the  invention  attributed  to  Lysistratos  has  no- 

'^  See  Gatti  in  Bullcttino  Comunalc.    Roma.  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  custom  of  taking 

1887,  p.  52 — 56,  Tav.  iii. — a  good  reproduction  :  masks  from  the  face  [sic]  of  the  dead.'     (The 

a  bad  one  published  by  Heydemann  in  Lutzow's  elder  Pliny's  CJuipters  on  the  History  of  Art, 

Zeitschrift  fUr  hildende  Kunst,   1890;   p.    154.  Jex- Blake  and  Sellers,  London,  1896,  p.  176). 

Helbig,  Fuhrcr  (1899),  No.  605.  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  justify  the  word 

*  Contrast  with  this  the  fine  Berlin  '  Marcel-  '  living,'  though  of  course  Miss  Sellers  is  right 
lus '  head,  splendidly  published  by  Kckule,  in  distinguishing  the  artist's  practice  from  the 
Uehcr   cincn  bishcr  Marcellus-gennanten   Kopf.  undertaker's. 

54  Winkelmannsprogramm,   Berlin,   1894,  esp.  *  I  cannot  see  the  'distinction  '  which  Helbig 

p.    14.     In  a   note    upon    Pliny    If.  N.    xxxv.  finds  in  this  head. 
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liair,  brinjTf  it  into  even  closer  conncxi<Mi  with  tho  Utrizi  works,  though 
(he  execution   is  (piite   rnii^Mi   and  coinnionpl.icc 

Tlie  next  two  busts  arc  similar  only  in  coiffure;  in  styh?  the  first 
belongs  rather  to  the  Florentine  group,  the  sceon.l  shows  an  entirely 
(lifierent  manner.  Roth  represent  men  of"  fashion,  not  to  say  fops. 

5.  (Plate  III.)    At  Copenhagen,   in    the  Jacobsen  collection,  (Jatalogue 

( 1  so.s)  No.  4o:i. 

This  head  was  found  at  Pozzuoli ;  the  bust  has  been  broken,  but,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  head  is  turned  to  the  left,  and  from  the  style,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  probably  of  the  .same  form  as  in  the  following 
example.  The  expression  again  is  keen  and  self-willed  but  unsympathetic, 
and  the  nervous  drawing  of  the  lower  li})  gives  the  face  a  scornful, 
cynical  look.  The  surface,  of  crystalline  transparency,  is  highly  polished, 
the  eyebrows  are  marked  by  the  same  obliijue  incisions  as  in  the  second 
Uffizi  head,  and  the  forehead  and  throat  are  similarly  furrowed.  In  the 
Jacobsen  Glyptothek  the  head  is  correctly,  as  I  think,  placed  among 
the  works  of  our  period.  The  hair  is  brushed  forward  so  as  to  form  a  fine 
curly  framework  for  the  square  forehead ;  the  curls  in  front  arc  wonderfully 
undercut,  describing  sometimes,  indeed,  an  almost  complete  circle  in  a  way 
prophetic  of  new  developments  in  the  next  century,  but  different  from 
them ;  behind,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  they  are  much  less  elaborate. 
Bernoulli,  in  discussing  the  next  work  to  which  we  shall  pass,  compares 
this  coiffure  with  the  fashions  of  the  second  century  (i.,  p.  208),  but  in  the 
Antonine  period  the  curls  are  carried  with  equal  depth  all  over  the  head, 
and  not,  as  here,  confined  to  the  front ;  and,  as  Bernoulli  admits,  the  beard- 
lessness  of  the  head  is  fatal  to  this  date.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to 
see  in  this  only  a  foppish  exaggeration  of  the  fashions  of  Titus,  Domitian 
and  Nerva,  and  a  work  like  the  Flavian  lady,  the  so-called  Julia,  at  Florence 
(Bernoulli,  ii.,  2,  Taf.,  xvi.)  shows  that  the  bravura  of  the  treatment  is 
(juite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

6.  (Plate  IV.)  The  so-called  '  Mark  Antony,'  in  the  Vatican.  That  identi- 
fication depends  (as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in  these  old  attributions)  ujx>n 
a  misstatement  about  the  discovery,  a  series  of  lively  psychological  fancies  and 
a  total  disregard  of  all  considerations  of  style.  It  was  long  ago  exploded 
by  Ulrich  Kohler,  and  Helbig,  although  he  returns  to  it  in  his  latest  guide, 
brings  forward  no  fresh  reasons  for  accepting  it.^  The  bust  and  support  both 
indubitably  point  to  our  period,  and  not  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  ;  a  simpler 
form  of  the  coiffure  we  have  already  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the  time.  The 
style  however  is  rather  different  from  the  works  previously  discussed  ;  it  has 
other  connexions  both  before  and  after.  The  smooth  white  polished  surface 
suggests  on  the  one  hand    Claudian  heads  like  the  Minetia  PoUa  ^   in   the 

'  Sec  Bernoulli,  i,  p.  207,  8  (a  line  drawing),  Zcitung,  1864,  Aiueigcr,  p.  156  ;  Helbig,  1899, 

a  worthless  reproduction  in   Pistolesi,  II  rati-  No.  41. 

canoyiv.   Tav.  28,  2,  a  character  study  (!)  in  -  Noiizie     degli     Scavi,      1880,      Tav.      v. 

Braun  '  Die  Ruinen  uml  Afuseen  Roms'  Braun-  (I.anciani). 
schweig,  1854,  p.   253,   Kohler  in    Archaeolog. 
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Mnseo  dei  Thcrmi,  on  the  otlier  many  portraits  of  Antinous,  and  still  later 
works  of  the  Antonine  period.  The  modelling  is  strong  and  firm,  and  so 
far  Flavian,  but  we  miss  the  peculiarly  sharp  lines  in  which  the  other 
masters  delighted.  In  the  hair,  in  spite  of  its  complexity  and  longitudinal 
drilling,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  restlessness  or  of  the  careful  dryness, 
which  so  often  spoils  the  aesthetic  effect  of  Antonine  sculpture.  The 
position  which  our  artist  holds  is  therefore  interesting  ;  he  forms  a  bridge 
between  two  periods,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  distinct  traces  of  the 
influence  of  another  contemporary  master,  who  stood  in  opposition  to 
these  two  schools.  In  this  head,  as  in  the  Uffizi  busts,  we  have  a  wonderful 
freshness  and  vividness  of  presentation ;  the  sculptor  has  caught  the 
likeness  of  a  singularly  alert  and  complex  character  at  a  happy  moment 
and  eternized  it  with  different,  but  hardly  inferior,  technical  dexterity. 

The  following  works,  the  so-called  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  in  the 
Chiaramonti  Museum,  and  the  two  busts  from  the  monument  of  the 
Haterii  in  the  Lateran,  illustrate  the  further  working  in  the  Trajanian  age 
of  a  tendency  which  had  already  begun.     To  deal  first  with  the  dates : — 

7.  '  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,'  in  the  Vatican-Chiaramonti  Museum. ^ 

The  bust  form  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  '  Antonius,'  and,  as 
Helbig  recognizes  in  his  later  editions,  points  unmistakably  to  the  time  of 
Trajan.  And  precisely  to  this  time,  he  further  adds,  point  also  the  style  and 
the  cut  of  the  hair. 

■   8.  Two  busts  from  the  monument  of  the  Haterii  in  the  Lateran.^ 

This  monument  has  been  newly  discussed  of  late,  and  it  has  only 
recently  been  brought  down  to  the  right  century.  The  terminus  post 
qiiem  is  given  by  the  accompanying  reliefs,  which  contain  figures  of  the 
Colosseum  and  the  arch  of  Titus ;  the  man's  clean-shaven  chin  is  really 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  give  the  terminus  ante  quern,  but  unfortunately  the 
coiffure  of  the  lady  has  proved  a  stumbling  block.  This  was  identified 
with  a  coiffure  fashionable  in  the  third  century,  but  this  date  is  now 
clearly  impossible,  and  I  believe  that  this  mode  was  actually  that  most 
prevalent  in  the  first  decades  of  the  second  century.  The  fashion  which 
appears  on  the  coins  of  imperial  ladies  of  the  time  is  much  too  elaborate 
to  have  been  popular  among  the  middle  classes,  and  in  sculpture  indeed 
is  very  rare,  whereas  a  number  of  works  in  the  same  style  and  without 
incised  pupils  represent  the  fashion  worn  by  the  Haterian.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  them  will  give  further  evidence, 
but,  faute  de  mieitx,  I  may  recall  that,  upon  the  cuirass  of  a  colossal 
Trajan  in  the  Jacobsen  Museum  (Cat.,  1898,  No.  400),  above  a  group  of 
characteristic  ornaments  occurs,  in  place  of  the  usual  gorgoneion,  a  small 
head  wearing  precisely  this  coiffure.     The  one  objection  to  the  earlier  date 

'   Bernoulli,   ii  Taf.    ix,   p.   130,    1.     Bnxnii-  Schiine,  Die  antikcn  Bildwerke  des  latcravensi- 

Arndt,  177,  8,   llelbig,    1899,  No.   110   (earlier  schen    Museums,    Leipzig,    1867,   p.    205,   foil, 

ed.  .^j61).  Baumeister's  Z^ew^moZer  i.,   fig.  29.    Wickhoff', 

2  Annnli,   1849,   p.  407-409,    (Brunn),   poor  Die  iViener  Genesis,  p.   30,  foil.,  with  a  note 

illustrations  in  Monumcnti,  v.  7.   Benndorf  und  from  Henzen.     Helbig,  (1899),  675-7. 
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has  been  tlms  removed.  Haterins  was  probably,  as  Brniiri  suj^'i^'csts,  a  pliysirian, 
and  therefore  beh)ngs  to  much  the  same  class  as  Helius  :  he  had,  of  cours*',  no 
blood  connexion  with  the  patrician  family  of  this  name. 

As  in  the  '  Antonines'  the  modelling  of  these  three  works  is  still  good 
and  careful;  the  characters  too  are  well  caught,  if  not  so  swiftly  impressive  ; 
the  surface  is  somewhat  softer  and  smoother,  but  the  greater  difference 
appears  in  the  working  of  the  hair.  The  locks  are  rounded  and  scratched 
with  ineffective  lines,  and  the  extreme  ends  have  often  a  second  twist, 
which  gives  an  unpleasant  wriggly  look  to  the  whole  ;  it  is  very  careful, 
but  dry  and  incongruous,  sometimes  striking  us  as  restless  and  sometimes  as 
dead,  but  always  as  wanting  organic  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  subject, 
as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  clay  moulded  separately  and  stuck  on  afterwards. 
The  same  may  be  seen  upon  many  busts  of  Trajan,  upon  the  so-called 
'  Lepidiis  '  of  the  Vatican  and  upon  various  works  signed  by  Aphrodisian 
artists.^  What  a  strong  contrast  is  this  dry  careful  virtuosity  to  the  complete 
harmony  which  prevails  even  over  the  complexity  of  the  '  Antonius ' !  It 
is  like  a  recrudescence  of  some  of  the  worst  features  of  Ausrustan  and 
Claudian  sculptors,  and  recurs  again  and  again  with  more  and  more  ex- 
aggeration  throughout  the   second  and  third  centuries. 

With  this  we  may  fitly  close  our  list  of  Flavian  and  Trajanian  portraits, 
and  turn  in  the  next  section  to  a  more  general  criticism  of  the  styles  which 
we  have  therein  discovered. 

II. 

With  the  reign  of  Vespasian  the  better  spirits  at  Rome  thought  that  a 
new  era  was  daw/iitig  for  what  they  called  the  'liberal  arts';  they  hoped 
to  see  the  disappearance  of  the  precious  distinction  of  Seneca's  style,  and  a 
return  to  ancient  and  simpler  models,  but  their  hopes  were  rudely  shaken  by 
terrors  of  Domitian's  later  years.  The  liberal  arts  did  not  in  the  opinion  f>t 
these  exalted  moralists  include  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  music,  and  perhaps 
the  craftsmen  who  pursued  these  trades,  for  as  such  they  were  now  regarded, 
cared  little  whether  a  Nero  or  a  Nerva  ruled  the  state.  Apollodoros,  the 
architect,  could  breathe  more  freely  under  Domitian  than  under  Hadrian  ! 
Such  a  dialogue  as  that  of  Tacitus  'Concerning  the  Orator'  faithfully 
mirrors  the  spiritual  currents  in  Flavian  society ;  on  the  one  side  speaks 
the  apostle  of  a  brilliant  florid  modernity,  the  lover  of  epigrams  and  paradox, 
on  the  other  an  idealist  who  points  back  to  the  traditions  of  a  classic 
past.  Shall  we  reverse  the  example  of  the  modern  apologist  and  try  to 
illustrate  the  art  from  the  literature  ?  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
some  analogies,  but  the  difference  between  letters  and  sculpture  is  so  great 

'  Not  inappropriately  compared  by  Jacobseu  cisely  the  same  careful  dryness  a-s  is  foiiinl  in  some 

with   rococo  art.       Del  gamle   Glyplolhek   pcui  portraits  at  Koine  binned  by  Aphnidi.siaus,  and 

Ny-Carlsbvrg,  1898,  p.  68.     There  is  a  relief  in  therefore   jiroves   that  the   style   wius    probaldy 

the  niuseuni  of  the  Evangelical  School  at  Smyrna  native  to  Asia  Minor. 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Artenion,  which  shows  pre- 
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that  we  can  prove  only  too  much  or  too  little.  Sensible  as  they  were  t(» 
the  chaim  of  his  work,  the  writers  despised  the  artist  too  dee[)ly  to  record 
the  few  bare  fjicts  we  want,  and  the  literature  therefore  is  helpful  only 
in  so  far  as  it  introduces  us  to  the  public  to  which  the  artist  aj)pealed  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  j)ortraits  themselves  introduce  us  still  more  intimately  to  the 
most  important  section  of  the  public,  to  the  patrons  who  enabled  the  artist 
to  live.  It  must  suffice  at  present  to  note  that  tlie  witness  of  the  sculptor 
tallies  admirably  with  that  of  the  writer. 

The  material  conditions  of  the  time,  on  the  other  hand,  give  us  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  literary  movements  or  literary  personalities. 
Under  Nero  and  under  Titus,  the  city  of  Rome  suffered  from  fires  all  that 
a  city  can  suffer.  '  Deformis  urbs  veteribus  incendiis  ac  minis  erat '  says 
Suetonius  {Titns  Vrsjmsianus,  c.  <S) ;  those  buildings  which  had  not  been 
burnt  to  the  ground  stood  in  need  of  repair,  and  whole  quarters  required 
entire  rebuilding.  The  monument,  which  more  than  any  other  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  imagination  of  later  ages,  the  Colosseum,  was  but  one 
of  many  Flavian  works.  This  building  activity  was  not  confined  to  im- 
perial commisions :  '  vacuas  areas  occupare  et  aedificare  si  possessoies 
cessarent,  cuicnnque  perinisit,'  writes  Suetonius  again  of  Vespasian.  And 
not  only  was  a  great  and  universal  stimulus  thus  given  to  architecture,  and 
the  arts  which  wait  upon  it,  but  the  destruction  of  so  much  that  was  old 
insured  the  triumphant  entry  of  whatever  novelties  artists  might  lately 
have  discovered.  Fires  did  for  Rome  what  the  first  disturbance  of  Vesuvius 
did  for  Pompeii ;  they  secured  the  universal  adoption  of  the  latest  styles 
of  building  and  of  decoration,  and  from  the  capital  the  influence  of  the 
innovators  would  spread  in   ever-widening  circles. 

Furthermore,  not  only  was  a  new  style  of  decoration  developed  about 
this  time,  but  we  know  also  that  great  and  original  sculptors  now  carried 
the  plastic  art  to  a  new  height.  The  Arch  of  Titus  was  erected  during  the 
reign  of  his  brother  Domitian  ;  its  importance  has  only  been  lately  re- 
cognized. To  Philippi'^  belongs  the  credit  of  havirg  first  signalized  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  reliefs  with  which  it  is  adorned,  and  Wickhoff  has 
more  recently  written  of  them  in  terms  of  almost  lyrical  enthusiasm.  The 
final  goal,  to  which  ancient  sculpture  struggled,  was  mucli  the  same  as  that 
from  which  Florentine  art  set  forth  in  the  fifteenth  century.  For  centuries 
sculptors  in  east  and  west  had  tried  with  different  measures  of  success  to 
extend  the  limits  of  relief  sculpture ;  they  wished  to  represent  scenes  of  life 
moving  within  an  enclosed  space  and  before  a  natural  background,  and  so  to 
multiply  the  planes  admitted  by  early  Greek  art,  and  then  the  hardest  of  all 
problems,  to  obviate  the  palpable  absurdities  rising  from  shadows  cast  by  the 
highest  figures  upon  such  a  background.  On  the  Arch  of  Titus  Wickhoflf 
sees  the  first  satisfactory  solution  of  these  problems.  '  After  the  beauty  of 
line  and  symmetry  of  parts  sought  by  classicist)  (stilisirende)  art  there  is  here 
no  longer  any  [striving.     One  object  only  the   artist  has— to  call  forth  the 


AbhMndlungen  der  philhisl.  CI.  dcr  ndcha.  Gcsdlsch,  ilcr  W  IsscnschafLca,  vi.,  1874. 
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iin;it,'u  (»l  a  procession  in  movement.  Air  light  and  sliadow  mnst  ;us.sist  to 
proilnce  tlio  illusion  of  reality.  The  relief  has  '  Kcspirazion  '  like  the 
pict.nre.s  of  Velas(HU'Z.''  And  another  critic,  Fnrtwangler,'-  luis  I'avonraltly 
contrasted  the  Flavian  and  Trajanian  reliefs  with  the  stilf  lifeless  ronvintions 
of  the   much-prai.sed   Augnstan   age. 

The  excellenc(j  and  the  originality  of  the  |»ori,r.nts  of  this  period  there- 
fore do  not  surpri.se  us:  indeed  \V(!  shouM  be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwi.se. 
Both  in  style  and  in  feeling  they  are  different  from  earlier  liuinan  or  Graeco- 
Ronian  busts,  and  the  difference  is  certainly  not  a  different  stage  of  deca- 
dence.    Let  us  try  to  define  this  difference  more  precisely. 

To  speak  of  the  style  first.  This  seems  to  stand  ia  close  and  natural 
connexion  with  the  domestic  d(;coration  of  the  time.  Art,  as  it  has  been 
often  said,  was  in  Italy  a  luxury,  the  servant  of  private  citizens  and  occupied 
largely  in  the  decoration  of  their  tombs  and  houses.  Of  our  portraits  this  is 
pie-eminently  true;  these  were  either  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  private  hall  or 
part  of  the  adornment  of  a  family  tomb — either,  that  is,  surrounded  by 
delicately  carved  panels  and  reliefs,  such  as  have  survived  from  the  grave  of 
the  Haterii,  or  else  standing  immediately  against  one  of  those  brilliant 
Pompeian  vv^alls.  In  Athens,  even  at  this  period,  the  conditions  were  rather 
different ;  ^  the  portraits  there  seem  to  come  mostly  from  public  monuments, 
which  Greek  flattery  carried  to  an  even  greater  excess  than  Romans  ever 
reached,  or  from  tombs  which  preserved  the  traditional  type,  the  plain  temple, 
shaped  stele,  handed  down  from  a  simpler  day.  In  Italy,  as  we  know  from 
Man's  researches,  the  fourth  Pompeian  style  of  decoration  was  in  vogue 
throughout  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  the  style  which 
is  most  widely  known.*  A  glowing  surface,  formed  by  solid  masses  of  colour, 
set  against  one  another  in  the  strongest  contrasts,  and  intersected  by  exciui- 
site  architectural  fancies,  drawn  in  fine  horizontal  and  vertical  lines:  floating 
figures  and  landscapes  and  genre  scenes  freely  scattered  over  the  panels  thus 
divided,  and  painted  often  cleverly,  often  flimsily,  but  always  with  vigour  anil 
vivacity — such  is  our  sculptor's  background.  The  fragile  linear  framework, 
by  which  each  wall  is  divided  into  regular   rectangular  partitions,  must  in 


1  Vou  Haitel  und  WickhofF,  Die  Wiener  measure  for  this.  Hclbig  seems  to  exaggerate 
Genesis,  Wieu,  1895,  pp.  43,  14,  and  passim.  matters,  when  he  claims  for  Pntcolia  eliaracter 
-  Inteniwzzi,  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  48.  distiiiel  Iroiii  that  of  Rome,  and  closer  to  Hcl- 
3  This  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  differ-  lenistie  mu.lels,  {La  ColUclion  Barocco,  Munich, 
ouces  between  Attic  and  Italian  work,  which  1892,  No.  Ixxiii)  ;  Puteoli  or  some  other  Cam- 
has  been  the  subject  of  .several  recent  cotuments.  panian  town  may  for  a  short  time  havesto<xl  to 
(Fiutwaiigler,  Dir  Sammluwj  Sahoiirujf,  Uerlin,  Rome  as  (ilasgow  does  to  liondon,  but  there  ia 
1893,  Taf.  xlvi,  brunn  und  Arndt,  iiricchixchc  no  evidence  to  prove  it. 

und  rij  in  ischc  Port  rats.      Notes  on   Nos.  17-20,  ♦  Man,    GcschichU  iter  dri-uriUivcn  H'andma. 

245,310,381-390.)     Another  formal  difference  Icrci  in    romprii,    lii-rlin,    1882,    p.    448,    foil, 

will  be  mentioned  later.    The  distinction  is  the  Wiekholf,   o;a    cU.    p.  69,  foil.      It  seems  mis- 

more  curious  because  so  many  inscriptions  have  leading,  however,  to  speak  of  the  style  as  '  iin- 

been  found  in  Italy  bearing    Atlienian  names  pressionist '  ;  any  one  who  exiwcte   to  lin<l  the 

(Overbeck,     Schriftqucllen,     221-4,     foil.).     A  style,  say,  of  Meuuier,  foreshadowed  in  Flavian 

strange  atmosphere  and   new  conditions,   new  sculpture,   will,    I   think,    l>e  somewhat  disaii- 

demands,   will    perhaps  account  also  in  some  pointed  1 
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conjunction  with  ios  florid  accessories  have  shapetl  all  the  artist's  perceptions 
of  space.  Working  in  the  (lilFused  and  equable  light  of  an  Italian  portico, 
and  before  just  such  a  background,  he  was  obliged  to  bestow  upon  his  subject 
a  minute  and  detailed  execution,  which  would  seem  ill-placed  on  a  portrait 
destined  to  stand  upon  the  Athenian  Akropolis.  For  analogous  conditions  we 
may  look  to  the  portraits  of  Florentine  Quattrocentists,  Here  we  see  as  back- 
ground either  detached  scenes,  fanciful  landscapes  with  minuscule  trees  and 
figures,  or  a  single  solid  colour,  '  Pompeian  Black '  being  a  favourite  colour 
with  the  early  Tuscans — both  entirely  different  from  the  modulated  greys 
and  browns  which  have  been  popular  since  the  16th  century,  and  both  having 
the  same  physiological  value  as  our  Pompeian  walls.  And  in  Florence  too, 
whether  we  turn  to  sculpture  or  to  painting,  we  find  this  background  accom- 
p.inicd  with  the  rarest  finish  of  detail.  An  execution  so  detailed  in  fact  that 
both  in  Florence  and  in  Rome  it  sometimes  strikes  us  as  cramped  and  finicking 
now  that  we  see  it  divorced  from  its  natural  surroundings,  replaced  in  them 
it  appears  rather  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  artist's  tact  and  sympathy. 

This  execution  is  characteristic  of  most  good  Italian  portraits  from  the 
(Jlaudian  period  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  in  contrast  with  the  earlier 
republican  works.  In  the  Claudian  age,  the  '  Ornamental  style  '  of  decoration 
was  at  its  height,  and,  so  far  as  the  demand  for  detail  goes,  this  would  '  work  ' 
in  tiie  same  way  as  the  '  Fourth  style  '  :  in  other  respects,  differences  in  style 
of  sculpture  are  precisely  parallel  to  differences  in  decoration.  In  the  earlier 
works,  though  the  features  are  not  '  idealised,'  there  is  in  the  treatment  a 
certain  research  after  prettiness  and  softness,  which  is  characteristic  also  of 
the  Ornamental  style,  and  a  resultant  loss  of  vigour.^  There  is  no  shadow 
of  such  Euphuism  upon  our  Flavian  portraits :  they  are  worthy  of  the  age 
which  carved  the  triumphal  progress  of  Titus,  and  which  delighted  above  all  in 
strong,  effective  decoration,  which  subordinated  everything  in  fact,  beauty  of 
line  and  logical  construction,  to  atmosphere  immediacy  and  powerfulness  of 
impression.  Our  sculptors  have  tried  simply  to  give  us  the  illusion  of  sensitive, 
breathing,  living  men,  and  not  '  types  of  beauty '  or  tedious  psychological 
puzzles  :  this  illusion  they  produce  by  fixing  a  single  expression  of  the  subject, 
which  is  both  characteristic  and  fleeting.  It  is,  as  we  say,  a  passing  expres- 
sion. Another  moment  we  feel  that  those  lips  will  have  opened  and  the 
whole  face  be  relaxed  ;  and  yet  it  is  characteristic,  an  adcijuate  revelation 
of  the  sitter's  temperament.  And  what  a  radical  difference  between  one 
of  these  works  and  the  Jacobsen  Pompeius  or  even  such  a  splendid  statue 
as   the   Augustus   of    the   Prima    Porta !  ^     I   have    heard    it    said    by    an 


^  Compare  such  worlis  as  the  Aliiictia   Polla  work  I  cannot  do  better  tlian  refer  to  Kolilcr's 

in  the   Museo  dei    Tlieniie    at    Rome    {Nolizic  article  in  the  y4«jmZ/,  1863,  and  to  a  few  liajipy 

d'(jli  Scavi,  1880,  p.  127,  loll.)  or  the  statue  of  sentences  by  Kekiile,  o)>.  cL  supra,  p.  15.     For 

Kumlilius    Doctu.s   at  Co])(!nliagen  {Dct    gamlc  the  Pompeius  see  Ileibij;,  to  whom  the  certain 

(Ihifilolkrk,    1898,    No.   393,    Xutizic,    1887,    p.  identilication  is  due,  in  Rom.  Millhcil.,  1886, 

196,   foil.).     The  comi)licated  decorative  folds  and  Theodore  Kcinach  m  llcvue  Archioloyique, 

of  the  last  are  very  ciiaracteristic  of  tlie  time.  1890. 

2  For  an  admirable   criticism    of  this   gnat 
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oininent  portrait  paiiitor  tliat  uothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  avoid  accopting 
irrelevant  suggestions  from  the  mobile  features  of  the  subject,  and 
so  introducing  with  each  sitting  something  irreconcilcable  with  the  unity 
already  reached  :  their  insistence  upon  the  momentary,  the  instantaneous, 
which  by  its  nature  excludes  the  possibility  of  such  contradictions,  is  the 
Flavians'  answer  to  this  j)n)bleni.'  The  principle  may  not  have  been  their 
invention,  but  it  certainly  finds  more  frequent  and  more  brilliant  application 
at  this  period  than  in  any  previous  age  :  over  modern  art  it  holds  almost 
unchallenged  iloniini<jM 

In  one  other  point  Flavian  portraiture  stands  in  contrast  with  earlier 
Italian  work,  and  in  still  sharper  contrast  with  earlier  Greek  work,  namely, 
in  the  introduction  of  the  shoulder  bust.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
ancient  heads  of  every  period  tastelessly  restored  with  similar  busts,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  used  only  two  forms  for 
their  portraits,  the  Herm  and  the  Figure.'  In  opposition  to  these  two  forms 
wo  can  see  that  the  siioulder  bust  has  a  new  aesthetic  value:  to  a  sensitive 
eye  it  is  neither  the  fragment  of  a  statue  nor  the  extension  of  a  herm, 
whatever  historical  relation  it  may  have  borne  to  these.  This  value  can  be 
realised  best  in  another  example  :  •''  a  finger  alone,  a  finger  joined  to  a  hand, 
a  hand  joined  to  an  arm — here  are  three  distinct  impressions :  the  substance 
of  the  finger  is  the  same,  but  its  appearance  is  wholly  changed  by  its 
iliti'erent  relations.  Similarly,  a  different  accent  falls  on  the  head  which  is 
joined  to  a  bust,  from  those  which  fall  upon  heads  joined  to  Herms  or  full 
figures.  As  compared  with  the  Herm,  the  shoulder  bust  enabled  the  Flavian 
artist  to  free  the  pose  of  the  head,  thus  intensifying  its  expressiveness,  and 
also  to  compensate  the  eye  for  any  appearance  of  virtuosity  in  execution,  by 
proviiling  it  with  a  delicate  gradation  of  effects  :  as  compared  with  the  figure,  it 
compelled  him  to  eliminate  anything  savouring  of  the  dramatic  or  the  theatrical 
(the  curse  of  much  Hellenistic  sculpture)  and  concentrate  all  his  import  in 
the  face.      Here  too,  he  was  simply  realising  a  tendency  which  had  been  long 


'   It  is  this  rapidity  alone  which  saves  tlicse  of  men,  who  were  never  rcprcsentril  in  any  other 

and  otiier  '  realists '  from  the  reproach  Hung  hy  way,  and  on  all  of  them  we  find  the  same  square 

Leighton  at  (Jermaii  painters  like  Denner   and  pose  as  upon  the  original  Herms,  representing 

Seibold,    '  The  man,  who  can  cheerfully  devote  mythological  creations.     The  froe   pose,  there- 

absorljing  care  through  countless  hours  to  the  fore,  of  many  of  our  Herms  does  not  contradict 

minute  rendering  of  an  undelightful  network  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text.    Similarly 

pock-marks  and  pimples,  has  no  emotions   to  I  would  exjilain  apparent  Hellenistic  busts  like 

communicate  to  you  that  you  are  anxious  to  those  from  Herculaneum  at  Xapks  as  merely 

share.'  mutilated   statues:    the    expressions   on    these 

-  The  majority,  perhaps,  of  the  Herms  scat-  faces   seem  to    my  eye   absolutely   to   demand 

t«red  about  our  museums  are  simply  truncated  monumental  full  figures.     The  whole  question 

statues  ;   sometimes    when    wc    have    both    the  is  rai.sed  again  by  the  proceduie  of  the  lUilian 

figure  and  the  Herm  left,  e.(j.,  the  Anakrcons  sculptors  of    the    15th   century,    who  allected 

mid  the  Demosthene.s,  this  can  be  demonstrated,  a  new  type  of  shoulder  bust, 

ill   other  ca.ses,   e.g.,   the  Perikles,   it  may  be  '  Borrowed  from  one  whose  authority   will 

rea.sonably  inferred,  as  the  Kresilas  inscrijition  be  universally  rccogni.sed — Adolf  llildebrand, 

leaves  the  question  still  open.   The  Kosmetai  at  Oas  rroblcm  dcr  Form,   Strussburg,    1893,    p. 

Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  oH'er  a  row  of  portraits  23,  foil. 
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in  process  J  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  portraits,  that  of  (laiiis  Septumius,  at 
Copenliagen,  shows  a  form  which  is  nearly  identical,  but  this  work  is  enclosed 
in  a  frame,  and  the  form  has  no  aesthetic  sigm'Hcancc  ;  the  Berlin  '  Marcellus,' 
the  '  Clytie,'  and  a  new  Theran  bust  ^  on  the  other  hand,  show  how  far  his 
immediate  predecessors,  both  in  east  and  west,  had  travelled  in  this  direction. 
And  here  too,  therefore,  the  Flavian's  merit  lies  not  in  a  creation  ah  ovo  but 
in  the  extension  which  he  gave  to  the  tentative  efforts  of  others,  and  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  applied  his  extension. 

In  these  busts  then  there  are  features  which  are  of  Italian  rather  than 
of  Greek  origin  ;  but  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  and  of  inscriptions 
makes  it  certain  that  the  sculptors  themselves  were  Greek  by  race.  And  in 
the  nice  balance  maintained  between  the  Italian  data  and  the  Greek  taste 
it  is  not  fanciful,  perhaps,  to  recognise  the  same  architectonic  genius  which 
enabled  the  Hellenes  six  centuries  before  to  borrow  and  reclothe,  yet  more 
splendidly,  alien  elements  from  the  further  East.  Kekule  speaks  justly  of  the 
unpretending  character  of  many  Koman  portraits,  which  continued  side  by 
side  with  the  more  ambitious  and  rhetorical  court  sculpture.  In  these  Flavian 
portraits  we  find  a  very  definite  return  to  the  simple  unpretentious  manner, 
but  a  return  made  by  men  gifted  with  a  finer,  subtler  taste  and  more 
brilliant  execution  and  keener  humour  and  nimbler  interpretation,  than  was 
ever  possessed  by  the  earlier  Republicans,  The  steps  in  this  evolution 
become  very  clear,  if  we  adopt  the  position  of  Wickhoff.  Augustan  Rome 
he  would  have  us  envisage  as  the  last  Hellenistic  centre,  the  successor  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  and  Pergamon  :  to  this  then  we  owe  the  refinement 
and  brilliance  and  artifice  of  our  Flavian  sculptors.  Those  other  elements, 
fidelity  and  unpretending  truth,  which  were  the  single  spring  of  the  Re- 
publican age,  flowed  on  steadily  beneath  and  through  the  ripples  of  Augustan 
Hellenism  ;  under  the  Flavians  they  rise-  to  the  surface  in  tremendous 
volume,  for  they  belong  to  the  inmost  being  of  that  western  spirit  which  has 
ever  in  its  higher  developments  insisted  more  on  the  Many  than  on  the  One, 
in  art,  literature,  politics,  and  religion.  Italian  art  was  in  this  sense  a  true 
renaissance,  a  second  cfflorescense  of  pride  and  delight  in  the  individual,  and 
therefore  it  comes  that  from  so  many  aspects  we  might  compare  these 
portraits   with   the    Florentine  portraits.^       We   have  nothing,  alas  !    to  set 


^  Apropos  of  the  busts  of  the  Hatciii,  Benn-  urge  that  there  is  a  very  piactical  i eason   for 

dorf   and  Schone    (op.    cit.,    p.    209),    remark  tlieliollowing  of  the  bust :  if  it  was  to  restupon 

'  Ihre  ganzc  aiisserc   Form  schon  weist  darauf  a  .small  ha.sis  with  a  yet  smaller  tablet,  it  was 

hin,  dass  sie  urspi-iiiiglich  nieht  fiir  Manner,  ab.solute]y  necessary  to  distribute  the  weight 

sondern  fiir  einen  Stolfcifuuden  ist,  der   "get-  in  thi.s  way.     The  form  of  the  tablet  and  the 

rieben  "  werden  kann.     Das  grij-ssere  oder  klei-  basis,  moreover,  are  probably  not  derived  irom 

nere  Stiick   Brust,  das  dem  Kopf  angefiigt  ist,  theVaxcn  imagines  :  it  is  surely  more  rea.sonable 

wird  diinn  gearbeitet  und  nuterhohlt,  und  in-  to  sec  the  original  form  of  the  latter  in  a  work 

wendig  bleibt  eine  Stiitze  die    zuweilen  ganz  like  the  Scptumius  (I'runn-Arndt.    No.   521), 

frei  losgearbeitet  wird.     All  diess  wiirc  in  Mar-  than   in  the  monument  of  the  Ilaterii,  which 

mor  cine  (jrvssc  und  unnbthlge  Jrlcil  gewesen,  is  at  least  two  centuries  later  ! 

hatte  man  nichtein  Interesse  daran  gehabt,  der  -  Hillervon  Gacrtringen,  Thera.  Berlin,  1899, 

Biiste  gerade  diese  traditionelleForrazugeben.'  Taf.  17,  p.  224. 

Against   this    antiquarian    deduction  I   would  ^  Especially  with  such  a  bust  as  that  attri- 
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besitlo  the  Floruntiiic  Madonnas.  And  even  tin;  purlraits,  in  which  our 
scnlptors  have  immortalised  their  patrons,  interesting  and  vigorous  .-vs  they 
are,  niay  not  stir  onr  ejithusiasm  as  do  those  Italian  men  and  women 
ot"  the  early  Renaissance.  The  spirit  ol'  tin;  Imperial  Age,  on  which  they 
throw  so  vivid  a  lit^ht,  was  more  akin  to  that  of  Italy  or  Spain  after  than 
before  the  ('atholic  Revival.  It  is  the  art  of  Vc-lastjuez  which  interests  ns 
rather  than  his  subjects;  even  Velasquez  and  Hals  were  forgotten  for  many 
decades  and  are  now  the  idols  of  the  few  rather  than  of  the  many.  The 
appeal  of  the  Flavian  is  yet  more  limited  :  he  offers  no  food  for  the  Sclnin 
geisterei  of  the  multitude,  and  we  have  not  a  sufficient  immber  of  works  to 
determine  however  faintly  the  individuality  of  various  masters  for  the  fidl 
satisfaction  of  the  few.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  generalisations 
which  arc  tantalisingly  vague  ;  but  within  these  limits  liis  appeal  is  an  honest 
and  a  true  one,  to  which  neither  artist  nor  historian  can  turn  a  deaf  car. 

J.  W.  Crowfoot. 


l)Utc(l    liy    lioili'    to    Antonio   RoHcllino  —  llali-       IJcilin,  Taf.  iv. ,  or  that  by  Mino  da  Ficsole,  ti. 
cnischr  I'ortrait-sculidurcndcs  ,n\  Jdhrhundcrls,       Taf.  xiii. 


ARISTOPHANES  AND  AGATHON. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  inquire  what  estimate  of  tlie  tragic  poet 
Agatlion  may  be  derived  from  the  plays  of  Aristoplianes ;  to  consider  how  far 
the  view  thus  inferred  can  be  confirmed  from  independent  sources  of  inforuia- 
tion  ;  and  to  toucli  Ughtly  upon  the  general  question  of  hterary  criticism  in 
Aristophanes, 

Aristophanes  possesses  so  many  higher  titles  to  fame  that  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  he  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of 
literary  critics,  and  that  to  his  poems,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the 
scholiasts,  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  certain  aspects  of  Greek  literary 
history.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  poet-critic,  he  confines  his  criticisms  almost 
entirely  to  the  poets.  But  among  these  he  refers  by  name  to  some  forty  or 
fifty, — one  or  two  of  them  epic  poets,  a  few  lyric,  a  larger  number  writers  of 
comedy,  and  a  still  larger  number  writers  of  tragedy.  Familiarity  is  apt  to 
blind  us  to  the  number,  variety,  and  brilliance — in  words,  metre,  scenes — of 
the  literary  allusions,  the  parodies  and  travesties,  found  in  all  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes  and  pervading  some  of  them  from  end  to  end  ;  but  we  have 
only  to  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  the  great  wit  of  the  ancient  to 
the  great  wit  of  the  modern  world,  and  we  see  at  once  how  vast  a  difference 
there  is  in  this  respect  between  Shakespeare  and  Aristophanes.  We  think  of 
tlie  play-scenes  in  HamUt  and  in  A  Midsummer- Nighfs  Dream,  and  of  certain 
passages  in  Loves  Lalours  Lost  and  in  As  You  Like  It.  We  may  recall,  too, 
single  lines  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  parody,  such  as  those  of  Falstaff 
in  the  First  Part  of  Kiyir/  Henry  1 V. : — 

Weep  not,  sweet  queen  ;  for  trickling  tears  are  vain  ; 
and 

For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful  queen; 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

But  on  the  whole  there  remains  a  striking  contrast  between  tlie  comparative 
rarity  of  literar}'  allusion  in  the  broadly  human  drama  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  amazing  opulence  of  fancy  and  ingenuity  shown  in  the  parodies  of 
Aristophanes. 

Of  the  use  of  parody  as  a  means — indirect  but  effective — of  literary 
criticism  we  find  a  good  example,  at  the  expense  of  Agathon,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  TiLcsviophoriazusae.     Before  Agathon  himself  appears,  his  retainer, 
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who  luis  come  forward  in  order  to  offer  preliminary'  sacrifice  in  bi-lialf  of  the 
poet's  literary  efforts,  describes  his  method  and  echoes  his  manner  in  the 
following  anapaests : — 

0E.      €V(f>r}fin<;  Tra?  etrTcu  \a6<i, 

(TTOfxa  (TVyKXrjtrai;'    eTriSrjuet  yap 

Oia(TO<;  MovaMv  evBov  fieXdBpwv 

TO)v  hecnroavvwv  fieXoiroLMv. 

6^6X0)  Se  irvoa'i  vi]V€fio<i  aldtjp, 

KVfia  Se  TTOVTOV  fiT)  KeXaSetTQ) 

yXavKov    MN.   ^ofi^ci^.      ET.   criya.      MN.  rt'  Xeyei  ; 

©E.        TTTrjVMV  T€  yivT)   KaTaKOlfjid(X0CO, 

drjpMV  T  dyptcov  TroSe?  vXoZpofioiv 
fJLrj  Xvecr0(ov.      MN.   ^o/x^aXo^ofjb^d^. 
©E.      /jieXXec  yap  6  KaXXieirrjf;  ' Kyddcov 
irpofjbo';  rifj,€T€po<; 

8pv6xov<;  Tidevat  Spd/xaTO<i  dp'y^dt;. 
KdfjLTTTei  Se  v€a<;  dyjrtSa';  cttcov, 
ra  he  ropvevei,  ra  Se  KoXXofxeXel, 
Kal  yvwfiOTVirei  KavTovo/nd^ei 
Kal  Kr^po-^vrel  Kal  yoyyvXXei 
Kal  '^oavevei. 

Thesm.  39-56. 

Ret.      In  reverent  silence  be  all  folk  stilled, 
Tied  be  each  tongue  ; 
For  my  lord's  halls,  haunt  of  the  Muses,  are  thrilled 

By  the  spell  of  their  song. 
Let  the  windless  welkin  refrain  its  breathing. 
Let  the  azure  sea  roll  slumbrous-seething 
Hush-hushing  along ! 
Mnes.  My  eye  !     Eur.  S — sh  !     Mnes.  What  is  the  game  he's  a  startin'  ? 
Ret.      Let  sleep  all  pinions  of  winged  things  cumber, 
Let  the  forest-prowlers  be  bound  by  slumber 
As  in  fetters  strong  ! 
Mnes.  Oh  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin  ! 

Ret.      For  mellifluous  Agathon,  chief  of  our  choir, 

On  his  dockyard-stocks  will  have  presently  got 
The  keel  of  a  drama,  a  dream  of  the  lyre ! 
He  is  bending  words  to  the  shape  of  a  tyre  : 

He  has  some  on  the  lathe,  some  clamped  and  cemented, 
Maxims  minted,  and  terms  invented. 
Models  in  wax,  and  moulds  indented, 

And  castings  fused  in  his  melting-pot. ^ 

^  For  this  verse  translation,  as  well  a.-*  for  those  which  follow    I  am  imjehteil  to  th»»  kindness 
pf  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Way. 
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Thus  does  his  body-servant,  a  chiso  observer,  depict  the  imhistry  with  which 
Agathon,  concentrating  in  himself  tlie  skill  not  of  one  craftsman  but  of  many, 
polishes  and  refines  his  compositions. 

In  these  lyrics,  as  in  those  which  Agathou  himself  picsently  {Thi-sm. 
101-129)  interchanges  with  the  Chorus,  a  marked  feature  is  the  elaborate 
repetition  both  of  vowels  and  of  consonants.  The  general  effect  produced 
on  the  mind  of  the  rude  old-fashioned  critic  Mnesilochus  is  indicated  by  his 
comic  ejaculations  jBofx^d^  and  ^ofi^aXo^ofx/Bd^,  and  further  by  liis  apt 
simile  of  the  ant's  mazy  paths  and  his  express  references  to  the  efteminacy 
and  voluptuousness  incident  to  poetry  of  this  description.^ 

It  so  happens  that  the  fragments  of  Agathon's  own  poetry — some  thirty 
in  number — preserveil  by  Aristotle,  Athenaeus,  Stobaeus  and  others,  furnish 
evidence  by  which  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  test  the  justice  of  Aristophanes' 
criticisms  on  the  method  of  Agathon  and  its  results.  At  this  point  it  will 
be  convenient  to  draw  solely  from  Aristotle,  who  quotes  the  following 
lines  : — 

Td')(^  av  Tt?  €lKo<i  auTO  tout'  etvai  Xejoc, 
^poTolat  TToWa  rvy^dveiv  ovk  eiKora. 

{Rhet.  ii.  24  cp.  Pud.  win.  (I,  xxv.  17). 

This,  one  may  say,  is  most  to  be  expectetl, 
That  man's  lot  still  will  be  the  unexpected. 


KaX  fJLTjv  TO,  fiiv  ye  rfj  Te-^vrj  irpdacreiv,  to.  8e 
rjfiiv  dvdyKT]  Koi  TV)(r]  Trpoayiyverai. 

Our  lives  by  will  and  skill  in  part  we  mould. 
Yet  more  by  fate  and  fortimo  are  controlled. 


Bhet.  ii.  19. 


Te')^vr)  TV'yrjv  ecrTcp^e  koi  Tvyr}  Te-^viqv. 

Eth.  AHc.  vi. 
Skill  is  in  love  with  luck,  and  luck  with  skill. 


fiovov  yap  avTov  Kai  aeo<i  aTepiaKerai, 
(lyevrjra  Troielv  ciacr'  av  r}  TreTrpayp-era. 

One  only  thing  is  even  to  God  denied, 
To  undo  things  done,  to  set  the  past  aside. 


mh.  Nic.  vi.  2. 


(^avXoi  ^poTMv  yap  tou  irovelv  i)a<r(oixevoi 
Oavelv  epoicnv. 

Eth.  End.  iii.  1. 
Base  are  the  slaves  who,  fainting  in  life's  toil, 
Desire  to  die. 


'  fiipfJ-VKos  OTpairous,  fj  ti  Siafxivvpfrat  ;  «aJ  navSa\un6i',  war    tfxov  7'  aKpou/ufvov 

T/irsin.  100.  Oirh  tjjv  fS^jai'  outtjj'  i'7r^A9f  ydp-yaXos. 
is  r]Su  rh  fif\»s,  Si  irSrviai  rfvirvWiSa,  ibul.  130-133. 

KOi  dr)Kvipt(ii>Sfs  Kul  KarfyXuiTTtff/xtvoi' 
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These  verses  seem  to  show  thai  Aristoj)haii(  s  was  not  I'ar  IVoni  the  mark 
when,  in  the  passa<^e  already  (juotod,  he  referred  Ut  A^atlion'a  taste  for  the 
forging  of  maxims.  And  tlu;  balanced  and  antithetical  form  whicli  must  of 
the  lines  assumi;  points  to  the  relevancy  of  such  parodies  as: — 

(i)  irpea^v  Trp^a^v,  rou  (f)0ui>ou  fiu'  rov  yfroyoi^ 
rjKovcra,  ttjv  K  uX'yijcrii'  ov  7rap€(T)(^()fii]v. 

The  am.  Ufi. 
Old  man,  old  man,  I  have  heard  thy  censure  hurled 
At  envy,  but  its  ])an,<^s  I  have  not  })roved. 

Ta?  av/ji,(})opa<i  yap  ov-yl  rot<i  Te)(^ini<Tfj,aaii> 
(fyepeiv  SiKaiov  dWa  toi<;  Tradrjfiaaiv. 

ihii/.  108. 
Duty  commands  that  not  with  craft's  evasions 
We  meet  misfortunes,  but  with  suffering  patience. 

By  such  parodies  as  these  Aristophanes  clearly  implies  that  Agathon's 
poetry  was  infected  with  the  rhetorical  spirit  of  the  time.  And  of  his 
susceptibility  to  rhetorical  influences  some  confirmation  is  supplied  by  Plato 
m  the  Protagoras  (.315  K),  where  Agathon  is  represented  as  paying  a  visit  to 
Prodicus,  and  in  the  Symposium,  where  his  speech  in  praise  of  Love 
is  made  to  conclude  with  the  following  passage :  '  This  is  he  who 
empties  men  of  disaffection  and  fills  them  with  affection,  who  makes 
them  to  meet  together  at  banquets  such  as  these :  in  sacrifices,  feasts, 
dances,  he  is  our  lord — who  sends  courtesy  and  sends  away  discourtesy,  who 
gives  kindness  ever  and  never  gives  unkindness  ;  the  friend  of  the  good,  the 
wonder  of  the  wise,  the  amazement  of  the  gods ;  desired  by  those  who  have 
no  part  in  him,  and  precious  to  those  who  have  the  better  part  in  him  ; 
parent  of  delicacy,  luxury,  desire,  fondness,  softness,  grace;  regardful  of  the 
good,  regardless  of  the  evil  :  in  every  word,  work,  wish,  fear — saviour,  pilot, 
comrade,  helper;  glory  of  gods  and  men,  leader  best  and  brightest :  in  whose 
footsteps  let  every  man  follow,  sweetly  singing  in  his  honour  and  joining  in 
that  sweet  strain  with  which  love  charms  the  souls  of  gods  and  men.'  ^  In 
these  words  Socrates,  with  an  ironical  show  of  terror,  at  once  perceives  the 
influence  of  Gorgias,  the  traces  of  which  are  indeed  not  far  to  seek.^ 

^    Plat.  Symp.   197  C,  D,  E  :    oItos   5e  rifius  Oeoii'  ical  avSpuirmv  KSff^os,  vytfj-wv  KaWiffros  ku) 

kKKoTpi6Tr\Tos  fxev  k€vo7,   o«k€i<{tijtos  Se  irKripo'i,  Uptaros,    f   XP^  f-rreadai  navra  Hvipa  4(pvfivovvTa 

ras  TOidaSe  ^vvSSovs  /u€t'  aWifKajv  irdaai  riBfls  kuKus,    Ka\jjs  tf'Sris  utrfxovra,    %v  aSfi   6f\ywv 

^vvifvai,   (V  (opTa7s,  fv  xopols,    iv  duaiats  ytyvo-  TriuTtav  Otwy  it   /col   avQpdiituv  vdrifia.      .lowi'tl  s 

ixfvos  T]yffjiU)v    ■Kpa6Tr)Ta  fxkv  izopi^uv,   aypi6Tr)Ta  translation  i.s  given  in  the  text. 
5'  t'lopifaif     <pi\6nwpos    eiififveias,    HSwpos    Svff-  ^  I'lat.   Syjiip.   198  C:    Kal  ydp  fif  ropylov  & 

fitveias-   tKfus   ayaOois,    eearhs  (To<po7s,    ayaffrhs  \iyoi     av(fi.invr}(TK(v,      Sxnf      aTtx*"^*    '"^     tok 

9eoiy   Cv^^uThi  a/MoipOii,  KT-nrhs  fvixoipniv  Tpv(pTis,  'O/xiipov   iir(w6vet}-    i<poPovfiriv  fii)  fiot  rtKfvrwv  i 

a&p6TTi)Tos,  x^'S^s,  xap'^a"',  IfJ^fpov,  trSdov  irariip,  'AydOuv  Topyiov  K((paK^v  itivov  Ktytiv  iv  t(J>  \6ycp 

firtfifKiis    ayaduv,    afifK^s    KaKuv     iv    ■n6v<f,    iv  M  rhv    i/nhv    K6yov   irfVi|/or    avriv    fit    Ai'doi'    tt) 

<p6&Cf),   iv  ■n6d(f>,    4v  \6ycp  Kv^(pvi)TT\s,  eTTi/SaTrjj,  o<^a>»'ta  iroi^irfif. 
trapaffTdrrfs  re  koI  trcor^p  ApiffTos,   ^v/j.TrdvTa>v  re 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  some  of  Agathon's  own  fragments,  as 
preserved  by  Aristotle,  betray  the  same  rhetorical  tendencies.  In  iambics 
further  confirmation  and  illustration  will  be  furnished  by  the  two  following 
pairs  of  lines  which  Athenaeus  quotes  from  Agathon  : — 

€1  fJ,€V  (f>paact)  Tu\y]0t<i.  ov-yj.  a   eixppavo)' 
el  3'  iv(f)pavcii)  Ti  a',  ov-^i  TuX-qde^  (f>pda(o. 

Athen.  Dcipnoso'ph.  V.  p.  211  E. 

If  I  speak  truth,  I  shall  not  please  you  well, 
If  I  must  please  you,  truth  I  shall  not  tell. 

TO  fiev  TTupepyov  epyov  &)9  TrocovfieOa, 
TO  8'  epyov  o)?  irdpepyov  eKirovovixeOa. 

ibid  V.  p.  185  A. 

Our  bywork  as  life's  serious  work  we  take. 
And  bywork  of  life's  serious  work  we  make. 

In  these  two  last  lines  can  be  detected  each  of  the  three  figures  of 
language  which  are  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  Gorgias,  namely 
ayif.ithesis,  parison,  and  paromoio7i ;  or  parallelism  in  sense,  form,  and  sound. 
Such  lines  are  probably  not  isolated  eccentricities,  since  we  are  expressly  told 
that  '  Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  known  to  Comedy  for  his  subtlety  of  mind 
and  elegance  of  diction,  follows  Gorgias  in  many  of  his  iambic  lines.'  ^ 

For  a  similar  example  from  the  lyrics  of  Agathon  reference  may  be  made 
to  a  disputed  passage  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  In  his  treatise  on  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  Dionysius  takes  occasion  to  criticize  Plato. 
Selecting  the  Menexenus,  of  which  he  does  not  question  the  authenticity,  he 
finds  in  it  '  antitheses  and  parisoses,  those  showy  ornaments  of  Gorgias.''^ 
And  a  little  later,  when  commenting  on  a  passage  taken  from  the  Menexenus 
(236  E),  he  says  (according  to  a  plausible  restoration  of  the  text) :  '  Here 
adverb  corresponds  to  adverb  and  verb  to  verb — t/tarw?  to  eu/xti/w?  and 
iiraivicrec  to  irapatveaei  ;  and  these  parisa  are  found  in  the  great  master  of 
expression,  Plato,  not  in  your  Licymniuses  or  your  Agathons,  who  can  write 
such  lines  as  : — 


'  Philostr.    Fit.  Soph.  i.   9,  koI  'KydOoov  5*  6  knowledge  of  the   remains  even   of  the  three 

rris  rpayciiSias  itoiijt^s,  hv  t\  Koo/jicfiBia  ffocpSv  re  gn^at  tragedians.     How  glad,  for  instance,  we 

Ka\   KaWifirrj  olSfv,   iroWaxov  rwv  la/u.^cDU  yop-  sliould  be  to  have  a  final  determination  of  the 

yii^fi. — The  fragments  of  Agathon  arc  in  some  authorship  of  that  line  about  the  wisdom  of 

ways  the  best  and  most  impartial  authority  of  tyrants  being  derived  from  converse  with  the 

all.     But  (1)  they  are  few  and  short,   (2)  they  wise,  which  Plato  in  the  Hepuhlic  (viii.  568  A) 

may  owe  their  preservation  rather  to  their  pe-  ascribes  to  Euripides,  but  which  later  authorities 

culiarities  than  to  their  representative  character  (and  most  modern  editors)  assign  to  the  Locrian 

(hence  ihe  importance  of  collateral  testimony  y/yaa:;  of  Sophocles. 

such  as  that  just  quoted),   (3)  they  are,  in  some  ^    Djonys.    Hal.    de    adinir.    vi    dicendi   in 

cases,   of  doubtful  ascription.     Examined  from  Dcniosth.    1033    R:     to   eearpiKo.    to    Vopyltia 

the  i)oint  of  view  last  mentioned,  they  remind  {ffx■i\^'■a^^o■)■  ■  ras  avndffffis  Ka\   ras   -rrapiaaxTfis 

us  of  the  many  uncertainties  which  attend  our  \4yw. 
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vofiiato  ;   TTodov  tj  yio-ydov  irpairihtav  ;  '  ' 

Rt!viewing  the  evidence  thus  far  presci)te«l,  we  may  lairly  ilaini  tliaf  the 
literary  estimate  of  Agathon  im1icatc«l  in  tlie  Tfusiuujthdiiariisiie  hy  the 
allusive  metliod  of  parody  receives  consi*!<>rable  coniirmatioii  from  tlie 
surviving  fragments  and  from  other  sourct's.  And  if  we  are  tem|)t('d  to 
think  that  Aristophanes  makes  too  much  of  the  subject  of  style,  we  sliould  at 
least  remember  Agathon's  own  view  as  expresse<l  in  the  familiar  and  prohablv 
gemiine  story  t<jld  by  Aelian.  When  a  well-meaning  critic  proposed  to  prune 
away  the  antitheses  which  abounded  in  his  phiys,  Agatiion  replied  :  '  Why, 
my  good  sir,  you  fail  to  see  that  you  would  l>o  robbing  Agathon  of  all  the 
Agathon  ! '  - 

We  have  next  to  inipiire  how  far  the  (fired  judgment — for  there  seems 
to  be  a  direct  judgment — pronounced  by  Aristophanes  himself  in  another 
play  confirms  or  corrects  the  impression  produced  in  the  Thismop/ioridzusac 
by  the  indirect  process  of  parody.  In  the  Frogs  it  is  sjiid  of  Agathon  that  he 
is  '  a  good  poet  and  regretted  by  his  friends.' '  This  line,  interjjreted  by 
the  aid  of  its  context,  will  be  seen  presently  to  possess  considerable  impor- 
tance. But  even  as  an  isolated  line  it  deserves  attention.  Some  of  Aristo- 
phanes' single  lines  are  among  his  most  descriptive.*  His  thumb-nail 
sketches  are  sometimes  better  than  his  full-length  portraits,  in  which 
obvious  caricature  often  takes  the  place  of  the  minute  characterisation  we 
should  expect  in  a  modern  comedy.  It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the 
line  here  in  question  cannot  be  proved  to  convey  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes 
liimself  This  is  true;  and  yet  the  personal  touch — '  regretted  by  his  friends  ' 
— affords  a  presu"  ption  that  Aristophanes  is  here,  to  some  extent,  speaking 
for  himself  It  may  still  be  objected  that  this  personal  touch  itself  deprives 
the  first  half  of  the  line  of  all  critical  value,  since  it  points  to  the  partiality  of 
Aristophanes,  who  in  the  interval  of  six  years  between  the  production  of  the 
ThesnKqyhoriazusae  (411  B.C.)  and  of  the  Frogs  (405  B.C.)  may  have  had  his 
feelings  stirred  by  the  prolonged  absence  in  Macedonia,  or  possibly  the  death, 
of  Agathon.^  In  this  objection  there  is  evident  force,  and  it  therefore  needs 
consideration  in  some  detail  and  with  special  reference  to  Plato's  account  of 
Agathon.     We  must  consider  the  poet's  personal  qualities. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Agathon  as  he  appears  in 

'  ibid.    1035  R  :    oIkovv   4irippr]fia  ixippfifiari  clearly  intended  to  imply  rh  aya66v. 

avrnrapoLKenai  (col  ^Tj^ari  pfjfxa,  rh  fiiv  iKCwis  t^  '    lian.    84,    ayaOhi   »o«T)T)jr   Koi    irodtifhs    to7s 

(v/xtvwi,  T9?  5'  iiraivtffei  rh  irapaivfffft,  Kol  rairra  ^iAois. 

TCL  irdpiaa  ou  AtKUfiviol   elcriv  ovS'   ' AydOupfi  ol  *  Such  Hues  as  : — 

Ktyovra    ^  lifipiv    ^   af   Kvirpiv  vofiiau ;  ir60ov  t/  fUKK6s  ya /laicos  ovros  a\K' iirav  Ka.K6v. 

fx&x^ov  irpa-KiSuy ;'    oW'   l>  Zain6vios  fpfii\vtvaai  Arh.  909. 

nA.aToii'.     The  words  in  inverted  commas  are  an  4  8"  tCgoKot  /liy  ifBai'  fC/Ko\os  5'  fxti. 

attempted  restoration  l)y  Weil.  Jian.   82. 

-    Ael.     Far.    Hist.    xiv.    13  :    aWa   ov   yt,  *  The  anihignons    expre.ssion    i.s    is  fianipoiv 

yivvaU,    XfK-ndas  afavrbv  rhv   'AydOwva  ix  toZ  tvwxi'^  (llan.  85),  which   in  any  case  si-enis  to 

'Ayiewvos    a<pavlCuv,    where    rhv  'AyiOuva    is  glance  at  the  convivial  disposition  ol  Agathon. 
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Plato  is  his  great  beauty  of  person  ;  and  in  his  tributes  to  tliis,  Plato  is 
followed  by  later  writers.^  To  Plato  he  is  also  the  young  man  of  promise,  the 
modest  victor  with  his  first  tragedy,  the  gracious  and  considerate  host.^ 
Happy  in  the  goods  of  fortune  as  well  as  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  he  can  indulge 
his  kindly  instincts  to  the  full.  That  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  is  clear  not 
only  from  the  Sympasinm  but  also  from  the  burles([ue  description  in  the 
Tkesmfyphoriaziisae  of  the  state  he  kept  and  of  the  capacities  of  that  wardrobe 
which  could  answer  the  exacting  demands  of  his  theory  of  the  inner  unity  of 
dress  and  drama.^  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  as  a  rich  man  he  is  writing  from 
personal  experience  in  the  three  short  fragments,  preserved  by  Stobaeus, 
which  denounce  envy  : — 

6Xoi0'  6  Tot?  e^ovai  rayaOa  (f)Oov(ov. 

Stob.,  Flor.,  38,  7. 
Perish  the  man  who  envies  others'  weal. 


(TO(f>ia<;  (f)0ovrjcrai  fxaWov  rj  ttXovtov  koXov. 

Nobler  is  envy  of  wisdom  than  of  wealth. 

ovK  rjv  av  avOpcoTTOKTiv  iv  j^ltp  (f>06vo<;, 
el  TTai'Te?  ^fiev  i^  Xaov  Tre^u/core?. 

Never  would  envy  haunt  the  lives  of  men, 
If  all  men's  birthright  were  equality. 


ibid:  38,  23. 


ihitl.  38,  12. 


From  everything  we  hear  it  seems  evident  that  Agathon  was  the  kind  of 
man  his  friends  would  have  ample  reason  to  regret,  and  that  in  their  o])inion 
of  his  plays  the  personal  estimate  may  have  coloured  the  poetical  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  line  found 
in  the  Frogs,  was  much  influenced  (in  retrospect)  by  the  charm  of  an  amiable 
and  attractive  nature,  and  by  that  beauty  both  of  body  and  of  mind  which 
appealed  almost  irresistibly  to  the  Greeks.* 

Another  clue,  of  a  very  different  nature,  to  the  attitude  of  Aristophanes 
may  be  found  in  the  points  of  contact  between  Agathon  and  Euripides.  In 
the  Thesmophoriazusae  Euripides  is  made  to  regard  Agathon — '  the  famous 
Agathon,'  as  he  calls  him — as  his  true  and  only  representative,  '  You  alone 
can  speak  in  a  manner  worthy  of  me,'  as  he  puts  it.^  And  Aristophanes 
seems  further  to  associate  Euripides  and  Agathon,  and  Socrates  as  well,  in  a 
common  ridicule  when  he  employs  similar  stage-devices  in  presenting  them 


^    Plat.  Symp.  175  E,  198  A  ;  Protag.  315  D.  robes  about  him  and  in  the  .sun's  genial  glow. 

In  later  writers,    it  Ka\hs  'AydOwp  has  become  *  Cp.   Plat.  Protag.   315  D,   vtov  ri  fri  jxttpa- 

alniost  a  stereotyped  phrase.  kiov,     its   (xiv   iyc^fjiui,    Ka\6v   rt    KayaOhv    t^v 

^  The  dramatic   date   of   the   Symposium   is  <pvaiv,   tV  5'  oZy  IStav  Tiafv  Ka\6s.— For   An- 

416  B.C.,   when  Agathon  won  his   first   tragic  tiphon's  tribute  to  Agathon,   reference  may  be 

victory.     He  may  have  been  about  thirty  at  the  made  to  Aristot.  Etidemian  Ethics  iii.  5. 

time.  '   T/i-csm.   29,  tvOiZ'   ^AydOuiv  &  Kkavhs  oIkSiv 

^  Aristoph.    Thesm.  148  ff.     In  the   Thcsmo-  Tvyx<ivfi  \  ft  rpayci>Sovot6<!.     ibid.  187,  fioyos  yiip 

fhoriazusae  Agathon  composes  witli  his  singing  h.v  Kf^tias  a^iws  ifiuv. 
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to  the  spectators'  view  ami  when  he  provides  each  of  them  with  a  follower 
whose  devotion  is  excessive  and  ought  to  be  embarrassing.*  In  the  sanie  way 
the  description  faheady  quoted  from  the  ThrtniKqihonnzunde)  of  Agathon's 
methoil  of  working  may  be  compared  with  wliat  is  said  lat<'r  of  Euri|)ides  in 
the  Frogs?  The  music,  also,  of  the  two  poets  is  condemned  and  on  similar 
grounds  ;  and  as  far  as  Agathon  is  concerned,  Aristophanes'  criticisms  are 
illustrated  by  the  proverbial  expression  'Ayadvoviof:  avXija-if;,  and  by  the 
passage  in  which  Plutarch  states  that  Agathon  introduced  the  chromatic 
modulations  into  tragedy  for  the  first  time  when  bringing  out  his  Mysuins? 

Aristotle,  too,  seems  to  class  Agathon  with  Euripides.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  diminish  (perhaps  it  rather  enhances)  Aristotle's  respect 
for  him.  At  all  events,  where  he  criticizes  Agathon,  he  criticizes  him  with 
considerable  deference, — a  deference  which  may  also  be  implied  in  the 
number  of  his  quotations  from  him.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Poetics, 
Agathon's  name  is  mentioned  in  close  proximity  to  that  of  Euripides.  Both 
poets,  we  are  told,  err  in  their  treatment  of  the  Chorus,  to  which  Euripides 
assigns  too  subordinate  a  position,  while  with  Agathon  the  choral  songs  have 
become  mere  interludes.'*  In  the  same  chapter  it  is  stated,  with  due  respect, 
that  Agathon  sometimes  made  the  mistake  of  choosing  for  his  plays  subjects 
of  epic  rather  than  dramatic  compass.^ 

Plato  also,  in  an  indirect  way,  brings  Agathon  into  association  witli 
Euripides,  making  the  former  quote  the  latter  in  the  course  of  the  speech  he 
delivers  in  the  Symposium.^  It  is  yet  more  noteworthy  (and  here  we  must 
be  allowed  a  short  digression  which  is  more  apparent  than  real)  that  Plato 
shows  us  Aristophanes  himself  as  a  guest  at  the  table  of  Agathon,  and 
unites  host  and  guest  in  a  common  defeat — -at  the  hands  of  Socrates — before 
the  Banquet  closes.  At  the  beginning  it  is  made  clear  that  the  elegance  of 
the  young  Agathon  had  not  been  lost  on  Socrates,  who  repairs  '  fair  to  the 
home  of  the  fair '  as  he  exoresses  it;  laved  and  sandalled,  he  the  man  who 
had  marched  unshod  across  the  ice  at  Potidaea ;  later  in  the  dialogue  the 
Clouds  of  the  baldheaded  Aristophanes  is  mentioned  without  a  trace  of 
animosity ;  and  in  the  final  scene  of  all  Socrates  is  victor  over  his  former  comic 
assailant  and  victor  over  even  the  tragic  victor  of  the  day.^ 


'  Agathon  is  exhibited  by  means  of  the  iK-  proverb  ' kyadcLvioi  aC\f)ffts,   see   Lcntseh   and 

/cuK\7)^a  in  Thcsm.  96,    and  so  is  Euripides  in  Schneidowin,  Parocmiogr.  Or.  i.  p.  2. 
Ai-h.   409.     With  the  attitude  of  the  etpi-Kuv  *  Aristot.  I'ueL  xviii.  7. 

^KyiOwvos  in  the    Tfiemnophoriaziisac   may   be  *  ibid,  xviii.  5. 

compared  tliat  of  Cephisophon  as  described  in  ^    Plat.    Symp.    196    E  :    iroi    yovv   iroii/TJ^T 

/I'aw.  944,  1408,  14.53,  and  in /'m'/w.  316.  ylyvtrai,    Ktiv    Hfiovaos   jj   rh    irpiy,    ov  &v 

2  llan.  82G  : —  'Epoii  aifrjTai.     The   words  spaced  are  from  the 

tvOtv  5)j  ffrofiarovpyhi  firuv  fiaffaviffrpia  AiVittj  Sthenohoca  of  Euripides  (Fragm.  663) : — 
yKuxTff',  iveAi(rtro;u*Vrj  (pdovtpovs  Kivovaa  xaAicous,  ■woirrriiv  S'  Upa 

{>ilHara  Saio^itvri  KaTa\eirro\oyi]aet  "Epias  SiSd(TK€t,  (civ  ifiovaos  jJ  r^i  xpiy. 

ir\(vn6va>v  iro\vv  irdfov.  ^   Fht.  Symp.  176  A  :   XfXovnivov  t«    koX   tols 

^  riut.  Qiiacst.  C'onviv.  645  E  :  KaTnyopwv  rod  fiXavTas  vwoSfSffifvoy,  &  iKtlvoi  oKiyaKu  i-woiti  .. 

Ka\ov  'A7<iSai»'os,  t>v  irpurov  fis  rpayipiiay  ^aa\v  ...ravra    5^     iKaWwwtffiinTiv,     7co    Ka\hi    wapa 

ififiaKuy  koI  vwotii^ai  rh  xp«'M«t«k<J»'.     For  the  KaXhy  iu.     ibid.  221  H  :  f^fira  ffioiyt  «««{«««,  i 
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It  will  be  romeinbcrcil  that  when  the  narrator  Aristodeinus  was  rouscil 
towards  daybreak  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  he  found  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  either  asleep  or  gone,  except  Agathon  and  Aristophanes  and 
Socrates,  who  were  still  awake,  they  ami  only  they,  and  were  drinking  out  of 
a  great  goblet  passed  from  han<l  to  hand.  Socrates  was  conversing  with  his 
two  companions.  The  whole  of  their  discourse  Aristodemus  could  not 
remember,  for  he  had  not  been  present  from  the  beginning  and  he  was  still  a 
little  drowsy.  The  main  point,  however,  w.'is,  he  said,  that  Socrates  was 
forcing  the  others  to  admit  that  skill  in  writing  comedy  and  skill  in  writing 
tragedy  went  together,  and  that  the  artistic  writer  of  tragedy  was  a  writer  of 
comedy  also.  To  this  they  nodded  their  assent,  under  constraint  and  scarcely 
following  the  argument,  and  first  of  all  Aristophanes  fell  asleep,  and  then,  as 
day  was  dawning,  Agathon  the  host.  Socrates  himself,  having  outwatched 
them,  rose  and  departed  ;  and  after  reaching  the  Lyceum  he  took  a  bath,  and 
spent  that  day  like  any  other,  and  when  it  was  over  went  home  towards 
evening  to  rest.^ 

In  this  scene,  so  strangely  full  of  imaginative  truth,  the  chief  interest 
for  Plato  manifestly  lies  in  the  final  victory  of  Socrates  as  he  issues  forth  to 
study  the  tragi-comedy  of  life  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  to  anticipate 
perhaps  in  his  thoughts  a  time  when  a  poet  like  our  own  Shakespeare, 
moving  freely  among  all  men,  should  prove  himself  not  only  a  supreme  artist 
in  tragedy  but  a  writer  of  comedy  also.  Of  hardly  less  interest,  however,  is 
it  to  conjecture  how  this  thesis  of  Socrates  would,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
have  been  received  by  Aristophanes  and  by  Agathon,  Aristophanes  would 
assuredly  have  opposed  to  the  uttermost  any  suggestion,  if  such  he  had 
suspected,  that  tragedy  should  trespass  on  the  domain  of  comedy.  Of 
Agathon  we  cannot  speak  so  positively :  at  one  time  scholars  used,  but 
without  sufficient  evidence,  to  hold  the  view  that  he  had  himself  written 
comedies  as  well  as  tragedies.  All  we  can  safely  say  is  thit  he  was  at  one 
with  Euripides  in  overstepping  the  traditional  limits  of  the  art  of  tragedy. 
He  had,  in  fact,  in  his  remarkable  experiment  the  Flotoer  gone  so  far  as  to 
discard  the  received  legends  which  were  the  recognized  subjects  of  tragedy 
and  to  employ  fictitious  names  and  fictitious  incidents.^ 

It  has  seemed  woith  while  thus  to  dwell  at  some  lengtli  upon  the  con- 
nexion between  Agathon  and  Euripides  because  of  the  presumption  it  creates 
that  if  Aristophanes  was  drawn  towards  Agathon  by  pers<jnal  regard,  he  was 
also  repelled  from  him  by  artistic  dislike.  We  feel  sure  that  he  could  not  at 
any  time  have  said  anything  good  of  Euripides,  for  in  regard  to  him  he 
contradicts  the  princely  maxim  'I  war  not  with  the  dead.'  His  power  he 
clearly  recognized,  but  he  did  all  that  mockery  could  do  to  destroy  it. 
Towards  Agathon  his  attitude  appears  to  have  been  sompwli  it  different.     His 


'Api<rT6(pai'fs,    rh    crhu    55)    tovto,    koI    fVf?    Sia-  xapa$d\Kfis, 

■Kopfvtcrdai    Sirirep    koX    evOaSt,    fipey&vifityos  Koi  KaytrrodriTos   (ca«o  iroA\'    avf'x*'   Ka<p'   rjixiv   affx- 

rixpdaXfiw    -rrapa^iWaP,       < 'p.    Aristoph.    Nub.  rorpoTutrfti. 

362  :—  1  Plat.  Symp.  223  C,  D. 

on    0ftvdift   r'    4y    raiaiv   A5oTj    koL    riL<pBaXfi.u  '  Aristot.  Poet.  ix.  7,  8. 
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lik'iaiy  i.iiMi-  ii«  ies  la;  rc<^!irtU;«l  .is  iniKcliicvous  ;  Imt  Agiitlioii  liimsolC  w;us  not, 
the  prime  otfeiider,  he  was  also  (so  tlic  plot  of  tho  Thrnvurphirimanac, 
liviinorously  siii^i^osts)  a  follower  capable  of  revolt,  lie  was  still  further  a  good 
host  and  a  <^oo  I  friend.  Artistic  aversion  beiiii^  thus  moderated  by  personal 
liking,  there  is  paid  to  him,  when  his  absence  had  made  itself  felt,  a  vague, 
tepid,  and  probably  punning  compliment  to  the  ert'ect  that  he  is  'a good  poet.' 
If  the  words  stoo<l  alone,  one  might  well  think  that  the  eulogy  was  too 
e(iuivocal  to  be  of  any  value.  The  line  as  a  whole,  interesting  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  might  seem  to  imply  no  more  than  that  Aristophanes  could 
have  better  spared  a  better  j)oet. 

But  a  reference  to  th«  context  and  a  comparison  of  other  plays  will  show 
that   Agathon  is    clearly  regarded   by   Aristophanes  as  a  poet  possessing  a 
position  and  an  importance  of  his  own.     The  point   to  be   observed   is  that, 
whatever  his  prejudgments  and  whatever  the  means  he  employs  in  order  to 
excite  ridicule,  Aristophanes  does  really,  whether   willingly  or  unwillingly, 
leave  the  right  sense  of  proportion  upon  the  mind.     After  all,  he  is  not  only 
a  dramatist,  satirist,   caricaturist ;  he   is  a   poet  of    insight  and   of    genius. 
And  as  modern  interpreters  we  can  liave  little  doubt  that  he  ranked  Agathon 
next  to  the  three  great  tragedians  and  would  probably  have  placed  him  in  a 
class  apart.      The   argument  to   be   drawn  from   the    prominence    given    to 
Agathon  in  the  Tkesniophoriazusae  and  in  the  Gcri/tadcs  is  no  doubt  treacherous, 
though  it  hardly  seems  likely  in  itself  that  a  satirist   who   possesses  courage 
and  discernment  and  at  the  same  time  is  deeply  in  earnest   would    waste    his 
powers  on  men  of  little  mark.^     But  if  we  look  at  the  context  in   the  Frogs 
and  compare  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  generally,  we   shall  see   how  clearly 
Agathon  seems  to  stuiid  above  the  crowd  of  contemporary  minor  poets.     The 
position  of  lophon  is,  indeed,  left  undetermined  in   the  opening  scene  of 
the  Frogs  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  his  poetry  rings  true  when  Sophocles 
is  not  at  hand  to  aid  him  ;  but  it   is   worth   notice  that  this  poet  is  nowhere 
else  even  nahied  in  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes.-     And   it   hanlly  needs 
saying  that  Agathon  stands  on  quite  another  plane   from  those   minor  tragic 
poets  whom  Aristophanes  in  this  and  various  other   passages  dismisses   with 
some  curt  and  cutting  allusion, — the  Theognis  whose  frigidity   is   mentioned 
in   the  Thesmophoriazusae  and   wittily  indicated   in  the  Acharnians,  or  the 
Xenocles — a  member  of  the  poetic  family  of  Carcinus — who  is  so  summarily 
(iis})atched  in  the   Thesnioj^koi-iaziisae  and  the  Frogs,  or  the   Pythangelus   to 
wh(jm  in  the  latter  play  not  even  a  word  of  notice  is  vouchsafed.^      Poets  of 
this  order  belonged  to  the  band  of  innumerable  striplings,  200  yards  aluad  of 


'  The    Thesmophoriazusae  was  prodnced  in  the  line  (Fr.    vii. )  koI  wot'  'AyiOotv'  avriOfTov 
411  B.C. ;  the  lost  <?<;ri/^rfcs at  an  uncertain  date,  ^|upi>/u€'i'o»' (.so  Otto  Jahn  for  i^tvprifiivov,   corn- 
most  probably  in  407  u.c.      For  the  Gerytadr^  parin;^' Pers.  Sat.  i.  ST.     'criinina  r,-  ,\  lilnat  in 
in  relation  to  Agathon,   cp.   schol.  ad  Luciani  aiitithuti.s '). 
Rhetor.  Praec.   ap.  Cramer.   Jnecd.  iv.  p.  26P  *  Ran.  73  ff. 

20  :     'Xydewv   TpayiftSias   iroirrrvs    eis  fuiKaKia*^  '•'    Tlicsm.    170,     Ach.    138-140,    Thcsm.    169, 

ffKwrrT6fj.fvos  '\piaro<p6iV(i  rtf  Tr^pvrib^.     01   t\\v  Ban.   85,    ibid.   87.     The   names  of  [fifteen  or 

Thesmophoriazusae  there  was  a  second  edition  sixteen  of   these  minor  tragic   poota  occur   in 

(or  rather  a  second  version),  in  which  occurreJ  Aristophanes. 
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Euripides  in  loquacity,  who  write  tragedies,  who  murder  their  art,  and  who 
(in  words  parodied  from  Euripides)  are  described  as  '  song-temjUes  of  the 
swallows.'^  It  is  abundantly  clear,  even  from  Aristophanes,  that  Agathon's 
note  was  something  very  different  from  the  twitter  of  such  temple-haunting 
martlets  as  these.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  cither,  that  Agathon  was  excelled 
by  those  two  poets — Ion  of  Chios  and  Achaeus — whose  names,  in  obedience 
to  the  so-called  '  Alexandrian  canon '  of  five  tragedians,  are  usually  given 
next  to  those  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  in  the  modern  histories 
of  Greek  literature.  Achaeus  is  parodied  (without  mention)  in  three  passages 
only  of  Aristophanes,  while  Ion  is  mentioned  (laughingly)  in  one  and 
parodied  in  two  others.^  The  silence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  regard  to 
both  of  them  points  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  of  Ion  one  of  the  best  of 
the  later  Greek  literary  critics  suggests  a  low  estimate.^  Ion  would,  in  fact, 
seem  to  have  been  a  writer  who  attempted  many  varieties  of  literature  with 
fair  but  not  distinguished  success  in  every  field. 

The  many  uncertainties  which  beset  literary  problems  of  this  nature  are 
obvious.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  conclude 
that,  notwithstanding  much  seeming  divergence,  an  essential  harmony  unites 
the  views  which  are  expressed  or  implied  with  respect  to  Agathon  by  Aristo- 
phanes (in  the  Frogs  and  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae),  by  Plato,  and  by 
Aristotle.  All  our  authorities  would  apparently  agree  to  give  him  too  high  a 
place  to  be  consistent  with  his  exclusion  from  the  '  Alexandrian  canon  '  if  that 
were  regarded  as  a  strict  classification  according  to  merit.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  he  belonged  to  the  innovators  rather  than  to  the  servile 
imitators ;  he  had  a  certain  originality  about  him,  and  his  Flower  would  be 
an  interesting  discovery  were  some  of  our  energetic  explorers  to  come  across 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear  indications  in  his  own  fragments  that 
he  was  a  somewhat  artificial  and  mannered  poet,  given  to  moralising  and 
Sicelising ;  one  who,  in  the  trial  which  faces  every  artist,  was  carried,  by  his 
anxious  desire  to  repudiate  popular  standards,  into  the  opposite  error  of 
inclining  to  the  faults  of  the  coterie.^ 

In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  the  view  that,  if 
only  as  an  aid  to  the  better  understanding  of  a  great  poet,  the  general 
question  of  Literary  Criticism  (or.  Literary  Allusion)  in  Aristophanes  deserves 
a  more  systematic  treatment  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  As  no  separate 
book  upon  the  subject  exists,  there  is  no  doubt  good  reason  for  the  deficiency. 
But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  cannot  be  lack  of  matter.  Something  has 
been  already  said  to  show  this  in  the  case  of  one  poet — a  poet  not  of  the 
very  highest  rank.  A  general  imjuiry  would  range  over  a  far  wider  field.  It 
would  trace  the  history  of  Greek  dramatic  parody,  showing  tliat  all  periods  of 
Greek  literature  from  Epicharmus  to  Lucian  afford   traces  of  this  tendency. 


'  Han.  88  ff.  •*  This  weakness  of  Agathon  we  might  perliaps 

*  Vcsp.  1081,  Pax  356,  lian.  184;  Pax  835  ;       have  inferred  from  certain  stray  bints  in  the 
Ka7i.  706,  1425.  •     Symposium  {e.g.  p.  194  B,  C),  even  if  they  had 

•  '  Longinus,'  cU  Subl.  xxxiii.  5.  stood  alone. 
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It  woukl  illustrate  tiic  fact  that,  with  the  Greeks,  jj.inxly  was  no  merely 
frivolous  diversion  but  was  cultivated  as  a  fine  art.  Not  sparinjj  the  great 
and  celehrated,  but  rather  sin«(linirj  them  out  foi'  attack,  it  reminded  all  men 
that  admiration  and  reverence  should  be  sane  and  temperate,  that  raillery  is 
wholesome,  that  the  salt  of  humour  is  an  excellent  antidote  against  cor- 
ruption. Su(;h  an  iiKjuiry  would  exhibit  Aristoj)hanes  as  the  great  master  of 
parody,  and  the  more  a  master  that  he  employs  the  art  not  as  independent, 
but  as  ancillary  to  the  art  of  comedy.  His  parodies  would  be  traced, 
collected,  classified,  and  an  effort  made  to  <liscriminat»}  (where  possible) 
between  such  as  are  intended  to  convey  literary  criticism  or  satire  and  such  as 
are  simply  meant  to  amuse.  Some  account  woidd,  moreover,  be  attempted  of 
the  literary  criticism  known  to  have  been  contained  in  the  writings  of  other 
comic  poets  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes;  and  the  historic  point  of  view 
would  also  be  consulted  by  a  reference  to  the  hereditary  tragic  poets,  and  the 
minor  tragedians  generally,  whose  names  occur  in  Aristophanes  himself — men 
who  by  him  were  rated  at  their  real  worth,  though  some  of  them  h;ul 
defeated  Sophocles  or  Euripides  in  the  public  contests.  An  endeavour  would 
further  be  made,  not  indeed  to  elicit  a  complete  scheme  of  critical  doctrine 
from  a  poet  and  a  comic  poet,  but  to  bring  into  due  relief  any  indications  of 
Aristophanes'  views  with  respect  to  the  general  features  of  the  poetry  of  his 
time — passages  such  as  the  locus  classicus  (previously  mentioned)  in  the 
Froys  about  the  new  and  worthless  race  of  tragic  poets,  or  the  other  in  the 
Ihrds  as  to  the  dithyrambic  poet-impostors,  or  the  other  in  the  Wasj}s  with 
reganl  to  the  stale  devices  of  the  writers  of  comedy.^  The  Aristophanic 
criticism  of  individual  poets  would  also  be  reviewed,  and  it  would  be  shown, 
in  the  case  of  Aeschylus  (let  us  say),  what  are  the  probable  views  of 
Aristophanes  concerning  the  poetic  genius  in  general  of  Aeschylus,  and 
concerning  his  plots,  his  style,  his  prologues,  his  lyrics,  his  stage 
appliances,  his  gifts  and  powers  as  a  teacher  of  civic  virtue.  And  after  this 
endeavour  to  recover  Aristophanes'  estimate  of  both  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  Aeschylus,  the  inquiry  would  be  extended  lastly  to  his  merciless 
criticism  of  Euripides,  in  which  ridicule  reigns  everywhere  and  leaves  little 
room  for  true  appreciation. 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  refer  to  the  skill  with  which,  as  the 
assailant  of  Euripides,  Aristophanes  makes  his  point.  But  the  point  itself  is 
of  pecvdiar  and  permanent  interest  in  the  history  of  literary  art,  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  almost  as  well  from  the  less  obvious  and  hackneyed  case  of 
Agathon  as  from  that  of  Euripides  liimself.  We  have  only  to  recall  the 
words  of  Aristotle  with  reference  to  the  Flower.  '  In  Agathon's  Flovjer 
incidents  and  names  alike  are  fictitious,  and  yet  they  give  none  the  less 
pleasure.  We  must  not,  therefore,  at  all  costs  keep  to  the  received  legends, 
which  are  the  usual  subjects  of  Tragedy."^  The  words  '  give  none  the  less 
pleasure  '  and  *  at  all  costs '  mark  excellently  the  contrast  between  the  general 

1  Man.  88  (i.,  Av.  904-958,  Fesp.  57  iL 

*  Aiis1x)t.  Poetics  ix.  7,  8  (S.  H.  Butcher's  translation). 
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attitude  of  Aristotle  and  that  of  Aristophanes — between  the  wise  tolerance  of 
the  later  philosopher  and  the  fine  intolerance  of  the  contemporary  artist. 

Intolerant  Aristophanes  undoubtedly  is;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  his  very  preju<lices  are  the  prejudices  of  genius,  and  as  such  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  those  changes  in  the  old  life  of  Hellas  which  he  deplored 
but  was  unable  to  arrest. 

W.  Rhys  Roberts. 
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SITES   IN   E.   KAllIA  AND  S.   LYDIA. 

[Plate  VI.] 

As  supplementary  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  Myres  and  myself  in  this 
Journal  i -o'  -^i.  p.  188  ami  2+1)  I  here  give  the  results  of  two  short 
journeys  in  i^ja.  Karia  and  Southern  Lydia  (see  the  Map,  PI.  VI.),  made 

by  the  aid  of  funds  granted  me  by  the  Hellenic  Society. 

A. — Ancient  Sites. 

I  proceed  from  West  to  East,  starting  from  Tekkc  Kale,  the  most 
easterly  site  described  in  our  former  papers  (see  route-map,  p.  58). 

Divlin  Kale,  at  a  short  distance  from  Tekke  Kale,  is  a  tower  of  isodomous 
masonry.  It  is  situated  near  the  most  frequented  road  across  the  Mazin 
Dagh,  the  road  from  Chesme  to  the  Maeander  plain.  It  commands  no 
extensive  view  and  cannot,  like  Tekke  Kale,  have  served  as  a  beacon  station. 
The  construction  differs  from  that  of  the  beacon-stations  Tekke  Kale,  Attau- 
lusu  Kale  and  Kurundere  Kale,  the  corners  not  being  ornamented  with  that 
draft,  which  is  characteristic  of  these  and  of  the  military  masonry  of  circ. 
300  B.c.^  Divlin  Kale  is  of  earlier  date,  and  its  raison  d'itre  was  to  protect 
this  not  unimportant  line  of  road.  I  did  not  see  and  could  not  hear  of  any 
traces  of  residences  or  tombs  near  it.  It  and  Tekke  Kale  are  the  only 
ancient  fortresses  in  the  Mazin  Dagh,  with  the  exception  of  a  fortress  I  liave 
not  visited,  overlooking  the  lower  gorge  of  the  Marsyas. 

KosKiNiA.  We  had  conjectured  (Vol.  xvi.  p.  242)  that  this  town  would 
be  found  near  the  entrance  of  the  Uzan  Boghaz,  and  precisely  here  on  an 
isolated  hill  called  the  Ari  Tepe  (Wasp  Hill)  is  a  Greek  city  site 
which  meets  all  the  requirements  (Fig.  1).  The  lowest  course  of  the 
walls  is  preserved  for  a  great  part  of  their  circuit,  and  the  theatre  is  cleai-ly 
defined.  The  circular  building  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  possibly 
have  been  a  large  tumulus.  Excavation  on  the  site  would  probably  reveal 
little  more  than  is  visible,  as  it  is  much  denuded  and  the  buildings  have 
obvio\isly  served  as  a  quarry,  the  stones  of  the  theatre  having  been  apparently 
all  abstracted. 


*  E.g.  of  the  fortifications  of  Ephesus,  built  by  Lyaimachus. 
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At  tlie  village  of  Dalaman   close   by  a   weekly  bazaar  ^  is  held  ;  in  fact, 
until  the  recent  establislinieiit  of  a  cotton  factory  here,  there  was  no  village,  but 
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simply  the  booths  for  the  bazaar.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  indicative  of  im- 
portance of  tlie  site  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  that  the  large  stream 


'  I  give  a  list  of  the  weekly  bazaars  held 
now  or  formerly  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  add 
the  names  of  ancient  towns  which  are  on  the 
sites  or  near. 

i^lunday.     Aidin  (tr.vlles) — Bozdoghan. 

Monday.     Kocharli — Attcha. 

Tuesday.  Bagharasi — Dalaman  (koskinia) 
— Sail -bazar. 

Wednesday.  Sokhia  (priene) — Yeni-bazar 
(orthosia) — Presa— Akchova. 


Thursday.  Deirmenjik — Nazli  (mastaura) 
— China  (alabaxda).     Kuvakly  (isargasa). 

Friday.  Karabounar — Sultan  Hissar  (nysa) 
— Enibol  (NEAPOLls) — Ari)as  (harpasa).  Gyr- 
Oba  (alabanda). 

Saturday.  Kiosk— Kuyujak  (anineta)— 
Karpusli  (alinda). 

Bazaars  were  formerly  held  also  at  Ghibte 
and  Amasa,  in  the  Harpasus  valley. 


Fig.  1. — K08KINIA  (Ari  Tepe). 

Walls  7  feet  thick.  A.  Theatre. 

Towers  15  feet  square.  B.   Circular  Structure. 

Note. — The  outer-wall  of  the  town,  no  doubt,  continued  from  D  towards  B  or  C,  but  no 
traces  of  walls  are  now  visible.  The  outer  line  of  defence  on  the  Eastern  side  has  also  dis 
appeared. 
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which  drains  the  northern  face  of  the  Madran  Dagh  and  falls  into  the  Marsyas  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Uzan  Boghaz  (tlie  very  stream  which  Strabo  tells  us 
the  road  from  Koskinia  to  Alabanda  crosses  sixteen  times)  bears,  althoui,di  it 
does  not  pass  by  Dalaman,  the  name  of  Dalanian  Chai. 

We  need,  I  think,  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Koskinia  here,  althouglj 
epigraphical  evidence  is  wanting. 

Bargasa  {Kavakly,  Yel-Kale).  The  problem  of  the  site  of  Bargasa  is  a 
difficult  one,  which  we  in  part  stated  in  our  previous  article  {ib.  p.  197).  Wc 
have  on  the  one  hand  the  clear  and  undisputed  statement  of  Strabo  who 
places  it  near  the  Keramic  Gulf.  This  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  in  the 
Athenian  tribute-lists  of  Ylep'yaaaloi,  Pergasa  being,  it  would  seem,  another 
way  of  writing  Bargasa.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Ptolemy's  m^ap,  which  places  it  a  little  south  of  the  Maeander,  and  that  of  an 
inscription  {Ath.  Mitth.  xix.  p.  102)  which  associates  it  with  cities  of  this 
neighbourhood.  To  fortify  Ptolemy's  location  comes  the  evidence  of  the  coin 
finds.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  obtain  information  about  these.  I 
learnt  in  Smyrna  from  Mr.  Lawson  that  coins  of  Bargasa  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aidin.  In  Aidin  I  was  positively  told  that  one  coin  of 
Bargasa  had  been  found  at  Kavakly  near  Bozdoghan.  When  I  visited  Kavakly 
and  Bozdoghan  in  1897  I  obtained  no  coins  at  Kavakly  ;  but  among  a  small 
number  of  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood  which  I  acquired  at  Bozdoghan, 
were  two  of  Bargasa.  This  was  strong  evidence  (see  p.  80)  of  the  site  of 
this  city  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  only  remained  to  discover  if  there 
were  any  site  more  likely  than  Kavakly,  the  site  on  which  I  knew  that  one 
coin  of  Bargasa  had  been  found.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  any  site 
possessing  better  claims.  The  only  fortifications  at  or  near  Kavakly  are  an 
apparently  isolated  tower  of  Hellenic  masonry  and  the  high  hill-fortress  of 
Yel-Kale,  a  purely  strategical  castellum  ignohile  overlooking  the  road  which 
crosses  the  Madran  Dagh  by  the  valley  of  tlie  Dalaman  Chai.  There  are  no 
marbles  in  the  village.  It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  the  fortifications  of 
the  neighbouring  Neapolis  have,  if  they  ever  existed,  disappeared,  and  that  in 
this  country,  which  is  not  a  limestone  country,  marble  stones  have  been 
almost  all  utilised  for  lime,  so  that  at  Harpasa,  which  has  always  been 
a  large  and  important  village  with  a  bazaar,  and  is  close  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town,  there  are  no  inscriptions  and  scarcely  a  single  marble  stone. 
At  Neapolis  even,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  limestone  crops  up, 
marble  stones  are  very  rare.  Such  are  the  disqualifications  of  the  site  for 
being  that  of  an  ancient  town  of  some  importance.  Its  qualifications  are 
these.  In  the  village  there  are  a  good  many  monolithic  columns  of  the  native 
stone  (such  as  are  very  common  at  Neapolis).  The  number  of  these  testifies 
that  there  were  public  edifices  on  the  site.  Some  of  the  columns  stand  erect, 
but  not  apparently  in  situ.  Underneath  one  house  is  preserved  part  of  the 
stylobate  of  an  ancient  building.  The  whole  site  is  thickly  strewn  with 
pottery.  More  important  perhaps  are  the  tumuli  which  congregate  near  the 
village  (see  below).  Perhaps  most  important  is  the  fact  that,  within  the 
memory  of  the  elder  inhabitants,  a  weekly  bazaar  was  held  here. 
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This  evidence,  taken  together  with  the  facts  tliat  a  coin  of  Bargasa  was 
found  liere,  tliat  coins  of  Bargasa  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  site,  as  far  as  I  couhl  '  trn,  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  whicli  has  such 
claims,  induce  me  to  fix  Bargasa  at  Kavakly. 

If  we  had  only  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  knew  well  this  part  of  the 
Maeander  valley  from  his  residence  at  Nysa  and  yet  j)uts  Bargasa  on  the 
Keramicgulf,  it  would  retjuire  much  stronger  evidence  from  finds  to  place  it  at 
Kavakly  ;  but  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy  and  the  testimony  of  the 
inscription  above  mentioneil,  both  of  which  indicate  that  it  was  near  the 
lower  Maeander  valley.  The  foundation  legend  of  the  city  favours  the 
presumption  that  it  was  near  the  frontier  of  Lydia.  Bdpyaa-a  diro 
Bapydcrov  tov  vlov  Udpyrj^  koI  'IIpaAcXeft)?,  ov  ihiw^e  Ad/u,o<;  6  '0/jL<f)d\7]<i  koI 
'\.{paK\iov<i  Stephanus  s.v.  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus  the  author  of 
KapiKd.  Compare  the  foundation  legend  of  tlie  Lydian  town  'A  x  e  \  77  9  (site 
unkuowuj  :  tV't>'r  8e  XeyeaOai  utto  'AkcXov  tov  'HpaArXeoui?  Kai  MaXi'So? 
7rat8o9  BovXrjii  t»)9  Ofitpakt}^,  Stephanus  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  who 
is  also  in  all  probability  the  original  authority  for  the  Barga'Sa  legend.  It  is 
not  allowable  to  dispute  Strabo's  text.  The  city  which  he  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  Keramos  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  the  unnamed  city  near 
Oula,^  the  only  city-site  hitherto  discovered,  and  (I  am  almost  convinced)  the 
only  one  existing  (except  Karaja-hissar  Pcdasa,  see  J.H.S  xvi.  p.  192)  in  the 
district  his  phrase  would  cover.  This  may  be  the  Pergasa  of  the  Athenian 
tribute-lists,  and  Strabo  may  have  called  it  Bargasa  either  delii)erately  or  by  a 
clerical  error.  In  a  general  map  this  should  be  labelled  '  Bargasa  (Strabo)  ? '  and 
Kavakly  sliould  be  labelled  '  Bargasa  (Ptol.).'  We  must  await  inscriptions  to 
solve  the  problem  finally. 

Buzdoghan  and  Hai-dere  are  the  only  other  ancient  fortified  sites  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marsyas  and  below  Amasa  where  it  emerges  from  its  gorge. 
Neither  of  them  can  have  been  a  Hellenic  city.  At  Bozdoghan  a  summit 
above  the  modern  town  is  occupied  by  a  nearly  circular  fort  of  small 
dimensions.  The  masonry  is  not  Hellenic  but  of  earlier  style.  There  is  a 
notable  absence  of  ancient  stones  in  the  town  and  its  cemeteries.  Hai-dere 
Kale  is  much  larger  than  Bozdoghan  Kale.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis  are 
still  standing  on  the  southern  side  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  courses.  The 
masonry  is  somewhat  irregular  and  of  early  date.  It  is  certainly  a  city  site, 
but  remains  of  Hellenic  or  later  times  are  wanting.  There  is  at  least  one 
tumulus  outside  the  walls. 

Altyn-Tash'^  is  a  hill  fortress  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Latmian 
fortresses  of  Euren  and  Baghajik  {J.H.S.  xvi.  p.  211),  the  geological 
formation  being  here  the  same.  The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  of  good 
isodomous  style,  like  that  of  the  walls  of  Baghajik.  The  tumuli  are  the 
most  important  remains  (see  below). 

^  J.H.S.  xvi.  pp.  197.      The  site  was  visited  distinct, 
by  Messrs.    Hula  and   Szanto   {Bcricht,    1894,  -  Tho    name   gold-stone   is    p'rhaps    derived 

p.  34)  who  seem  to  have  missed  the  theatre,  from  finds  of  gohl  coins  on  the  spot.     Tliere  is 

wliich  I  can  state   from    memory   to   be   very  in  the  village  a  tradition  of  such  a  find. 
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On  the  high  Maamn  peak  N.W.  of  this  is  a  fortress  which  I  was  unable 
to  visit  in  1899  owing  to  a  heavy  snowfall.  Owing  to  its  position  I  suspect 
that  it  may  have  been  a  beacon-.station. 

Beirli  kale  and  Asma  kale  are  small  Hellenic  forts.  They  were  both 
residential  and  not  purely  strategical  sites,  as  the  tombs  near  them  show. 

The  names  of  the  villages  Anmsa  and  Presa  are  doubtless  ancient.  Amasa 
is  a  large  village  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Harpasus  quits  its  defile 
and  enters  its  lower  valley.  There  are  some  simple  single-cluunbered  rock 
tombs  on  the  hill  N.  of  the  village,  and  on  the  summit  round  which  the  river 
sweeps  before  passing  the  village  is  a  medieval  fortress.  At  Presa  a  castron 
was  seen  by  Messrs.  Doublet  and  Deschamps,  (Bull.  xiv.  p.  603). 

Plarasa  ?  {Bin-ghetch  or  Yaikin).  This  site  was  first  visited  in 
1888,  by  Messrs,  Doublet  and  Deschamps,  who  copied  most  of  the 
inscriptions  (Nos.  I. — Y.  below)  and  conjecture  that  it  is  Plarasa.  It  is 
situated  on  the  high  plateau  of  Yol-alti,  a  plateau  which  extends  to 
the  Davas  Ova  or  plain  of  Tabae  with  little  change  of  altitude,  except 
where  it  is  cut  by  the  gorges  of  the  Harpasus  and  its  tributaries. 
Slightly  to  the  south  of  Bin-ghetch  is  the  boundary  of  the  modern  Kazas  of 
Karasu  and  Davas,  The  only  existing  ruins  are  those  of  a  large  church  built 
of  ancient  materials.  If  we  possessed  no  other  evidence,  we  might  be 
induced  to  conjecture  that  these  marbles  had  been  conveyed  from  Aphrodisias 
for  the  construction  of  the  church.  The  numerous  tombs  however  demon- 
strate that  this  was  an  ancient  site,  and  the  church  probably  took  the  place 
of  an  important  temple.  The  sepulchral  inscription  No.  VI.  proves,  according 
to  a  recognised  canon,  that  this  was  a  distinct  commune  in  the  territory  of 
Aphrodisias.  As  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Aphrodisias  were 
engraved  here,  it  was  evidently  a  place  of  importance.  In  the  senatus  con- 
sultum  relating  to  Aphrodisias  (Vie reck  Sermo  Graecus  p,  6)  the  city  of 
Aphrodisias  is  described  as  rj  UXapaaewv  koI  'A(f>po8ei(Tt,ea)v  7ro\t9,  the 
community  as  6  8^/109  6  TiXapaaifov  kuI  ' A<j>poh€taiea)v.  There  was  at  that 
time  no  distinct  iroXi^i  or  S^/xo?  of  Plarasa;  but  the  city  subsequently  known 
as  Aphrodisias  was  called  -q  XWapaaewv  koI  'A(f>poBia-iecoj'  ttoXis.  The  prece- 
dence given  to  Plarasa  is  noteworthy,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  correct 
explanation  of  it  need  be  that  Plarasa  was  the  older  name  of  the  city  site,  or 
the  name  of  its  most  important  ([uarter.  In  this  case  we  should  probably 
have  found  a  record  of  the  fact  in  Stephanus,  who  gives  several  older  names 
of  Aphrodisias,  s.v.  Me7a\>;  TroXt?.  I  should  conjecture  as  follows.  There 
was  at  some  time  a  avuotKiafjLo^  of  Plarasa  and  Aphrodisias,  the  old  native 
name  of  which  was  probably  Ninoe  or  something  similar.  In  the  names 
MeydXi]  TToXt?  and  AeXeyo^u  7r6Xi<;  given  by  Stephanus,  we  may  perhaps 
trace  the  terms  respi-ctively  employed  to  describe  the  city  by  its  inhabitants 
and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  more  aristocratic  Plarasa  before  the  (rvvoiKicr/u.6<;. 
The  Leleges  were  regarded  as  serfs,  and  the  name  AeXeycov  ttoX^?  was  a 
reproach.  It  could  boast,  luAvever,  of  being  bigger  than  Plarasa,  and  its 
people  called  it  \leydXr}  7r6Xi<;.  When  the  avi/oiKi(rfi6<i  was  made  on 
the  site  of  Aphrodisias  the  Plarasa  people  stipulated  that  in  view  of  their 
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-iving  up  tl)o  claims  to  the  sit(>  of  tluir  own  rity,  tlw  joint  city  constnictcl 
on  the  site  of  Aplirodisias  should  bear  their  naiuc  first.  This  Instod  for  a 
short  time,  and  afterwards  Plarasa  simply  survived  :>s  a  centre  of  worship. 
Its  temple  was  ])rol)ably  one  of  a  ijfod  idi-ntificd  with  Zetis;  for  on  tin;  joint 
coins  we  have  oji  one  side  the  head  of  Aphrodite,  on  the  other,  the  eagle  on 
thunderbolt,  a  symbol  which  is  found  also  on  the  autonomous  coins  of  the 
neighbouring  NeaVoXt?,  wiiich  I  should  conjecture  to  be  a  foundation  ma<le 
from  Plara.sa. 

Until  another  epigraphically  certified  site  presents  itself,  we  may  with 
fair  probability  place  Plarasa  at  Yaikin. 

GouDiouTElCHOS.      Ghioiic  is  a  small  village  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Haipasus  which  here  cuts  into  the  plateau.  It  is  built  on  the  site 
of  a  Hellenic  city.     There  are  numerous  marbles,  but  unfortunately,  the  only 
inscription  I  found  is  No.  IX,  and  I  could  obtain  no  coins.  The  very  small  theatre 
is  well  preserved  ;  there  are  no  traces  of  fortification.     This  is  the  only  certain 
city-site  between  Antioch  and  Tabae,  and  one   is  tempted  to  place  Oordiou- 
teichos  here.    It  is  true  that  Livy's  words  in  his  account  of  Manlius'  march  from 
Antioch  to  Tabae  arc   very  explicit :   '  inde  ad  Gordiouteichos  quod  vocant 
proccssum  est ;  ex  co  loco  ad  Tabas  tertiis  castris  perventum  '  (38, 13).    This  can 
oidy  mean  that  Gordiouteichos  was  one  day's  march  from  Antioch,  Tabae  three 
days'  march  from  Gordiouteichos.     If  Ghiorle  were  Gordiouteichos,  we  have 
two  days'  march  at  least  from  Antioch  here,  and  one  day's  march  on  to  Tabae. 
If,  however,  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  Livy  misrendered  Polybius,  and  that 
the  whole  distance  from  Antioch  to  Tabae  was  three  days'  march,   Gordiou- 
teichos being  the  only  station  of  note,  the  position  of  Ghiorle   would  suit. 
There  is,  I  think,  some  reason  at  least  to  suppose  that  Manlius   passed  it. 
There  are  two  alternative  routes  from  Antioch  to  Tabae,  one  the  usual  camel- 
track  by  Aphrodisias  and  the  Gorges  Bel,  the  other  by  the   Yol-alti  plateau 
passing  near  Ghiorle.     As  Aphrodisias  is  not  named  in   Ihe  account  of  the 
march,  it  would  seem  that  Manlius  took  the  latter  road,  by  no  means  a 
difficult  one  and  more  direct  than  the  former.     Ramsay  (in  a  letter  to  me), 
while   suggesting   the   possibility  that  Ghiorle   is  Gordiouteichos,  is  rather 
inclined  to  place  here  Tapasa,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Notitiae  Episcopatuum 
between  Tabae   and  Antioch.     However,  Ghiorle  is  a  Hellenic  city  site,  as 
the  existence  of  a  theatre  demonstrates,  and  as  Tapasa  is  not  a  city  known 
from  Stephanus,  who  has  chronicled  nearly  all  such  cities,  I  prefer  to  assume 
that  Ghiorle  is  Gordiouteichos.     It  is  possible  that  Tapasa  should   be  placed 
at  the  site  near  Ghiorle  marked  in  the  map  as  Euren,  where  there  are  some- 
what extensive  remains  of  Christian  times.     Gordiouteichos  is,  of  course,  a 
name  which  for  some  reason  obscure  to  us  (probably  a  local  tradition)  was 
given    to   the    place    in    post- Alexandrian    times.      It    may    have    been    a 
temporary   foundation  of  one   of  the   Diadochi,   on  a   site   the  permanent 
native  name  of    which  was  Tapasa.      If  Gordiouteichos   was    at    Ghiorle, 
the  fact  that  no  coins  of  the   town  later  than  the  second   century   B.c;.  are 
known  would  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  among  the 
towns  granted  to  Tabae  by  Sulla  after  the  Mithj-idatic  war  (see  the  Senatus 
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consultum  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  xiii.  p.  508  and  Ilrrmrs  xxv.  p.  G25).  The 
cessation  of  its  independence  at  this  time  might  also  account  for  the  abscnco 
of  fortifications. 

Ghiaur-hasar.  If  we  adhere  to  Livy's  account  of  Manlius'  march  and 
seek  a  site  for  Gordiouteiclios  near  Karasu,  the  only  available  one  is  Ghiaur- 
bazar.  Here  the  only  remains  are  a  line  of  wall  about  100  yds.  long  running 
about  east  and  west  along  a  ridge.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  built  of 
marble  and  is  of  fine  isodomous  masonry.  It  is  entered  by  a  door  on  its  west 
side.  This  fortification  as  it  stands  cannot  have  formed  a  complete  system 
of  defence,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  the  original  plan  of  the 
whole.  On  the  slopes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pottery,  but  I  saw  no 
further  traces  of  buildings. 

Tantalos.  The  site  of  the  present  bridge  across  the  Mor.synus  or 
Dandala  Chai  is  called  Dandala  and  close  to  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  is 
a  medieval  fortress,  evidently  the  Tantalos  mentioned  by  Niketas  (see 
Ramsay  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  p.  186). 

Sites  ill  Lydia  (see  route-map,  p.  65). 

Anineta.  On  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Messogis,  about  1}  hours  from 
the  Kuyujuk  stands  the  village  of  Boghdaylik  (boghday,  anglice  '  wheat ') ; 
close  to  the  village  are  the  remains  of  the  circuit  of  an  ancient  acropolis. 
The  wall,  which  is  nowhere  well  preserved,  is  formed  of  small  stones,  not 
carefully  squared,  and  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  medieval  work,  but  it 
is  built  without  mortar.  As  to  the  date  of  the  masonry  I  cannot 
pronounce.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  its  whole  course.  The  southern 
spurs  of  Messogis  are  here  composed  of  an  alluvial  soil,  into  which  heavy 
rains  rapidly  eat.  The  final  spurs  present  the  appearance  of  a  raised  map 
made  for  the  use  of  giants.  Doubtless  much  of  this  acropolis-summit  has 
been  carried  away.  There  are  no  traces  of  public  buildings,  except  a  few 
marbles  in  the  village,  among  them  the  inscription  No.  X.  which  proves  the 
site  to  be  Anineta.  I  procured  a  coin  of  Anineta  on  the  spot.  They  are  by 
no  means  common.  My  friend  Mr.  Lawson  of  Smyrna  tells  me  that  he  has 
only  met  with  about  two  in  bis  experience ;  so  that  this  evidence  is,  if  such 
is  needed,  a  weighty  confirmation  of  that  of  the  inscription.  The  position 
accords  well  with  Hierocles'  order,  who,  going  eastward,  places  Anineta  next 
to  Mastaura. 

At  Ghiore,  in  the  valley  by  which  I  ascended  to  cross  Messogis  to  Avra 
(see  route-map,  p.  65)  is  a  very  well  preserved  medieval  fortress. 

Sarij-ova  is  a  small  upland  plain,  where  a  permanent  colony  of  that 
interesting  people,  the  nomad  wood-cutters  known  as  Taktajis,  has  in  recent 
years  been  founded  on  an  ancient  site,  determined  as  such  by  the  tumulus 
described  helow  (p.  72)  and  by  the  numerous  squared  stones  (possibly  taken 
from  other  similar  tombs)  built  into  the  houses.  That  it  was  a  residential 
site  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  large  pithoi  for  storing  oil,  one  of  which  I 
saw  in  situ.     There  are  no  traces  of  fortifications,  and  no  marbles. 
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Ill  a  pivvioiLs  article  {J.HX  xvi.  p.  242)  Mr.  Myrcs  and  I  tloscribod  and, 
as  far  as  lay  in  our  power,  classified  the  various  types  of  tombs  found  in 
western  Karia,  and  we  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  circular  tumuli  whicli 
are  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halicarnassus  and  which  wo  styled 
Lelegian  do  not  apparently  extend  in  an  easterly  direction  further  than 
Keramos  and  Bargylia. 


jiyaj" 


When,  proceeding  eastwards,  we  reach  the  valleys  of  the  Marsyas  and 
Harpasus  another  variety  of  the  circular  tumulus  presents  itself  This  is  a 
fact  of  undoubted  ethnological  importance,  although  of  course  its  full  value 
cannot  be  determined  without  excavation  and  the  knowledge,  which  we 
lack,  of  the  mode  of  interment  and  the  character  and  date  of  the  objects 
buried  with  the  dead  in  these  tombs. 

It  is  best  to  commence  with  a  description  of  the  most  noteworthy  and 
oest  preserved  example  of  the  class,  the  tumulus  at  Altyn-Tash  near 
Bozdoofhan. 
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Altyn-Tash  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  fortress  much  resembling  the  Latmian 
fortress  of  liaghajik  {J.H.S.  xvi.  p.  211),  and  outside  the  walls  are  several 
well-cut  cist  tombs  of  the  ordinary  Latmian  type  with  gable-shapcnl  covers. 
Close  to  one  of  these  on  the  cast  side  of  the  fortress  is  the  tumulus.  The 
masonry  of  its  encircling  wall  is  of  careful  isodomous  workmanship  (see  Fig.  2). 
A  dromos  on  the  south  side  leads  to  the  grave,  which  consists  of  tivo  chaw.hcrs 
(see  Plan,  Fig.  3)  the  inner  chamber  being  larger  than  the  outer.  The 
chambers  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tumuli  of  Halicarnassus  and  old 
Smyrna,  constructed  on  the  system  of  the  false  arch,  but  the  walls  are  per- 
pendicular and  they  are  roofed  by  stone  beams  on  which  rest  broad  thin  slabs. 
This  form  of  roof  is  evidently  derived  from  woodwork,  and  is  not  adapted  like 
the  arch  to  carry  great  weight.  In  order  to  protect  the  roof  from  the  super- 
incumbent prassure  of  the  stones  and  earth  i:)iled  on  to  form  the  tumulus,  the 


Fig.  2. — Tumulus  of  Altyn-Tash. 
The  door  of  the  tomb  is  visi])le  in  a  line  with  the  tree. 


roof  of  the  chambers  is  surmounted  by  a  void  passage  formed  of  broad  thin 
slabs  standing  chevron-wise  A .  This  passage  runs  along  the  whole  axis  of  the 
chambers.  It  is  about  five  feet  high  and  four  and  half  wide.  It  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  certain  that  it  served  a  purely  structural,  and  no  ritual 
purpose.  The  height  of  the  tombs  as  given  in  the  section  is  conjectural, 
as  the  floor  is  nowhere  visible.  Along  the  back  wall  of  the  inner  chamber 
runs  first  a  ledge  (a)  and  at  a  small  distance  above  it  a  shelf  (h).  Both 
seem  to  be  too  narrow  to  have  been  meant  for  resting  sarcopliagi  on.  On  the 
summit  of  the  tumulus  close  to  the  tree  with  a  boy  sitting  under  it  (Fig.  2) 
stood  a  phallus-shaped  terminus  socketed  in  a  square  block  (Fig.  4).  It  is 
still  in  situ,  but  has  fallen  out  of  its  shallow  socket. 

At  some  distance  to  the  south,  close  to  an  extensive  Turkish  grave-yard, 
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are  tho  lomuins  of  a  similar  but  smaller  two-chamhun.il  tumulus.     Within  it 
I  noticed  a  small  fragment  of  marble  with  a  simple  moulding. 

At  Kacdkly,  where  I  have  placed  iJargasa,  arc  numerous  tumuli,  many 
ol  which  appear  now  as  simple  gras.sy  mounds  with  no  trace  of  an  encircling 
wall.  Two  at  least  had  been  opened.  The  largest,  pr«)bably  double- 
chand)ered,  had  been  stripped  of  its  masonry  by  the  constructors  of  the 
new  carriage  road.  I  give  (Fig.  5)  the  ground  plan  of  a  single-chambered 
one.     Tho  encircling  wall   can  be   traced    in  part.     The  slabs  which  rest  on 


Fig.  3. — Plan  and  Section  of  Altvn-Tasii  Tumui.u.s. 


the  single  roof-beam  are  of  considerable  breadth,  two  sufficing  to  cover  the 
chamber. 

At  the  village  of  Arahly,  between  Kavakly  and  Bozdoghan,  is  a  well 
preserved  double-chambered  tumulus  of  the  interior  of  which  Fig.  (!  shows  the 
ground   plan.     It  is  roofed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Altyn-Tash  tomb. 

It  is  at  least  probable  that  some  of  these  tumuli  in  the  Har|)asus  valley 
were,  like  that  of  Altyn-Tash,  surmounted  by  termini  of  jdiallic  form,  although 
1  foimd  no  traces  of  these  ;  and  before  describing  other  analogous  tombs,  I 
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will  state  the  very  few  facts  known  to  me  about  the  range  of  this  peculiar 
feature. 

I  have  used  the  word  tcrnivius  rather  than  tlie  word  pJiallns ;  for 
Herodotus  styles  the  objects  on  the  Sardis  tombs  ovpot  and  tiiey  were  not 
phalli,  but  rather  stone  balls  like  those  formerly  used  for  the  decoration  of 
park -gates  in  Great  Britain  (see  von  Olfers,  Abh.  der  pr.  Ahnl.  1858,  p.  54G, 
whose  illustration  of  one  is  here  reproduced,  Fig,  7).  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful,  in  view  of  the  form  of  the  Sardis  stones,  whether  the  termini  of 
phallic  form  were  meant  to  represent  phalli  ;  and,  if  the  word  is  used,  it 
must  be  used  simply  as  a  convenient  mode  of  description.  As  is  well  known 
(although  these  tombs  have  never  been   adequately  described)  some  of  the 
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Fio.  4. — Terminus  on  Altyn-Tash  Tomb. 


Fig.  5. — Tumulus  at  Kavaklv. 


numerous  tumuli  at  Old  Smyrna  were  surmounted  by  such  phallic  termini 
and  these  termini  are  still  lying  there  (see  Texier,  Asie  M.  ii.  PI.  151).  This 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  because  the  construction  of  the  tumuli  of  Old  Smyrna 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Halicarnassus  tumuli,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the 
usage  had  existed  near  Halicarnassus,  we  should  find  some  present  trace  of  such 
termini  there.  The  instances  known  to  mc  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Maeander 
valley  are  two.  The  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  a  large  and  conspicuous  tumulus 
in  the  plain  of  the  Marsyas  near  Alabanda.  The  tumulus  is  a  large  mound  some 
160  yards  in  circumference.  That  it  was  an  important  site  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  road,  which  has,  like  all  the  other  roads 
leaving  Alabanda,  a  line  of  sarcophagi  on  each  side  of  it,  runs  as  far  as  this 
tumulus  and  then  ceases.     An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find    the  chamber  of 
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tlic  tumulus  was,  I  am  told,  made  by  Mr.  Boricdl,  and  traces  of  this  attempL 

are  still  visible:.      The  wliite  marble   terminus   which    sunnounted  it    is    now 

lyin<r  beneath    it  broken   and   partially   buried  (see  V"\<f.  S).      Its  dim<nsions 

are  :   height  1  DO  m.,  circumference  of  lower 

j)art  about  2  m.,  of  upper   part  about  4  m. 

The  purpose  of  the  irregularly  placed   pits 

(undoubtedly  not  the  result  of  accident)   in 

the   surface   of  the   glans   is   obscure.     The 

terminus  had  fallen,  and  was  only  unearthed 

in  Borrell's  diggings,  and  an  eye-witness  of 

these  told  me  that  the  surface  of  the  glans 

had  cross-lines  (or  stars)  on  it.     There  is  no 

trace  of   these  now,  but   we   may  compare 

von  Olfcrs's  description  of  the  termini  on  the 

tomb  of  Alyattes  {loc.  cit.  p.  54G) :  '  Die  stark 

verwitterte  Kugel    zeigte    viele   sicli    kreu- 

zende  Linien,  welclie  mit  einem    scliragen 

Instrumente  eingehauen  zu   sein   schienen.' 

The  V2ri)ci'  surfaces  of  these  objects  should  he 

carcfv.lbj  examined. 

Between    Acharaca    (the    site    of  the  fig.  6.— Tumulus  at  Auaui.y. 

celebrated   Plutonium   near  Nysa)  and  the 

railway  station  of  Chifte  Kuife  is  a  much  smaller  tumulus,  which  was 
also  surmounted  by  a  white  marble  terminus  of  similar  form.  This  was 
broken  into  several  pieces  by  the  villagers  with  the  hope  of  finding  gold  in 
it  some  years  ago;  but  its  fragments  and  the  base  with  socket  still  lie  close 
to  the  tumulus,  which  has  not  been  opened. 

Large  artificial  tumuli  (universally  designated  as  Mal-tepc  ;  "  treasure- 
hill  ")  are  common  in  the  Maeander  valley  and  its  neighboiirli(jod.  They  await 
exploration.  The  most  noteworthy  I  have  seen  are  the  Mal-tepe  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Harpasa  to  Nazli  at  about  one  hour's  distance  from  the 
former,  and  the  Mal-tepe  in  the  Morsynus  valley  between  the  villagi'  of 
Yenije  and  Antiochia  ad  Macandrum. 

On  the  opptjsite  or  eastern  side 

of  the   Harpasus  valley,  the  tombs 

I  encountered  are  slightly  ditferent 

from    those    on    its    western    side  ; 

although  the  double  chamber  seems 

a  constant  feature.     I  give  in  Fig.  I) 

-    ^     the  plan   of   a    tomb    close    to    the 

village  of  Yelije  near  Harpasa.    The 

door  of  the  grave  is  blocked  up,  so 

that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  and 

measure     it,     but     I     coidd     see     that     there     were    two    chambers.       The 

structure    has   a    second    story    consisting    of    one    chamber     and    entered 

by  a   door    immediately    above    the    door    of    the    lower    chambers.      This 


Fic.   7. 
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iipp'r  cliainber,   now  used  as  a  byre,   has  been  re-rooi'e<l  in   modern  times, 
and    !!(»   traces   of    its   '■!'!    r""f   n-main.       At    the    iMjint   x    is    a    1>reak    in 


Fi(i.  8. — Terminus  of  Aladanda  Tdmulus. 


m 


the    regular    if-:odon^ous    masonry    filled    up    in    antiquity    by    less    regular 
masonry.      There    are    no    traces    of   an    encircling    wall,   but   the   drmnos 

is  cut  by  the  modern  road,  which  passes 
close  to  the  tomb,  and  partially  destroyed. 
If  such  an  encircling  wall  ever  existed, 
we  might  conjecture  that  the  upper  story 
was,  like  the  passage  of  the  Altyn-Tash 
tomb,  a  device  to  avoid  pressure  on  the 
roof  of  the  sepulchral  chambers,  and  that 
this  tomb  was  therefore  a  tumulus,  but 
of  such  large  dimensions  that  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  its  apex  which 
rested  on  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber 
was  not  excessive.  But  this,  I  think,  is 
not  likely ;  as  the  lateral  pressure  on  the 
walls  of  the  upper  chamber  would  have 
been  considerable.  It  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  regard  the  upper  chamber  as 
a  hereon  meant  for  the  performance  of 
rites  due  to  the  dead;  and  this  form  of 
tomb  would  be  a  survival  of  burial  in 
the  house. 

Near  Asma  Kale   is  a    chamber   of 

ruder    masonry   than    the    Yenije    tomb 

(Fig.  10).     It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  suiJerstructure  of  a  similar  tomb,  but,  if 

so,    the    sepulchral  chambers  are   still  concealed.      Below   Beirli.   Kali    is    a 


Fi<:.  9.— T<»Mi!  AT  Ykli.ik. 

.Vliout  two  metres  liif^h  ;    sui)erstiuctiire 

unshaded.     At  x  is  a  lircak  in  the 

rcgnlar  nia.soniy. 
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Vm.   10, — ToMiJ  AT  Asma-Kai.k. 
(Same  Scale  as  Fig.  9.) 


ilouble-cliainbeiotl  tomb  of  tlic  same  plan  as  those  «le.si;ribij«l.     As  my  mwiaiire 

hail  bucn  mishiid,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  plan  ot"  tin-  giave-chambers.     Th<*y 

are  roofed  on  the  same  principle  .is  the 

Altyn-Tash   tomb.      The  tomb   liad   a 

rectangular  superstructure,  the  lowest 

course  of  which  alone  survives  in  part. 

Tlu're  are  obvious  remains  of  the  super- 
structure of  other  such  tombs  on  the 

site,  but  only  this  one  can  be  entered. 
In    the    neighbourhood     of    L'iit- 

(jhcU'li  or    Yaikiii  (where   I  conjectur- 

ally  place  Plarasa),  are  numerous  tombs. 

That  of  which  I  give  a  plan  and  section 

(Fig.  11),  was  excavated  recently,  and 

is  the  only  one  which  could  be  entered. 

The  whole  is  encircled  by  a  wall  which 

possibly  consisted  always,    as  now,    of 

one  course  of  stones.     From  an  opening 

in  this,  one  descends   by   three    steps 

to   the    short   dromos    leading   to  the 

chambers.     Right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  inner  chamber  arc  carved  a   disc   and   bucraniurn  and  a  snake 

and  bucraiiium.     The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  encircling  wall  and  the 

roof,  is  cut  in  the  rock  and  not 
~'-L_r-'  I         built.     Both  from  the  style  of 

the  carvings  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  things  found  in  the 
tomb  were  of  late  date  (I  .sjiw 
none,  but  lamps  were  men- 
tioned to  me),  it  is  evident 
that  this  tomb  is  of  com- 
23aratively  recent  date.  The 
ring  of  stones  round  it,  and 
round  the  other  tombs  which  I 
could  not  enter,  is,  however, 
evidently  a  survival  of  the 
tumulus.  In  nothing  are  people 
more  conservative  than  in  the 
burial  of  their  dead.  Asia 
Minor,  where,  iU5  llamsay  says 
somewhere,  nothing  dies,  is 
full  of  evidences  of  this  par- 
ticular conservatism.  The 
little  Turkish  grave-yards 
placed  on  ridges  and  passes  and  often  close  to  ancient  tombs,  but 
(juitc  far  away    from    modern   villages,    are   evidences    of  it.      The    turban 
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Fig.   11. -Tomb  at  RiN-r.HKT(  ii. 
A.   Snake  ami  I5iiriaiiiniii.        B.  Di.sc  and  niuraniiini 
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or    kuouk    oil    'J'urkish     i^nives    is    jxjrhaps    an    ailaptation    of    the     pliallic 
termiinis. 

Ill  view  of  the  facts  tliat  tlie  tnMiuli  sunnountcil  by  tennini  occur  only 
in  Ijydia  or  near  tlu.'  Lytlian  frontier,  and  that  Herodotus,  a  native  of  Karia, 
notes  tlie  usage  as  Lydian,  I  would  venture  to  style  as  Lydian  not  only  the 
Altyn-Tash  tumulus,  but  the  other  tombs  here  described,  which  have  no 
precise  analogies  in  Western  Karia.  Their  three  characteristics,  not  always 
co-existent,  are  the  tumulus  form,  the  double  chamber,  and  the  form  of  roof 
derived  from  woodwork.  In  Western  Karia  the  tumulus  has  a  vaulted 
chamber,  dcnible  chambers  are  rare  (see  J.H.S.  xvi.  p.  253,  Fig.  30),  tlie  roof 
with  stone  beams  has  only  been  met  with  at  Almajik  in  the  Mai-syas  valley 
{ihiil,  p.  2C3,  Fig.  45),  and  at  Tekke  Kale  {ihUl,  p.  258,  Fig.  36-37).  The 
latter  site  lies  near  the  Lydian  frontier. 


4. 


I 


"lan  transverse    section   at  a 

Fig.  12. — Plan  and  Section  of  Tomb  at  Sakij-ova. 
A.  Dromos. 

IJ.   Closing-stone  {in  situ). 
C  C  C".  Siile-chanil)crs. 
D  D'  D".   Sidc-chanilmrs  (D  ami  D'  arc  immctlialoly  under  C  and  C"). 

E.  Void  passage  ahove  roof  (dimensions  unknown). 

F.  Conjectural  void  passage  to  prevent  ]»ressure  on  roof  of  C". 


In  a  short  excursion  I  made  into  Lydia  proper,  the  only  tomb  I  saw  of 
which  I  can  give  a  plan  was  at  Sarij-Ova  (see  above,  p.  04,  and  Fig  12).  This 
li:ul  been  recently  excavated  from  above  and  in  part  destroyed  by  the 
villagers  in  order  to  obtain  building  stones.  It  was  evidently  a  tumulus;  for, 
as  at  Altyn-Tash,  along  the  axis  of  the  central  chamber  and  above  its  roof 
ran  (so  I  was  informcil)  a  passage  formed  by  blocks  set  clievron-wise.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  tomb  lies  in  the  six  shallow  graves  on  the  North  side  of 
the  central  cyiamber. 

It  seems  at  least  to  be  certain  that  the  tomb-types  of  Western  Karia 
differ  from  those  of  Eastern  Karia,  and  have  analogies  in  Southern  Lydia. 
The  types  of  the  tombs  on  the  Karo-Phrygian,  Karo-Pisidiau  and  Karo- 
Lykian  frontiers  have  not  yet  been  recorded. 
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Since  writing  the  above,  I  liave  had  tlic  advantage  of  reading  Mr. 
Koertc's  most  interesting  article  in  the  Ath.  Mitthcilunficii  xxiv.  p.  1.  The 
phallic  ternuni  arc  common  in  Phrygia.  (p.  7).  This  I  did  not  know.  Thus 
these  phallic  termini  have  been  found  surniounting  three  claj-ses  of  tumuli : 
(1)  the  Phrygian  unchambercd  tumulus  examined  by  Koerte,  (2)  the  Lydian 
tumulus  with  a  dromos  and  chambers  modelled  on  wooil-work,  (Sj  the 
tumidus  with  a  dromos  ;uid  a  chamber  built  on  tiie  principle  of  the  false 
arch,  as  at  Smyrna.  It  is  also  almost  certain  that  the  usage  did  not  exist  in 
the  area  of  the  Lelegian  tumuli,  which  are  similar  in  construction  to  those  of 
Smyrna. 

The  type  of  tumulus  of  which  the  Altyn-Tash  tumulus  is  an  example  may 
be  securely  styled  Lydian.     Sec  Koerte  ibid  p.  45. 


G. — Inscriptions. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Szanto  I  have  been  able  to  control  and 
supplement  my  own  copies  of  Nos.  I. -III.  by  comparison  with  the  copies  of 
Messrs.  Kubitschek  and  Reichel. 

I.  Yaikin. — White  marble,  length  1"45  m.,  height  "60,  thickness  •22. 
Published  by  Messrs.  Doublet  and  Deschamps,  Ikdl.  de  Corr.  Hell.  xiv.  p.  606. 
I  am  enabled  to  give  a  better  transcript. 

I. 

lAlKAh     _  <L        \IN 

iNoZoYAniANoYrPAMMATEnSAI-MoYKAlAnoAAnNloYToY/  L^ 

iKAinonAloYAIAloYZEKoYNAoYTnNEniTHSXnPAZZTPATHrnN 
:iNENinnoZYloZ|VHNinnoYToYZ  l-N  nNoSToYKAAAIoYrENoYinN      NA 
mATPoZTEKAinPoroNnNENAPXAIZKAIAEIToYPriAIZrEroNoTnN.ETI     \AAn 
ASKoYMENoZTAKAAAISTAEniTHAIYMATA  .  YHoTo  Y~  A  K  A  A  A  K  A  I  Z  E  MJ  A  A 
oNtNoYAAlMoN    Z  NE  o  |    TATAITf  n        ZI-IKEI  AEAJ-MoZI  AZnAPI-FoPl  AZA 

:    \  IToYZnEII    A  _CNT  A~"oM  Jl         nNlYNI        iz  N  E  I  ZTo  E  n  I  K  o  Ycj)  I 

[0  Al  AYTo  YZAI  ATHZ"  I  •  I  A  ZTHZ  A  Ynil  Z  .   A  E  A  o  X  0  A  I  T 

,  l-l  K  A  I  T  n  A  l-M  n  vacat 

The  following  readings  are  derived  from  Mr.  Kubitschek's  copy  : 
1.  4  Zl-N  (I  had  read  ZIM);  1.  5  ad.  in.  iZoY  ;  1.  6  TA.  In  1.  D  AIATHZ- 
AI-IMoZlAZ  Doublet  and  Deschamps;  but  Kubitschek  did  not  read  it,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  right. 

In  this  and  the  two  following  inscriptions  there  are  stops  separating  the 
clauses  and  answering  very  much  to  modern  commas. 
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I. 

"EiBo^ei^  tPj  /3ov]\Pi  KUi  [tco  hijfio)-    yifofjLi}  ap)(OVTOL)V  /cat      -  -  -  - 

.  0)1/09  OvXTTiavov  <ypafjLfiaT€(o<i  B/]iu,ov,  nal  ' ATToWoyfcou  tov  ------ 

-----   Kal  UottXlov  AlXiov  ^eKovvOov  tmv  e-rrl  t/}?  X^pas^  aTj)aTr}'yo}v 

eirel  MeViTTTTO?,  vi6<;  MevcTnrov  tov  Zi]va}vo<i  tov  KaWiOV,  yevovi  o)v  [ejy8[o- 
^ov,  iraTpo^  T€  Kal  Trpoyovcou  iv  ap)(^ai<i  koI  \ei,Tovpyiai<;  yeyovoTcov,  trt  [^]a\Xa)[i' 
Kal  aaKovp.evo<i  to,  KciXXtaTa  eiriTrj^Se^v/JiaTa,  viro  tov  to,  KoXa  Kal  aefiva  \[u- 
fievofievov  8aL/j,oi/[o]<i  /J,€0t[a]TaTai  to[v  /3lov],  7r[po]atiK€t  Be  Stjfioaia^  Traprjyopia'i  d[^t 
()ua[da]i  701)9  7r€[ip]a[d]€VTa(i  yov[€i<;  tmv]  ol[Kei](ov  avi'[(f)op](bif  et9  to  e7nK0V(f>c- 
Leadai  avTov<i  Sin  t/';9[  .  .  .   Kotvwv^iu'i  T)]<i  Xvirrj^;-  SeSuxdctt  t[v  j3- 
ovXi]  Kal  TOi  S/jfjLco  caait. 

It  would  seem  that  only  the  preamble  of  the  decree  was  engraved. 

II.  Yaikin. — White  marble,  length  1"30,  height  "Co,  thickness  "SI. 
Published  ibid.  p.  CiUo.  I  republish  here  only  thu  first  eight  lines,  the 
remainder  being  correctly  given  in  the  Bulletin. 

AHM         TNaM-l     S 
NYZIOIMHNOAOTOYTOY 
NoYZAANnPoYKAlENAo 
IIETnZKAlKoZMinZMETHA 
HZAEIJoYAHZENNoMoYZYNE/v  5 

ITNENoYKAlToYAHMoY  .  EnEIJoHZANoMo 
AONTEIM-IZAIKAIMETHAAAXOTATONANAPA 
KAIETECJJANnSAr      k.t.X. 
L.  li.   I-MMENOY    the  French  editors. 

"ESo^tf  T^  iSovXPj  Kai  TO)]  Si'jp.[a)\-   yviop.)} 
CTTpaTTj'ycJov'   iirel  ^io]vvaio<i  Mz/foSoTOf  tov 
-----   oiv  €K  ye^vovi  Xavirpov  Kal  €vB6- 
^ov  Kal  ^)']cra^  av^veTus  Kal  Koapbloyi  fieTt'jX- 
Xa^e*    '\lry(f)icra/u.eii]i]'i  Be  /SovXij^  ervo/xov  cri;i'e"[tA- 
eyfievov  Kal  tou  h)']fiov,  e'Tre^otjaav  6iJ.o[dvfia- 
Bbi^  T€ip.i)o-ai  Kal  p-izrifXXa\OTa  tov  aropa 
Kal  aTe^avwaar    k.t.X. 

in. 

Yaikin. — Wall  stone  of  white   luaible,  complete  below  and  on  the  left, 
length  173  m.,  height  04,  tliiekness  "I'l,  published  ihul,  p.  GUI),  n.  -i  c. 
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T|cY|ne|PlKAEoYZ 
o|YKA0Y|o0EZIAN 
YYnAPXoNTES 
\e4To]YPriAlZrEroNo|Tey 
«a]lEPrEniZTAZl|r/iy 
ZHZANTEZ 

\NopnnnNY 

YTolZAnoNE 

AEAoXOAl 
Z.NtNANAPoi     ^ 
VYKaNA.KAl     I 
Y  .  HPnAZTAII 
/f\Jl-PoNoMo|ZANA 
NTAIIEPoiZ.  MAM 
AEYNTAI . MNM 
TEPoZ  .  YMNHAoZ 
-TAAY . APXHN 
oTENMZ.APXnN 
PON  .  lEPAHZKY-X; 

<i>yaa:5:x 

The  stone  published  in  the  same  phice  as  u.  4  A  is  not,  as  there  stated,  a 
fragment,  but  a  complete  stone,  the  letters  on  tlie  right  side  of  which  are 
much  obliterated.  As  I  have  mislaid  my  imjiression,  I  think  it  best  not  to 
reproduce  here  my  copy,  which  was  made  under  bad  weather  conditions.  I 
will  merely  note  that  1.  1  of  the  BidlHin  is  1.  4  of  the  stone  and  that  I  read 
nAPA<l>YAAKnN.  The  document  is  a  consolatory  decree  like  the  pre- 
ceding.    It  contains  twenty-two  lines  of  about  forty-five  letters  each. 


IV. 

Yaikiii. — Small  altar,  height  •J-4,  published  ibid.  \).  (51  (i,  n.  ."). 
My  reading  is 

KATAnPo 
4)MTEIAN 
0EOYZAY 
L  _YS 

Kara  iriJU^iiTtiav  ("ieuu  'Xciv[  .  .  .  o]u. 
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Yailan. — On   the  ridge   N.  of  the   village.       On  a    sarcophagus   turned 
upside  down  (Fig.  13),  height  '86,  length  2-20  ni. 


Fig.  13.— Sarcophagus  at  Bin-Ghetch  (Inscr.  No.  V.) 


15 


TOHPnONKAITHNEniKEIMENHNCOPONKAITACEICnC 
TACKATECKEYACENEKTHNIAinNM     TAYA APACTOC 

AAPACTOYTOYIEPOKAEOYCTOY 

KTHCnNOCBOYAOMAlOTAN 
TEAEYTHCnENTEOHNAI 
EICTNCOPONOMYniKAl 
AYPHEnirONHNTHNTYNAl 
KAMOYENAETnEIAOct)OPn 
TE0HCETAIAn<t)lANOi:KAIEPn 
TIONTAOPEnTAPlAMOYEICAE 
THNKATHTEPANAAPACTONKAIAA 
PAETlAAANTAOPEnTAPlAMOYCTL 
PONAEMHAENAEIAETICnnAHCI 
HEKOAtlHMnNTINAHnnAHCI 
TAYTHNTHNCOPONHME 

TAKOMICAlAYTHNOHCEITnTA 

MEinAPrYPIOY^^GTOYTOYANTI 

rPAcDONAnE  EICTAA0POAEICIEANAPXEIA 

POY  \NAI 

vacat 
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To  ripS)ov  fcai  rrjv  €7rif(eifi€vr]v  aopov  Koi  ra^  eladticr- 
ra<i  KareaKevacrev  e/c  rtov  ISicov  M[a/3.]  Au.  "ASpacrTo? 

' ASpdcTTOV   TOU     Jt"/30/c\fc'of<?  TOV 

KxT/troji/os'.      llovXofiai  orav 
o      T€\6i/r>;cra)  ivred?]vai 

elt  TT]p  aopov  ofivQx;  kuI 

Ai/pr}.  ^EiTTiyovTjv  tt)v  yvi'al- 

Kii  fiov,  iv  he  Tw  €lBo(f)6pa) 

reOijaerai  'A7r06ai/o<?  kuI    Kpoj- 
10     Tiov  TO,  Opeindpid  p,ov,  ei?  8e 

T7jv  KaTcorepav  "ASpaaTov  koI  'A8- 

pa<TTi\Xav  TO,  dpermdpid  fiov,  ere- 

pov  he  fir]8eva.     Et  Be  Ti?  7ro)\y](ri 

Tf  i/cOdylrc  rjficov  riva,  rj  irwXrjaL 
Jo      ravrrfv  ttjv  aopov  rj  fie- 

TaKOfiiaat  avrrjv,  drjaei  tw  ra- 

fieioi  dpyvpcov  hrjvdpia  e.     Tovrov  dvrt- 
ypacfiov  dTrelreOr]  Kal]  et<?  to,  ^ A^poBeiaiiav  {sic)  dp')(^e'ia. 

e  in  line  17  stands  for  5000. 

VI. 

Karasu  (all  the  inscribed  stones  here  are  doubtless  brought  from 
Aphrodisias),  built  into  a  fountain.  I  presumed  that  the  inscription  had 
been  copied  by  the  Austrian  explorers,  as  it  is  in  a  public  place,  but 
Mr.  Szanto  tells  me  that  they  have  not  got  it.  I  regret  that  I  made  no 
impression,  as  the  stone  is  interesting.  If  it  were  extracted  more  could  be 
read  at  the  beginning.     I  give  my  somewhat  hasty  copy  for  what  it  is  worth. 

A  I  O  N  / 
ZYMAXONRQMAIQN 
THSAAMnPOTATHSM- 
AOZEIJASTOYEAEY0 
5    PAZKAIAYTONOMOYK 
TATAAOrMATATHZI 
PQTATHZZYNKAHTC 
KAITAOPKIAKAITASOE 
AZANTirPAchAZAcl'POA 
10  ZlEQNnOAEnS 

AZYAOY  vac. 
A0IEPQZEN    vnr. 
MAI         PEPM-ITHA" 
ZOI        lANAOEIS- 
15    TOI  AZEIZAIQNI 

\OYZTHKPATIZ 
IJOYAH 
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AZYAOY  in  lino  11  is  in  smaller  letters,  and  was  adiled  after  the  rest 
of  the  text  had  been  engraved. 

Tlie  letters  are  of  (•irn(  1(10  a.d.,  not  I  think  much  later  at  least.  In 
line  1  1  original)}'  rea<l  /\|ONZ.  hut  from  a  second  inspection  of  the  stone  I 
note  tliat  the  last  letter  is  ])r(i])ahiy  part  of  A.  I  •'ini  inclined  to  thiidc  that 
my  first  impression  was  right;  since  the  only  satisfactory  restoration  of  the 
stone  must  be  as  a  tledication  by  some  one  of  a  statue  of  the  A»}/io<f  of 
Aphrodisias — thus 

Toi/  ....  ]of  h\l]lXOV 
avyi.a'yov  Voofiaiwv 
Trj<i  \a/X7rpoTdTr](;  (f)[t- 
\oaej3darov  eXev6e- 
5      pa<;  Koi  avTovofiov  /f[a- 
TCL  ra  SojfjLara  r?/?  t[e- 
/3&)TaT>;9  avvKX7]To\^u 
Kal  TO,  opKia  Kol  Ta9  ^e[t- 
a?  dvTLypa(f)d<;  'A(f)poS[i- 
10  aiecov  7ru\e(i)<i 

davXov 
K\adi€p(oaev 


dvadelf; 
1  o  TO  ....  a'^  el<i  alcoiH- 

0U9   %por]oU9   TT)    KpUTia- 

T7]]  ^ovXrj. 

The  dedication  of  the  statue  of  the  demos  is  not,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
made  to  the  ^ovXt],  but  the  dedicator  (1.  14)  had  also  dedicated  something 
else  to  the  ^ovXj']. 

Aphrodisias  bases  its  privileges  on  (1)  senatus-consulta,  (2)  foedera 
(opKta),  (3)  imperial  letters — a  sequence  doubtless  chronological. 

VII. 

Karasu. — Rectangular  basis  or  altar  0"64  square  with  moulding  above 
and  ])elow,  height  0"54,  inscribed  on  three  sides  in  largo  letters, 


Owing  to  the  form  of  the  A  it  would  seem  that  the  inscription  on  side  a 
does  not  cohere  with  the  rest,  but  the  height  of  the  letters  is  the  same.  May 
KATT  stand  for  Kar(0'yet(t)v  rdi^wv  ?  It  must  be  an  abbreviation  of  some- 
thing.    nept'Ta9  is  a  common  name  at  Aphrodisias. 
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VIII. 

JCnrnfui,   in   the   house  of   Dcmotrios  Mainiavo<rlu  ;    siiiall  altar,  licitflit 
o:i2,  width  017.      n.  is  statnl  to  have  Ixmmi  hroiight  from  Narghudik. 

AAPACTOC  "\BpaaTn<i 

KAlPoAlNI-l  Kal'VoSun) 

AAPACTOY  'ASpdoTov 

TOYOIOYA^  Toi)  olov  av- 

TCONMNei  Toyv  fxvci- 

ACXAPIN  a^  x'tP^f' 
The  speUing  o'i6<;  for  uf'o?  is  not,  I  think,  coniiuon. 

IX. 


Ghiorlc. — On  a  fragment  of  white  marble. 
NlofzMo 
"l-inA" 

X. 


-     vo<i  Mo     - 
tJT;  7ra[T/3t'8t 


Bofjhdaylik. — Three;  blocks  of  white  limestone,  bearing  inscriptions,  are 

bnilt  into  the  walls  of  an  unfinished  mos(|ue. 

b 


o  f  A  n  t  A  IN  c  ^  V  (-1 

P£  I    NAN    C  I  I/,  sC 
T  l-l  N    I"  Y  N  A  I    K  A 

Toy  k:  Y  P  I  oY)-(  m  oo  i  w 

lo 

A^rTo  K   PATc  PocI 

KAICA     PoTAAoMl! 
/    ({      /Dii/iAllAl 


1  1 

•   A  N  V 

\  N   1    N   1 

1    C  1      II. 

0  i8 


H  n  o  A  I  c 
e  ri  I  u  C  A  H  C   \  I  e  N  o  I 
A  Y  P  Y     /       -ro  Y 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  and  h  were  originally  contiguous.     This 
gives  us 

OvXirlav  %€vrj- 
pelvav  Se[/ya]o-- 
T7;v  'yvvOLKa 

(I        TOV   KvptOV  rjjJLWV 
AuTOKpuTOpO^ 

Kacaapof;  A.  Aofii- 
TLoJv  Avpr}\Lav[ov 

%€^a(TTOV 


h     .....      . 

'Avivr]ac[co]v 

It  is  possible  that  c,  which  is  in  the  same  character,  is  the  continuation 
of  a,  but  there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  width  of  those  two  stones. 
From  c  all  we  can  decypher  is 

T)  7ro(X,)t<? 
c     eTn/xeXTja-l^afjijeuo^v 

Avp.      -        -        -  TOV 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  important  word  '  Avivrjaioiv  in  I). 

W.  R.  Paton. 


Note  to  P.  60. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  bronze  coins  on  a  site  is 
much  stronger  than  is  commonly  supposed.  I  will  give  my  personal 
testimony  about  a  particular  site,  that  of  Myndus.  During  twelve  years  I 
have  occasionally  resided  there,  and  many  hundreds  of  coins,  lyidoubtedly 
found  on  the  spot,  have  been  brought  to  me.  Dismissing  Roman  and 
Byzantine  coins,  I  can  testify  that  almost  80  p.c.  of  these  coins  were  coins  of 
Myndus,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  early  Ptolemaic  coins  (and  we  know 
that  Myndus  was  an  Egyptian  possession  for  some  time).  Scarcely  any 
autonomous  or  imperial  coins  of  Halicarnassus  (which  is  only  a  few  hours 
distant)  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  picked  up  at  Myndus. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  UOIVIAN  SARCOPHAGI  AT  (JLIKVKDKN. 

[Platks  VIL— XIl.J 

During  my  last  visit  to  England,  which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  jire- 
paratory  work  for  the  forthconiing  voliiinc  of  my  Corpus  of  Sarcophagi,  Mr 
Cecil  Smith  was  kind  enough  to  draw  my  attention  to  a  small  series  of 
Roman  sarcophagi  which  Mr.  Astor  has  at  Clieveden,  and  which,  after  the 
manner  of  Roman  amateurs  of  the  Renaissance,  he  has  arrani/pd  in  the  jrarden 
of  the  property.  As  this  important  communication  only  readied  me  on  the 
last  day  of  my  stay  in  London,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  delay  my 
return  to  Germany,  I  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  abandon  any  idea  <jf 
visiting  Clieveden;  but  through  the  friendly  intervention  of  Mr.  (X-cil  Smith, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  excellent  photo- 
graphs^ which  enable  one  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
style  and  condition  of  the  originals.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  further  suggested  that 
the  Editors  of  this  Journal  would  welcome  a  short  notice  of  these  interesting 
monuments  in  its  pages :  an  honour  for  which  I  wish  to  express  my  warmest 
thanks.  For  the  rest,  I  would  ask  that  the  following  remarkK  be  taken  as  an 
appendix  to  Michaelis'  Ancient  Marhles  in  Great  Britain :  in  the  case  of  the 
Theseus  sarcophagus  alone,  which  is  in  many  respects  peculiar,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  go  more  into  detail. 

Four  of  these  sarcophagi  are  old  acquaintances,  drawings  of  which  have 
existed  in  my  portfolios  for  many  years  past.  One  of  them,  the  Endymion 
sarcophagus,  has  also  been  already  published  in  vol.  iii.  of  Sarkojjhag-Rriiifs, 
PI.  xxiii.  80,  but  from  a  drawing  made  under  unfortunate  circumstances,  so 
that  a  new  reproduction  will  not  be  unwelcome.  The  Theseus  sarcophagus  again 
has  been  published  by  M.  Mayer  in  the  Arch.  Zcitnng,  but  without  giving  the 
right-hand  narrow  side,  which  is  especially  important  in  its  bearing  on  the 
interpretation. 

The  earliest  sarcophagus,  which  is  also  the  most  pleasing  in  the  series,  is 
the  one  with  four-Erotes  bearing  garlands  on  their  shoidders  (Plate  VII. «,  //,  c). 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  Villa  Taverna  at  Frascati.  The  three  semicircular 
spaces  within  the  garlands  are  occupied  respectively,  on  the  left  by  a  tragic 
woman's  mask,  on  the  right  by  a  slave's  mask,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  por- 

1  These  photographs  were  made  for  the  Journal  by  Mr.  riuiiilK;  of  Maidciihea*!,  Mr.  Astor 
very  kindly  defraying  the  cost. 
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trait  bust  of  a  man  seen  in  full  face.  This  bust,  whieb  bas  tbe  bair  arranged 
in  tlie  manner  of  the  Augustan  age,  would  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
elating  of  the  sarcophagus  if  it  were  antique  ;  it  is  however  notliing  more  or 
less  than  tbe  work  of  a  modern  restorer.  An  earlier  drawing  which  lies  before 
me  shows  this  bust  merely  roughed  out,  so  that  even  the  sex  remains  in- 
determinate. The  sarcophagus  was  not  executed  to  order,  but  intended  to  be 
kept  in  stock,  and  the  bust  was  so  treated  that  it  might,  subsequently  to  its 
sale,  be  finished  off  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  purchaser :  this  intention  how- 
ever was  in  the  present  instance,  as  often  happened  in  similar  cases,  never 
carried  out.  Besides,  the  modern  origin  of  the  bust  is  further  proved  by  the 
n on- antique  arrangement  of  the  mantle.  It  is  true  that  sarcophagi  with 
garlands  go  back  to  the  Augustan  age,  but  at  that  period  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  not  carried  by  Erotes  on  their  shoulders,  but  fastened  to  bucrania ; 
also  the  semicircular  spaces  are  regularly  filled  with  sacrificial  objects ; — a 
clear  proof  that  the  motive  is  borrowed  from  the  decoration  of  altars : 
compare  for  instance  the  altar  from  the  so-called  Mercury -temple  at  Pompeii,^ 
which  Mau,  it  is  true,  now  wishes  to  bring  down  into  the  Flavian  period.^ 

The  earliest  instance  we  possess  of  the  application  of  this  motive  to 
sarcophagi  is  the  Caffarelli  sarcophagus  in  Berlin  (No.  843a),  which  has  on 
its  najTow  sides  the  Augustan  laurel.  The  substitution  of  Erotes  for 
bucrania  may  certainly  fall  within  the  first  century,  but  it  is  remarkable  tl«it 
this  motive,  which  as  decoration  is  so  effective,  should  nevertheless  be  wholly 
absent  from  the  Pompeian  walls.  Consequently  it  cannot  have  arisen  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  probably  arose  under  Nerva  or  Trajan. 
From  the  sarcophagi,  as  is  well  known,  the  motive  was  borrowed  by  artists  of 
the  Renaissance :  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  Putto  of  Raffaele  in  San  Luca, 
which  Amelung  recently  ^  (as  I  think  erroneously)  wished  to  trace  back  to 
the  Sauroktonos;  and  to  the  Patti  over  the  Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino.  Just  as 
the  bucrania  (which  never,  by  the  way,  entirely  disappear)  give  way  to  the 
Erotes,  so  the  sacrificial  objects  are  replaced  by  Gorgoneia,  masks,  portrait 
busts,  or  even  by  small  mythological  scenes ;  of  this  the  published  volumes 
of  the  work  on  sarcophagi  afford  sufficient  evidence.*  For  the  association  of 
masks  and  portrait  busts  on  the  same  sarcophagus  I  know  at  present  no  other 
example.  The  type  of  the  gryphon  on  the  narrow  side  (PI.  VII.  h,  c)  points 
also  to  a  good  period.^  The  sarcophagus  may  ;well  belong  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century :  it  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  time  of  Trajan. 

A  somewhat  later  period  must  be  assigned  to  the  Endymfon  sar- 
cophagus and  to  the  sarcophagus  with  the  Indian  triumph  of  Dionysos. 
1  think  both  mu.st  be  refeired  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

The  Endymion  .sarcophagus  (Plate  VII.  d.)  is,  as  I  already  stated,  published 

1  Mazois,  Ruinrs  de  Pompeii,  iv.  jil.  15,  2.  Here,  as  in  the   following  lines,  I  am  taking 

-  ylUi  della  11.    Accnd.   di   Napoli,  xvi.    ji.        into  consiilcration  the  second  .section  of  vol.  iii. 
183  sq.  which  will  bhortly  make  its  appearance. 

'     Strcna  ITtlhigiana,  5.  t>  Cf.  Sark.  Bel.  ii.  199a.,  iii.  1,  V2a,  I2b,  53a, 

*  Scrfc,  liel.   ii.    139,    182,    193,   iii.  2,    196.        536. 
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and  described  in  vol.  iii.  of  Sarkophag- Relief  a}  The  slab  wjis  at  tl»at  time 
in  the  Villa  Borghese,  whei-e  it  was  built  into  the  outer  side  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  private  garden.  Before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
owner,  the  missing  portions  were  restored — not  altogether  correctly  through- 
out— and  the  entire  sarcophagus  was  retouched,  so  that  it  now  presents  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  perfect  preservation. 

The  subject  represented  is  that  of  Lima  (whose  features  sugge.st  a 
portrait),  conducted  by  Hymenaeus,  and  approacldng  Endymion  who  bears 
the  same  indication  of  portraiture,  and  over  whom  Sonmus  pours  out  the 
sleeping  potion  from  a  horn.  The  horses  of  Luna  are  controlled  by  a  female 
figure  which  recurs  on  all  the  Endymion  sarcophagi,  an«l  for  which  I  have 
suggested  {loc.  cil.  p.  54  fol.,  p.  60)  the  name  of  Aura.  In  front  of  the 
chariot  is  seated  in  a  pensive  attitude  a  herdsman,  a  figure  which  equally  is 
typical  for  Endymion  sarcophagi.  Under  the  chariot  lies  Tcllus.  At  the  two 
corners  are  introduced  the  personifications  of  the  four  seasons.  Besides  these, 
in  the  upper  corner  is  to  be  seen  on  the  left  a  diminutive  group  of  the  rising 
sun-god  in  his  horsed  chariot,  and  on  the  right  the  setting  moon-goddess  in  her 
chai  iot  drawn  by  oxen,  the  former  accompanied  by  Lucifer,  the  latter  by 
Hesperus.  Aurora,  who  has  flown  far  in  advance  of  the  sun-god,  seizes  with  her 
hands  the  mantle  of  Luna;  sl»e  seems  to  rejoice  that  she  has  surprised  the 
illuminator  of  night  while  still  engaged  in  her  amour.  This  motif,  which  must 
certainly  be  humorously  intended,  recurs  otherwise  only  on  the  Endymion 
sarcophagus  in  the  Palazzo  Doria,^  which  is  altogether  very  closely  related  to 
ours.  Between  Aurora  and  the  sun-god  is  introduced  a  mountain  deity  in 
repose,  on  the  same  small  scale.  Numerous  Krotes  are  distributed  over  the 
scene,  restraining  the  horses,  leading  Luna,  playing  around  Tellus,  or  busy 
witli  wild  animals.  A  licentious  note  is  introduced  by  the  group  in  the  left 
lower  part  of  the  scene,  of  a  ram  springing  upon  a  she-goat ;  it  recurs 
similarly  upon  the  Endymion  sarcophagus  in  Woburn  Abbey. 

For  all  details  of  criticism  I  must  refer  tlie  reader  to  my  description  in 
the  text  of  Sark.  RcL  iii.,  p.  98:  and  shall  here  confine  myself  to  indicating 
the  points  in  which  the  restorer  has  not  hit  the  mark. 

In  the  figure  of  Endymion,  the  staff-like  object  in  the  left  hand  must  be 
restored  as  a  spear,  cf  Sark.  Eel.  iii.  61,  C6,  72,  73,  78,  79.  The  bat's  wings  of 
the  god  of  sleep  are  wrongly  restored  as  eagle's  wings.  The  genuine  head 
was  in  1827  still  preserved,  and  is  figured  in  Gerhard,  Ant.  Bildw.  1827 
PI.  38  (thence  reproduced  in  Sark.  Rcl.  iii.  99). 

The  right  arm  of  the  little  Eros  above  Endymion  was  not  extended 
straight  out,  but  bent  and  raised.  The  true  position  of  the  hand  is  indicated  by 
the  pnntcllo  which  even  in  the  photograph  can  be  distinguished  over  the  right 
wing.  On  the  other  hand  the  restorer  has  rightly  recognised  that  this  hand 
was  drawing  forward  the  mantle  of  Endymion,  a  point  which  I  omitted  to 
note  in  the  text  of  Sark.  Rel.  (;is  to  this,  cf  iii.  ()9a,  75,  86). 

In  the  restoration  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Eros  conducting  Luna,  the 


»  PI.  xxii.  80,  p.  98  sq.  ^  Sark,  iW.  iiL  1,  77. 
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jnmtdlo  preserved  on  the  torch  should  liave  been  taken  into  account :  tlie 
restorer  has  put  the  hand  too  low  down.  Moreover,  it  certainly  was  pointing 
towards  Endymion  (cf.  Sark.  llcl.  iii.  7')). 

Hymenaeus  held  in  both  hands  a  large  torch  (cf.  S.R.  iii.  73,  77,  70) ;  to 
this  belongs  the  staff-like  fragment  preserved  on  the  breast,  as  to  tl»e 
meaning  of  which  tlie  restorer  has  evidently  not  been  clear. 

The  left  hand  of  the  Eros  standing  on  the  foremost  horse  of  Luna  originally 
grasped  the  reins  much  further  forward,  in  such  a  way  that  it  rested  on  th( 
neck  of  the  hoise  :  at  this  point  a  clear  trace  of  it  is  still  preserved,  but  has 
been  misunderstood  by  the  restorer,  with  tlie  result  that  he  has  added  a  piece 
of  marble  in  order  to  prolong  the  reins  upwards,  and  makes  them  run  over 
the  horse's  neck,  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  a  riding  horse.  He  is  entirely 
in  error  :  the  true  continuation  of  this  rein  is  represented  by  the  piece  hanging 
down  from  the  hand  of  the  Eros,  which  then  passes  over  the  rim  of  the 
chariot. 

The  figure  of  Aura  should  have  been  restored  with  a  whip  in  the  right 
hand,  cf.  Sark.  Rel.  iii.  71. 

The  lower  arm  of  the  figure  of  Summer  in  the  left  angle  ought  to  be 
turned  downwards  :   the  hand  was  pointing  to  Luna. 

Another  wrong  restoration  is  the  right  arm  of  the  little  figure  of  Luna 
in  the  right  upper  angle ;  obviously  it  did  not  rest  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
oxen,  but  was  holding  the  reins.  And  lastly,  the  little  head  of  an  Eros  above 
the  team  of  oxen  is  also  a  gratuitous  addition  of  the  restorer ;  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  we  should  find  a  second  winged  boy  beside  Hesperus. 

Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  sarcophagus  as  yet 
known  which  is  absolutely  correctly  restored  in  all  details.  I  could  wish 
that  in  this  case  the  artistic  owner  would  set  a  good  example  and  replace 
the  erroneous  restorations  with  correct  ones. 

The  sarcophagus  most  nearly  allied  to  this  one  is,  as  I  already  remarked, 
the  one  in  the  Palazzo  Doria  {Sark.  Rel.  iii.  77) :  the  one  in  Woburn  Abbey 
{ibid.  iii.  79)  is  also  very  similar  to  it. 

The  slab  with  the  Bacchic  triumph  (Plate  VIIL  a)  was  in  the  last  century 
in  Florence,  in  the  possession  of  Don  Giulio  de  Morelli,  and  was  at  that  date 
published  by  Gori  in  his  Inscriptiones  Antiquae,  iii.  29,  without  any  of  the 
lestorations.  Later  on  it  must  have  been  brought  to  Rome,  where  I  saw  it 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  cellars  of  a  Roman  villa,  and  had  it  drawn  for  the 
Corpus  of  Sarcophagi,  It  had  already  the  same  restorations  as  it  has  now  : 
only  the  camel's  muzzle  and  the  head  of  the  boy  between  the  legs  of  Pan  are 
subsequent  additions.  Its  subject  has  been  well  described,  together  with  the 
other  instances  of  its  occurrence  on  sarcophagi,  by  Botho  Graef  in  his  disserta- 
tion De  Bacchi  expeditione  Indica,  Berlin,  1886,  p.  25. 

Dionysos  stands  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  panthers,  crowned  by  a  Victory 
standing  behind  him,  and  surrounded  by  figures  of  his  thiasos,  a  Bacchante 
who  carries  a  trophy,  a  Satyr  with  a  pedum,  and  a  Maenad  playing  flutes: 
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a  groat  Pan  with  a  goat-skin  roinul  his  hips,  h'ads  the  panther  hy  a 
halter:  in  fVoiil  of  the  chariot,  on  an  eU'pliant  and  a  cann;!  respectively, 
there  ride  two  c;iptive  Indians,  the  one  bearded,  in  Asiatic  costiinie, 
with  hands  bound  behind  him,  the  other  youthful,  with  th<'  twisted  locks 
of  hair  which  are  characteristic  of  Indians.  In  front  of  the  prisoners 
march  a  Maenad  bearing  on  lier  left  shoulder  a  t\in|»anf)n,  Seilenos,  with 
a  grave  expression  on  his  face  and  holding  in  both  hands  a  great  thyrsos, 
and,  heading  the  procession,  Herakles,  bearing  a  large  torch.  Behiiul  the 
Seilenos,  r('[)re.sented  in  quite  low  relief,  is  yet  another  Haechatitf;,  who  carries 
on  her  head  a  liknon.  The  woman's  figure  introduced  at  the  right  hand 
corner  is  intelligible  by  comparison  with  the  example  in  the  Palazzo 
Rospigliosi.  She  was  occupied  with  a  sacrifice,  and  turns  her  head  towards  tin; 
approaching  triumphal  procession.  On  the  ])anther  there  ride  as  jockeys  two 
little  Pittti :  and  others  are  scattered  over  the  design. 

As  to  restorations ;  Dionysos  should  have  no  cup  in  his  left  hand,  but 
rather  reins,  as  is  shown  in  the  better  preserved  replica  in  the  Capitol ine 
Museum.^  The  same  replica  shows  moreover  that  the  staff-hke  fragment  in 
the  hand  of  the  Satyr  is  not  part  of  a  club,  but  of  a  pedum.  The  entire  riglit 
arm  of  Pan  is  also  restored ;  on  the  Capitoline  sarcophagus,  and  again  on  the 
analogous  example  in  Woburn  Abbey  ^  this  arm,  and  the  other  as  well,  are 
both  preserved  :  and  from  these  we  see  that  while  the  right  hand  of  Pan  Indd 
the  leading  rein,  attached  to  the  yoke  of  the  panthers,  the  left  hand  carried  a 
pedum,  A  further  slip  of  the  restorer  was  to  complete  the  skin  which  hangs 
from  Pan's  left  shoulder  as  a  panther-skin ;  it  should  be,  as  again  the 
Woburn  replica  shows,  a  second  goat-skin.  At  this  point  a  modern  piece  is 
inserted  which  runs  the  entire  height  of  the  slab,  reaching  from  the  left 
shoulder  of  Pan  as  far  as  the  right  shoulder  of  the  bearded  captive.  It  follows 
that,  besides  the  j)anther  skin  already  noted,  the  lower  part  of  Pan's  left 
leg,  the  r.  arm,  r.  leg  and  1.  foot  of  the  Indian,  the  body  of  the  elephant, 
the  Bacchante  in  the  background,  the  ram,  and  all  the  Pulto  except  a  small 
piece  of  his  I.  arm  attached  to  the  r.  foreleg  of  the  elephant,  are  modern. 
The  greater  part  of  the  r.  forearm  of  the  woman  at  the  right  corner  is 
modern,  as  well  as  the  tree-trunk  from  the  crown  downwards,  which  she  grasps 
with  her  r.  hand.  What  actually  should  be  introduced  here,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Rospigliosi  example,  beneath  the  tree  executed  in  low  relief,  is  a  small 
altar,  which  probably  extended  into  the  r.  narrow  end  of  the  sarcophagus. 
The  r.  hand  is  wanting  also  on  the  Rospigliosi  example,  but  comi)arison 
with  a  replica  in  the  Giustiniani  palace^  renders  it  quite  certain  that  the 
woman  was  holding  in  this  hand  a  cock,  which  she  was  about  to  sacrifice. 
This  sacrifice  of  a  cock  is  well-known  as  a  very  favourite  motive  on  Bacchic 
sarcophagi. 

As  to  the  true  restoration  of  the  Putti,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  a  clear 


1  M%is.    Capitol,    iv.    63;    Nuova  descr.    del       lA.  Q  \  Hut.  and  descr.  of  U'obtirn,  \i>^0  \k   22, 
Mus.  Cap.  130.  No.  144. 

-  Michaelis,    Atic.    Marb.    144  ;    Engravinfjs  *  Matz-Dulin,  2275  ;  Qall.  Oind.  ii.  122. 
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conclusion.  The  Piitlo  on  the  foremost  panther  is  ahnost  entirely  modern.  On 
the  Giustiniaiii  exani|»le  he  is  rei)resente(l  seated  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  but 
here  a<jfain  his  arms  are  \vantin<,^  In  any  cjisc  he  cannot  have  lioM  tiie  reins, 
for  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  function  of  Dionysos  himself.  Of  the 
I'titlo  under  the  panther,  the  head  and  r.  arm  are  modern  :  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  assignetl  to  him  by  the  artist  any  definite  action,  but  as  it  were  to  be 
hiding  himself  under  the  panther.  /  Of  the  l*ulto  between  the  legs  of  Pan 
very  much  the  same  portions  are  modern  :  he  kneels  on  a  small  overthiown 
lion.  Of  the  Patto  next  following,  as  was  already  remarked,  oidy  a  small  part 
of  the  1.  arm  is  ancient,  so  that  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to  the  original 
motive.  The  Putto  in  front  of  the  elephant  is  a  gratuitous  addition  of  the 
restorer:  the  small  lion  with  which  he  seems  to  be  occupied  has  been  over- 
thrown by  the  elephant  with  its  trunk.  Of  the  Putin  beneath  Heracles,  the 
head,  r.  arm  and  1.  leg  are  modern ;  the  1.  leg  is  decidedly  falsely  restored  : 
the  earlier  reproduction  in  Gori  shows  that  he  was  kneeling  with  this  leg  on 
the  back  of  the  young  lion. 

The  sarcophagus  most  nearly  analogous  to  this  is  the  one  in  the 
Giustiniani  palace,  but  it  is  in  a  far  worse  state  of  preservation.  The  most 
important  variation  it  shows  is  that,  in  place  of  the  Bacchante,  Priapus  appears, 
but  in  very  much  the  same  action  as  she,  and  equally  with  a  tympanon  on 
his  shoulder.  The  other  replicas,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  the  Rospigliosi 
palace,  Woburn  Abbey,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  in  Lyons,^  show  a  variation 
principally  in  the  figure  of  Heracles,  who  is  represented  sometimes  staggering 
with  intoxication,  sometimes  in  dalliance  with  a  Bacchante.  The  Dionysos 
grouj)  alone  is  found  very  similarly  treated  on  a  decorative  wall-relief  in 
Ince-Blundell  Hali.^  Of  sarcophagi  which  are  analogous  in  point  of  style,  I 
need  only  adduce  a  few  examples  from  the  volumes  of  Siirk.  lldicfs  which  have 
already  appeareil,  viz.  ii.  83,  34,  37,  86-90;  iii.  15,  1V\  201. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  piece  of  the  collection  in  point  of  subject  is  the 
Theseus  sarcophagus  (Plate  Yl\\.h,r.,d).  It  was  found  in  October  1883  in  (Jastel 
Giubileo,  that  is  to  say,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fidenae,  in  the  course  of 
excavations  undertaken  on  this  site  by  the  Fratelli  Bianehi.^  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  in  the  following  spring,  when  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
finder,  and  shortly  afterwards  gave  a  brief  description  of  it  before  the 
Archaeologische  (iesellschaft.*  The  front  side,  moreover,  was  in  the  same 
year  published  by  M.  Mayer,  in  the  Arch.  Z^itung,^  from  a  photograph 
supj)lied  by  the  then  owner.  His  explanation,  for  which  naturally  the 
materials  collected  for  the  Sarl\  Reliefs  were  at  his  disposal,  seemed  at  the 
time  to  me  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  apart  from  certain  subsidiary  points; 
but,  as  I  now  see,  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  correction. 

The  sarcophagus  is  at  present  a  unique  specimen  :  yet  a  small  fragment 


*  Comaimond,  Music  lapidaire  de  Lyon,  PI.  '  Notizic  drgli  scavi,  1883,  i>.  372. 

I   ;  cf.  O.  Ik-nndoif,  Anh.  Am.  1865,  p.  71.  *  Arch.  Zcit.  1884,  p.  77. 

-  Micliafli.s,  Anc.  Marbles,  p.  382,  No.  249.  »  Ibid,  p.  272. 
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was  preserved  ot"  a  replica  which  appears  to  have  been  very  siiuihir ; 
this  fragment  gives  the  h>wer  right  hand  coriK-r,  and  wjvs  formerly  in 
Castellani's  possession,  at  which  time  it  was  publislied  by  Heydemami  ;  ' 
where  it  now  is,  I  cannot  say. 

Both  the  reclining  Ariadne  and  the  Theseus  thrice  represented  on  the 
front  show  traces  of  being  portraits.  Their  style  of  head-dress  points  to  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century  as  the  date  to  which  the  sarcophagus  must  be 
attributed. 

The  front  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  door-post  inserted  abcMit 
in  the  centre  of  the  slab.  The  same  method  of  composition  recurs  in 
the  sarcophagi  representing  the  myths  of  Adonis  and  Hippolytus,^  and 
in  those  showing  everyday  scenes  of  hunting;  except  that,  among  them, 
some  of  the  Adonis  sarcophagi  have  a  smaller  space  devoted  to  the  left 
than  to  the  right  side.  In  these  examples,  the  left  side  is  always  (levote<l  to 
the  departure  for  the  chase,  while  the  right  shows  the  cluise  itself.  This 
scheme  of  composition  seems  to  have  been  originally  invented  for  the 
Hippolytus  sarcophagi,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  adopted  for  the 
Adonis  sarcophagi  and  for  those  with  ordinary  hunting  scenes,^  On  the 
Bellerophon  sarcophagus*  it  is  also  applied,  only  there  the  departure  scene 
is  placed  on  the  right  side,  and  the  door-post  is  omitted. 

According  to  the  principle  just  noted  then,  the  preliminary  subject  on 
the  left  side  of  our  Theseus  sarcophagus  is  treated  as  a  departure  scene.  We 
find  Theseus,  with  a  spear  in  his  1.,^  conversing  with  a  bearded  man,  who 
wears  a  girt  tunic,  mantle  and  boots.  A  spearman  in  similar  costume  stands 
behind  the  latter,  and  touches  his  shoulder  with  his  r.  hand  ;  this  figure 
indicates  that  the  bearded  man  is  a  king. 

The  horse  behind  Theseus,  for  whicli  he  can  have  had  no  use  either  on  his 
sea  journey  or  for  his  fight  with  the  Minotaur,  belongs  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  typical  '  departure  scene,'  and  on  the  other  serves  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  prominent  Roman,^  .ho  is  here  indicated  under  the  guise  of  Theseus. 
On  the  Adonis  sarcophagi  also  the  horse  is  sometimes  introduced  from  the 
Hippolytus  sarcophagi,''  although  Adonis,  like  Meleager,  in  the  chase  in- 
variably appears  on  foot ;  herein  they  are  contrasted  with  Hippolytus,  who  is 
always  mounted.  Even  Achilles  is  provided  by  the  sculptors  of  sarcophagi 
with  a  horse,  not  only  in  the  scene  of  withdrawal  from  Skyros,  but  also  in 


^  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.   IFissaisch.   1878,  PI.  Voltena  ((Jr)w   ElrascJu,  II.    xxxii.  4),  wliidi 

V.  3,  p.  146  ;  cf.  Matz  Dubu,  ii.  2909.  from  its  subject  also  may  lio  coiin>aix>d  with  our 

'^  Sark.  Eel.  in.  12-15,  19,  21,  164-171,  173,  sarcophagus  (sue  below),  a  horse  is  similarly  iu- 

179.  troduccil  behind  Theseus,  who  is   occupied  with 

^  Of.  Sark.  Eel.  iii.  p.  7.  Minos. 

•»  Ibid,  iii.  34.  ^  Sark.   Eel.    iii.    12,   13,   15,   19,    21.      The 

*  The  upper  part  of  the  spear  is  broken  away  ;  sculptor  of  No.  13  is  the  only  one  who  shows 

the  position  of  the  point  is  shown  by  a  support  himself  to  be  an  artist  of  consistent  ideas,  for  he 

still  visible  under  the  upijcr  edge,  on  the  ri};ht  introduces  the  horse  also  in  the  hunting  scene 

of  the  hehneted  head.  behind  the  wounded  Adonis,  where  it  is  held  by 

^  A  similar  practice  was  earlier  adopted  by  an  attendant. 
Etruscan  artists.      On  an  urn  for  a.^hes  from 
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that  wliero  lie  is  about  to  leave  the  camp  of  the  Achaeans  m  order  to  marry 
Polyxciia.^  The  hound,  whose  introduction  into  this  scene  is  singularly  out 
of  j)lace,  is  also  taken  over  from  the  Hippoiytus  and  Adonis  sarcophagi  ;  and 
from  the  ordinary  hunting  scenes  of  daily  life  comes  the  helmet  which  lies 
at  the  king's  feet,  but  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Theseus.  On  the 
sarco])hagi  with  hunting  scenes  in  Rheims^  and  in  the  Mattei  palace,^  there 
is  "  shown  at  the  feet  of  the  departing  hunter  (who  is  for  reasons  of 
portraiture  represented  as  bareheaded)  a  small  boy  who  holds  the  helmet 
ready  for  him.  The  sculptor  of  our  Theseus  sarcophagus  has  placed  the 
helmet  on  the  ground,  and  has  adapted  the  boy  to  this  situation  by  converting 
him  into  an  Eros;  this  Eros,  hastening  to  the  left,  looks  up  at  Theseus,  and 
with  his  1.  hand  holds  out  a  torch  (probably  burning),*  while  behind  him  his 
bow  and  ([uiver  rest  on  the  ground. 

A  similar  suggestion  due  to  the  hunting  sarcophagi  is  the  figure  of 
Virtus  ailmonishing  Theseus  to  depart  and  herself  hastening  impatiently  away  ; 
this  figure  appears  also  on  the  Bellerophon  sarcophagus  already  referred  to, 
and  in  one  example  of  the  Hippoiytus  sarcophagi,^  where  she  figures  in  the 
departure  scene  ;  whereas  in  other  cases  she  occupies  her  ordinary  place  in 
the  hunting  scene.'*  Beside  her  is  introduced  the  figure  of  Honos,  closely 
associated  with  her  in  Roman  religion,  who  is  here  met  with  for  the  first 
time  on  a  sarcophagus;  ^  and  further  to  the  left  beside  Theseus  the  guardian 
goddess  of  himself  and  Athens,  Pallas  Athene.  Whereas  these  two  divinities 
are  executed  in  low  relief  and  have  only  the  heads  visible,  there  appears  in 
higher  relief  between  the  king  and  Theseus,  and  turned  towards  the  latter,  a 
majestic  woman  with  diadem  and  mantle  drawn  veil-fashion  over  her  head, 
who  in  a  reflective  attitude  supports  her  chin  on  her  r.  hand  ;  in  her  1.  hand  she 
holds  a  sceptre,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  faintly  visible  in  our  reproduction  on 
the  ground  of  the  relief  behind  the  forehead  of  Theseus.  M.  Mayer  seems  to 
be  right  in  identifying  this  figure  as  Venus  ;^  to  her  in  that  case  belongs 
naturally  the  Eros  already  described  in  the  foreground. 

So  far,  we  have  not  named  the  king  with  whom  Theseus  is  talking. 
That  he  is  Aegeus,  and  that  the  scene  conse(juently  is  laid  in  Athens,  is  by 
no  means  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  Mayer  supposes.  I  have  on  a 
former  occasion  ^  left  open  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  Minos,  and  I  now 
believe  that  an  analysis  of  the  right  half  tells  decisively  in  favour  of  this 
identification. 


1  S'ark.  Ikl.   ii.   2\n,   23,   25,    25rt ,  2U>,   26,  *  Sark.  Rcl.  iii  166. 

2Qb,  62.  6  Ibid.  iii.  164-169,  171,  173  ;  cf.  179. 

'  Gaz.  des  beaux  Arts,  1881,  ]>.  302.  '  As   to   the   type  of   Honos,    see   Purgolil, 

•'  Matz-Duhii,    2951;    MonuDicnta   Malthac-  Archdol.  BcmcrkungenzuClaudianu.  Sidonius, 

iana,  iii.  40,  2.  p.  32  ;  and  Miscellanea  Capilolina  {Festschr.  zum 

*  Tlie  uj>])Rr  j»ait  is  broken   away,   but  the  Jiibilaeum  dcs  r&m  Inst.),  p.  22. 

lower  j)art  wliich  i.s  jireserved  leaves  no  doubt  "*  For  the  type,   which    as   I   thinlc  may  be 

as  to  the  original  object.     The  break  in  The-  traced    to   the  cultus-statue  in  the  temple    of 

.sens'  mantle,  which  unfortunately  is  not  veiy  Venus  and  Roma,  cf.  Sark.  Rcl.  iii.  2,  188,  190. 

clear  in  the  reproduction,  marks  the  point  at  *  Arch.  Zeit.  1884,  p.  77. 
which  the  flame  wa.s  attached. 
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In  this  right  half  wc  find  Theseus  twice  represented  :  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  here  two  distinct  scenes  ;  on  the  left  Theseus  leaving  Ariadne,  who  is 
represented  with  portrait  features,  and  therefore  (entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
her  role  in  this  scene)  with  open  eyes  ;  and  on  the  right,  Theseus  over  the 
corpse  of  the  Minotaur.  The  scenes  thus  follow  one  another  on  this  half 
from  right  to  left,  and  if  we  take  all  three  scenes  of  the  front  of  the  sarco- 
phagus together,  we  have  this  scheme,  viz.  i.,  iii.,  ii. ;  that  is,  the  .scene  which 
in  point  of  time  is  latest  is  put  in  the  middle;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
first  scene  on  the  Orestes  sarcophagi,  which  are  arranged  on  the  scheme  ii.,  i., 
iii.^  A  comparison  suggests  itself  with  the  arrangement  of  the  sarcophagus 
lid  with  the  life  of  Oedipus  -  where  the  scenes  run  from  the  corners  to  the 
centre,  which  there  also  is  indicated  by  a  doorpost.  In  our  example  this 
arrangement  is  chosen,  in  order  that  the  only  scene  in  which  the  two 
portraits  can  he  introduced,  may  come  in  the  centre. 

Before  wc  attempt  to  interpret  this  right  hand  side  in  its  details  and,  as 
the  first  preliminary,  to  determine  the  line  of  division  between  the  two 
scenes,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  in  this  right  side  of  the 
sarcophagus  a  large  piece,  roughly  semicircular  in  form,  is  a  modern 
insertion.  In  order  to  make  the  extent  of  the  restoration  more  easily 
recognizable,  I  give  (p.  90)  a  reproduction  of  this  portion  of  the  sarcophagus 
from  an  earlier  photograph,  which  shows  it  without  the  restoration.  From 
this  we  see  that  the  restorer  is  responsible  for  the  following  parts :  the  upper 
half  of  the  mast,  the  upper  parts  of  two  figures  turned  to  r.,  and  the  head 
of  a  third  figure  shown  in  full  face.  The  restoration  is  not  wanting  in  skill, 
for  the  restorer  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  seek  his  models  in  the  left  half  of 
the  sarcophagus;  thus,  on  the  preserved  lower  limbs  of  the  man  standing  to 
r.  behind  Ariadne  he  has  simply  placed  the  upper  half  of  the  doryphoros 
from  the  1.  angle,  and  in  so  doing,  as  will  be  shown,  has  actually  hit  the 
mark.  Furthermore  he  has  copied  fairly  accurately  the  head  of  the  Athena, 
only  turning  it  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  lastly,  he  has  merely  reproduced 
the  head  of  Honos.  The  only  point  where  he  has  miscarried  is  the  drapery 
of  Athena,  where  he  had  to  improvise.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  omitted 
to  make  use  of  three  small  fragments,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  these 
respective  places.  Unhappily  they  seem  subsequently  to  have  been  no 
longer  taken  care  of,  and  to  have  been  thrown  away ;  as  generally  hai)pens  in 
similar  cases,  to  the  injury  of  science.  In  the  year  1884  I  made  of  these 
fragments  as  full  a  description  as  possible,  and  my  faithful  helper  in  the  work 
on  sarcophagi,  the  late  lamented  painter,  Eichler,  had  the  kindness  subse- 
quently to  revise  this  description  once  again  beside  the  originals,  as  the 
permission  to  make  a  drawing  had  been  refused  him.     They  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  draped  man  to  r.  in  high  relief;  the 
head  shows  faint  traces  of  beard. 

(&)  Right  hand  uplifted,  resting  on  drapery. 

(c)  Fragment  of  an  arm,  with  a  rope  beside  it. 

1  Sark.  ltd.  ii.  167-169,  172  174,  177-180.  -  /hid.  ii.  18:1 
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Fragment  a  belongs  fas  was  evident  to  me  at  first  siglit,  and  as  the 
revision  confirmed)  to  the  figure  whose  lower  part  is  behind  Ariadne,  and  its 
correspondence  with  the  doryjihoros  of  the  1.  angle  is  su  striking  that  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  this  person  can  exist.  If,  however,  the  attendant  (who 
by  the  way  j^laces  his  1.  hand  not,  as  Mayer  alleges,  on  a  short  column,  but 
on  his  sword-hilt)  was  here  repeated,  the  figure  of  the  king  must  also  have 
been  present;  it  must  have  filled  the  space  between  the  doryphoros  and 
Theseus.  To  it  belongs  the  fragment  of  drapery  which  is  visible  below  the 
r.  arm  of  Ariadne,  and  the  fragment  h  above  described  is  the  kintj's  r.  hand 


Pakt  of  the  Theseus  Sarcophagus,  before  Restoration. 


raised  in  gesticulation.  Now  it  really  needs  no  lengthy  disquisition  to  sliow 
that  these  two  figures  belong  to  the  scene  of  the  r.  hand  angle.  Mayer's 
mistake  lay  in  withdrawing  the  figure  now  recognised  as  the  doryphoros  to 
the  Ariadne  scene,  and  in  wishing  to  explain  it  as  a  companion  of  Theseus, 
possibly  Pliorbas.  This  method  of  crowding  one  upon  another  figures  which 
belong  to  distinct  but  adjoining  scenes,  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  upon 
sarcophagi. 

Naturally  the  king  confronted  by  Theseus  in  the  presence  of  the  dead 
Minotaur  can  be  no  other  than  Minos,  and  this  identification  holds  good 
equally  fur  the  king   in   the   left  half  of  the  .sarcophagus.     We  have  thus 
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bct'ore  us  iu  this  first  scene  tin;  interview  hetweeii  Minus  and  Thoseus  before 
the  ii^lit  with  the  Minotaur.  Any  alhisiun  to  the  Atheniim  children,  such  as 
would  natundly  not  h:iv(.'  been  oniilted  h y  a  (ireek  artist,  was  entirely  f"orei<,'n 
to  the  conception  ol'  the  Ilonian  workman.  'J'hat  the  horse  is  out  of  kec^pin^ 
with  the  action  liere  i;oinir  forward  we  have  already  seen,  and  liave  at  the 
same  time  traced  its  orinin  :  it  would  moreover  be  e((ually  out  of  pl.acc  in  the 
conversation  with  Aegeus  betore  the  embarkation.  S(j  much  tlie  in(jre  suitable 
is  the  presence  of  Venus,  who  naturally  presides  over  tlie  episode  of  the 
rescue  by  Ariadne:  she  seems  to  be  pensively  reflecting'  liow  Theseus  can  be 
assisted.  Mayer  reminds  us  tliat  Theseus,  before  embarking  for  Crete,  otiers 
a  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite.^  The  remembrance  of  this  Attic  legend  would  in 
any  case  pn)vide  an  excellent  motive  for  the  incUision  of  Venus  in  the  group; 
but  for  the  llomau  sarcophagus- maker,  who  was  simply  modifying  a  favourite 
type  of  representation,  such  an  allusion  was  on  the  one  hand  too  subtle  and  on 
the  other  hand  too  erudite.  For  him  it  was  enough  that  the  subject  treated 
was  a  love-story,  and  that  was  suflicient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  Venus 
and  Amor. 

It  might  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  this  figure  should  be  called  not 
Venus  but  Ariadne;  but  against  this  interpretation  may  be  set,  not  only  the 
sceptre  and  diadem,  but  above  all  the  fact  that  the  figure  has  not,  as  in  the 
middle  scene,  the  lineaments  of  a  portrait,  as  Avould  certainl}' be  the  case 
if  Ariadne  were  intended. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  scene  in  the  right  angle,  whicli  now  stands  out 
as  a  complete  pendant  to  the  scene  at  the  left  end ;  in  both  cases  an 
interview  between  Theseus  and  Minos,  there  before  the  combat  with  the 
Minotaur,  here  after  its  destruction.  But  in  this  second  scene  Theseus, 
liolding  in  his  1.  the  club  with  which  he  has  slain  the  monster,  and  probably 
extending  his  r.  with  a  gesture  similar  to  that  of  the  first  scene,  turns  away  from 
Minos  towards  a  bald-headed  old  man,  whose  identification  has  so  far  presented 
grave  difficulties  to  would-be  interpreters.  Trendelenberg suggested  Charon; 
Mayer,  a  sailor  urging  Theseus  to  depart.  It  should  be  said  that  the  figure 
places  an  arm  round  the  back  of  Theseus,  a  point  not  clearly  shown  in  the 
reproduction  ;  now  Mayer  must  himself  admit  that  this  fixmiliar  action, 
and  no  less  the  air  of  superiority,  almost  of  command,  with  which  he  looks  at 
Theseus,  are  unsuitable  to  a  subordinate  sailor.  What  I  think  is  the  correct 
solution  occurred  to  me  quite  by  chance  in  connection  with  another  enquiry. 
The  exomis  characterises  the  mechanic  just  as  much  as  the  sailor  ;  the  man 
is  Daedalus.  The  ancient  legend  already  assigns  to  Daedalus  a  prominent 
part  in  the  rescue  of  Theseus  from  the  Labyrinth.-  In  the  Atthis  of  Klci- 
demos''  it  was  told  that  Daedalus  returned  from  Krete  to  Athens  ;  the  same 
story  is  given  in  the  Scholia  to  Euripides,  7/i)7^y////o.s,  1.  887.  In  Hvginus,  i^ai. 
40,  we  read  even  :  alii  dicunt :  Theseus  cum  MinotaxLrum  occidit,  Daedahivi 
Athenas  in  patriam  siuim  reduxit.     This  version,  known  therefore  iu  Imperial 


'   Plutaich,  Thex.  18.  .sowa,  lirnl-Enci/rlojiadif. 

-  Sec   my  article   '  DaiJalo.s  '    iii   rmily-Wi.s-  »  In  I'liit.   T/u-.s.  19  (FUG  I  359,  p.  5). 
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times,  is  also  represented  on  the  sarcophagus.  Daedalus  it  was  who  indicated 
to  Ariadne  the  way  to  rescue  Theseus,  and  Theseus  therefore  promised  that 
he  should  return  home  ;  he  now  urges  Theseus  to  speedy  departure,  and 
Theseus  turns  his  head  to  him,  breaking  off  liis  conversation  with  Minos. 
Between  Theseus  and  Daedalus  there  is  visible  in  the  background  the  head 
of  Hermes  covered  with  the  winged  hat.  The  type  reminds  us  a  little  of  the 
Hermes  Ludovisi,^  in  which  Botho  Graef  has  proposed  to  identify  a  youthful 
work  of  Pheidias,-  Furtwtingler  a  work  of  Telephanes."^  Of  the  presence  of 
Hermes  at  the  Cretan  adventure  of  Theseus  I  know  at  least  one  further 
example,  a  limestone  relief  found  at  Altofen.*  In  this  relief,  the  youth  with 
1.  foot  raised  on  an  elevation  looking  on  at  Theseus'  combat  with  the  Mino- 
taur, would,  if  only  on  accouut  of  this  favourite  attitude  for  Hermes,  be 
regarded  as  that  god,  and  not  (as  the  writer  of  the  article  thought)  as  one 
of  the  Athenian  youths  intended  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Minotaur.  The 
presence  of  Hermes  is  based  on  the  religious  conception  that  it  is  the  function 
of  this  god  to  guide  men  in  dark  and  dangerous  paths.^  Just  as  he  ac- 
companies Heracles  to  the  underworld  in  the  Kerberos  adventure,  so  he 
accompanies  Theseus  in  the  dark  Labyrinth.  Thus  the  association  of  divine 
and  human  guardians  of  Theseus  on  our  sarcophagus  is  quite  ingeniously 
arranged,  but  there  is  still  wanting  the  actual  helper,  Ariadne. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  r.  hand  narrow  side  of  the  sarcophagus  (Plate  VIII.  d), 
we  find  that  the  body  of  the  Minotaur,  whose  head  and  breast  occupy  the 
right  corner  of  the  front  slab,  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  relief:  and 
behind  the  body  of  the  Minotaur  stands  a  woman  who  is  entirely  wrapped  in 
her  mantle,  drawn  veil-fashion  over  her  head,  and  who  places  her  index 
finger  pensively  upon  her  chin.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to  recognise  this  figure 
as  Ariadne.  The  fact  that  she  is  not  shown  here,  as  on  the  front  slab,  in  the 
character  of  a  portrait,  is  in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  the  sarcophagus 
worker.  On  the  narrow  sides  a  portrait  is  never  introduced.  Just  as 
Ariadne  is  lepresented  here,  so  also  Medea  on  the  sarcophagi  appears  closely 
veiled  in  the  scenes  where  furtively  she  is  lending  aid  to  Jason.^ 

Ariadne  is  intentionally  placed  as  far  back  as  possible,  and,  in  order  to 
render  it  still  more  clear  that  we  have  to  imagine  her  as  quite  in  the  back- 
ground, yet  other  two  figures  of  spear-bearers  are  inserted  between  her  and 
Daedalus ;  these  at  any '  rate  are  satellites  of  Minos,  who  hasten  to  him. 
Two  similar  figures  are  shown  on  the  left  hand  narrow  side  (Plate  VIII.  c), 
who  equally  aie  in  any  case  subjects  of  Minos,  towards  whom  they 
seem  to  be  hastening,  so  that  here  also  the  left  corner  scene  of  the  front  slab 
continues  over  the  side.  In  this  respect  therefore,  though  evidently  by  pure 
chance,  this  late  product  of  Roman  sarcophagus-work  coincides  with  one  of 
the  earliest  and  noblest  of  Greek  sarcophagi,  the  so-called  Satrap-sarcophagus 

'  Schieiber,  Villa  Ltidovhi,  No.  94  ;  Arndt-  Ocslcrr.  xiii.  p.  66,  fig.  20. 
Biuckmann,  270,  271.  ''  Preller,  Gricch.  Myth.,  4  Aufl.,  i.   \\   401, 

-  Aus  dr.r  Anomia,  69.  404. 

3  Mcislerwcrke,  p.  86.  «  !<ark.  lirl.  ii.  102,  192^. 

♦    See   Ziehen    in    Arch,    epigr.    Milth.    aifi 
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of  Sidon  ;  tlicre  we  find  at  the  left  corner  of  one  long  side  the  Satrap 
enthroned,  and  on  tlie  adjoining  narrow  side  his  suite. 

If  we  have  thus  succeeded  in  identifying  the  single  figures  of  this  right 
hand  side  without  difficulty,  there  still  remains  something  to  be  said  of  the 
situation  itself.  An  interview  between  Minos  and  The.seus  after  the  slaying 
of  the  Minotaur  will  seem  to  many  somewhat  strange  at  first  sight.  And  yet 
it  is  not  by  any  means  a  (luestion  of  the  isolated  fancy  of  a  .'sarcophagus-worker; 
for  we  find  a  wholly  similar  situation  on  two  Etruscan  monuments,  which  G. 
Korte  has  just  brilliantly  explained  in  Strcna  Helbigiana,  p.  164  foil. 

One  of  these  monuments,  a  mirror,  there  published  for  the  first  time, 
has  this  additional  peculiar  interest,  that  it  represents  Theseus,  a  figure  little 
known  to  the  Etruscans,  transformed  into  a  Heracles,  As  to  this  point, 
which  does  not  here  concern  us,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  KfJrte's  happy 
explanatii'us.  If  however  v.e  restore  to  this  figure  the  name  which  it  origin- 
ally had  in  the  Greek  model,  we  find  Theseus,  the  dead  Minotaur  at  his  feet 
as  in  the  sarcophagus,  in  vigorous  discussion  with  Minos,  whose  identity  is 
established  by  the  inscription  appended.  Beside  Minos  stands  Athena,  beside 
Theseus  Ariadne  with  diadem  and  veil,  both  of  these  figures  inscribed ;  and 
between  them,  occ\ipying  about  the  middle  of  the  .design,  a  youth  in  a 
cuirass,  whom  the  inscription  beside  him  names  lolaos,  a  name  obviously 
suggested  by  the  conversion  of  Theseus  into  Heracles.  Korte  sees  in  this 
figure  a  mere  stopgap  introduced  to  fill  the  space.  In  view  of  our  sarco- 
phagus we  have  also  the  possibility  to  consider  that  this  figure  in  the  Greek 
model  was  Hermes.  Naturally  then  the  cuirass  would  be  an  addition  of  the 
Etruscan  artist.^ 

The  other  monument,  an  Etruscan  urn,^  shows  equally  Theseus 
and  Minos  in  converse.      Here    Theseus    places    his    foot    on    the    severed 


*  In  the  upper  section  of  the  mirror  a  boy  variants  is  shown  by  Hyginus  {fob.  136  )  ac- 
is  introduced  who  holds  in  his  1.  hand  a  roll  of  cording  to  whose  account  the  ntisfortiine  oc- 
writing,  and  with  his  r.  reaches  towards  a  dove.  curred  during  a  game  of  ball.  I  should  like 
The  roll  betokens  merely  the  schoolboy,  cf.  the  then  to  trace  this  figure  back  to  its  Greek 
Durand  vase  with  Kephalos  Mon.  dcW  Inst,  i.,  model,  whether  it  turns  out  that  these  two 
PI.  v.,  4.  Now,  between  this  scene,  which  episodes  from  the  life  of  Minos  were  on  it  com- 
looks  like  a  genre  study,  and  tlie  subject  below  bined,  or  that  the  playing  Glaukos  was  some- 
it  just  described,  is  there  any  sort  of  connection  ?  where  or  other  bvouglit  in  in  the  Polygiiatos 
Korte  is  inclined  to  say  no,  and  is  even  doubt-  manner  as  a  subordinate  figure  ;  and  then,  that 
ful  wliether  the  artist  reaJly  meant  anything  the  catastrophe  was  not  actually  represented, 
definite  at  all  by  this  group.  I  see  no  true  but  .suggested  in  a  genre  fasliion  ;  this  harndcss 
ground  for  such  an  attitude  of  resignation,  but  game,  so  the  .spectator  is  mc.int  to  think,  will 
rather  believe  that  we  must  recognise  in  the  boy  on  another  occasion  prove  fatal  to  Glaukos. 
a  mythical  figure  standing  in  the  closest  eon-  A  decisive  answer  on  this  point  can  only  1)0 
nection  witli  the  scene  represented  below,  arrived  at  when  we  have  attained  much  fuller 
namely  Glaukos,  the  son  of  King  Minos,  who,  as  information  about  the  models  which  the  mirror- 
is  well  known,  in  pursuing  a  mouse  [fxvv  SidKoiv,  artists  had  liefore  them  ;  in  this  respect  we  have 
ApoUod.  iii.,  3,  1,  ed.  Wagner)  fell  into  a  at  any  rate  in  recent  years  made  a  good  stride 
vat  of  honey,  out  of  which  he  was  in  the  end  forward,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  credit  of 
rescued  by  Polyeidos.  Tiie  mouse  is,  I  admit,  this  is  entirely  due  to  Kiirtc. 
on  the  minor  replaced  by  the  dove,  perhaps  on  "^  KiJrte,  Irclkvi  dcllc  Unu  etruschc,  ii  ,  PI. 
artistic  grounds,  perhaps  in  reference  to  another  32,  4  ;  and  thence  reproduced  in  Strcna  ITcl- 
version    of  the   legend  ;    for    that   there   were  bigiana,  p.  167  :  cf.  supra,  p.  87,  n.  6. 
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head  of  the  Minotaur,  and  Ariadne,  who  holds  in  lier  liand  a  loaf- fan,  stands 
behind  her  father.  Thus  the  situation  is  here  the  same  as  on  the  mirror, 
except  that  Ariadne  has  taken  up  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  suitable 
position. 

Korte  wished  to  trace  this  scene  to  a  dramatic  oricjin,  the  Theseus  of 
Euripides.^  According  to  his  view,  Theseus  on  first  encountering  Minos 
immediately  after  his  landing,  has  in  the  event  of  his  victory  stipulated  for 
free  departure  for  himself  and  the  children.  In  the  closing  scene  of  the 
l)lay  he  then  comes  before  the  king  and  claims  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  ; 
Ariadne  however,  by  some  kind  of  stratagem,  has  succeeded  in  sailing  along 
with  him.  That  at  the  close  of  the  Theseus  a  conversation  between  Minos 
and  Theseus  did  in  fact  take  place,  has  been  strikingly  shown  by  M.  Mayer  ^ ; 
but  the  subject  of  that  discussion  was  the  possession  of  Phaedra,  whose  hand 
Minos  grants  to  Theseus  without  more  ndo.  Ariadne  moreover,  as  Mayer  has 
equally  shown,  cannot  have  been  present  in  the  play,  for  this  would  clash 
with  the  argument  of  the  Hii^polytos,  which  in  its  first  (not  preserved) 
form  was  associated  with  the  Theseus  as  two  parts  of  a  trilogy.^  At  the  time 
when  the  action  of  the  Theseus  takes  place,  Ariadne  was  already  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  goddess,*  and  it  was  not  by  her  agency,  but  through  Poseidon,^  that 
Theseus  was  rescued  from  the  Labyrintli.  If  therefore  the  two  Etruscan 
monuments  should  really  be  referred  to  a  scene  of  the  Euripidean  Theseus,  it 
follows  that  the  king's  daughter  who  appears  on  them  must  be  not  Ariadne, 
but  Phaedra.  In  the  scene  on  the  urn  this  identification  W'ould  be  possible, 
and  is  perhaps  worthy  of  serious  consideration  :  for  the  scene  in  the  mirror  it  is 
excluded,  by  the  inscription  attached  ;  we  ought  therefore  to  suppose  that  the 
artist  in  the  case  of  this  figure  also  has  presupposed  a  conversion  of  the  name. 
That  however  would  predicate  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  Theseus  myth, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  artist  lacked,  seeing  that  he  takes  the  Theseus 
of  his  model  as  a  Heracles.  It  might  rather  be  asked  whether  on  the  mirror, 
in  keeping  with  the  old  form  of  the  legend  (which  had  never  wholly  passed 
out  of  memory),  Ariadne  is  not  regarded  as  a  goddess,  as  the  goddess  who 
through  the  glitter  of  her  crown  rescues  Theseus  from  the  Labyrinth.^  This 
conception  gathers  weight  as  much  from  the  fact  that  Ariadne  stands  in 
Minos'  presence  beside  Theseus,  as  from  the  fact  that  she  figures  as  a  pendant 
to  Athena.  I  should  prefer  to  attach  less  weight  to  the  evidence  of  the  large 
crown  which  she  wears;  this  head-dress  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to 
justify  without  further  corroboration  the  assumption  of  any  special  mytho- 


'  Urnc  etruschc,  ii.,  p.  88  ;  Strena  Ilclb.   \).  '  The  compromise  put  forward  by  Korte,  loc. 

169.  cit.    p.    470,  suggesting  that   the   first   of  the 

^  De  Euripidis  Mytliopoeia,   lierlin,  1883,  p.  three   wishes    whicli    Poseidon   liad    promised 

63.  Theseus    to    fulfil,    was    realised   by    the   co- 

'  See  Robert,  Eralosthenis  catastcr.  221  ;  von  operation    of   Ariadne,   I    am   obliged  for  the 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorff  in   Ilcrmcs,    xv.    483  above  reason  also  to  reject.     Moreover,  a  god 

and  Euripides'  Hippolytos,  11.  46-7.  needs  no  human  assistance  to  enable  him  to 

*  Cf.    Euripides'  Hippolytoi    339,     Aiovvaov  keep  his  word. 

lifiap.  «  Cf.  Preller,  Griech.  Mythol.  i  ^  p.  682. 
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logical  sifrnificancc  ;  but  of  course  on  the  other  IkukI  this  fre<(iiency  <locs  not 
exclude  such  an  assumption. 

If  the  explanation  of  the  urn  and  the  mirror,  which  I  have  p^iven  as  a 
mere  possibility  foi-  consid(^ration,  should  be  correct,  we  should  thus  have 
one  version  of  the  legend  on  the  urn,  another  on  the  mirror,  and  yet  a  third 
on  our  sarcophagus.  In  the  first  instance  Phaedra ;  in  the  second,  Ariadne 
as  goddess  ;  and  in  the  third  Ariadne  again,  but  as  the  mortal  beloved  of 
Theseus.  But  even  in  this  case  the  situation  represented  remains  neverthe- 
less on  all  three  monuments  the  same,  a  conversation  between  Theseus  and 
Minos  after  the  destruction  of  the  Minotaur.  Is  it  now  the  fact  that  such  a 
situation  is  so  entirely  unsuited,  as  Korte  alleges,  to  the  range  of  common 
tradition  which  was  independent  of  the  drama  ?  his  assertion  being  that, 
after  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur,  the  flight  of  Theseus  must  immediately 
follow.  I  should  prefer  to  take  the  contrary  view,  viz.  that  a  version  of  the 
legend  can  hardly  be  imagined  which  does  not  bring  Theseus  after  his  slaying 
of  the  Minotaur  once  more  into  the  presence  of  Minos.  How  could  he 
otherwise  have  left  the  Labyrinth  without  being  remarked  by  the  king  ?  How 
could  he  gain  possession  of  the  Athenian  children,  who  were  still  in  Minos* 
power  ?  The  secret  flight  was  just  as  easy,  or  just  as  difficult  a  possi- 
bility after  this  interview  ^  as  without  it  ;  but  it  becomes  otherwi.se  a  matter 
of  necessity  only  in  that  version  of  the  legend  according  to  which  Theseus 
carries  off  Ariadne :  in  all  the  other  versions  it  is  out  of  keeping.  If  Theseus 
was  rescued  by  means  of  the  crown,  whether  of  Amphitrite  or  of  Ariadne, 
or  by  the  might  of  his  divine  father  Poseidon,  what  ground  could  he  have  for 
concealing  his  departure  from  Minos?  And  thus  it  comes  that  Euripides  does 
in  fact  make  no  aUusion  to  a  flight. 

Furthermore  it  is  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  Minos  must  necessarily 
have  been  enraged  at  the  killing  of  the  Minotaur.  It  is  true  that  in  Phere- 
kydes  ^  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  for  in  his  account  Minos  confines 
Daedalus  in  the  Labyrinth  on  account  of  the  help  he  had  given  to  Theseus, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Rayet  vase,^  on  which  he  is  shown  flying  through 
the  air  while  the  fight  is  still  in  progress.  But  is  not  this  anger  of 
Minos  somewhat  strange  ?  What  possible  interest  could  Minos  take  in 
the  monstrous  bastard  son  of  his  consort  Pasiphae,  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
confine  in  the  Labyrinth  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  doing  harm  ?  It 
would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  rather  that  he  must  have  regarded 
Theseus'  deed  of  daring  in  the  light  of  a  well  wisher ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  Bacchylides  for  example,  the  relations  between  the  two  are  not 
absolutely  hostile.* 

But  this  by  the  way.     There  remain  however  two  doubtful  points;  the 


1  According  to  Pherekydcs  Fr.  H.G.  i.  97,  »  Gazette  archtol  ix.  1884  pi.  1  ;  of.  the 
p.  106  (cf.  Apollodonis,  fJpit.  Vatic,  i.  126)  article  Daidnlos  in  ranly-Wi.ssowa,  Real- 
Theseus  flie-;  vjkt6s  ;  here  it  stands  to  reason  Euci/clopddie. 

that   the    flight   could   not   have    taken    place  *  This  was   first   recognised   by   Wilainowitz 

immediately  after  he  left  the  Labyrinth.  (Bacchylides)  :  and  Blass,  by  his  correct  reading 

2  See  the  preceding  note.  of  xvi.  80  has  confirmed  the  view. 
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first  is  the  position  on  the  mirror  of  Ariadne  beside  Theseus  in  tlie  presence 
of  Minos.  If  she  is  supposed  to  be  no  goddess,  we  must  agree  with 
Korte  that  the  Etruscan  artist  was  the  first  to  give  her  this  place,  while  in 
the  Greek  model  which  he  copied  she  stood  beside  her  father  Minos.  On 
the  sarcophagus  Ariailne  stands  so  far  back,  that  she  need  not  be  noticed  by 
Minos  at  all;  but — and  this  is  the  second  difficulty — the  familiar 
attitude  of  Daedalus  towards  Theseus  in  Minos'  presence  is  in  any 
case  suspicious,  and  is  only  to  be  borne  out  on  the  supposition  (which  on 
other  grounds  is  entirely  justifiable)  that  i\linos  knows  nothing  of  the  manner 
of  Theseus'  rescue  and  of  the  part  played  therein  by  Daedalus.  For  the 
rest,  Daedalus  himself  boasts  descent  from  the  Attic  line  of  kings  ;  and  his 
familiarity  with  Theseus  cannot  furtlier  surprise  us. 

The  striking  correspondence  of  the  two  side  scenes,  which  I  have  above 
pointed  out,  sets  off  the  central  scene  with  special  force ;  all  the  more  so 
because  it  properly  consists  only  of  the  two  personages  indicated  with  portrait 
features,  since  the  crew  of  the  ship  are  represented  in  a  scale  disproportionately 
small.  We  are  to  imagine  that  the  ship  in  which  Theseus  stands  is  just 
turning  towards  the  ground  of  the  relief,  for  what  we  see  of  it  is  the  foremost 
part.  That  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  rowers,  the  ship's  eye,  and  the 
beak,  which  is  represented  in  a  very  unskilful  way  as  passing  above  the  thigh  of 
Ariadne.  Beside  the  two  figures  of  rowers,  of  which  the  second  is  badly 
damaged,  there  must  have  been  a  third  sailor;  to  him  may  be  assigned  the 
fragments  behind  the  second  rower  and  on  the  gunwale  edge  at  the  first  rope, 
which  from  their  form  may  still  be  clearly  recognised  as  the  remains  of  feet :  also 
the  two  yuntelli  on  the  mast  and  between  the  ropes :  and  lastly  also  the 
fragment  c  above  noted  (p.  89)  as  part  of  an  arm,  beside  which  a  piece  of  rope  is 
preserved.  From  these  indications  we  may  with  certainty  presume  that  the 
figure  broken  away,  which  we  may  from  its  position  in  the  ship  call 
7rp(ppdT7]'i,  was  in  the  act  of  hoisting  the  sail.  The  sail  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  restored  as  hanging  loosely  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  hand 
of  Theseus  is  rightly  restored  as  grasping  the  hilt  of  the  sword  as  it 
rests  in  the  sheath  :  the  sheath  itself  and  the  greater  part  of  the  forearm  are 
antique.  The  right  hand,  now  broken  away,  must  have  been  making  some 
gesture  referring  to  Ariadne. 

The  ajiproaching  thiasos,  which  on  other  sarcophagi  is  usually 
grouped  with  the  sleeping  Ariadne,  has  most  naturally  in  this  case  been 
omitted.  But  the  sarcophagus-worker  has  nevertheless  allowed  himself  a 
small  indication  of  it  in  the  decoration  of  the  door-post,  where  he  has 
introduced  a  Maenad  striking  a  tympanon,  a  figure  which  on  Bacchic 
sarcophagi  is  of  unusually  fiequent  occmrence. 

Of  the  lid  also  some  fragments  were  still  existing  in  the  year  1884,  but 
now  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Those  which  I  saw  had  on  them  dolphins  and 
shells,  doubtless  in  reference  to  the  sea  voyage  of  Theseus.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  also  on  the  Etruscan  mirror  above  described,  the  lower  section  is 
filled  with  fish  and  shells.  ' 

Besides  these,  Eichler  notes  yet  another  fragment  which  I  have  not  seen. 
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but  wliicli  he  idcntifurs  with  cerUiiiity  .-is  (Mni.illy  hcloiij^nn^f  tu  tho  lid.  This 
fjives  the  rcm.-iiiis  of  a  male  ti^nire  :  |»ruhahly  it  holonged  to  one  of  the  Krotes 
which  were  introdiUMMl  at  the  ••orners  as  well  as  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
inscription:  for  this  also  was  found,  but  now  unhappily  has  also  been  separated 
from  the  sareophagus.*      Tin-  inscription  runs  thus  : 

I ) .  M  . 
A  V  T  K  M  T  I)  ()  U  I  (sir  /). 
AVU  •  IAH  •  ADLKCTO 
A    •    M    K    M    ()    U    1    A 
(i  V  •  A  N  N   •    X  \'  1  I 
1)  •  XVII  •  VALKRIA 

p  II  I  L  o  '"•  r  N  i: 

FILIO  •  DVL 
f'ISSlMO 

Tiio  dead  person,  then,  represented  .'us  Theseus,  was  called  Aiteniidorus,  and 
the  woman  represented  as  Ariadne  is  not,  as  would  at  first  sight  be  supposi^d, 
his  wife,  but  his  mother  Valeria,  who  set  u])  the  tomb  to  him.  The  idea  of 
a  mother  robbud  of  her  son  figuring  as  Ariadne  ab  indoned  by  Theseus,  is  1 
admit,  a  singular  conception,  but  yet  not  by  a  long  way  so  singular  as  that  of 
the  Hippolytus  sarcophagus.,  where  the  husband  is  repiesented  as  the  prudish 
Hippolytus,  and  the  wife  as  the  pandering  nurse.' 

The  class  of  'fluted'  (bttccWdi)  sarcophagi  is  re|)resented  in  this 
collection  by  four  ex  imples,  of  which  two  are  <wal,  and  the  two  others  oblong. 

Of  tlie  two  oval  examples  the  one  (Plate  IX.  <i,h,c)  shows  in  its  central  shield 
in  the  long  side  an  amphora,  at  the  sides  the  well  known  lions  ;icc(jmpanie<l 
by  their  keepers;  one  of  the  lions  tears  to  pieces  a  boar,  the  other  a  foal. 
A  very  similar  sarcophagus  must  be  the  one  noted  by  Matz  and  von  Duhn 
in  the  Via  Sistiiia  {Antikc  Bildwerke,  ii.  2658),  only  that  there  both  lions  are 
tearing  foals. 

The  second  very  similar  example  (Plate  ^.((,h,c)  has  in  the  central  shielil 
a  woman  wearing  the  headdress  of  the  third  century,  who  holds  in  b(jth  hands 
a  roll,  and  at  tlie  sides  again  lions,  equally  accompanied  by  their  keepers,  but 
this  time  they  are  tearing  to  pieces  humped  cattle  \j3ov<i  KafiT}XiTrf(;),  a 
species  which  appears  here  for  the  first  time  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus.  As 
to  this  animal,  which  elsewhere  occurs  also  on  the  Archelaos  relief,  on  coins 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  already  on  a  Cypriote  ivory  relief  of  the 
Mycenaean  period,^  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Keller,  Thieve  des  class. 
Alterthums,  p,  66  foil. 

Of  the  oblong  sarcophagi,  one  (Plate  XI.  o)  is  decorated  with  Bacchic 

1  Notizic   degli  Scavi,    1883,   p.   372,  C'.I.L.        '^  Sark.  llel.  iii.  163. 
XV.  4062.  '  See  A.  S.  Munuv,  >^lr<  na  /felbiijinnn,  p.  213 

H.S. — vol..    XX.  H 
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figures,  In  the  centre  stands  (as  often  on  fluted  Baccliic  sarcopliagi ') 
tlie  youtliful  Dionysus  liolding  liis  tliyrsos,  with  Ids  kantliaros  in  his 
lowered  l«;ft  liand,  <in  his  ri^ht  Pan,  on  his  hd't  a  panther  which  h)oks  n})  at 
the  god."*^  At  the  left  side  a  Satyr  with  wiiu'skin,  beside  whom  a  panther 
stej)s  forward  ;  at  the  right  a  Maenad  ])laying  flutes,  both  of  thein  types  very 
pojtular  on  Bacchic  sarcophagi. 

The  second  sarcojdiagus  (Plates  XI.  ^,  XII.)  sliows  in  the  iniddl(>  the  \vcll- 
l<nown  group  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  and  at  the  sides  Victories  with  garlands. 
The  figures  stand  upon  bases,  and  are  therefore  meant  to  be  statues. 
Judging  from  its  workmanship,  the  sarcophagus  may  well  belong  to  the 
second  century,  perhaj)s  to  the  age  of  the  later  Antonines.  The  two  gryphons 
introduced  at  the  two  ends  in  sunken  background  (Plate  XII.  h,  c)  are 
evidently  considerably  reworked  ;  they  were  presumably  executed  originally 
only  in  (piite  low  relief.  The  borders,  as  well  as  the  very  detailed  execution, 
are  due  to  the  restorer;  thus  of  the  ancient  original  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  general  outlines.  An  exactly  analogous  ca,se,  which  is  well-known, 
is  that  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  Achilles  sarcophagus  in  Paris.^  This 
reworking  doubtless  took  place  when  the  sarcoj)hagus  was  used  a  second 
time  in  the  Renaissance  ;  it  was  then  turned  round,  S(j  that  the  reverse 
side,  hitherto  bare,  became  the  obverse;  this  was  divided  into  three  panels, 
of  which  the  central  one  was  decorated  with  the  portrait  of  the  deceased, 
and  tiie  two  side  panels  with  his  coat-of-arms  (Plate  XII.  a).  The 
gryphons  turn  their  backs  towards  this  side  of  the  sarcophagus  which 
would  certaiidy  not  be  tlie  case  if  they  had  been  newly  introduced  at  this 
later  date  of  using  it;  and  the  <ndy  explanation  of  this  is  the  one  just 
offered  ;  they  are  therefore  the  same  gryphons  which  originally  stood  here, 
sketchily  rendereil  in  antiquity,  but  now  reworked. 

I  have  striven  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  coat-of-arms,  and  by  its  help  the 
identity  of  the  deceased.  But  judging  from  the  style,  the  work  of  this 
side  may  be  assigned  to  a  date  as  early  as  the  Quattrocento.  Once  in  a 
Roman  sepulchral  chamber  as  the  receptacle  for  a  Roman's  corpse  ;  thirteen 
hundred  years  later  in  a  (Jampo  santo  or  a  church  as  the  tomb  of  an  Italian 
'  Nobile  ' ;  to-day  in  an  English  park,  bedded  out  with  flowers  ; — h(hent  sua 
fata  sepulcra. 


(I  Robert. 


FTalle,  a.  S. 


'   Similar    sarcojihaj^i    c.vist   e.g.    in    the    l!r.  liaiids  ofa  Vcn  lian  art  (lc;iler  (si-c  Kohert,  T^otw. 

Mas.  {Anc.   Marbles,   x.    49)  ami  in   the   Fitz-  Skizzoifmrh,  XX  I/ulf.  Wiiicldvtann.iproyravivi, 

William  Museum  at  Cambridge  (Michaelis,  Anc.  \>.  66,  No.  347-349.) 

Marblcx,    p.    263,    No.    77),    in    the    Vatican  -  The  type  is  well    known    as    occuiring  in 

(GeiharJ,    Anl.     Bildiv.     ]tl.    88,     ft),    in    I'isa  statuary,    .sec   e.<j.    Chirac,    pi.     678,    1579,   pi. 

(Diitschke,  Ant.  Bihler  in  Obsritalicn,  i.  19)  in  678ii.  16I9(;. 

Naples   {Miis.    Borb.    \.    28)  ;    an<l    a   .spt-eially  »  ,9,,^;;.    p^.j    jj    26c.  <t.  ibid.  y.  42. 
fine    example     20     years    back    was     in     the 


PANDORA'S  BOX. 


No  myth  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  Pandora,  none  pcrliaps  ha-s 
been  so  completely  misunderstood.  Pandora  is  the  first  woman,  the  beau- 
tiful mischief :  she  opens  the  forbidden  box,  out  comes  every  evil  that  flesh 
is  heir  to ;  hope  only  remains.  The  box  of  Pandora  is  proverbial,  and  that 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  she  never  had  a  box  at  all. 

The  myth  of  the  making  of  Pandora  we  may  reserve  for  the  present  and 
focus  our  attention  on  the  famous  'box.'  '  Jupiter  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,' 
says  Lempri^re  (p.  543).  'In  the  house  of  Epimetheus  was  a  closed  jar  ^  says 
the  last  edition  of  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary/,  but  a  little  further  down  we 
read  :  '  later  writers  relate  that  the  box  contained  all  the  blessings  of  the 
gods.'  The  reference  given  for  this  statement  is  Hyginus,  Fab.  cxlii.,  in 
which  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  any  jar,  casket  or  box,  only  an 
account  of  the  creation  and  descendants  of  Pandora. 

The  word  used  by  Hesiod  {£rg.  94)  is  of  course  Trt'^o?,  and  it  may  be 
worth  noting  once  for  all  that  this  is  the  word  uniformly  employed  by  all 
Greek  writers  in  telling  the  myth  down  to  the  twelfth  century  A.l>.  Though 
the  story  lias  attained  such  wide  popularity  in  modern  times,  mention  of  it 
in  ancient  writers  is  rare.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  formed  some  part  of 
the  lost  drama  of  Sophocles,  '  Pandora  or  the  Hammerers,*  though  the  main 
subject  of  that  play  was  undoubtedly,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  birth  of 
Pandora,  not  the  opening  of  the  box.  The  other  tragedians  leave  the  tale 
untouched  ;  so  does  Pindar.  Apollodorus  only  mentions  Pandora  as  the  first 
woman  (Apollod.  i.  7,  2).  Babrius  (3rd  cent.  A.D.)  uses  the  word  irido<i,  and 
as  his  version  is  compact  and  differs  in  some  important  points  from  that  of 
Hesiod,  it  may  in  part  be  quoted  : — 

Zey?  ev  iriOa  ra  'X^pria-ra  irdvTa  <TvWi^a<i 
€0rjK€v  avTov  7rcofidaa<i  irap   dvOpuiTTM' 
6  8'  aKparri'i  avOp(07ro<;  elhevai  aireuScou 
Tt  ttot'  ^v  ev  auTM,  kuI  to  iroyp-a  Kivtjaaf;, 
SifjK   direXOelv  avra  irpo^  Oecov  oiKOV<i' 

flOVr)  B'  €fl€lV€V  eX-TTt?,  fjv  KaT€lXl](f)€l 

redeu  to  ircofia-  k.t.X.  (Babrius,  Fab.  Iviii.). 

Here,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  there  is  no  mention  of  Pandora  at  all ; 
the  responsibility  of  opening  the  Trt'^o?  rests  on  man  collectively.     Moreover 

II   2 
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it  is   good  things,   to,   ■^pfjcnd,    not  evil,  tli.at    are  onclosod   bv   tho    will   of 
Zens. 

In  the  fifth  (;ontury  A.i).  comes  a  mention  hy  Nonnus,  .-mil  Tri'^of  is 
still    used  : 

Ovpdviov  yap 
ovK  6<j>e\iv  irore  Kelvo  ttcOov  KpijSefivov  dvol^ai 
uvhpdai  llai>8(opr],  yXvKepou  KaKov.        (Noim.  Dionys.  vii.  o()). 

It   is  the  same   in  the   sixth   century  A.D.     The   ej)igrammatist   Makedoni»»s 

writes 

Y\avh(tipr^<;  opowv  yeXoco  ttlOov,  ovit  yvvaiKa 
fjL€fji<pofjLat,  dW'  avTwv  rd  inepa  ratv  ^AyaOwv 

{Anthol.  r,d.  X.  71), 

where  the  irTepd,  as  we  shall  see  below,  is  noticeable.  The  scholiasts 
Proclus  (Gth  cent.  A.D.)  and  Eustathius  and  Tzetzes  (12th  cent.  A.D.),  in 
commenting  on  Hesiod,  Erna,  96,  and  Homer,  Iliad,  xxi.  527,  naturally  use 
the  same  word  as  the  authors  on  which  they  comment,  i.e.  uniformly  irlOo'i. 

The  word  jar  is  of  course  a  fair  translation  of  iriOo'i  so  long  as  it  is 
realized  that  irido'i  is  a  very  large  jar,  that  either  stands  on  or  is  partly 
buried  in  the  earth.  It  is  when  irldo^  is  rendered  box,  or  still  worse 
ca-sket,  that  the  mischief  begins.  Box  connotes  a  certain  portability,  casket 
adds  the  idea  of  smallness  and  preciousness,  both  entirely  foreign  to  the 
meaning  of  7ri6o<i. 

The  casket  (pyxis)  error  can  be  traced  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  A.D. 
Lilius  Giraldus  of  Ferrara  published  in  1580  a  '  Historiarum  Deorum 
Syntagma,'  a  systematized  mythology,  from  which  Lempriere  appears  to 
have  taken  his  '  beautiful  box.'  Lilius  Giraldus  writes,  '  haec  {i.e.  Pandora) 
a  Jove  in  terram  demissa  fingitur  ut  homines  falleret  et  deciperet  ....  hanc 
igitur  ....  Jupiter  cum  pyxidr,  pulclierrima  ilia  quidera  sed  intus  omne 
calamitatum  genus  abscondente  ad  Prometheum  misit.'  The  pyxis  was  a 
whited  sepulchre,  a  beautiful  fraud  like  its  mistress. 

From  what  source  Lilius  Giraldus  was  translating  or  copying  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  clear  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  word  Trt'^o?  was 
translated  pyxis,  and  the  error  took  root  and  blossomed  abundantly.  DoUiuil 
would  have  been  a  more  approximately  correct  rendering,  dolium  which 
stands  for  the  7riOo<;  of  the  Danaides  : 

inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo. 

(Herat.  Cdrrti.  iii.  11,  16). 

Is  the  mistake  merely  one  of  a  measure  of  capacity  ?  If  so  it  matters  little, 
if  anytiiing.  Who  cares  whether  Pandora  had  a  large  pithos  or  a  small 
pyxis  ?  No  one,  not  even  an  archaeologist.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise. 
This  is  no  mere  dead  blunder,  best  corrected  and  ([uickly  buried  out  of  sight. 
It  is  one  of  the  vital  (;rrors  that  breed  the  corruption  of  a  total  mytho- 
logical   misconception.       So    fixed    is    the   idea    of   the  small   portable   box 
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ill  till!  iiiiiul  i>t  rnythdlogists  Lliat  tliey  liavo  nev(!r  sotitflit  loi  l.lic  oxplaiiatiuii 
<tf  the  iiiytli  in  the  uses  of  tlu'  ■m'0o<;,  ami  stranj^i-r  shll  li;ivc  ii»;vct  seen  in 
P.andora's  Jar-o|)enin«;  ail  aotiolo^ical  iiiytli  based  on  the  Alliciiiaii  Icstival 
of  the  Pitlioifijia  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  (hiy  of  thi'  iiiDiitli  Aiithtstcrioii. 
Generations  of  scliolars  have  known  tliat  the  word  used  by  Hesiod  was  rriOo'^, 
generations  of  archaeologists  have  excavated  and  (■oiiiiiuiittd  on  the;  ttiOul 
of  the  ancients,  but  the  iddc  fixe  of  the  pyxis  prevented  the  ronjiinetion  ol 
Pandora  and  Pithoij^ia. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  Pandora  myth  occurred  to  me  suddenly  while 
examining  for  quite  another  purpose  the  lekythos  figured  in  Fi.;.  I.'  Here  we 
have  a  veritable  pithos-opening,  though 
conducted  by  Hermes,  not  by  Pandora. 
A  large  pithos  is  sunk  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  has  served  as  a  grave,  and 
the  fref|uent  use  of  ttiOol  for  burial 
purposes  is  abundantly  shown  by  exeava- 
tions  both  at  the  Dipylon  of  Athens  and 
at  Aphidna.  In  this  usage  lies  the  gist 
of  my  argument.  From  tlie  triOo^  have 
escaped  fluttering  upwards,  two  winged 
ethoiXa  or  Ktjpe^  —  the  fii'ya  Trwfia  litis 
been  removetl — a  third  soul  is  fluttering 
up  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  7rido<;.  Most 
curious  of  all,  one  eiSoiXov  is  diving  back 
headlong  into  the  jar.  It  is  this  point 
that  makes  the  coniiection  with  the  All 
Souls'  Days  of  Athens  so  obvious.  There 
is  not  only  an  exit  of  souls,  there  is  a  rc- 
eutrance.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Authestcria,  the  day  called 
(.'hytroi,  the  mandate  was  issued  for  the 
own  place:— 

f^vpa^e    Krjp€<;,    ovk    It'    'AvdeaTijpia 

words-  rightly  interpreted  by  Photius  (s.v.  dvpai^e)  (ws  Kara  rrjv  iroXiv 
Tol<i    ^ \v0€(TTrjpioi^    TOiv    T|rt;^(Mf     •nepiep'yofJLivoiv. 


Fu;.   1. 


return    of    tlie    souls    to    (heir 


The    custom    and    ev<'ii 


'  Reproduced  from  Eine  Attische  Grableky- 
thos:  Inaugural -Dissertation  von  Paul  Scliadow, 
Jena,  1897.  A.s  Dr.  Schadow's  Dissertation  is 
not  very  generally  accessible,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  reproduce  his  illustration  for  reference 
in  the  text.  In  his  monograph  Dr.  Schadow 
draws  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the  thirtceutli 
Anthesterion,  the  'AUer-scelen  Fest  der  Griech- 
en,'  but  he  suggests  no  connection  with  Pan- 
dora. For  technical  particulars  as  to  the 
lekythos,  and  for  the  cnstom  of  burial  in  ir/Soi, 
readers  are  referred  to  his  monograpn. 


-  I  see  with  regret  that  in  his  b'enLc  dcr  Stat/f 
Allien  (p  387)  August  Mmiinisen  adheres  to 
the  old  misreading  ^vpa^t  Kapts.  If  any  in- 
junction was  issued  to  the  Ka^(<  iis  liousehold 
slaves,  it  would  lie  to  return  to  their  work, 
interrupted  by  the  license  of  the  Anthesleriu, 
not  to  (juit  the  house.  I'ut  in  the  face  of  the 
explanation  of  Pliotius,  ami  of  the  analogy  of 
the  Kom.m  Leniuria,  the  old  explanation  is 
obviously  untenable.  Mr.  Tylor  in  his  Priiii- 
live  C'nltnrr  (ii.  40),  quoting  Hann.sch.  {Slur. 
Myth.  -p.    408),    tells    of    a   Sclavonic   custom 
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the  formula  are  closely  paralleled  in  Latin  ritual  at  the  close  of  the 
Lemuria, 

'Cum  dixit  novies  Manes  exite  paterni.' 

It  is  curious  that  though  most  modern  writers  from  Crusius  onwards  have 
recognized  that  the  Cliytroi  was  a  dies  nefastus  and  in  the  main  a  festival  of 
ghosts,  this  day  has  been  separated  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Anthesteria,  and 
the  two  previous  days  have  been  regarded  as  purely  drinking  festivals : — 
the  Pithoigia  the  opening  of  the  wine-cask,  the  Xoe?  the  drinking  of  the 
wine-cups.  And.  yet  for  the  second  day,  the  Xoe?,  literary  testimony  is 
explicit.  On  that  day  it  was  well  for  a  man  to  anoint  his  door  with  pitch 
and  to  chew  a  piece  of  blackthorn,  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  were  about 
and  might  mean  mischief.  Photius  (s.v.  ficapa  rjfiepn)  tells  us :  fiiapa 
rjfiepa  :  iv  toI^  ^ovalv  AvdecrTrjpiMi'ot;  fir)v6<i,  iv  oi  hoKovaiv  al  yjrv^al  rwv 
TeXevTrjauvTCOv  dvuvai,  pdp,v<i)v  €(odev  efiaaMvro  kuI  ttitttj  to,^  6vpa<i  €^pLov. 
And  again,  explaining  pdixvo<i,  a  species  of  thorn,  he  says  it  was  chewed  all 
day  at  the  festival  of  Choes  as  a  charm,  and  he  explains  that  the  pitch  was 
used  also,  because  of  its  special  purity  to  drive  away  demons :  at  the  birth 
of  a  child — always  a  perilous  time — pdfivo<i'  (fyvrbv  o  iv  roi'i  XoucriJ'  ax; 
d\€^i<f)dpfMaKOv  ifiacroyvTO  ew9ev,  Kal  ttctttj  e^P^ovTO  to,  Bco/xuTa,  dp,iavTO<i  yap 
avTTj'  Bco  Kal  iv  rait  yeveaeai  tcov  iraiBicov  ■^pcovai  tu^  olKia<;  et?  UTreXaa-iv 
riav  Baifiovcov. 

The  pitch  may  have  served  to  catch  the  souls  as  they  tried  to  come  in ; 
the  precise  virtue  of  blackthorn  I  do  not  know.  As  regards  the  TriOoiyia 
(TTiOoiyia)  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  later  days  a  broaching  of  the  iridoi 
that  contained  the  new  wine  ;  but  that  does  not  explain  the  statement  of 
Eustathius  that  the  day  was  a  '  wholly  unlucky  one,'  oi)^  koprdat^io<i  .  .  . 
a\\'  €49  TO  TTOLv  aTTOippdi;  (Eustath.  ad.  II.  xxiv.  527).  Surely  the  natural 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  first  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Anthes- 
teria was,  like  the  other  two,  a  dies  nefastus,  because  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  three  days'  Festival  of  All  Souls.  It  was  the  day  when  the  iridoi  of  tlie 
dead  were  opened,  and  the  souls  let  out.  For  a  brief  season  they  are  allowed 
back,  not  wholly  welcome  guests,  courted  yet  feared  as  to  this  day  are  the 
souls  on  Hallo w-Een.  Their  descendants,  on  the  last  day  (the  Chytroi) 
cooked  them  a  slender  meal,  a  Panspermia,  and  offered  sacrifices  that  none 
might  touch  for  fear  he  joijied  the  dead ;  then  all  was  over,  down  into 
their  7ri6oi  they  went  again  till  the  next  spring  time. 

Whether  at  the  Pithoigia  there  was  an  actual  ceremony  of  the  opening 
of  some  great  representative  iriOo'i  or  of  several  iridoi  (for  the  plural  form 
TO,  iridoiyia  occurs),  I  am  unable  to  determine.  We  have  no  record  of  any 
such  custom  at  Athens,  but  the   '  nmndus '  or  round   j)it  on  the  Palatine, 


closely  paralleling;  that  of  the  Anthesteria,  even  eaten  and  drunken,  souls,  now  go,  now  go."' 

to  th«!  formula  jironounctd  :    '  when  the  meal  The   reading  Kripfs  was  lirst  sliown  to  be  the 

wa.s  over  the  iiriest  rose  from  the  table,  swept  correct  one  hy  Dr.  Otto  Crusius  (Anal.  Grit,  ad 

out  the  house,  and  hunted  out  the  souls  of  the  Faroimiogr.  p.  48)  and  is  accepted  l>y  Dr.  Rohdc 

dead  like  fleas  with   these  words:    "Ye  have  {Psyche,  219). 
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which  was  closed  by  a  'lapis  maiialis,'  was  open  on  three  clays  (Aupftist  24, 
Oct.  5  and  Nov.  8),  and  on  these  days  according;  to  Festus  (s.v. 
imcndus  128)  and  Varro  (ap.  Macrob.  i.  IG,  IS),  there  wjis  egress  for 
the  divinities  of  the  lower  world.  Varro  says:  '  Mundus  ciiin  patet  d(!orinn 
tristiuiu  atcjue  infennn  janua  patet.'  It  is  worth  noting  that,  aeconling  t«t 
Plutarch  (Vit.  Ham.  11),  at  the  founding  of  Ron»e  the  first  fruits  of  all  things 
accounted  good  and  neces.sary  by  nature  were  thrown  into  this  n)un<lus : 
mrap-^ai  re  iravTbiv  oaoi^  v6fi(p  fiev  oi'i  Ka\oi<;  i-^poivro,  (f)u<r€i  8'  ci)<?  avay- 
Kaioi<i  direTeOtjcrav  evravOa.  The  significance  of  this  will  appear  when  we 
note  later  tliat  Pandora  was  but  a  title  of  Ge.  I  suspect  that  the 
Traucnrep/Mia  was  the  etjuivalent  of  these  dirapx^ai. 

It  is  time  that  we  returned  to  Pandora  and  examined  our  earliest 
literary  account  of  her  Pithoigia.  Has  Hcsiod  any  idea  of  its  significance? 
Docs  he  know  that  the  evils,  liberated  by  his  curious  and  fatal  wonian,  liis 
Eve,  are  in  fact  nothing  but  etBwXa,  ghosts,  issuing  from  a  Trt^o<f-grave  ? 

His  account  of  the  TriOoiyia  conies  in  oddly  and  abruptly.  Zeus  has 
created  Pandora  and  sent  her  to  Epiinctheus,  who  rashly  receives  lier, 
forgetting  the  caution  of  Prometheus ;  he  knew  too  late  the  miscliief  he 
harboured.     Then  the  story  goes  on  : 

IJpiv  fiev  yap  ^ooecKOv  iirl  y^dovl  (f)u\'  dvdpoairwv 
v6(T(f)iv  arep  re  KaKwv  koI  arep  -^aXeTrolo  ttovolo, 
vovawv  r  dpyaXewv,  a'lT  dvhpdcn  Krjpa<i  eSajKUv. 
[aiyjra  yap  ev  KaKOTifrt,  ^porol  KarayrjpdcrKOvai.^ 
dWd  yvv^i]  ■^eipeacrt  irldov  fiiya  Troyfx  dcfyeXovaa 
iaKeSacr^-  dvOpcoTrocai  8'  Ifit^craro  Kt'jSea  \vypd. 

Hes.  Erg.  90  f. 

We  are  plunged  in  medias  res ;  we  have  not  been  told  that  the  evils  were  ever 
enclosed  in  the  7riOo<;,  still  less  who  put  them  there,  nor  is  anything  said  as 
to  whetlier  Pandora  brought  the  tti'^o?  from  Olympus  or  found  it  in  the 
house  of  Epimetheus.  Hesiod  is  clearly  repeating  a  story  already  current 
and  familiar.  The  word  Ktjpa<i  is  I  think  significant  :  the  passage  as  it 
stands  at  present  must  be  rendered  :  "  Before  this  time  (i.e.  before  the  coming 
of  Pandora)  the  tribes  of  mortal  men  lived  upon  earth  aloof  from  evil  and 
from  haid  toil  and  from  grievous  diseases  irliich  f/icc  Keres  to  mm,"  the 
bracketed  line  being  of  course  due  to  a  conji^ctiual  reading  yijpa<i  for  Ki]pa<;. 
Now  'giving  Keres  to  men'  is  not  a  very  natural  expression  for  causing 
death  ,  Ktjpa<i  is  usually  explained  here  as  dnoms,  and  this  is  quite  a  possible 
meaning.  But  a  very  simple  alteration  gives  a  (|uite  straightforward  and 
perfectly  apposite  sense.     Suppose  we  read 

vovacov  T   dpyaXeoyv,  acrT   drSpdai  Krjpe^  eScoxav. 

is  '  cjrievous  disea.ses  which  the  Keres  <'ive  to  men.'  Whether  Hesiod 
actually  wrote  this  or  not.  this  I  am  sure  is  the  iflea  underlying  his  words. 
It  was  one  of  the  regular  functions  of  ghosts  or  Keres  to  cause  old  age  and 
disease  and  finally  death.     Dr.  Otto  Crusius  (Roscher,  K^pe?  p.   1144)  cites 
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a  luunbcr  of  passages  from  tlie  elegiac  poets  iti  evidence  of  this  popul:»r 
belief,  notably  the  hymn  to  Zeus  where  tlie  prayer  occurs : 

rrfKov  he  kukci^  airo  Kivpa?  lifivvai 
lyrfpa^;  t    ovXo^ievov  kui  dat'c'noLO  Te'\o<;  (Theog.  7CM), 
an<l  again  : 

Kj^pev  Se  irapea-TtJKaai  fiekaivai 
Tj  fxev  e^oucra  reKof;  'yijpao'i  dpyaXeov, 
r)  S'  irepr}  Oavdroio'  (Mimnerm.  2,  5). 

The  Spait.ins  ordered  their  eph«»is  to  exorcisf  (dTroBioiro/xTrelaOat)  nW  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  as  though  they  were  Keres  magiciilly  invoked 
{(oa-Trep  Kfjpa<{  i7raycoyi/j,ov<;).  A  belief  in  the  definite  material  existence  of 
the  Keres  is  vividly  shown  in  one  of  the  Orphic  Hymns,  which  liorc  a.s  so 
often  embody  a  popular  primitive  superstition.  The  Hymn  in  question  is  an 
invocation  to  Herakles  as  follows  : 

€\6e  fiuKap  vovawv  OeXKTijpia  Trdvra  KOfii^eav 
i^iXacrov  Se  KaKd<;  drat;,  KXdSov  ev  %e/3t  irdXXcov 
TTTrjvol'i  t'  Lo^dXoi<i  Krjpa<;  ^aXeTra?  dirdirefJLire. 

{Orph.  Hymn.  xii.). 

Here  clearly  the  harsh  Keres  are  bringing  disease,  and  they  are  to  be  brushed 
aside  like  flies,  winged  pests  as  they  are,  by  the  branch  that  Herakles  waves 
in  his  hand.  What  manner  of  pest  a  Ker  was,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  design 
from  a  vase  published  in  the  Jahrhuch  des  Arch.  Inst.  x.  1895,  p.  37,  Fig.  11. 
where  Herakles  uses  a  more  formidable  weapon,  his  club,  against  a  noisome- 
looking  winged  Ker.  The  design  is  a  lively  common tiiry  on  the  Orphic 
Hymn. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Hesiod  knew  the  Pithoigia  of  Pandora 
was  a  release  of  maleficent  ghosts  from  the  grave  ;  in  fact  I  feel  sure  he  was 
not  con-scious  of  any  such  meaning,  but  he  uses  traditional  language  formu- 
lated by  those  who  knew  only  of  this  primitive  Pithoigia,  and  the  word 
Kijpe^  in  this  connection  comes  instinctively  to  his  lips.  This  idea  tliat  the 
diseases  that  come  out  of  the  iriOos  of  Pandora  are  live  things,  a  sort  of 
personified  bacilli,  comes  clearly  out  in  the  lines  that  follow  (1<)2): 

vovaoi  8'  dvOpioTTOiaiv  €(f>'  rjfiipj]  tjB'  irri  vvkti 
avTOfiaroi,  cpoiTMai  Kaxd  dvrjTolaL  (jtepovaai, 
(Tiyfj,  eVet  (fxovrjv  i^elXero  fnjTiera  Zeu?. 

They  are  live  things  hut  mutes. 

Proclus  commenting  on  the  passage  (Schol.  ad.  v.  102  vovaoi  S'  dvdpdi- 
TTOLcriv...)  says  :  eaco/jiaTOTroirjcre  8e  avTd<;  Trpoaiov(ra<i  d<f>(ovov9  iroiTjaaf;,  eV- 
heLKvvp.€vo<;,  on  koI  tovtcov  e(f)opoi  Sat'/xove?  elcrtv  oiVtfe?  hpSxriv  d<f)av(t)<: 
€7rt7r€p,7rouT€<;  rd^;  v6aov<;  rd<i  virb  ttjv  Ki/jiap/xei'rjv  T€Tayp,eva^  Kal  t  d  f;  i  i' 
T  (p  TT  I  6  (p  Kr)pa<;  Biaairetpoi'Te^.  Here  again  it  is  rather  a  haunting  of 
the  truth  than  its  clear  articulation.  Proclus  knows  the  iri0o^  was  tradition- 
ally full  of  Krjpe<i,  but  he  does  not  know  the  Krjpef;  are  ghosts  ;  he  does  know 
they  are  Baifxovef,  or  at  least  possessed  by  sucli. 
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More  curious  and  iustructivo  still  is  the  languaj^e  of  Arcli})isli(>p  Kusta- 
thius  in  his  cotniniMitary  on  Ilunl  xxiv.  'y'll .  Acliiiles  tulls  Priam  of  the 
two  urns  that  stand  on  the  tlirfshold  of  Zeus,  one  fiUcd  with  evils,  the 
other  with  blessings: 

hoio\  ydp  re  ttiOdi  KaTaKetarai  iv  Aio<i  ouSei 
ouiptov  ola  bcSoyai  kukcou  erepof  8e  kdoiv 

The  Ar'hbishojVs  main  C'lnccrti  is  to  show  iiow  by  the  tt/^o?  is  fij^ured 
the  soul  {oTt  ttWo^  atVi^erat  Trore  TrapoLfjuaKox;  koX  ^/''I'X '?*').  which  may  be 
full  either  of  good  or  evil ;  but  being  scholar  as  well  as  theologian  he  is 
distracted  from  this  main  issiie.  He  is  haunted  by  a  confused  memory  of 
other  TTiOoi  and  more  sioo  he  drags  tiiem  in,  though  they  contribute  nothing 
to  his  point.  '  The  pithos  of  which  Hesiod  was  the  potter,'  he  says  in 
Platonic  fashion,  was  one,  and  tilled  with  evil  only.  Here  he  must  refer  to 
I'andora^s  Trtf^o?,  and  a  j^ropos  of  this  he  makes  some  instructive  though  strictly 
irrelevant  remarks.  The  evils  inside  Hesiod's  one  cask  were  not  like  those 
in  Homer's  cask,  lying  in  it  and  drawn  (passively)  out  of  it,  but  they  were 
living,  things  like  spirits  and  shut  in  as  Ares  once  was  in  the  brazen  jar;  but 
afterwards,  having  wings,  they  deserted  the  tt/^o?  :  09  dvoL'yel<i  eV/ce'Sacre 
Kara  yijv  diraaav  to,  kukcl,  ov  BiKrjv  a(OfMaTo<;  e^avrXeladai  Tre^f/coTo?  avTw 
ejKei/xeva  Kal  i^avrXovfieva,  o  Sq  rot?  '0/J,T}ptKoi<;  e/jLcfyacverai,  dX\'  efiyfrv^a 
ovra  0)9  olov  Batfioi'ia  Kal  eyKeKXeiafia'a,  Kadd  irore  "A/jr;?  ^v  eV  -^aXKeoi 
Kepdfifp,  varepov  he  Trrepv^d/Meua  Kal  rov  ttlOov  KCvcocrapTa.  Now  here  it  is 
just  possible  that  all  Eustathius  is  coiisciously  doing  is  to  elaborate  the  indica- 
tions of  Hesiod,  but  he  seems  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the 
escaping  evils  are  in  the  form  of  winged  Sai/xovia.  Our  conviction  of  his 
meaning  grows  when  he  says  'the  pithoigia  (by  which  presumably  he 
means  the  Anthesteria  festival)  would  be  the  opening  of  a  iri'do^  of  this 
kind,'  i.e.  full  of  evils,  '  not  of  a  festal  character,  like  that  in  Hesiod 
(in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  drink  to  satiety  at  the  broaching  of  a  Tri6o<i), 
but  altogether  unlucky  '  :  tov  Be  tolovtov  tmu  kukmi/  iridov  ehf  av  kcu  7; 
"jTidotyca,  oi)^  iopTdaifio^  Kara  rrjv  irap  'Hcn6B(i),  iv  rj  dp^ofievov  ttiOou 
ex^prjv  KopevvvaOai,  dXX^  et?  to  irdv  d7ro(f)pd<i.  His  second  reference  to 
Hesiod  relates  of  course  not  to  Pandora,  but  to  the  Dionysiac  festival  de.scribed 
in  Erf/.  368  : 

dpyo/jbivov  Be  iridov  Kal  Xy]youTO<;  KopecraoOat — 

i.e.  the  Pithoigia  of  the  wine-casks  which  overlaid  the  primitive  Pithoigia  of 
the  grave-jars.  But  for  this  chance  reference  we  could  never  certainly  have 
known,  though  we  must  certainly  liave  conjectured,  that  the  Pithoigia  as  well 
as  the  Choes  and  Chytroi  counted  as  dies  nefasti. 

It  is  time  to  ask,  though  the  answer  is  patent,  who  was  Pantlora  and 
why  was  it  her  function  to  let  loose  the  K^pe^  froin  the  grave-pitiios— a 
function  she  sliares  with  Hermes  P.sychopompos. 

Pandora  is,  as  has  long  been  acknowledged,  only  a  cultus  epithet  of  the 
great  goddess  Ge  ;  she  is  the  Earth  heiselt.     In  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  the 
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oracle  of  Bakis  prescribes  that  a  white-fleeced  ram  be  first  sacriticed  to 
Pandora  (v.  971): 

TrpSyrov  UavScopa  duaat  XevKorpt^^a  tcpiov, 

and  the  scholiast  remarks :  Ylavhoapa'  t>j  ^yfj,  eTretSt]  inivTa  ra  Trpoq  to  ^!]v 
^copetTai.  (</</)'  ov  koI  ^€i8(i)po>i  koI  ain]cn8(t)pa).  (A)ne.sidora  is  the  title 
inscribed  over  the  newly  fashioned  Pandora  on  the  Bale  cup  in  the  British 
Museum.^ 

The  art-type  of  the  making  of  Pandora^  is  of  considerable  interest  as 
additional  evidence  that  she  is  primarily  nothing  but  the  earth-goddess.  On 
the  Bale  cyiix  (B.M.,  D4)  Hephaistos  stands  by  the  side  of  (A)nesidora,  holding 
in  his  hand  the  hammer  or  mallet   with   which    he   has  fashioned  her.     On 


Fig,  2. 


a  black-figured  lekythos  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Miliet  et  Giraudon, 
PI.  LIT.  B. ;  reproduced  in  Fig.  2  from  Welcker,  Atlas  PI.  XV.  1)  we  have  a 
more  drastic  use  of  the  mallet.  Within  the  precinct  of  a  sanctuary, 
indicated  by  columns  to  either  side,  rises  the  colossal  head  of  a 
woman.  A  bearded  man,  possibly  a  Satyr,  touches  her  on  the  head 
with  a  large  mallet ;  another  figure  to  the  left  approaches  similarly 
armed.  The  earth -goddess,  call  her  Ge  or  Pandora,  is  rising  from  the  earth  ; 
i.e.  the  earth  takes  shape  as  a  woman,  she  is  the  first  woman  (cf.  J.H.S.  xix. 
p.  232,  Fig.  11).  What  precisely  are  the  men  doing?  Dr.  Furtwiingler,  who 
has  recently  discussed  this  and  similar  vases,  sees  in  the  hammers  the  symbol 


^  Another  variant  of  tlie  same  title  or  ratlier 
idea  is  given  by  Hcsychius,  and  has  not,  I 
think,  been  cited  :  ^ Ava^iSwpw  r/  avdyuvaa  koI 
avififfa  Tovs  xapirovs  4k  yris  Arj/xriTrip. 

-  Professor  Percy  Gardner  lias  kindly  allowed 
me  to  see  a  photograph  of  a  vase  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  on  which 


Pandora  (inscribed)  is  represented  as  actually 
rising  from  the  ground.  Professor  Gardner  is 
about  to  jiublisli  tlic  vase,  so  I  only  note  here 
that  it  aflbrds  from  tlu^  side  of  art  a  welcome 
confirmation  of  the  identity,  certain  from  litera- 
ture, of  Pandora  and  Ge. 
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of  tliunder  and  lightning:  '  Ein  uraltes  inythisclu's  Symbol  fiir  die  Hlitze 
siiul  abor  Hammer  und  jjcil '  {Jnhrhiich,  vi.  p.  117).  Tlii.s  explanation  seems 
remote  and  metaphorical.  I  incline  rather  to  see  a  development  of  the  ancient 
ritual  custom  of  smiting  the  earth  to  summon  the  earth  spirits.  The  priest 
of  Demeter  Kidaria  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia  was  wont  at  the  great  festival 
there  to  smite  the  underground  folk  with  rods  (pa/38ot?  Kara  \6yov  Bt]  riva 
Tov<i  viTo-)(6ovLov<;  Traiei,  Pans.  viii.  I.5Ii).  From  pd^hoi  to  a<f)upac  is  not  a 
diflficult  transition,  and  a(f)vpai  or  mallets,  it  may  be  noted,  wen;  implements 
of  husbandry.  Trygaeus  in  the  F((x  (v.  .5GG)  remenibers  that  his  a-cpvpa  waits 
for  him  on  liis  farm  at  home,  glittering  and  ready.  We  understaml  now,  how 
Sophocles  came  to  call  his  Satyric  drama  llavSjopj.  >)  "^(ftupoKoiroi — Pandora 
or  the  Hammerers — those  that  wield  the  a(f)vpa.  We  understand  also  why 
the  Satyrs  in  the  closely  analogous  design  discussed  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  Journal  (J.If.S.  xix,  189!),  Fig.  12),  wield  the  fiuKeXXa  or  })ick.  The 
fjLUKeWa  or  pick  opens  the  earth,  the  a(f)upa  breaks  the  cl<jds  and  finally 
moulds  the  woman. 

The  play  of  Sophocles  was  a  Satyric  drama  and  at  nearly  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  birth  of  Pandora-Ge  Satyrs  ^  are  present.  When  not  engaged 
in  smiting  the  earth  they  dance  and  I'cjoice  over  the  Anodos  of  the  goddess. 
They  represent  the  primitive  population  who  worshipped  Earth  and  the 
spirits  of  the  earth.  A  later  civilization  saw  in  them  wild  men  of  the  woods, 
half-beast  half-human.  This  primitive  people  had  skill  in  the  arts,  so  the 
figure  of  the  artificer  Hephaistos,  himself  akin  to  the  Dactyls  and  Telchines, 
worshippers  of  the  Mother,  emerges.  The  mallet  he  once  used  for  breaking 
clods  of  earth  becomes  the  attribute  of  the  artificer;  but  down  to  the  latest 
instance  known  of  the  birth  of  Pandora  on  vases,  the  Altenmra  Kratcr  in  the 
British  Museum  (E  467),  the  dance  of  Satyrs  is  still  represented.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how,  as  the  cult  of  Apollo-Helios  prevails,  the  sun-god 
usurps  the  place  of  the  earth-goddess,  and  the  Satyrs  appear  on  a  vase- 
painting  compelled  to  dance  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  instead  of  at  the 
emergence  of  the  earth-goddess  (Rosclier  Lex.  p.  1098).  More  quaintly  still, 
Dionysos,  who  took  from  Go  her  Anthcsteria,  obtrudes  his  figure  on  her 
Anodos,  and  on  black-figured  vase-paintings  we  have  instances  (Gerhard 
Ges.  Ahhandl.  PI.  LXVIII.)  in  which  not  Ge,  but  Ge  with  Dionysos  by  her 
side  emerges  from  the  earth. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  noted.  In  the  only  inscribed  vase  in 
which  the  earth-goddess  is  re))resente(l  as  actually  emerging  through  an 
omphalos-mound,  she  is  inscribed  as  Pherophatta,  i.e.  Persejihone  {JahrJtuch 
vii,  1892,  Anzcigrr,  j).  1G6).  Hermes  sunnnons  her  from  the  earth,  as  he 
summons  the  souls  from  the  earth-Trt'^o?.  But  the  type  of  the  half-length 
figure  emerging  is  the  traditional  type  of  Ge.  Ge  and  Kore  are  one  and  the 
same,  only  mother  and  daughter  ;  in  the  Thesui()j)lioria  were  celebrated  the 


1  It  is  worth  noting  that,  according  to  I'ro-       Satyr.s :  Srt  rhv  tov  kukov  wlOoy  wapa  tu.  Sotu- 
clus,  who  doubtless  follows  sonic  earlier  tradi-       fnv  Ka&wv  k.t.k. 
tion,    Pioinetheus  received  the  irldos  from  the 
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Anodos  and  Kathodos  of  the  earth-goddess.  More  curious  still,  tlie  typo  is 
taken  over  by  another  Kore,  i.e.  Aphrodite,  as  in  the  beautiful  Hydria  jit 
Genoa  {Rom.  Mitth.  xiv.  p.  154,  PI.  Vlf.).  Well  might  Gerhard  {Gr. 
Mythologie,  pp.  562-5)  give  to  the  daughter-goddess  the  triple  title  Aphrodite- 
Kore-Pandora. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  clear  that  the  tt/^o?  is  of  the  essence  of  the  myth 
of  Ge-Pandora  ;  to  give  her  a  pyxis  only  is  to  detach  her  from  the  earth, 
which  is  her  very  substance.  Even  Hesioil  remembers  that  when  Pandora 
was  made  Hephaistos  was  bidden  to  '  take  earth  and  mould  it  with  water,' 
yalav  vSei  (^vpeiv  (Hes.  Erg.  Gl).  The  Pithoigia,  the  opening  of  graves, 
existed  no  doubt  before  the  earth  became  anthropomorphized  into  a  gfjddess. 
It  was  merely  a  ghost  and  ancestor  cult ;  wlien  the  form  of  the  enrth-goddess 
emerged  in  human  shape,  she  was  its  natural  patron  ;  her  spiiit,  the  ghosts, 
were  the  source  of  all  good  and  all  evil ;  she  was  Pandora,  and  Pandrosos. 
Why  then  does  the  tti'^o?  of  Pandora  contain  evil  oidy  ?  This  is  an  in- 
teresting point;  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  tradition  on  this  head 
fluctuates,  in  the  account  quoted  above  (p.  99).  Babrius  says  all  good 
things  were  shut  up  in  the  7ri6o<;  and  this  was  done  by  Zeus : 

But  primitive  man  is  apt  to  regard  ghosts  as  fearsome  rather  than  friendly  ; 
the  bogey  predominates  over  the  guardian  angel.  Hesychius  in  explaining 
the  word  Kp€iTTOva<i  says  that  heroes,  i.e.  dead  men,  are  reputed  to  be  evil 
sort  of  people,  and  hence  it  is  prudent  to  pass  their  shrines  quietly,  (s.v. 
Kpelrrova^  rov<;  r]p(oa^-  ovtco  \eyovaiv — hoKOvat,  KaKcarLKol  rLve<;  elvar  Sia 
TOVTO  01  irapiovT^^;  ra  i^pwa  alyrjv  e')(^ov(rL  /i>;  tl  ^XajSMat). 

Moreover  this  natural  tendency  of  ghosts  to  evil  was  emphasized  by  definite 
theological  animus.  The  worshippers  of  Zeus  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  All-Mother  Pandora.  What  was  to  become  of  monotheism,  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Zeus,  if  Gaia  Pandora  was  the  source  of  all  good  things  ?  But 
monotheism  is  always  tolerant  of  a  duly  subordinate  devil,  and  Pandora  was 
welcome  to  keep  a  7ri6o<;  of  evils  only,  provided  always  it  was  duly  recognized 
that  Zeus  had  two  ircdoi  on  his  Olympian  threshold.  It  is  a  quaint  conflict 
of  theological  systems ;  and  forasmuch  as  Zeus  is  omnipotent,  he  takes  over 
even  the  creation  of  the  Earth-Mother,  who  was  from  the  beginning ;  and 
patriarchal  bourgeois  as  he  is,  the  making  of  the  first  woman  becomes  a  huge 
Olympian  jest : 

€K  S'  eyeXaa-cre  Trartjp  avhpoyv  re  Oewv  re. 

Henceforth  we  have  the  ancient,  litany  with  its  inverted  precedence: 

Zei/?  ^v,  Tiev^  earl,  Zeu"?  eaaerar  &  fieynXe  Zev. 
Vd  Kuprrov^  aviei,  hio  KXf/^ere  fiarepa  yalav. 

(Pans.  X.  12.  10.) 

This  unfair  division  of  labour  between  the  old  chthonic  divinities  and 
the  new  Olympians  is  very  frankly   stated   by   Isocrates,  who  tells  us  {Or.  v. 
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117),  in  extolling  the  niiltlncss  {vpaoTtiTa)  aii<l  luimaiiity  {^i\av6p(0TTiav)  of 
tlic  (Jreeks,  that,  sonu;  i)f'  the  gods  aro  lik(j  this  whih;  others  arc  harsli  and 
iinpk^asant.  Those  of  th(>  gods  wlio  an;  tlie  cause  of  good  things  are  called 
Olympians,  but  those  who  have  evil  for  their  department  have  inauspiciotis 
titles.  The  good  Olympians  are  worshipped  with  temples  altars  and 
prjiycrs,  but  the  others  with  exorcisms,  dTroTro/xTrdf;.  (dXkd  kul  tmv  detov 
Tovf  fikv  Tcov  aya6(ov  alrLnv<i  i)^lv  6vra<i  'OXu/xTTt'ou?  irpocra'yopevo/xevov^, 
Toin?  S'  eVt  Tai<:  (TVfX(f)opal<i  Koi  ral<;  riixoypiaa  TeTay/xevov<;  hva-)(^ep€(nepa<i 
ra^:  eTTCovvfiia^  e'^ovra^,  koI  roiv  fiev  kol  tov<;  tStcira?  kuI  ra^  TroXt-t?  Kal 
ve(o<i  Kal  ^(Ofioixi  i8pu/jLevov(;,  toix;  8'  ovt  ev  TaL<;  ev'^al^i  ovr  iv  Tai<;  6v(Tiai<i 
Ti/j,(ii/j,ivov<i,  aW'  aTTOTTO/ATrAs'  avTOiv  ijfid<;  iroLovfievov^. — Isocr.  v.  Phil.  117.) 
This  class  of  spirits,  divinities  of  the  old  religion,  demons  of  the  new,  went  by 
the  name  of  diroirofi'iraloL — those  to  be  exorcised.  Apollodorus  discussed 
them  in  the  sixth  book  of  liis  treatise  concerning  the  gods  (Harp.  svtZ/.  t'oc. 
(iTroTro/jLTrdfi).  Hardest  of  all,  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  were  made  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  their  own  depravity.  Babrius  tells  us  (Fab.  6:1,  v.  7)  that  in 
the  courtyard  of  a  pious  mati  there  was  a  precinct  to  a  hero,  and  the  pious 
man  was  wont  to  sacrifice  and  pour  libation  to  the  hero,  and  pray  to  him  for 
an  abundant  return  for  his  hospitality.  But  the  hero  knew  better  ;  only  the 
regular  Olympians  are  the  givers  of  good,  within  liis  power  lay  evil  only.  So 
he  appeared  to  the  pious  man  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  expound  this 
truly  Olympian  theology  : 

'Ayadov  fiev,  elTrev,  ovBev  dv  tl^  rjpcaojv 
CO  rdv  irapda'^ot'   ravra  Tovi  deovi  alrei. 
KaKwv  he  TrdvTcov,  d  ^vveanv  dvOpwrroi^, 
SoTTJpef;  r}fxei^'  .... 

On  this  showing  Pandora  could  have  only  evil  in  her  ttlOo^. 

As  the  Pithoigia  has  proved  to  be  a  Ge  and  ghost  cult  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  examine  briefly  the  two  other  days  of  the  Anthesteria,  the 
Choes  and  the  Chytroi.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Chytroi,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  the  formula  Oupa^e  /c/J/ie?  was  uttered,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  noting  as  a  possible  ritual  reminiscence  that  in  the  Hesiodic  passage 
{Ji!rg.  V.  97),  when  all  the  evils  have  escaped,  Hope 

eV  dpptJKTOKTi  Bofioiacv 
evBov  ejXLfive  ircOov  viro  ')(el\ecnv,  o  v  8  e  6  v  p  a  ^e 
e^eTTTrj. 

Hope  alone  does  not  obey  the  mandate  0vpa^e.  This  I  do  not  ])ress,  but  it 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  Chytroi  had  Ohthonic  associations. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristoph.  T^frn.  218  is  explicit:  on  that  day  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  Hermes  Chthonios  and  to  none  of  the  Olympians,  and  as  we  have 
seen  of  the  sacrifice  none  of  the  sacrificers  partook — a  sure  sign  of  Ohthonic 
ritual    (eiretTa  Oveiv  avTot<i  e6o<i   exovai,  rcov  fih  'OXvfnricou  decov  ouBevl  to 
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TrapuTrav,  '^pfJ-^  Se    ;\;^oi^£Vi),    Ka}    t>}9  x^rpaq   rjv  e\ffOvat    -navTe^  ni   Kara  ti)i> 
ttoXlv  ovBe\<;  yeverai  tmv  lepetov). 

The    name    Chytroi    is   of    some    iiiiportance.       Aiimisl    Moiuiiiscn    lias 
emphasized  in  his  Fcstc  ilcr  Stadt  Af/ien  ({>.  .SHo)   the  fact   that   the  name  of 
the  festival  is  ol  yv'J'Poi;  not   ai  x^'^P^'- — '^   point  tod   much    neglected.     Ai 
Xvrpac  means  cookini^-pots,  and  the  festival  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  iravaTrepixia.     Tiiis  does  not  seem  likely,  as  the  iravcnrepfjita 
was  incidental  and  unimportant ;    it  also  formed  a  part  of  many  other  rites. 
The  masculine  form  %uTpot  means,  in  ordinary  parlance,  holes  in  the  ground, 
chasms,  clefts — in  fact,  as  Mommsen   observes,    x^'^P^''  ^^^  natural    water- 
reservoirs  or  vessels,  x^'^P^'-  f^itificial  ones.     One  form  would  easily  slide  over 
into   the   other.     Pausanias  speaks  (iv.  35-9)  of   a  certain   natural  bath  at 
Thermopylae  which  the  country   people   called   the  Chytroi  of  the   women 
{Ko\vfi8i]0pa   rjVTiva   6vop,d^ovcnv   ol  emX^pi^oc   ^j^yTpof?   ywaiK€Lov<i)  ;    and 
Herodotus  describes  it  in  the  same   terms  (viii,  176).     Theophrastos   in  his 
History  of  Plants  (4,  11,  8)  speaks  of  a  certain  plant  as  growing  in  a  place 
between  the  Kephisos  and  the  Melas,  the  place  being  called  Pelekania,  and 
it  is  sometimes  called  Chytroi,  i.e.  the  deep  places   of  a  marsh   (fiera^v   tov 
K.y]<pi(Tov  Kal  TOO  MeA-ai/o?*   0UT09  8e   o  tottoi;  irpocrayopeveTai  /nev  YleXeKavia 
rovTO  8'  icrrlv  drra  x^'^P^^  KaXov/nevoc,  /Sadva/nara  t^?  \iiJbvr]<i).      Hesychius, 
interpreting  01  ;)^uTpii/o<,  says  they  are  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth  through 
which  springs  come  up  {ra  KoTka  rrj^i  7^9   hi     oiv  al   Trrjjai   avUvrai).     The 
word    Ko\v/x^>j0pa    itself,    in    cla.ssical    Greek    a    natural     pool,    became    in 
mediaeval  Greek  a  font.     The  transition  from  x^^'P^i  to  x^'''P^''  ^'^  something 
analogous  to  the  shift  from  7rido<i  to   pyxis.     If  the    festival  took   its  name 
from  holes  in  the  earth  we  are  probably  back  at  an  earlier  stage  of  things 
than    even   that  represented  by    the   Pithoigia.     Buiial   in   natural    chasms 
would  precede  burial  in  artificial  jars.     The   x'^'^P^^^''  "Y&i^e?  would   be  the 
funeral  games  at  the  grave-holes  ;  the  x^^pot  would  be  the  constant  haunt  of 
ghosts  going  up  and  down,  the  prototypes  of  the  x"''^P-(^'^^  7%   seen   in  the 
vision   of   Er  (Plato,   lUp.  417  F),  near   akin   to  the  megara  or  chasms    of 
Demeter  at  Potniae  (Pans.  ix.  8,  1),  chasms  such   as  abounded  on  or  about 
the  Pnyx  where  the  women  carried  on  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria.     Such 
were  the  natural  primitive  sanctuaries  of  a  Ge  and  ghost-cultus. 

The  second  doy  of  the  festival,  the  Choes  or  cups,  present  at  first  sight 
more  difficulty.  It  is  true  we  have  the  definite  statement  quoted  above 
i^p.  102)  that  at  the  Choes  the  dead  came  up.  But  what  can  be  made  of  the 
name  ?  Nothing  as  it  stands ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  Chytroi  there  may  have 
been  a  confusion  between  approximate  forms.  May  not  p^joe?  have  super- 
imposed itself  ui)on  xf>"'^ — wine-cups  upon  funeral  libations  ?  Photius  seems 
to  indicate  such  a  coniaminatio  when  he  says :  'Kod<;.  e7Yucret9,  evayla-ixara 
ent,  V€Kpol<;  77  cnrov8d<i.  'EiKirLTTTet  xPV^f^^'*  ^^^^  %oa9  rot?  reOveoiai  tS)v 
AcTioXcov  iirdyeiv  dva  irav  €to<;  koI  eopTi]v  Xoa9  ayeiv.  AiyovTUi  koX  dvatac 
v€Kp(t)v  CO?  So^o/cXt}?.     Here  the  name  of  the  feast  is  oxytone. 

This  aiipect  of  the  feast  of  the  Xoe<?  as  Xoai,  taken  with  the  Pithoigia, 
throws  a  sudden  light  on  another  obscure  myth.     The  Danaides  have  been 
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explained  variously  as  woll-nyinphs,  as  iininitiated,  as  areXet?  yufiov,  as 
maidens  undergoing  tlie  vir<finity-ord(>!il  of  the  sieve.  Each  and  all  ot 
these  associations  in;ty,  ;ind  pruhaldy  du,  (  luster  round  them  at  various 
stages  of  mythical  ilevelopmcnt ;  hut  the  root,  idea  is  none  of  these.  The 
Danaides,  representatives  of  the  old  Pelasgiau  order  who  inaugurated  the 
Tliesmophoria,  arc  simply  Choephoroi,  but  Choi-phoioi  who  (-arnj  Wxiliona  in 
vain.  They  are  polluted  by  the  great  ayo<i  of  husband-murder,  and  blood 
can  only  be  washed  away  by  blood.  In  vain  for  them  the  774^09  ^  is  opened, 
the  dead  are  implacable,  in  vain  the  libations  are  poured  ;  pour  them  to  the 
winds,  bury  them  in  the  thirsty  dust. 

So  says  Electra  to  (Jhrysothemis  when  she  brings  libations  from  Clytem- 
nestra  to  Agamemnon  (Soph.  EL  432)  : 

ov  yap  aot  0€fii<i 
ouS'  OCT  top  €^dpd<i  (iTTO  yvuaLKO^;  laTuvai 
KT€pl(TfjLaT   ov8e  Xourpa  7rpoa(f)epet-v  iraTpi' 
dW'  rj  irvoalaiv  rj  ^advaKU^el  Kovet, 
Kpvyfrov  VLV. 

Such  a  libation  is  a  x^tpw  aj(^apL<;,  utterly  fruitless,  labour  for  ever  in  vain. 

Viewing  the  (Jhoes  as  Xoai,  the  anomalous  and,  as  it  stands,  artificial 
connecticiu  of  Orestes  with  the  festival  becomes  at  once  clear.  He  was 
polluted,  he  could  not  be  a  libation-pourer ;  in  that  sense  he  could  not  be 
admitted  as  6/xoc^7^o^'So9.  The  strained  punctilio  of  Pandion  (Eur.  Tph.  in  T. 
950,  and  Suidas  sai  Xoe?)  becomes  a  strin«rent  ritual  obli<;ation.  Orestes 
comes  to  the  Areopagos  polluted  by  the  ayo<i  of  a  mother's  blood  ;  he  finds 
the  peoj)le  celebrating  the  X.oaL  in  the  j)7'ccinct  of  the  Limnac  close  at  hand, 
and  is  excluded  till  he  is  purified  from  the  ifM^vXiov  alfia  ;  all  is  simple  and 
clear. 

The  three  separate  acts  or  days  of  the  Anthesteria  are  each  devoted  to 
a  ritual  of  the  dead  ;  but  how  about  the  collective  term  Anthesteria  ?  It 
must  remain  uncertain  whether  the  term  with  its  associations  of  budding  and 
blossoming  and  wine-fermentation  was  primitive  or  not.-  The  Keres  un- 
doubtedly, like  the  Semnae,  had  power  over  the  crops  for  good  or  for  evil.  On 
the  other  hand  the  name  may  have  come  in  with  Dionysos,  who  was  worshipped 
as  Anthios.  The  other  name  of  the  festival,  Lenaia,  is  of  great  interest 
because  of  its  double  connotation,  like  that  of  the  Pithoigia,  one  of  the  dead, 
the  other  of  Dionysos.  The  Lenaia  is  usually  explained  as  a  wine-press 
festival  of  the  vintage;  Xrjv6<;  is  the  wine-jiress.  But  a  natural  objection 
arises.     How    can    a    vintage    festival    be    celebrated    in    February    or    even 

^  It  is  vinnecessary  luic   (as  Tiiy  discussion  of  fact  that  they  are  winged  ttJiuKa  in  one  instance 

the  Damikles  is  incidfutal)  to    rcinoihice    the  (Roselier,  Zc.'.  O.'iO)  may  point  to  some  confusion 

vase-paintings  on  which  Die  m^'th  is  figured  ;  witii  the  Kiipts  of  the   Pithoigia. 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  on  black-figured  vases,  ^  Since  tlie  above  was  written  Dr.  Verrall  has 

on  which  alone,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  myth  kindly  shown  me  his  note  on  '  Tlie  name  An- 

is  figured,  the  Danaides  pour  their  vessels  into  thesteria '   (p.    115).     It   seems  to   me   conclu- 

a   hw'e  iridos  half   Imrie.l   in   the  earth.     The  sive 
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ill  January?  In  modern  Greek  the  actual  wino-pres.s  is  called  to  -jraraTt'jpio, 
the  stucco  reservoir  into  which  the  juice  Hows  is  calleil  to  Xt-jvov.  Such 
terms  arc  tenacious.  Bekker  in  liis  Anecdul.a  (rraec.a  (p.  277)  (juotes 
Xrjvo'i.  yecopyiKOV  (TK€vo<;  •  eaTi  he  dyyelov  h  e  kt  t  k  6  v  oivrv 
^uXivov,  o  (iTToSe^eTai  to  piov  €k  tmv  opydvutv  twv  Trie^o/xivcou.  These 
passages  have  been  collected  b\'  August  Mommsen  (Feste  Afken.  p.  377),  and 
his  conclusion  is  unquestionably  correct,  that  the  Lenaia  was  a  festival,  of  not 
the  wine-press  and  vintage,  but  of  the  Xrfvol,  the  vessels  in  which  the 
wine  was  stored  and  from  which  the  first  fermented  wine  was  drunk  in  spring. 
He  quotes  JuUien,  Topographie  dcr  Weinhan  (ii.  189),  as  stating  that  these 
Xrjvol  are  to  this  day  terracotta  vessels,  and  are  frecpiently  buried  half  tlieir 
height  in  the  earth.  They  are  in  fact  indistinguishable  from  iriOot  except 
that,  if  we  trust  a  writer  in  the  Antlioloyii,  they  are  larger  : 

avTap  ifiol  KprjTtjp  fxev  eoL  8e7ra<?,  d.yyi  Se  Xf\vo<s 
olvtI  iriOov. — Anthnl.  Pahit.  11.  Go. 

These  X-r-jvoi,  like  the  ttWol,  may  well  have  been  used  f(jr  more  serious  pur- 
poses than  the  storing  of  wine  ;  that  such  was  the  case  we  know  from  Hesychius 
who  says  X-qvor  aopoi,  irveXot.  More  explicitly  wc  have  in  Bekker  (Anecd. 
p  51)  Xr}vov<;-  ov  fioi'ou  ev  al?  tolx;  ^orpv^  TraTovaiVy  dXXa  koI  Ta<i  tS)v 
veKpoiv  cropov<;,  d-rrb  tj}?  ofioi6Ty]To<i  r/}?  KaTaaK€vt]<;.  Diogenes  lived  in  a 
7rcdo<i,  so  did  many  a  poor  peasant  who  took  refuge  in  Athens  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  a  Xr]v6<;  would  have  been  accommodation  somewhat  more 
luxurious.  A  man's  house  in  his  life  is  his  tomb  after  death.  In  the  Dipylon 
grave-yai'd,  at  Aphidna  and  many  other  sites,  the  grave  ttiOoi  have  come  to 
light,  and  in  ancient  times,  might  easily  be  called  Xrjvol.  In  the  precinct  of 
Dionysos  iv  Acfjbvai<;  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  laid  bare  a  wine-press  with  a  veritable 
XT)v6<i,i.e.Ci  heKTLKov  aKevo<i;  but  probably  long  before  the  coming  of  Dionysos 
and  his  wine-press  there  was  a  Lenaion,  a  burial  precinct,  and  possibly  an 
eVl  Arjvaifp  dywv,  a  contest  in  honour  not  of  Dionysos  but  of  dead  heroes, 
such  contests  as  the  Nemea  and  a  host  of  others  scattered  over  Hellas.  The 
transit  was  easy  from  the  opening  of  the  iriOoi  of  the  dead  to  the  broaching 
of  the  Xrjvoc  of  Dionysos,  from  the  x^^^  ^^  ^^^^  dead  to  the  %oe<?  of  the  living, 
from  the  x^Tpot  to  the  ^yTpai}  But  until  this  lower  stratum  of  Ge  and 
ghost-cult  is  realized,  the  full  significance  of  the  Chorus  of  the  Initiated  in 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  remains  unfelt ;  the  underworld  lay  in  very  deed 
and  truth  below  the  Limnae  where  the  Frogs  are  chanting. 

This  mythological  survey  is  not  perhaps  wholly  without  topographical 
interest.  Fierce  controversy  has  long  raged  round  Thucydides,  ii.  15  ;  and 
the  position  of  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysos  iv  Aifxvai<;  in  which  the  Anthesteria 

'  The  obviously  funereal  connotation  of  the  over  a  grave-yard,  with  its  ghost  and  hero- 
term  Lenaia  has  given  birth  in  Germany  to  the  cultus.  His  annexation  of  the  old  order  is 
'  Sarg-Dionysos.'  What  jirecisely  that  may  marked  hy  his  niarriai^c  with  the  wife  of  the 
mean  I  do  not  know.  Tlie  simple  fact  seems  the  Archon  Basileus  in  the  Boukolion  close  to 
to  be  that  Dionysos  here  and  elsewhere   took  he  Limnae  iirecinct. 
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was  colcbrated  is  an  iinporUint  elciiiont  in  tlio  controversy.  So  lon<f  as  the 
Aiitliesteria  soeincMl  to  n»e  merely  a  ti?stival  of  Dionysos  tin-  new  roni(»r,  it 
mattered  to  nie  little,  so  far  <is  niylliol«>«(y  is  concerned,  where  the  sanctuary 
lay,  whether  near  the  theatre,  i.e.  south  of"  tlu;  Acropolis,  or  west,  or  where  1 
placed  it  in  my  conjectural  map  of  Athens  (.Mtfth.  aiul  Mini,  nf  Ancient  AUietis, 
p.  4),  I.e.  north,  near  the  Dipyhm.  I  chose  this  situation  because  of  the  low- 
lyiug  <;round,  aiul  beciuise  Pausani:Ls  on  entering  the  Keraineikos  mentions  a 
temenos  of  Dionysos  which  I  thought  might  be  identified  with  that  of 
Dionysos  iv  Ai'fivaif;.  That  identification  and  that  situation  I  am  riuw 
satisfied  are  completely  erroneous.  Dr.  D«>rpfeld  has,  I  am  conviiiciHl,  fuuiid 
the  preci'ict  of  Dionysos  ev  Ai'/ii/ai?  where  he  prophesied  he  should  find  it. 
i.e.  to  the  west  of  the  Areopjigos  near  to  the  Enneakrounos.'  In  su[)port  of 
his  d(!JMonstration  I  can  bring  no  new  argtiment,  either  topogra[)hical  or  philo- 
logical;  but  on  mythological  grounds  I  ofter  for  what  it  is  worth  a  small 
contribution. 

Nmo  ihdt  tlie  Anihcslcriii  m  i^en  to  be  a  ghost  and  Gc  ctdt,  ii  eiinnol,  uulliout 
iminoise  los$  of  siyiiijicn.nce,  be  several  from  the  Areopaijns.  The  Semnae,  I 
have  tried  to  show  in  a  previous  |):ipcr  {J.U.S.  l.SUD,  p.  205  ;  The  Erinyes), 
are  priinarily  ghosts,  or  to  speak  more  strictly,  divinities  anthropomorphized 
out  of  ghosts.  To  the  evidence  there  brought  forward  1  would  add  one 
significant  argument  which  then  escapetl  me.  Commenting  on  the  word 
ZevTepo7roTfio<i  ('  second-fated  one  ')  Hesycliius  says  the  term  is  applied  to 
those  who,  when  they  have  been  iiccounted  dead,  appear  again  alive,  and 
accoriling  to  Polemon,  a  good  authority,  such  as  these  are  forbidden  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae :  6  vtro  riv5)v  vaT€p67roTfio<i-  ovt(o  Be  eXeyov 
OTtorav  Tti/l  CU9  redve-jiTi  vofti^ofteva  iyevcTO  xal  vcrrepov  dve(f>dvi]  ^(t)i>.  o  oe 
lloXeficop  Kai  direiprfaOai  toI^  Totoi/Tot?  eiaievai  et?  to  tepov  rcov  ^efivwv 
(l>ijal  Oeoiv).  The  import  of  this  regulation  is  clear  ;  the  Semnae,  powers  of 
the  lower  world,  have  rejected  the  ill-£atetl  second-fated  man  below  ;  it  were 
profane  and  dangerous  for  biin  to  attempt  to  effect  an  entrance  into  their 
sanctuary  above.  He  may  not  mingle  with  the  dead  below  or  with  the 
ghost-goddesses  above.  Plutarch  {Quacsl.  Rom.  v.)  gives  us  a  number  (jf 
curious  particulars  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  undergone  by  the  vcrrepoTrorp.ui. 
A  mimetic  new  birth  was  the  only  release  from  the  taboo. 

The  Semnae  then  are  ghosts,  ghosts  who  avenge  the  guilt  of  shedding 
€iJL(f)v\iov  alfia;  they  preside  over  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Areopagos, 
The  Areopagos  fortunately  cannot  be  moved  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  about  that  fixed  jjoint  centred  a  whole  series  of  ghost  and  hero  and  Ge 
cults.  Each  one  of  the  sanctuaries  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  to,  e|a)  is  of 
this  order;  in  all  but  one  case  the  prtviitive  Fclasguin  yhost-eidt  is  oveiiau.1 
by   a    more    recent    stratum    of    Olympian   tlicoloyy.       In    the    case    of    the 

1  Dr.  Dorpfcld's  yicwa  on  the  iKKdtion  of  ra  covered  Kr^vii.      Supplemcutiiry  to   this   is  an 

«iu  (Thucyd.  ii.  15),  which  I  follow,  are  fully  article  in  the  same  volume,  p.  369  :    '  Leiiaion," 

stated  in  Ath.  Mitlh.  xx.  p.  161  :   'D;isLenaion  which  slighfly  mo.iilics  tlie  relations  between 

Oder  Dionysion  in  den  Limnai.'     In  this  article  Lcnaion  antl  Dionysion  iv  \lnvais. 
(p.    169)   appears  the   plan  of  the  newly  dL>- 
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Anthestcria,  as  I  have  shown,  tlie  old  cult  is  that  of  Ge-Pandora  and  her 
<^li(ists;  the  cases  of  the  Olyinpicion  and  the  Pythion  I  must  reserve  for  the 
future.  I  will  only  now  say  in  passing  that  the  Zeus  worshipped  in  the 
Olympieion  is,  as  Dr.  Dorpfold  rii^htly  conjectured  {Milth.  xx.  p.  200),  the 
Zeus  of  the  Diasia/  and  that  Zous  was  Meilichios.  Meilichios  isdonionstrahly 
nothiui^  but  a  snake,  the  emblem  of  a  hero  cult  (J.H.S.  xix.  p.  215).  This 
old  Meilichios-cult  was  taken  over  and  absorbed  by  the  (Olympian  system. 
The  Pythion,  rightly  placed  by  Dr.  Di)rpfeld  on  the  Makrai,  is  the  ancient 
haunt  of  the  smfkeAmro  Cecrops  an<l  his  three  daughters,  the  Agraulids,  who 
are  but  another  form  of  the  Semnae.  The  sanctuary  of  Ge  needs  no 
comment.  Originally,  as  we  have  se(!n,  Gc  and  her  ghosts  ruled  over  all 
things : 

TTcivTa  yap  avrai  ra  kut    avO p(t>'irov^ 

eXaxov  BteTreiv. — AeSCH.  Eum.  U'JO. 

But  as  the  Olympians  increased  they  decreascul,  and  gradually  they 
were  excluded  from  all  but  malevolent  functions,  or  at  least  functions  of 
gloomy  and  austere  association.  The  Areopagos  is  left  like  a  mountain-top, 
where  all  around  is  submerged. 

Finally,  the  Street  of  Tombs  of  Thucydidean  Athens,  of  the  later  ttoXk;, 
lay  outside  the  city  gate,  the  Dipylon.  The  cemetery  of  the  earlier  city,  in 
like  fashion,  lay  outside  the  primitive  gate  or  gates.  There,  according  to 
one  legend,  was  the  grave  of  Oedipus,  there  the  precinct  of  the  hero  Hesychos 
and  of  Amynos,  there,  no  doubt,  countless  nameless  graves.  Some  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  have  come  to  light.  That  the  immber  three  and  its 
nudtiples  are  sacred  to  the  dead  is  abundantly  shown  by  Diehls  in  his 
Sihyl I inUchc  Blatter  (p.  40).  Is  it  quite  without  significance  that  here  in 
this  region  of  the  dead  we  have  the  Unneipyltti  and  the  Bnncali. vow nos  ? 

Jane  E.  Hauiuson. 


'  It  is  siiji;nfisted  by  Mr.  U.  A.  Neil  that  the  sliowing  the  stem  5io-  may  be    for   Sto-o-,  and 

root  wliich  apjicars  in  (ireek  as  Ofs  (p.  115)  may  identical  with  the  l«itiii  dlro-  (diru!,  was  ori^'in- 

appear  as/cs,  frr  in  the  Latin  iiifcriac,  infcrUis  ally  a  jiurely  reli^^ioiis  word) :  such  words  would 

(iiifi.riH)ii  vinnm  Cato  rm  rttsl.    134),  nrfcriua  In-    airohiunoft.Trt'iaeai   (i:    p.    104)    (thoufdi    the 

(arfcria  nqan,  quiu:   infcris   Ubabatur,  sivc   rnn  ijuantity  of  the  i  is  not  dctcrniinahle),  Aldffia 

villi  quodsacrisndhibchutur,  Fcst.  s.v.),  Fcralia.  (wliatever  the  termination  may  he),  the  AFo  of 

He   s\i;,'f,'csts   also   that  several   Greek   words  Teos   and  perhaps  tlie  Xlavhia  of  Atliens. 
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The   conventioiia!    iutoipretatioii   of"   the    name  Anthcsterin   as   festival 
of    flmrcrs,  or    of   the  winr-hloom,    and   the  derivation   from    av0o<;,  always 
insecure  and  unsatisfactory,  will  need  to  be  reconsidered   in  th<!  lij^ht  of  Miss 
Harrison's  paper  in  tlic  present  volume   of  the   Journal  on   the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  festival  itself.     Even  fiom  the  Dionysiac  point  of  view,  it  docs 
not  appear  that  either  Howers  or  the  av0o<;   of  wine   were  connected    with 
the  season  or  the  ceremonies  in  such  a  way  as   naturally  to  give  a  name  to 
the  whole:  and  still  more  doubtful   is  the   supposed   formation   of  the  word. 
Nouns  in  -r-qpio-  are  normally  formed  from  verb-stems,  through  the  *  noun  of 
the  agent '  in  -Trip,  and  take  their  sense  from   the  action    described   by  the 
verb,  as  (T(OTt]pco<;,  XvTijpiof,  ^ouXevTijpiov  etc.     The  names  of  festivals  ending 
in  -Tyjpia  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.     They  describe   the  ncti&n  in  which 
the  ceremony  consisted,    or    with   which   it   was  chiefly  connected.      Thus 
dvafc\r]Tt]pia   is  a  feast   or  ceremony  of  avaKXrja-if:,  dvaKaXvirTijpta  of  ava- 
/cdXvyjri<i,  and  so  on.     The   name   dvOearijpta,   taken   as   a  derivative  from 
avdo<i,  if  not  unexampled,  is  certainly   irregular.     From  dvOea-  as  a  noun- 
stem   no  dvdearrip-  or  dvOeaTrjpio-   could  normally  be   formed  :  there  are  no 
such    words   as   Tet^€crTt]pio<i,  0epe(TTt]pLo<;  or  Xa-)(^€(rTi]pto<i.      On   the  other 
hand  there  is  not  a[)parently  any  verbal  stem  dvOea-.     From  duOelvwc  might 
conceivably  have  uv07)Trjpta,  as  ByjXrjTt'jpto^i  from  BrjXiofiai,  but  not  avOea- 
rripia.      It    would    be    rash    certainly    on    this    ground    to    pronounce    the 
formation  impossible  :  it  is  possible  that  there  was  once  a  verbal  stem  dvOetr-, 
and  such  an  aorist  as  dvOiaat  to  Jloioer,  though  even  this  woidd   not   remove 
the  objection  altogether:  or  we   might  suppose  that   by   false   analogy   the 
termination  -r-qpia,  taken  as  appropriate  to  festivals,  was  attached  to  dvdecr-, 
the  noun-stem  of  dvOo<:,  without  regard  to  etymology   and  the  ordinary  law. 
But  there  is  at  all  events  room  for  doubt. 

And  now  it  appears  that  the  Dionysiac  association,  the  connexion  with 
wine,  by  which  the  derivation  from  dv9o<i  has  been  suggested,  was  not  the 
sole  nor  probably  the  primitive  character  of  the  festival  after  all.  Miss 
Harrison,  in  the  paper  above  cited,  seems  to  show  clearly  that  the  stock, 
upon  which  the  Dionysiac  element  was  grafted,  was  an  antic) ue  feast  of  al/ 
smds,  a  feast  of  the  dead.  For  a  certain  time  the  graves  were  supposed  to  be 
open,  and  the  liberated  spirits  to  be  entertained,  not  w  thout  precautions,  by 
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tlic  living.  Tlio  'opening  of  the  TriOoq  '  which  e^avc  a  name  to  the  first  Jay 
of  tlie  least,  tlic  Tridoiyia,  if  it  belonged  b}'  couvontion  to  the  Tri0o<i  or  cask 
ot  wine,  belonged  also,  and  probably  much  earlier,  to  the  earthen-ware 
vessels  in  wliich,  by  a  primitive  practice,  the  tlca<l  were  interred.  The 
opening  of  the  7ri0o<t  was  the  opening  of  the  grave  and  the  place  of  spirits; 
and  similarly  other  terms  connected  with  the  ceremonies,  though  adapted 
with  more  or  less  success  to  the  Dvmjiaia,  are  traceable  to  the  alternative 
and  more  ancient  association  with  the  recall  and  entertainment  of  the 
souls.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  io  consid«'r  upon  these  lines  the  dubious 
derivation  of  nvdeaTrjpia. 

Now,  as  was  said,  the  termination  in  -rtjpio-  indicates  prima  fade,  that 
the  stem  of  this  word  is  verbal.  But  we  neetl  not  assume  that  the  verbal 
stem  is  dvOea-.  Perhaps  dvOecr-  itself  needs  analysis ;  and  for  the  first  syllable 
there  is  an  obviously  possible  origin  in  the  preposition  dv-  {dvd),  of  which  so 
many  examples  {c.(j.  dvOefia  —  dvdOefjLa)  are  preserved  in  the  poets.  The 
verb-stem  will  then  be  dea-,  which  is  in  fact  a  verb-stem  and  has  more  than 
'■  "ii'/uning.  The  meaning  which  would  jicrhaps  in  any  case  have  suggested 
iii>t,  and  which  now  seems  especially  attractive,  is  that  which  appears 
in  the  archaic  verb  OeaaaOai  or  deaaturOai  to  pray  or  ^?/'ay  f(n\  and  in  the 
adjectives  TroXvOeaTo^  and  aTrodeaTo^;  (sec  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  vv.).  Prayers 
anil  invocations  addressed  to  the  dead  were  a  regular  part  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  they  were  brought  back  to  the  world  of  the  living.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  cite  examples ;  but  we  may  refer  to  the  prayers  of  Odysseus 
(Od.  10,  526)  and  to  those  which  make  so  large  a  part  of  Aeschylus'  Chue- 
pkori.  The  compound  dvaOeaaaaOai  would,  after  the  analogy  of  dvaKaXelv 
and  the  like,  bear  the  sense  to  raise  by  prayer  or  to  recall  by  prayer,  literally 
'  to  pray  up  '  or  '  pray  back  '.  And  dvffeaTijpia,  derived  from  dvadeaaaaOat, 
would  be  the  fca^t  of  revocation,  the  name,  as  usual,  signifying  the  action  in 
which  the  ceremony  consisted  and  which  was  the  object  of  it.  Upon  the 
lacts  disclosed  by  Miss  Harrison  it  would  seem  that  no  name  could  be  more 
appropriate. 

It  might  perhaps  be  asked  why,  if  di'Oean'jpia  was  cfpiivalent  to  dva- 
decTTrjpia,  the  name  did  not  take  this  latter  form,  when  the  '  syncopated  ' 
proposition  dv-  went  out  of  common  use.  But  the  answer  is  ready,  and 
justified  by  the  facts  so  far  as  known,  that,  before  that  time,  the  verb-stem 
dea-  to  pray  had  itself  gone  out  of  common  use,  and  conseijuently  the  word 
di'dea-Ttjpta  had  ceased  to  be  generally  intelligible.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  especially  when  the  feiist  itself,  under  the  manipulation  of  anthropo- 
morphism and  mysticism,  had  taken  up  an  association  with  Dionysus  and 
wine,  the  very  few,  who  might  trouble  themselves  for  an  interpretation, 
would  be  content,  as  it  would  seem  that  they  were,  with  a  vague  leference 
to  dvdc;.  The  scientific  difficulties  of  this  connexion  were  of  course  not 
then  perceptible. 

But  for  all  that,  these  difficulties  are  serious,  and  sufficient  at  least  to 
prohibit  any   positive  assertion  in  favour  of  that  connexion.     Nor  would  I 
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assert  positivrly  iii.-  .I.-iivati...!  Iktc  pn.i,.,!,!,,!.-!.  I„  ,,.uanl  to  terms  ul  tins 
kmd,  Hxe.l,  hicritic,  ;iii.l  of  dat.'lcss  .u.ti.juity,  M.,-  .•ty'm.,|„^ri,st  is  never  in 
safety.  But  oiu  derivatioii  is  at  least  confurnialjle  to  law,  and  free  from  aii> 
such  arbitrary  hypotheses  as  are  re.piired  by  the  derivation  from  avOu'i.  It 
seems  therefore  j^ood  enough  to  put  «/.<9o?  out  of  court,  and  to  remove  any 
doubts  which  the  name  Anlhrstcrin,  if  referred  to  uvOos^,  mi.<,dit  seem  to  cast 
ujmn  the  interesting  observations  of  Miss  Harrisun. 

A.  W.   Vi:itKAiJ,. 


THE  LIONS  OF  KYBELE. 


bcii  fiaKaipa  ravpoKTovoiv 

Xeui'TMv  €(f)€Bp€. — Sophokles,  Philoktdes,  1.  400. 

These  words  arc  taken  from  a  sliort  choric  dance-song  addressed  to 
Kybele.  The  verses  are  of  singular  interest :  the  epithets  express  the  inner 
being  of  the  Great  Mother,  as  it  was  conceived  by  her  Phrygian  worshippers, 
and  the  local  colouring  is  unexpectedly  faithful ;  there  can  be  no  do(d)t  for 
instance  that  Soi)hokles  distinguished  accurately  between  Kybele  and 
Demcter.  The  chorus  is  thus  of  high  historical  value  to  the  student  of 
religions:  wo  have  very  little  evidence  of  such  an  early  date  from  the  country 
itself  and  we  know  even  less  of  the  relations,  sentimental  and  other,  then 
existing  between  Athens  and  Phrygia.  The  next  Attic  witness — Demos- 
thenes— heaps  ridicule  upon  the  Phrygian  mysteries.  A  century  more  of 
Persian  rule  may  have  been  accompanied  by  a  general  deterioration  of  the 
Anatolian  mysteries  :  in  the  time  of  Sophokles  more  visible  relics  of  the 
glories  of  Lydia  atid  Phrygia  may  have  been  standing,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  specidation.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  fellow  citizens  of  Perikles 
honoured  the  Phrygian  goddess  with  a  temple,  Pheidias  or  his  beloved 
disciple  with  a  sculptured  effigy,  and  Sophokles  addressed  her  in  an  ode 
instinct  with  beauty  and  solemn  dignity.  The  epithets  of  the  poet  and  the 
attributes  of  the  sculptor  are  therefore,  in  the  dearth  of  other  contemporary 
evidence,  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration. 

On  the  adjective  ravpoKTovayv,  Sir  R.  C  Jebb  comments  thus  :  '  a  general 
epithet,  marking  the  fierceness  of  the  creatures  whom  the  Goddess  subdues.' 
The  picture  thus  drawn  seems  to  me  open  to  criticism  on  two  counts : 
the  epithet  is  not  to  be  abruptly  dismissed  as  general,  and  the 
lions  were  not  'subdued'  by  the  goddess.  In  a  later  age  it  may  have 
been  otherwise,  but  in  the  fifth  century  Professor  Jebb's  picture  is 
an  anachronism.  'A  general  epithet':  Prof.  Jebb  supports  this  by  a 
quotation  from  Homer,  and  a  reference  either  to  Greek  Lexicon  or 
Latin  Dictionary  will  show  that  bull-slaying  was  undoubtedly  a  perpetual 
epithet  of  lions,  based  of  course  upon  a  general  characteristic  of  the  lion, 
with  which  the  owners  of  cattle  were  painfully  familiar.  When  however 
tiiis  epithet  is  applied  to  the  lions  of  Kybele,  it  carries,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  a 
more  pregnant  meaning.     This  was  suggested  to  me  by  the   evidence  of  late 
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Phrygi.'iii  t^ravostones  of  t.lio   Imperial   age.      In    iliscussiug  these  i-iscwlu'ic 
fioiM  anotluM"  staiitlpoint,  I  have  noted   ain()n<,'st  the   syinholic   siibjt.'ct.s  with 
which  they   air   adorncil  '  two  lions  with  a  prostrate;  hull    or  merely  its  head 
between  them  [a  third  variant  with  a  baskit  in  place  of  the   bull  J,   an  eagle 
with  wings  "  di.s[)layc<l,"  dolphins  with  small    fishes  in  their   mouths,  and    in 
one    case    Herakles  and    Kerberos '  {Annual   of    lU-itiak    School    af    At/uns, 
18i)7-8,  p.  7l)).     These  gravestones  are  late,  but  no  one  will   deny   that  they 
preserve  with  hieratic  exactness  the  compositions  of  tlie  archaic  age  :  if  the 
slaughtered  bull  a})pears  l)etween  the  two  lions  of  Kybele  hero,  it  is  only  by 
an  accident  that  we  have  not  yet  found  it  upon   early    Phrygian   tombs  (set- 
Ramsay,  Hist.  Comment,  on  the  Galatians,  18D1),  p.  'M\,  for  the  conservatism  of 
the   Phrygians).       Well,  a  general   epithet  in   literature    is   also  a   general 
e})ithet   in  art,  and   I   do   not   hesitate   to   regard   many   similar  subjects   on 
certain  coins  and    reliefs  as  purely   decorative:  is   that  the  case  here  also  V 
Let   us  recognise   first   how  rampant  symbolism   is  in   Phrygia  :  the  (juaint 
language,  say,  of  the  famous  Aberkios  inscri})tion    is  own  brother  to  modern 
Oriental  flowers,  exaggerated  as  it  may    be     by    accidental    causes.      The 
Phrygians  had  no  interest  in  the  things  of  art :  religion  of  a  sort  on  the  other 
hand  was  ubi(iuitous,  omnipresent.     And  on  their  graves  in  particular,  the 
types  of  monument,  the  designs,  accessories  and  inscriptions,  there  is  scarcely 
anything    which     is    not    symbolic.^     Of    the    various    emblems,    which    I 
mentioned,    two    at    least    have    a    clear    symbolic    value.       Herakles    with 
Kerberos  is  appropriate  on   a  funeral   monument  anywhere  :    at   Hermion, 
where  the  godtless  Chthonia   had   a   great  sanctuary,  the  rift  through  whi<h 
Herakles  ilragged  Kerberos  up  from  the  underworld   was  duly  shown  ami 
honoured  (Pausanias  ii.  35,  §  7);  so  in  Phrygia,  where  the  Anatolian  counter- 
part of  ('hthonia  was  worshi[)ped  above   all   in   clefts  and  chasms,  the  use  of 
this  symbol  was  especially  a  propos.     Eagles  again  of  our  Phrygian  type  also 
appear   in  a  funeral  scene  upon   the   coins  of  Tarsos,'-  above  the  pyre  of 
Herakles-Sandan,  and  the  device  here  signifies  the   ascent   heavenwards  of 
the  god  whose  etfigy  was  annually  burned.     This  symbol  was  a  survival  from 
early  times,  for  it  appears  also  on  '  Hittite '  seals  and  reliefs,  hovering  above 
the    altar.       In    Phrygia   it  is  perhaps   to  be    connected  rather  with   Zeus 
Bronton  (so  Baumeistcr  *  Kybele  ')  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  the  story  of 
Ganymede  may  be  quoted.     The  dolphins  I  cannot  explain  so  satisfactorily  : 
fish,  however,  appear  as  food  of  the  dead  (?)  on   '  Hittite  '  stelai  in  N.  Syria, 
and  the  fish  was  especially  honoured  there :  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  springs,  wer«' 
all  under  the  protection  of  Kybele.'*     It  would  contradict  every  principle  of 


>  See  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  1895,  IJnt  in  Phrygia  cs|K>cially  ovSiv  fidrnv. 
p.    99.     In    my  inuocciice   I    once  iiiti-riircted  -  Hill,    />..</.    Calal.   of  Coins,  Cifici<i,  etc., 

combs,   balls  of  wool,  etc.,   as  I  should  have  p.  180,  Nos.  106  (.,  PI.   xxxiii.  2,  3  ;  No.  163, 

oil    Attic    .stelai:    in    reality,     they    too    arc  I'l.  xxxiv.  10  ;  Nos.  293  f.,  I'l.  xxxvii.  9. 
symbols  with  a  mystic  or  indecent   meaning,  ^  Sec  the  Orj-hic  hymn  27  (26)  to  the  Mother 

unless  Clement  ami  his  informers  are  colo.ssal  of  the  Cods  (4>pvy'fni  auirupa),  1.  8,  aol  -worafiol 

liars  (see  Protrcpt.  c.  2).     Kven  the  Romans  in  Kparfovrai  ad  xoi  wairo  eiKaffcra,  and,  forfiitun- 

Italy  usually  chose  for  their  saikophagi  subjects  ivfercnce,  hymns  37  and  38,  where  the  same  ex- 

with  some  reference  to  death  or  a  future  life.  tension  is  given  to  the  Titjiiis  and  Kouretes— in 
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iiiteipretation  tlien  to  av«^ue  that  tlio  lions  were  not  also  symbolic,  aiul  all 
will  jirobably  agree  that  here,  as  on  the  early  tombs,  they  are  the  lions  of 
Kybele  chosen  to  '  protect '  the  tomb  of  the  dead.  Where  everything  else  is 
symbolic  are  we  to  regard  the  inscrti(Mi  of  the  bull  as  the  one  merely 
pictorial  naturalistic  detail  ?  Can  wc  regard  it  as  the  sign  only  of  leonine 
ferocity  ?  This  would  be  false  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the  Phrygian  :  lie 
did  not  tliink  or  speak  of  tlie  Great  Mother  as  the  West  Aftican,  about  whom 
Miss  Kingslcy  writes, thinks  of  his  strong '  but  (hxmned  rocky  Jnju  to  get  on  with/ 
Kybele  was  the  All-Mother,  the  giver  of  fertility.  Tra/i/Swri?,  a  female  ]jaal  (of 
the  type  sketched  by  Robertson  Smith,  lieligion  of  tloe  Semites,  Lect.  iii.),  a 
development  upon  individual  lines,  but  in  its  elemental  features  parallel  to 
the  Attic  Deineter,  the  Kretan  Rhea,  the  goddesses  of  Syria  and  Kilikia.  And 
the  lions  were  not  ferocious  monsters  whom  she  subdued  with  a  strong  arm. 
but  her  loving  children  and  attendants :  on  the  old  Phrygian  monuments 
they  rest  their  paws  affectionately  against  her  head,  on  Attic  terracottas  she 
nurses  them  in  her  lap.  How  absurd  then  that  her  worshippers  should 
represent  these  protecting  boasts  upon  their  gravestones  in  the  act  of  robbing 
their  clients  and  worshipped  for  this  very  reason  !  Common  .sense  demands 
that  the  bull  too  become  a  symbol,  unless  the  Phrygians  were  cretins  one  and 
all.  The  occurrence  of  a  basket  in  place  of  the  bull  (noted  as  especially 
common  round  Kotiaion)  bears  this  out,  for  the  basket  can  only  be  the  mystic 
kist^,  which  contained  the  serpent  of  Dionysos. 

'  Bull-slaying '  therefore  as  an  epithet  of  lions  is  of  course  uftimately 
derived  from  the  character  of  '  leo,'  but  in  art  and  literature  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  u.se  of  this  epithet  implies  some  mediation  either  of  rite  or 
myth  :  such  cases  are  offered  by  the  examples  I  have  just  discovered.  And 
further,  this  subject  is  so  common  on  gravestones  all  over  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  that  the  epithet  ravpoKTovo^  must  have  answered  to  some  deep-rooted 
idea,  connected  with  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of  the  lions  of  Kybele. 
So  much  we  may  now  assert:  to  determine  what  this  mytli,  rite,  or  function 
was,  is  '  another  story.' 

We  shall  reach  a  similar  conclusion,  if  we  turn  again  to  the  coins  of 
Tarsos.  The  reverse  of  a  series  of  coins  struck  under  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines  is  thus  described — '  Perseus,  wcarinjj  winded  sandals,  standinj'  to 
1.  ;  in  r.  statuette  of  Apollo  holding  wolves,  in  I.  harpe  and  chlamys;  in  held 
I.,  BOII0OT  and  lion  1.,  bringing  down  bull  kneeling  1.'  *  Here  again  where 
every  other  detail  has  a  precise  value,  it  would  be  unscientific  to  interpret 
the  lion  and  bull  otherwise.  But  the  connexion  with  Kybele  need  not  be 
pressed :  a  similar  rite  may  have  existed  in  Tarsos  in  the  worship  of  some 
other  deity.  And  of  the  antiquity  of  this  subject,  here  too  we  have  evidence 
in  its  recurrence  upon  a  stater  of  the  period  450-380   B.C.,-  and  on  staters 


each  case  a  result  of  the  Alexandrian  attempt  Einleitung  in   die    Ge.fchichte  dcr  Griechischcn 

to  eloviite  national  and  departmental  gods  into  SpracJw,  1896,  p.  186. 

world-gods  by  the  iiimple  proce.ss  of  addition.  ^  B.M.    Vol.,   Vilicla,  etc.,    Nos,    140   foil.. 

Hut  ill  Kybele's  case  the  extension  Twa?/ be  older,  PI.  x.xxiii.  11  ;  .see  also  No.  149,  PI.  xxxiv.  4. 
(orhornanieBerekyntis  =  Phorkys,  Kretschmer,  '  ih.  No.  11,  PI.  xxviii.  2. 
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ut  the  time  of  \,\\{\  sntrap  M;i/;iios.'  In  Tmisos,  it,  may  l)*-  ailtU.-d,  the 
old  religion  was  stroiirr  aiitl  abidiiit,':  llic  nifdicval  kingdom  of  Armenia  owed 
its  duration  to  the  [JorsistoMcc  of  the  same  national  spirit,  atid  the  district,  I 
am  tohl,  is  still  a  black  spot  in  'rmkisli  (jyes.  'i'he  coins  of  Hierapolis- 
liimbyke  are  still  more  si<rni(icant.  On  some  th(^  !4o<ld('Ss  Atcih  is  represented 
ridiuii"  on  a  lion,  on  others  the  lion  attackinii:  a  bull,  and  the  bull  was  the 
symbol  of  the  god  of  the  city.'-  This  triple  combination  is  suggestive. 
L'lstly,  I  will  at  present  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  relief  at  Berlin  published 
by  F\\rl\\ lin^^lcr  {L(i  Oo/ lection  Sahouroff,n.  Plate  CXXXVII.),  as  I  shall  return 
to  it  later. 

The  bull  figures  almost  as  prominently  upon  Anatolian  monuments'* 
as  the  lion  itself,  but  the  clearest  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Phrygian 
gravestones  by  the  wonls  of  a  contemporary  Father  of  the  Church. 
In  a  chaptei,  packed  with  unsavoury  matter,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
tells  once  more  the  story  of  the  Anatolian  nmriage  i\  trois,  Zeus-Sabazios, 
Dcmeter-Kybele  and  Kora-Pherephatta.  Clement's  account  is  vague  and 
confu.sed,  but  ho  says  fpiite  definitely  that  he  is  describing  the  Phrygian  or 
Sabazian  mysteries  in  honour  of  Attis,  Kybele  and  the  Korybante.s.  Other 
writers,  Nonnos  for  example,  describe  the  birth  and  death  of  Dionysos 
Zagreus :  Kora  was  the  mother,  Zeus  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  the  father, 
and  the  child  was  bull-formed;  this  child  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans 
after  a  struggle  in  which  he  assumed  Protean  shapes.  Clement  tells  this  tale 
and  distinctly  asserts  that  a  similar  legend  formed  the  core  of  the  Phrygian 
mysteries:  he  is  ready  to  identify  Dionysos  with  Attis  and  the  Titans  with 
the  two  Korybantes,  and  the  three  are  brothers.  The  first  feature  of  the 
death  story,  which  he  quotes  from  an  Orphic  hymn,  tells  how  the  Titans 
beguiled  the  child  with  toys  before  they  tore  him  in  pieces,  and  these  toys,  he 
says,  therefore  became  symbols  of  the  mysteries :  this  detail  he  does  not 
expressly  state  to  be  Phrygian,  but  I  have  recognised  many  of  these  symbols, 
looking-glas.scs,  tufts  of  wool,  balls,  etc.,  in  conjunction  with  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  upon  Phrygian  gravestones  and  a  closer  examination 
would  probably  give  examples  of  all. 

Next,  to  follow  Clement  again,  '  the  Titans,  who  had  torn  Dionysos  limb 
from  limb,  setting  a  caldron  on  a  tripod  and  throwing  into  it  the  members, 
first  boiled  them  down,  and  then  fixing  them  on  spits  held  them  over  the 
fire.  But  Zeus,  being  a  god,  having  speedily  perceived  the  savour  of  the  flesh, 
assailed  the  Titans  with  his  thunderbolt  and  consigned  the  members  of 
Dionysos  to  his  son  Apollo  to  be  interred.     The  latter  bore  the  dismembered 


^  ib.  No.s.  48  f.,  PI.  XXX.  9-xxxi.2  ;  Nos.  05,  the  American  Journ.  of  Archcuol.    1899:  also 

66,  PI.  xxxi.  7,  Riirnsay,    C.  and  Ji.    i.   p.    140;  at    Euyuk  it 

'^  See  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  654  ;  Six,  occurs  on  one  stone  beneath   the  lion's  paws. 

Num.  Chron.,  1878,  p.  103  ft'.  Compare    too    the    white   oxen    of   tin-   Y.-ziJi 

'^  See  the  reliefs  at  Euyuk  and  Scndjirli  and  and    the   brazen   bulls   of   Zeus   Atab)  rios   in 

numerous  cylinders  published  by  Dr.   Ward  in  Rhodes. 
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corpse  to  Parnassos  and  there  (le[)osite(l  it.''  This  (Jleincnt  tells  on  the 
authority  of  '  Orpheus '  and  his  next  words  imply  that  it  was  not  part  of  the 
Phrygian  story:  similar  features  however  occur  in  Phrygian  mytlios  also,  as  I 
will  shortly  show,  Clement  continues,  '  If  you  wish  to  inspect  the  orgies  of 
the  Korybantes,  then  know  that  having  killed  their  third  brotlier,  they 
covered  the  head  of  the  dead  body  with  a  purple  cloth,  crowned  it  and 
carrying  it  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  buried   it   under   tlie   roots  of  Olympos. 

These  mysteries  are,  in  short,  murdcis  and  funerals '.  These  Korybantes 

also  they  call  Kabeiroi ;  and  the  ceremony  itself  also  they  announce  as  a 
Kabeiric  mystery.' 

In  this  confused  account  at  least  two  more  or  less  related  mysteries  are 
to  be  distinguished.  The  death  of  the  child  is  common  to  both  :  the  caldron 
story  is  told  only  of  one,  but  is  also  common  to  Phrygia ;  the  two  funerals  on 
the  other  hand  are  irreconcilable  variant  versions,  one  of  the  Hellenic 
worshippers  of  Apollo,  the  other  of  the  Phrygian  worshippers  of  the  Kory- 
bantes. But,  if  we  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  Asiatic  side,  even 
within  this  limit  there  are  inconsistencies.  Attis  or  Dionysos  is  born  a  bull, 
but  throughout  the  legend  he  is  treated  as  if  humou  :  he  was  torn  in  pieces, 
but  his  dismembered  condition  seems  to  have  vanished  in  the  last  scene — the 
caldron  tale  and  a  miraculous  reconstruction  must  be  intor[)olate(l.  These 
changes  should  make  it  easier  for  us  to  supply  the  only  link  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  solution  of  our  problem — I  mean  the  balancing  of  the  Titans  or 
Korybantes  or  Kabeiroi  against  the  lions  of  Kybelc,  fov  the  bull  lias  already 
been  recognised  through  the  kiste  as  emblematic  of  Diony.sos.  By  this 
equation,  if  I  may  so  far  anticipate,  we  can  at  once  interpret  the  I^hrygian 
gravestones  as  symbolizing,  like  the  eagle  and  the  Heraklcs  with  Kerberos,  one 
of  the  greater  articles  of  the  Anatolian  faith  :  it  is  another  representation  of  the 
death  of  a  God  and  belongs  to  the  .same  cycle  as  the  tales  of  Adonis,  Tammuz, 
Kinyras,  etc.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  natural  that  the  Korybantes  should 
take  human  form,  among  the  Phrygians  the  leonine  forni  was  equally  natural  : 
the  half-animal  forms  of  many  of  the  giants  on  the  Pergamene  altar  are  not 
compromises  between  the  two,  but  simple  and  consistent  expressions,  for  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  di.stiuction  of  species  between  a  lion  and  a  Titan  ;  the 
bestial,  the  human  and  the  superhuman  are  elements  in  each,  and  both  are 
the  children  of  Mother  Earth.  But  I  will  not  ask  any  one  to  '  identify'  tliese 
beings  straight  away,  any  more  than  I  would  press  for  the  '  identihcation'  of 
Kybele  and  Rhea:  we  nuist  be  content  to  point  out  another  striking 
parallelism  and  to  inquire  further  into  its  cause.^ 

We  started  upon  this  quest  from  funereal  monuments:  the  mysteries 
to  which  our  quest  led  us  are  described  by  Clement  as  consisting  of  funerals 

'  C'leniont's  Prolrcpiikos  Logos,  c.  ii.      I  liuve  ip7)jx6n\ai'ov  Kopij^avra. 

iise<l  almost  vcibjitiiii  tlie  vii^orous  translation  alo\6ixopipov  &vaKra,  dihv  SKpurj,  ■iroKv/xop(pov, 

f)f  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  E'linburgh,  1867.  (poivtov,  alixaxOfvra  Kaaiyviirtov  virh  5t(r(ru>y, 

'  The    fullest    ancient    discussion    of   these  wliere  the  reference  is  to  Diony.sos,  called  the 

beings  is  in  Stralio,   x.  c.  iii.     See  also  Orphic  Korybant.     5i<pvr}  jirohably  male  and  female,  a 

Hymns,  especially  No.  39  ;  jn  Hymn  42,  1.  4. 
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Jiiid  iminlors.  U  C'lomcnt  is  ri^lit,  tlic  parallcli.siii  between  the  bull-god 
slain  by  Korybaiites  and  tin-  bull  slain  by  linns  is  easily  explicable:  botli 
legends  would  arise  out  of  similar  iuneral  rites  paid  respectively  to  beroes 
and  mortals.  To  j)rove  (Element's  position,  we  must  retluce  tbe  niytlis 
wliicli  be  tells  to  their  simplest  elements. 

1  will  begin  witb  tbe  second  part,  tbe  story  oi'  tbe  Deatb  of  tbe  CJod,  as 
tbis  bas  been  already  '  sim])litied  '  in  various  ways  by  various  writers. 
Professor  Robertson  Smitb,  for  example,  deduced  it  from  a  totem  feast — 
•'  originally  ibe  deatb  of  tbe  God  was  notbing  else  tban  tbe  deatb  of  a 
tbeantbropic  victim  ;  but  wben  tbis  ceased  to  be  understood  it  was  tbougbt 
tbat  tbe  piacular  sacrifice  represented  an  bistorical  tragedy,  in  wbicb  tbe  god 
was  killed  '  (liclif/ion  of  tlic  Soio'frs,  p.  410).  Mr.  Frazer  again  bas  explained 
many  of  tbese  stories  as  vegetation  mytbs  {The  (lokhn  HouyJi,  i.  p.  278  foil.)  ; 
tbe  anijuals  introduced  present  no  difficulty  to  bim,  aTropos^  eV  ovhiv  epx^Tat. 
'  It  may  almost  Ik;  laid  down  as  a  rule,  tbat  an  animal  wbicb  is  said  to  bave 
injured  a  god  was  (originally  tbe  god  bimself '  (ii.  p.  50).  And  many  years 
ago  tbese  stories  were  explained  as  solar  mytbs.  Now,  there  seenis  to  be  a 
revolt  against  any  one  exclusive  method  of  explanation:  we  bave  beard  each 
word  witb  joy  and  *  w'tb  our  own  baijds  wrought  to  make  it  grow,'  but  tbe 
particular  soil  in  wbicb  we  wi.sli  to  plant  it  is  either  too  hard  or  too  full  of  other 
growths.  In  the  cas(!  of  Phrygia  for  example  our  whole  area  teems  witb 
beroes  and  hero-worship,  it  is  typically  Oriental,  almost  Indian,  in  tbis 
respect  :  the  places  are  iiamed  after  mythical  heroes  of  divine  origin,  and 
even  the  ordinary  mortal  when  dead  is  'conceived  as  a  god  and  as  receiving 
worship '  (Ramsay).  The  value  to  us  of  the  theories  which  J  bave  (pioted 
seems  to  be  tbis:  harvest  feasts,  totem  worsbip  and  the  worship  of  physical 
phenomena  are  world-wide,  they  existed  in  Phrygia  as  elsewhere  and  con- 
taminated undoubtedly  tbe  rites  in  question,  but  it  was  contamination  only, 
tbe  heart  of  tbe  mysteries  was  tbe  worsbip  of  a  dead  man.  Here  as  in  India 
'  le  Deuil  est  un  culte  '  (sec  Lyall,  Asiatic  Siadies,  2nd  Ser.  1899,  p.  .309,  and 
Kipling's  Tomb  of  his  Ancestors  for  a  primitive  beroon). 

In  tbe  beginning  we  have  the  beroon,  a  grave  frequented  by  many 
pilgrims,  TVfM^a  (i/j,(f)i7ro\o<;  TroXv^evcoTUTM  irapa  ^(o/xw  (Pindar).  Here 
offerings  are  laid  upon  tbe  tomb,  wbicb  tbe  hero  still  haunts  :  they  are  not 
eaten  by  the  offerer,  for  eating  sacrifices  offered  to  the  dead  inflicts  a  ritual 
impurity  upon  the  eater.  It  is  unnecessary  tbat  they  should  be  burnt,  for 
the  hero  is  not  in  the  heavens  above  and  does  not  reipiire  tbe  fire  to  conduct 
them  to  bim,  though  burning  is  not  unknown.  The  offerings  therefore  were 
simply  exposed  in,  on,  or  near,  tbe  tomb,  somewhat  according  to  a  method  of 
sacrifice  by  exposure  in  V(jgue  among  Arabs,  Greeks  and  Egyptians  {Jidiyion 
of  the  Semites,  p.  225,  0).  '  One  single  monument  in  Phrygia  shows  the  door 
of  tbe  grave  opened  and  we  are  permitted  to  contemplate-  to.  Upa  fivaryjpia  ; 
inside  we  find  no  place  or  room  for  the  dead  body,  only  tbe  statue  of  tbe 
mother  goddess  accompanied  by  her  lions '  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i. 
p.  100,  also  see  Bitll  de  Corr.  HcU.  1898,  p.  23G).  Here  tbe  thought 
implicit  in  earlier  ritual  bas  been  petrified.     Tbe  hero  bas  returned  to  tbe 
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earth  from  which  he  sprang,  ami  his  spiiit  lives  ao-ain  in  the  lion-cliildren  of 
the  goddess  :  before  the  All-Mother  and  lier  lions  therefore,  now  represented 
in  stone  but  once  conceived  as  living  and  devouring,  the  devotid  victims  are 
left  untouched,  and  woe,  woe,  t<i  him  wlm  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
by  intruding  an  alien  body  »)r  stijaling  aught  of  the  gifts  !  This  is  the  refrain 
of  a  thousand  graven  imprecations.  Generalize  this,  and  you  see  how 
naturally  it  leads  on  the  one  hand  to  metempsychosis,  one  of  the  keystones 
to  Anatolian  religion,  and  on  the  other  how  simply  it  accounts  for  many  of 
the  divine  Deaths.  The  pigs  or  boars  of  Attis  and  Adonis  consume  the 
offerings  of  corn,  the  lions  of  Kybele,  the  wolves  of  Apollo  Lykaios,  the  dogs 
of  Hekate,  the  eagles  or  vultures  of  Zeus,  prey  upon  the  bulls,  the  deer,  the 
sheep  and,  we  may  ])robably  add,  also  the  human  victims,^  and  these  by  in- 
corporation in  the  divine  hero-animals  become  themselves  divine  and 
regenerate,  an  easy  process  after  the  sanctity  of  a  taboo  had  been  once 
attached  to  them.  Such  a  rite  as  this  is  the  sinjplest  hypothesis  I  can 
suggest  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  reconciling  the  ic^gends  and  the  monuments 
under  discussion:  elsewhere  death-sagas  have  sprung  oftenest  from  the 
actual  demise  of  a  mortal  hero,  here  animals  play  the  first  role  and  this  fact 
drives  us  farther  afield.  The  reconstruction  I  propose  is  frankly  hypothetical, 
ncc  scire  fofi  est  omnia,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  bring  more  of  our  objects  into 
focus  than  any  other. 

The  caldron  story  is  given  by  Clement  as  the  first  scene  in  the 
mysteries ;  it  is  parallel  with  other  caldron  tales,  especially  the  legend 
of  the  Phrygian  Pelops  and  Tantalos  and  the  legend  of  the  Pontic 
Medea — Medea  the  eponymous  heroine  of  the  Modes  and  the  equivalent 
of  Kybele,  -Serairamis,  Atargatis,  and  so  forth  (see  Robertson  Smith, 
English  Historical  Review,  1887,  p.  309).  With  these  tales  I  would 
compare  a  practice,  which  survives  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
describes  a  caldron-house  as  a  regular  accessory  to  certain  shrines  or 
heroa  in  Central  Asia  :  that  at  Crdan  Padshah,  between  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand,  contains  five  huge  caldrons  of  bronze  or  copper,  into  which  the 
offerings  of  pilgrims  are  thrown  and  stewed  into  a  glorious  pilaf  {Across  Asia, 
i.  p.  466)  !  A  similar  purpose  was,  I  suggest,  served  by  the  large  bronze 
caldrons,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Armenian  shrines  : 
an  excellent  description  of  the  former  by  ]\Ir.  John  Abercromby  {A  Tri^) 
through  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  London,  1880,  p.  90)  shows  that  they  belong  to 
the  later  bronze  age,  and  like  the  whole  '  Kalakent  culture,'  present  features 
of  kinship  with  the  so-called  '  Hittite  '  remains.  And  it  is  precisely  to  this 
period  and  region  that  the  Medea  legends  carry  us !  The  confused  story 
told  by  Clement  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  similar  practice  in  the 

'  Surely  it  is  most  reasouuMc  to  explain  in  argue  that  Jeplitha's  daughter  was  really  a  calf 

this  way,  as  a  human  .sacrifice,  a  story  like  that  which  symbolized  a  violet  or  a  barleycorn  and 

of  Linos,  who  was  exposed  and  torn  to  pieces  was  only  later  sentimentalized  into  a  beautiful 

by   dogs :    the   beauty   of    the   darling    youth  virgin  ?    The  stories   of  Prometheus,  Ariadne, 

oHered,  which  occurs  in  sio  many  of  these  tales,  Diomcdes  and   Andromeda  may  belong  to  the 

[mints    to   a   deliberate   sacrifice   of    the   most  same  layer, 
precious  of  all  possessions.     Or  will  Mr.  Frazer 
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Kybcic  worsliii).  It  was  cloaked  to  mystify  the  uninitiated,  perhaps,  or  con- 
taminated with  otlier  elements,  the  caldron  became  a  drum  and  the  cups 
cyuibal.s,  but  the  words  usL'd  boai  out  this  view:  eV  TUfindvov  fie^pcoKa,  e« 
wfi^dXov  7re7rQ)Ka,  <yiyova  fiuariKu^  (fVuni  Jul.  Firniicus,  a  slightly  diHerent 
lormula  in  (Jlemcnt).  The  ceremonies,  therefore,  I  take  it,  began  with  a 
solemn  meal,  in  which  all  the  participants  ate  out  of  a  large  caldron.  This 
feast  arose  out  of  the  purely  physical  needs  of  hungry  humanity:  the 
pilgrims  had  come  from  long  distances,  they  were  worshipping  a  hero  not  a 
god,  and,  as  wi;  liavc  seen,  what  was  given  to  a  hero  was  given  beyond  recall, 
though  what  was  given  to  a  god  they  would  themselves  have  consumed  in 
))art.  This  feast  was  a  necessary  complement  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
iieroon,  it  liangs  together  with  the  anathemas  and  need  not  have 
had  any  ritual  or  sacramental  significance,  though  it  was  natural  tliat 
it  sliuulil  t  ipiire  such  later.  Human  sacrifice  was  prevalent  all  over  our 
■uta,  and  this  is  oidy  the  corollary  of  cannibalism  ;  early  heroic  feasts 
were  probably,  therefore,  cannibal  feasts,  and  from  a  remembrance  or 
smvival  of  this,  after  another  dish  had  become  fashionable  on  all  other 
occasions,  the  grisly  stories  of  Thyestean  banquets  arose,  which  called  forth 
Pindar's  indignant  denial — efiol  8'  uTropa  yacrrpifiapyov  [laKupuiv  riv'  elnelv 
d<f)iaTafiai.  The  good  Moslem  to-day  hints  at  the  continuance  of  such  orgies 
among  the  Pagan  sects  still  existing  in  their  midst,  and  even  in  Europe  we 
licar  rumours  of  ritual  murders.  But  with  no  sentimental  wish  to  paint 
blick  in  rose-pink  colours,  we  may  legitimately  believe  with  Pindar  that  the 
horrider  elements  were  most  often  absent,  and  that,  as  at  Ordan  Padshah, 
the  feast  was  really  an  epavo<;  evvofiwraTo^;,  for  elsewhere  among  people  of  a 
gentler,  more  Pindaric,  temperament  it  developed  into  the  beautiful 
Theo.xenia  (Olympic  III.).^ 

We  have  then  at  last  hunted  down  both  of  the  mystery  tales  to  their 
lair  in  the  worship  of  heroes,  but  there  is  one  gap  in  our  netting  through 
whicii  the  game  may  yet  escape.  Where  do  the  human  Korybantes  come 
in  ?  In  the  rites  I  have  described  they  have  no  place  :  in  the  monuments  of 
I'hrygia  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  have  no  place  :  therefore  I  conclude 
their  humanity  is  an  Ionian  after-thought.  Look  at  the  other  members  of 
Phrygian  mythos  :  Midas  was  originally  an  ass-god,  the  Seilenoi  were  horses, 
Kybele  herself  has  been  traced  under  one  aspect  to  a  mare,^  what  is   more 


'  It  may  seem  a   far  ciy  from   Phrygia  or  of  the  Great  Wall,  that  is,  'with   very  short 

I'ontus  to  the  centre  of  Asia,  but  the  distance  utiiiups,  the  knee  bent  forward  almost  to  the 

is  not   to   he   measured   by   miles.     The  race,  withers,  the  reins  grasind  short  and  a  peaked 

which  is  the  trunk  of  modern  Anatolia,  ramifies  saddle  '  (see  Skrine  and  Koss,  The  Heart  of  Asia, 

far  eastwards  into  Asia  and  outside  the  sphere  1899,  p.  277).     This  seat  was  not  introduced  by 

of  religion  we  can  trace  its  Asiatic  affinities.  the  Turks  :  it  appears  on  the  town-gate  sculp- 

The  composite  bow,  that  marvellous  invention,  tures  at  Sendjirli,  and  it  is  as  diffeient  from 

i«  common  to  all  Asia  ;  it  was  introduced  to  the  the  Greek  seat,  on  the  Parthenon  for  example, 

Greeks    indeed     from    Anatolia    and     to     the  as  is  the  seat  of  Tod  Sloan,  which  it  closely 

Egyiitians  from  the  Hittites,  but  it  never  ad-  resembles,  from  the  seat  of  most  English  riders, 

vanced  further  into  Europe  or  Africa.     Again,  This  community  of  culture  ovUweighs  all  cou- 

the  modern  Anatolian  rides  T>recisely  like  the  sideratioiis  of  space. 

Turkman  of  Turkestan  and  the  nomads  north  -  See  Dietenchs   in   Philolotjics,    1893,    '  Die 
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natural  then  than  to  suppose  that  the  Korybantes  too  were  fourfooted  lions 
at  one  time,  dolphins  at  another?  Perhaps  sonic  philologist  will  give  us  the 
Greek  phonetic  equivalents  for  tlie  Phrygian  name  and  solve  the  problem. 
Anyhow,  let  us  recognize  the  general  bearing  of  those  ancient  rites  and  tales. 
They  reach  back  to  the  days  when  men  were  horribly  afiaid  of  birds  and  beasts 
(' Jinns'),  because  their  weapons  were  uneipial  to  protect  person  and  property  : 
the  fear  changed  as  the  enemies  were  more  or  less  overcome  or  reconciled.^  The 
rite  which  arose  had  an  outward  durable  side,  of  which  we  have  a  glimpse  even 
in  the  Christian  age,  but  the  mobile  side,  the  theory  and  inward  meaning, 
must  have  shifted  and  changed  perpeiually,  yielding  to  a  succession  of  outer 
and  inner  national  vicissitudes.  Utilitarian  notions  that  beasts  would  steal 
less,  if  occasionally  fed  with  free-will  (jtferings,  primitive  Malthusianism, 
totem  and  vegetation  worship,  belief  in  the  god's  delight  in  a  cruel 
spectacle,  metempsychosis,  individual  losses  of  a  peculiarly  poignant  charactei-, 
all  these  and  others  may  have  worked,  at  what  period  and  how  deeply, 
historians  must  decide.  Lastly,  the  mystical-metaphysical  doctrine  of  eternal 
recurrence,  unity  in  variety,  on  which  Ramsay  insists,  came  into  play  as  the 
final  word,  the  revised  version  of  a  philosophical  age,  published  by  the 
priestly  colleges  which  had  grown  round  some  of  the  greatest  heroa.  And 
besides  these  serious  and  grisly  developments,  no  doubt  the  Phrygians  like 
the  modern  Kurds  (see  Prim  and  Socin's  Collections)  made  pretty  animal 
marchen  out  of  their  survivals. 

In  conclusion,  to  cross  the  Aegean  and  apply  our  results  to  Sophokles, 
we  can  at  once  rule  out  the  image  which  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb  has  outlined:  the 
Attic  terracottas  alone  should  have  been  sufficient  to  show  how  inapplicable 
to  the  relations  between  Kybele  and  her  lions  are  the  words  '  ferocious '  and 
'subdued'  (see  Conze,  Archdologische  Zeituoig,  1880,  Plates  I.-IV.).  But  the 
word  e(f>eBpe  presents  further  difficulties.  Baumeister  and  Jebb  interpret  as 
'  riding  upon  lions,'  and  quote  in  illustration  Pliny's  record  of  the  painting  of 
Nikomachos,  B.C.  360,  '  deura  matrem  in  leone  sedentem,'  but  between  this 
date  and  the  date  of  Sophokles  a  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  Nikomachos  seems  to  have  been  anything  but 
archaistic.  Moreover,  he  painted  Kybele  riding  on  oiie  lion  only,  not  on  two 
or  more  like  a  circus-rider,  and,  lastly,  at  this  period  '  to  ride '  did  not  appeal 
to  the  Athenian  with  any  peculiar  glamour  (see  a  hne  note  by  Wilamowitz- 


Gcittin  Mise.'     Under  another  aspect  I  should  I    have    liad    no   ujujortunity   of    consulting : 

deduce  Kybele  rather  from  the  lions.     To  these  Scholl  in  Satiira  Haupjrio  oblata,  p.   176,  and 

beings   may  be  added    the    Boukoloi.     In    the  Ath.  Mitthcil.  1899,  p.  179  f. 

imperial    age    Boukoloi,    Korybantes,     Titans,  '  In  a  village  near  the  Murad  Dagli  I  was 

Satyroi,  &c.,  ai)i>ear  as  the  titles  of    religious  struck  by  the  sly  looks  of  an  exceeding  well 

guilds  or  lodges,  l)ut  the  relation  between  these  kept  scribe  :  tlvi  iroKv  Stafiaa/xtyo  ('well-read  ') 

and  the  figures  of  saga  with  which    we  have  said  my  servant,  he  knows  and  can  write  out 

been  concerned  lies  beyond  our  present  scope.  charms  which  will  bind  the  moutii  of  the  wolf. 

See  Ramsay,   C  and  B.  ii.   pp.   359,   030,  and  and  he  makes  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  them 

references  there  quoted,  as  additions  to  wliicli  — on    both   counts   a    true   descendant   of  the 

Professor  Ramsay  sends  me  the  following  which  Pagan  hierophant  ! 
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Mollcmlorf,  Jbunpii/cs   Htnillcs,  1.   770,  cd.   W,)')),  it   wiis  the   chariot   wliich 
then  declared  divine  and  princely  inai^nificence.    e(f>ebpe  might  be  interpreted 
in  this  way  ;  a  similar  picture  is  drawn  in  tlie  Orphic  liymn,  27  ('20),  3,  but  I 
(piestioii  whether  the  conception  is  (juite  in  place  here.     The  idea  of  lions  in 
harness,  barock  or  rococo  as  it  may  s(;em,  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  the 
fifth  century,  lor    Kuripides   writers  ffqpcov  ore   ^uylov;   ^ev^daa  Bea   (raTiva<i 
(He/cue,  I.  IJUl),  but  the  conditions  are  wholly  ditlerent;    Kuripides  is  telling 
a  dramatic  story  and   here  as  elsewhere  lays   hold   most  willingly  upon  the 
inhuman  side  of  the  popular  deities;  Sophokles  on  the  other  hand  is  uttering 
a  prayer,  he  conceives  the  goddess  as  she  appeared   to  supplicants  in  some 
H'gtdar  cultus  type.     Conse(iuently,  if  we  can  find  such  a  type,  which  will  fit 
the  word  €(f>eSpe,  we  shall  be  justified   in  rejecting  in  it.s  favour  the  previous 
interpretations.      Now  the  date  of  the   Pkiloktetes  is  ab)ut  400,  and  some 
years  previous  to  this  a  statue  had  been  erected  in  Athens  to  the  mother  of 
the    gods,  assignoil    either   to  Pheidias    or    his    pupil   Agorakritos.      Arrian 
{Pr.ripl.  P<mf:  hJti'.iib.  D)  spjaking  of  a  statue  of  the  same  go  Mess  at   Phasis 
says   KVfx^aXov  /xsTa   x^'^P^'f   ^X^''   ^**^   A-eoi/ra?    vtto   tm    dpouro   Kal   KuOqTai. 
wavep  eV  tc3  MrjTpwp  'AOijvrjai-v  f}  rov  ^eihiov.     It  seems  natural  to  refer 
the  whole  of  this  anil  not  the  word  KdOtjrai  only  to  ths  work  of  Pheidias  (?), 
and  this  is  borne  out  and  further  explained  by  a  terracotta  from  the  neigh- 
b)urhoi)d  of  Smyrna,   now  at    Berlin   (Furtwiingler,   S'ib)itroff  Collection,  ii. 
Plate  cxxxvii.).     Kybele   is  represented   in  a  vatStov,  seated  upon  a  throne, 
with  a  lion  clambering  up  towards  her  lap,  and  beneath  is  a  frieze  on  which 
are   thrcj  lions,  each  bringing  down  a  bull.     Professor  Furtwangler's  com- 
ments leave  nothing  to  bo  desired  for  clearne.ss  and  luminousness  :    '  la  mode 
de   representor  Gybele  portee  par  le  lion  s'est  repandue  seulement  plus  tard, 
dans  la  periode  hcllenistique  et  k  I'epoque  romaine.'     And  of  the  frieze  '  elle 
a  nn  caract^re  esscntiellement  di^coratif;    toutefois  le  choix  des  animaux  — 
trois  fois  un  lion  et  un  taureau — n'est  certainement  pas  de  pur  hasard  et  nous 
rappelle  le  passage  oil  Sophoklc  invoquant  la  m6re  des  dieux,  s'exprime  comme 
s'il  avait  devant  les  yeux  ime  image  analogue  k  la  notre :    toj  fiuKatpa,'  etc. 
The  statue  in  the  Athenian  Metroon  therefore  probably  representeti  Kybele 
enthroned,  holding  in  her  hands  the  usual  attributes,  and  round  a  basis 
beneath  the  throne  ran  a  frieze  of  lions  slaying  bulls,  treated  however  not  in 
the  decorative  manner  of  the  terra-cotta,  but  freely  and  vigorously,  the  whole 
forming  an  ensemble  not  incomparable  with  the  Parthenos  and  the  Olympian 
Zeus.     The  bull-slaying  motive   was  borrowed   from  the   east,  but  here  as 
everywhere  the  Hellenic  genius  revivified  the  loan  and  clothed  it  no  doubt 
with    a   rather    difierent    meaning    in     the    spirit    of    a    battle    of    Giants 
or    Centaurs    or    Amazons.       Such    I    imagine    to    have    been    the    figure 
which  inspired   Sophokles,  and   I   would  translate   ecfteSpe   therefore  'seated 
above,'  claiming  thereby,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  type  worthier  of  the  majesty 
of  the  goddess  and  still  more  so  of  a  poet  unmatched  for  tender  gravity. 

J.  VV.  Ckowfoot. 


ON  THE   PLAN   OF  THE    HOMERIC    HOUSE,    WITH    SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  MYKENAIAN  ANALOGIES. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  some  of  the  arguments  wliich 
have  been  used  to  support  current  reconstructions  of  the  Homeric  House, 
and  in  particular  of  the  House  of  Odysseus,  as  it  is  described  in  tlie  Odyssey  ; 
and  to  add  a  few  points  of  interpretation  and  of  criticism  which  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  ah'cady  in  print.  In  order  to  make  these  latter  intel- 
ligible, it  will  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  much  that  has  been  stated  by  pre- 
vious writers  on  a  subject  which  is  "  always  with  us ' ;  and  not  a  little  that 
has  been  established  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  perhaps  necessary 
also  to  add,  that  the  interpretation  which  I  propose  is  intended  to  apply, 
almost  without  exception,  to  the  Homeric  poems  in  their  present  state ;  and 
to  determine  the  domestic  architecture  and  domestic  habits  which  were 
familiar  botli  to  rhapsudists  and  to  their  audiences  at  the  time  when  the 
poems,  and  the  'Vengeance  of  Odysseus'  in  particular,  were  being  reduced  to 
the  form  in  which,  with  but  slight  aberrations,  they  have  survived.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  who  were  endowed  with  so  keen  a  visualizing 
faculty  as  the  rhapsodists  and  their  patrons  really  tolerated  unintelligible 
archaism  in  the  domestic  topography  of  their  ballads ;  and  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  movements  of  the  personages  implicated  in  the  '  Vengeance,' 
into  and  out  of  the  House  of  Odysseus,  were  still  intelligible,  and  even 
familiar,  to  both  singers  and  listeners.  That  this  was  so  in  the  Homei'ic  Age, 
and  that  anachronisms  in  the  description  were  currently  corrected,  as  one 
custom  and  another  became  obsolete  in  daily  life,  is  made  very  probable,  if 
not  certain,  by  the  analogous  case  of  Homeric  armour ;  where,  as  Dr.  Reichel 
has  argueil  in  his  Homcriachc  Woffcn,  the  intruduction  of  the  0(vpi]^,  and 
the  consequent  changes  of  drill  and  fence,  are  reflected  in  the  poems  by 
interpolated  passages,  introduced  by  ^a)p?7^-wearing  rhapsodists  to  meet  the 
critisisms  of  a  ^(wpT^^-wearing  public. 

I  have  dwelt  ujDon  this  point  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  in  order  to 
meet  the  objection  which  is  currently  made,  that  general  consistency  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  an  epic  poem — an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  public  which 
appreciated  and  preserved  it,  no  less  than  to  the  imagination  of  its  author  or 
redactor.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  armour,  just  cited,  the  interpo- 
lations are  in  some  cases  made  carelessly,  ami  at  the  expense  of  consistency. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  passages  which  will  be  quoted 
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in  the  secjuel  owe  thoii  piosuiit  ol>scurity — if  they  arc  still  folL  to  niiiuin 
hscure — to  the  same  anxiety  on  the  part  of  a  late  rhapsodist  to  kc'('|)  tlif 
action  of  the  ballad  clear  But  if  a  reconstnution  of  tlu;  Homeric  House 
can  be  devised,  which  ducx  harmonise  a|)p:irent  irn-j^'ularitics,  W(!  shall  be 
justified,  I  tliink,  in  inferring  that  the  confusion  lias  arisen  not  so  iumcIi  in  tin- 
text  as  in  tlie  minds  of  the  ci»m men ta tors.  The  second  reason  is,  be(  ausi-,  if,  as 
I  believe,  the  liypothesis  that  the  Homeric  House  was  of  Mykenaian  type  can 
be  established  for  the  poems  in  their  present  state,  it  will  fi>llow  a  fortiori 
that  the  unrevised  ])oems  represented  a  Hoiise  of  a  type  at  all  events  not 
later  than  the  Mykenaian  ;  and,  further,  an  imj)ortant  step  will  have  been 
taken  towards  determining  the  stage  in  the  history  of  Aigaian  civilisati'ui 
at  wliich  tlie  poems  were  reduced  approximate!}-  to  their  present  form. 

Two  views  have  been  current  hitherto  as  to  the  type  of  houst,'  which 
the  poet  of  the  '  Vengeance  of  Od3'Sseus'  had  in  his  mind  ;  and  these  may  be 
conveniently  contrasted  as  the  'Hellenic'  and  the  '  pre-Hcllenic'  or  '  Myken- 
aian' view.  Th(!  former  has  been  best  represented  in  this  country  by  the 
reconstructions  proposed  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  in  J./f.S.  iii.,  and  by 
Professor  Jebb  in  J.H.S.  vii.  and  in  his  Humcr}  The  pecvdiar  vahu'  of  Pro- 
fessor Gardner's  paper  is  that  it  represents  the  point  to  which  interpictation 
had  advanced  only  four  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Mykenaian  Palace 
at  Tiryns;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  in  a  subsecpient  discussion  of  the  (pies- 
tion  2  Professor  Gardner  has  made  large  concessions  to  the  alternative  view. 
Piofessor  Jebb's  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  full  account  of  the  Tirynthian 
Palace,  and  deliberately  rejects  the  comparison  proposed  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  in 
Tivi/ns,  and  advocated  by  the  late  Professor  Middleton  in  a  short  paper  which 
immediately  precec?      in  J.H.S.  vii. 

The  interpretation  thus  formulated,  and  thus  defende<l  in  (  uiboiaie 
detail  in  face  of  fresh  archaeological  considerations  represents  the  Homeric 
House,  and  in  particular  the  House  of  OJysseus  as  an  example  of  a 
more  or  less  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ideal  Hellenic  House  of  the 
fifth,  fourth  and  third  centuries  before  our  era.  That  is  to  say,  the  Homeric 
fj,€yapov  is  identified  with  the  Hellenic  avBpcav.  The  Homeric  wonu  :  s 
•  piarters,  together  with  the  store  chamber,  the  chamber  of  the  arms,  and  the 
chamber  of  the  bed,  are  placed,  on  the  analogy  of  the  yvvaiK(oviTi<;,  in  rear 
of  the  men's  quarters,^  and  are  made  accessible  from  the  avXr}  mainly  w  only 
by  a  door  through  the  inner  wall  of  the  fxeyapov,  and  opposite  to  the  door  by 
which  the  fiiyapov  itself  is  entered  from  the  avXt).  The  \divo<i  ov86<;  and  the 
aei\ii'o<;  ov86<{  are  held  to  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  the  fieyapov,  and  to 
correspond,  in. fact,  with  the  thresholds  of  its  two  doors.  And  lastly  the 
aWovaa  and  the  irpohopbo^  are  held  to  be  identical. 

The  alternative  view  is  that  the  Homeric  House,  like  Homeric  armour, 


1  For  earlier,  and  for  the  most  part  foreign,  »  'This  general  fcatnrc  is  common  to  »11  plans 

versions  see  the  bibliogiaphy  in  Jebh,  J.H.S.  of  the  Homeric  honse  liitherto  given.'— Jehh, 
vii.  170,  n.  J.H.S.  vii.  172,  n. 

^  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History ^  p.   103  ff. 
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and  Homeric  archaeology  generally,  must  be  interpreted  iu  the  light  of  the 
copious  and  rapidly  accumulating  evidence  which  we  have  come  to  possess 
in  regard  to  the  Mykenaian  civilisation  which  dominated  Greece  and  the 
Aigaian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  succumbe<l  before  that  iron- 
using  barbarism,  whence,  by  a  movement  of  renaissance,  Hellenic  cidture 
sprang.  On  this  hypothesis,  coniparison  has  l)een  made  b}^  Dr.  Oorpfeld  in 
Schliemann's  Tii-ipis,  by  Dr.  Middleton  in  J.H.S.  vii.  already  quoted,  by  Dr. 
Belger  in  the  Berliner  J'/ii/ologisrhe  Wixhinachrift  (1889  p.  1409  ff.),  by  Dr. 
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Fic.  1. — Prof.  Gardner's  Plan 
J.H.S.  iii.  266. 


Fig.  2. — Prof.  Jf.ub's  Plan, 
J.H.S.  vii.  173. 


Joseph  in  ITomcrische  Paldstc  (1892),  and  by  Dr.  Dorwald  in  the  Ncue 
Jahrbiicher  (1894),  pp.  1-6,  89-100,  between  the  Homeric  House  and  the 
Mykenaian  Palace  of  Tiryns ;  which  is  shown  to  be  typical  of  the  better-class 
domestic  architecture  of  the  later  Mykenaian  age  by  the  discovery  of  similar, 
though  less  elaborate  and  less  perfect  examples  on  the  citadels  of  Mykenai 
and  Athens.  On  this  interpretation  the  Homeric /x€7a/>oi'  is  equated  with  the 
great   square   chamber,  with  central  hearth  and  four  roof-pillars,  which   is 
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represeuted  in  all  three  Mykeiiai.ii.  exauipUs;  tlie  wonien's  .luartei^  „_ 
identified  with  a  distinct  group  of  chambers,  wliich  at  Tiryna  lies  (|uito  away 
from  the  Creat  Hall,  and  is  naclud  from  it  not  directly,  hut  either  by  way  of 


Fig.  3.  — Tiik;Pala(E  at  Tikyns  =  J.//..S'.  vii.  172. 


Fig.  4. — Thk  Palacr  at  Mykenai. 

the  courtyard,  or  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages.  The  fieiXivo^  ovB6<:  and 
the  Xdivo^  ovh6<:  are  explained  either  us  parts,  or  as  alternative  vei-sions,  of 
the   threshold    of    one    and     the    same    doorway.     And    the   aWovaa    and 

K  2 
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7rp68ofMo<;  arc  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  correlated,  the  one  with  the 
open  portico,  the  other  witli  tlio  tliree-doored  antechamber  of  the  Groat  Hall 
at  Tiryns. 

Professor  Gardner,  it  is  true,  admits  that  the  Homeric  House  differs  from 
the  later  Hellenic  house  in  certain  features,  wliich  are  in  fact  those  in  which 
it  has  since  been  found  to  resemble  the  Mykenaian.  But  even  these 
features  he  regarded  as  the  prototypes  of  characteristic  parts  of  the  historic 
Hellenic  House.^  But  in  the  brief  statement  of  the  two  views  which  lias 
already  been  given,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  two  views  are  in  all  their 
essential  features  irreconcilable.  In  particular  there  are  four  fundamental 
points  of  divergence  leading  to  four  |«irs  of  alternatives :  (1)  Were  the 
women's  chambers  immediately  in  rear  of  the  fieyapov,  or  separate  from  it? 
(2)  Were  the  /xeiXivo*;  ovBof;  and  the  Xaii/o?  ov86<:  at  different  ends  of  the 
/jLcyapov,  or  at  the  same  end  ?  (3)  Had  the  Homeric  fieyapov  two  doors,  or 
only  one  ?  (4)  Was  the  fieyapov  entered  from  the  avXij  by  a  simple  portico, 
or  through  a  vestibule  or  passage-room,  with  a  doorway  or  doorways  both 
outwards,  on  the  side  of  an  aWovaa  or  outer  portico,  and  inwards  on  the  side 
of  the  fieyapov  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  four  problems  the  decision  must 
mainly  depend  whether  the  Homeric  House  was  of  Hellenic  type  or 
Mykenaian,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
'  Vengeance  of  0d3'sseus  '  establishes  a  strong  probability  on  all  of  them, 
and  in  each  case  in  the  same  direction. 


1. — The  Position  of  the   Women  s  Quarters. 

The  words  which  are  used  of  the  women's  quarters  or  parts  of  them  are 
hofia,  o7ko<;,  Scofia  and  Swfiara,  0a\afio<i,  ^eyapa,  and  fieyapov. 

The  use  of  oIko<;,  Stofia  and  B6fio<;  can  hardly  be  explained  if  Ave  regard 
the  women's  quarters  as  situated  immediately  in  rear  of  the  fieyapov  and  on 
the  same  building  axis  with  it.  All  three  words  should  imply  a  building  self- 
contained  and  structurally  independent ;  a  house,  in  fact,  or  at  least  a  wing  of 
the  whole  house;  for  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  absurd,  to  use  phrases  like 
oiKovSe,  et9  oIkov,  trpcx;  Smfiara  of  persons  passing  merely  from  one  room  to 
another  in  the  same  building.  Moreover  in  xx.  105  the  woman  grinding  at 
the  mill,  whom  Odysseus  hears  as  he  prays  for  a  sign,  is  in  an  oiko<;,  and 
presumably  in  the  Avomen's  ol/eo? :  yet  Odysseus  can  hear  her  chance  words 
as  he  stands  in  the  aWovaa  of  the  fieyapov,  or  rather,  as  the  terms  of  liis 
prayer  suggest,  at  or  near  the  altar  of  Zeus  in  the  avXrj.  In  the  same 
aWovaa  also  he  can  hear  Penelope  sobbing;  surely  not  therefore  with  the 
aWovaa  mul  the  irpoZofio^,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  fieyapov,  and  the 
staircase  to  Penelope's  dd\afio<;,  and  the  ffd\afio<;  itself  between  her  and 
himself. 

'  It  may  be  adniitted  at  once  tliat  this  is  not  in  it.sclf  improliable  ;  though  as  wc  sliall  see 
jiresently,  there  is  another  jwssible  view. 
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T\\v  won!  0d\ano>;  :yj;n'ui  irivcs  us  no  positive  uvidenco  tliat  the  women's 
(|n:irters  were  bcliiii.l  the  fieyapop,  :ui«l  s(»nu;  sli<r|it  indicition  that  thev  were 
not.  HiiXafio'^  is  nseil  of  any  single  (diainhc-r  in  the  Ifoniciic  hon.se,  whether 
a  aloepnijr  room  or  n<»t.  Sonn^  OaXafioi  eert.iinly  opened  directly  upon  th*; 
auX/}  hke  those  of  the  house  of  Priam  (//.  vi.  242  '2'>0),  like  that  in  which 
Phoini.x  was  conHned  (//.  ix.  471  J))  and  like  the  sleef.in^'  chamber  of 
Telemachos  (O^L  \i.\  47  tf".  Suk  ^.)  who  has  to  he  escorted  to  it  from  the 
fiiyapou  by  torchlight.  The  OdXafioi  of  Odysseus  too,  in  which  the  olive- 
tree  bedstead  lay,  was  not  entered  from  the  fieyapot/  directly,  for,  like 
Telemachos,  Odys.seus  and  Penelo[M;  are  escorted  to  it  by  torchlight,  xxiii. 
204.  Besides,  the  position  of  this  OdXa/xof,  even  if  it  were  behind  the 
fiiyapov.  which  is  not  stated  in  the  Odi/ssei/,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  ddXafiof 
of  Penelope :  for,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  tree,  we  know  that  the 
6uXafio<i  of  the  bed  was  on  the  ground-level,  whereas  that  of  Penelope  was 
in  the  virepcoiov  or  upper  story  and  was  approached  by  a  stair  or  ladder.  The 
chamber  of  Penehjpe  also  was  not  close  to  the  duXafjLoi  wlure  the  bow  lay; 
yet  this  was  €axaro<;,  and  presumably /Ai;;^oiTaT09.  There  is  nothing  in  (iict 
to  show  either  that  any  one  ddXap,o<i  was  in  rear  of  the  fiiyapov  or  Great 
Hall;  or  that  the  ddXa^o';  of  Penelope  was  any  exception  in  this  respect; 
while  iu  the  Palace  of  Priam,  where  alone  the  position  of  the  ddXafioi  is 
defined,  those  of  men  and  women  alike  are  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
avXi),  and  apparently  open  directly  into  it,  like  the  ddXafioi  of  Plioinix  and 
Telemachos. 

The  use  of  p,eyapa,  and  still  inore  of  fxeya'pov  for  the  women's  apart- 
ments has  been  a  source  of  some  confusion,  since  fxeyapa  is  commonly  used 
for  the  house  at  largv',  and  fiiyapov  is  the  regular  word  for  the  bancjuet-hall 
where  the  hearth  is,  and  where  the  suitors  hold  their  revel.  But  the  use  of 
p,eyapa  for  the  women's  ([uarters  is  clear  from  the  following  passages  among 
others  : 

xvii.  569-70.  Telemachos  sends  word  to  Penelope 

Tc3  vvv,  YiriveXoTreiav  evl  fieydpoicriv  avwy^dt 
fieivai,  iireLyofiivqv  irep,  e?  ijeXiov  Karahvina. 

xix.  16-7,  Telemachos  says  to  Eurykleia 

p,aV  dye  Bi]  ftoi  epv^ov  evl  fieydpotai  yvvalKa'i, 

xix.  30,  Eurykleia  fulfils  the  command  a  few  lines  further  on 
KXriLcrev  he  $vpa<i  fxeydpcov  evvaieraovrfov 
a  line  which  recurs  verbally  in  xxii.  387. 

Similarly  the  use  of  p.eyapov  in  the  singular  is  attested  by  xviii,  185 
and  xviii.  198.  Here  Penelope  is  reluctant  to  go  into  the  Great  Hall  without 
attendants,  so  Eurykleia  goes  huK  fieydpoLo  to  fetch  them  xviii.  185;  and 
brings  them  to  her  e#c  /xeydpoco  xviii.  108.  These  two  pas.sages  have  been 
usually  taken  to  refer  to  the  Great  Hall  itself,  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  this  is  m:>t  the  case;  least  of  all,  if  we  are  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
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customary,  that  Penelope's  room  was  behind  the  Great  Hall  an<l  entered  from 
it.  For  on  this  view  P]urykleia  must  leave  Penelope,  unattended,  in  a  room 
opening  into  tlic  Hall  where  the  suitors  arc,  while  she  goes  to  find  the 
dlx<j)lTro\oi  who  are  to  escort  her  into  their  presence ;  and  for  these  she  has 
apparently  to  search,  not  in  the  women's  part  of  the  house  Jit  all,  but  some- 
where else.  All  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by  supposing  that  the  women's 
apartments  consisted,  like  the  men's,  of  a  common  room  or  fiiyapov,  and 
a  suite  of  ^aXa/iot  annexed  to  it;  and  that  in  bringing  these  wouKai  f'/e 
fieydpoio  Eurykleia  simply  brought  them  out  of  the  loonieas  fieyapov,  into 
their  mistress's  private  0dXafMo<;. 

Two  other  passages  later  on  are  conclusive  on  this  point.  In  xviii.  814-6 
Odysseus  addresses  the  maids,  who  are  in  the  men's  fieyapov,  tending  the  fire, 
and  bids  them 

ep^ecrde  7rp6<;  hoifia6\  Xv   aiBoir)  fiaaiXeiw 

TTJ  Be  Trap'  ifKuKara  crTpo<f)a\i^€T€,  repirere  K  avjrjv, 

Tjfievai  iv  p,eydp(p. 

Here  both  words,  Sdofiara  and  fieyapov  occur  together,  in  a  context  which  can 
only  refer  to  the  women's  part  of  the  palace,  and  should  refer,  if  our  view  of 
the  usage  of  Soo/iaTa  is  justified,  to  a  block  of  buildings  separate  from  those 
about  tlie  Great  Hall. 

Again  in  xxii.  497  when  all  is  over,  the  women  are  called  eV  fieydpoco,  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  suitors,  and  to  cleanse  the  men's  fieyapov  where  their 
dead  bodies  lie.  Yet  it  is  just  from  the  vieiis  fieyapov  and  its  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  women  have  been  so  carefidly  excluded  all  through. 
Here  therefore  fieyapov  must  mean  the  women's  quarters,  within  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  confined. 

Positive  evidence  that  the  women's  v^uarters  were  not  behind  the  Great 
Hall,  but  opened  from  another  quarter  upon  the  avXrj,  seems  to  be  presented 
by  another  passage  which  has  been  full  of  difficvdty  to  those  who  hold  the 
Hellenic  view  of  the  Homeric  House.  In  xx.  387-9  Penelope  hears  the 
insolent  talk  of  the  suitors. 

?7  Be  Kar   dvrrjcniv  defievq  irepLKaWea  Bi<f)pov 
Kovprf  'JKapioio,  7rept4>p(ov  HrjveXoTreia, 
dvBpoJV  ev  fieydpoLaiv  eKdarov  fivdov  aKovev. 

The  phrase  Kar  avrrjajiv  has  been  taken  to  mean  '  over  against '  or  '  opposite 
to '  the  door  which  on  the  Hellenic  view  gives  access  to  the  yvvaiKecov  from 
the  Great  Hall  or  dvBpdov.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Penelope  could 
be  opposite  to  this  door,  as  the  phrase  seems  to  imply,  without  being  visible 
to  the  suitoi-s  in  the  fieyapov :  which  is  clearly  the  reverse  of  what  is 
intended. 

In  place  of  this  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  interpretation,  an  intelligible 
clue  is  given  by  the  analogous  phrase  kut  avriOvpov,  xvi.  159.  In  that 
passage,  Kar  dvriOvpov,  too,  means  '  opposite  to  the  door '  of  the  cottage  of 
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Eumaio.s  :  but  Athene  standing  thus  kut'  dvTiOvpov  is  in  such  a  position  (1) 
that  the  watch-dogs,  cowering  to  escjipe  tVoui  her,  take  refuge  in  the  inner 
corners  of  the  av\ri\  the  gate  of  the  avXt}  therefore  is  bK)ck('(l  and  they  are 
unable  to  escape  by  it  into  the  open  country  ;  (2)  that  Odysseus  in  order  U) 
be  alone  with  her,  in  xvi.  1G5, 

c«  5'  rjXOev  fieyiipoio  irapcK  fieya  rei-)(^tov  av\r)<i. 

Tluis  Athene,  standing  kut  avTidvpov,  is  not  only  not  in  re;ir  of  the  fiiyapou, 
but  outside  it  altogether  and  at  the  further  side  of  the  avXi'].  Applying  the 
interpretation  thus  gained  to  /car'  avTrjariv,  wo  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
poet  wishes  to  describe  Penelope  too  as  sitting  sonit;wliere  on  tlu^  other  side 
of  the  avXrj,  fiiciny  the  aXOovaa  and  irpohofio<i  of  the  (Jreat  Hall.  Wishing 
to  hear  what  the  suitors  are  saying,  and  yet  fearing  to  expose  herself  beyorul 
her  own  (juarters,  she  sets  her  chair  kut  avTijariv ;  that  is,  '  o[)posite'  the 
fxiyapoi',  where  she  can  be  apparently  about  her  own  wonian's-work,  and 
arouse  no  suspicion,  even  if  she  is  seen  by  any  of  the  men. 

The  same  interpretation  makes  it  possible  to  explain  un(»ther  pjussjige 
also  which,  on  the  Hellenic  view,  is  full  of  difficulty.  In  xvii.  462  ff. 
Antinoos  deals  a  blow  at  Odysseus  as  he  retires,^  after  his  round  of 
begging,  towards  his  lowly  seat  by  the  door  which  leads  into  the  /xeyapov 
from  the  avXij.  Odysseus  is  therefore  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Hall 
when  he  is  struck :  and  we  know  from  xvii.  360  that  the  suitors  are  making 
their  accustomed  din.  Yet  Penelope  ^p-evi]  ev  OaXdfio)  xvii.  506  can  hear  the 
blow  ;  and  the  question  becomes  unavoidable  ; — ^Was  it  easier  for  her  to  hear  it 
right  across  the  noisy  Hall,  from  a  room  at  the  rear  end,  or  across  the  quiet 
court,  from  a  room  on  the  far  side  ?  Professor  Jebb,  who  used  this  passage  as 
an  argument  for,  not  against,  the  Hellenic  theory,  evaded  the  difficulty  by 
assuming  that  the  way  in  which  Penelope  heard  what  had  happened'  was 
'doubtless  through  one  of  the  maidservants,*  J.H.S.  vii.  174.  Btit  the 
Homeric  phrase  is  precise : — 

Tov  S'  0)9  ovv  rjKOVcre  trepC^poiv  YlrjveXoTreia 
fiXrjfUvov  ev  fxeydpfo,  fier   dpa  Sficofja-iv  eecirev. 

Penelope,  whose  'constant  epithet'  reminds  us  that  she  has  all  her  wits 
about  her,  not  merely  hears  him  struck,  but  knows  who  luis  struck  him 
and   why. 

Moreover,  on  hearing  the  blow,  Penelope  calls  to  Eumaios,  xvii.  507,  to 
bring  Odysseus  to  her;  and  here  the  same  (juestion  recurs.  For  how, 
without  attracting  attention  could  she  call  thus,  from  within,  to  one  of  the 
servants  in  the  Hall  ?  On  the  other  hand  she  could  well  hail  him  from  across 
the  avX"^  if  he  was  not  sitting  very  far  from  the  door  of  the  Hall :  and  as  to 
this  we  know  that  he  was  sitting  with  Telemachos,  whose  seat,  as  we  shall 
see  later  (p.  140),  was  probably  not  at  the  top  end,  but  by  the  central  hearth. 

>  cu«x*p4<^"^>  ''viL  453  ;  i+  iyaxup^l<^f^y,  xvii.  462  ;  cf.  below,  p.  142. 
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Tlie  answer  ol  Odysseus  in  xvii.  5G1  ff.,  tliivt  lie  dare  not  come  to  Penelope 

while  the  suitors  are  about,  has  been  taken,  like  the  rest  of  the  episode,  its 

pointing   to  a   IfcJienic   situation    for    the  yvvaiKdiviTi';.     lUit  here  too  the 

inference  is  not  justified  by  the  text.     Tiie  argument  of  Odysseus  is  that  if  lie 

was  ill-used  when  he  went  among  the  men,  which  he  had  every  rii^littodo,  Kara 

Bcofxa  KLovra  \  ovti  kukov  pe^avra  (xvii,  oGC-T).  niuch  more  will  he  be  ill-used 

if  he  attempts  to  go  among  the  women  in  their  own  part  of  the  house,  which, 

as  we  shall  see,  was  very  strictly  secluded  ;  and  his  argument  is  equally  valid, 

wherever  we  put  the  women's  quarters.     Moreiver,  Eumaios   holds  colloquy 

with  Odysseus  in  full  view  of  the  suitors.     Only  s\)ppose   him   now,  being  a 

Greek,  to  have  used  gesture  to  secoml   his  invitation  ;  and   it   becomes  clear 

that  he  cfinitol  have  been  inviting   Odysseus  to  come,  through  the  Hall  and 

I»ast   the   suitors,   into    the    presence  of    Penelope  ;  whereas,   on    the    other 

liyj)otliesis,  the  same  gesture  would  serve  to  point  both  towards  Penelope,  and 

simply  away  from  the  fieyapov ;  and  to  go  away  from  tlie  fieyapov  is  exactly 

what    the    suitors    want    Odysseus    to    do.     This  is    of   course  but  a  small 

point;  but  if  we  once  accept  the  view  that  the   Homeric  poems  were  meant 

to  be  followed  and  realised  by  the  audience,  we  cannot  fail  to  take  account  of 

so  elementary  a  point  of  Mediterranean  anthropology. 

Thus  we  have  hitherto  found  no  passage  whicli  demands  that  the 
women's  quarters  should  be  in  rear  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  some  evidence 
that  on  the  contrary  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  avXi).  Let  us  now 
remember  that  in  the  Palace  of  Tiryns  a  distinct  and  s^maller  house,  with  outer 
and  inner  av\i],  smaller  ^iyapov,  and  a  number  of  subsidiary  OdXafiot, 
communicates  with  the  great  av\7],  which  lies  before  the  main  fieyapov,  by  a 
single  narrow  door  at  its  N.E.  angle ;  and  further  that  this  arrangement  was 
not  exceptional,  nor  merely  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  two  distinct  houses 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Tirynthian  citadel.  For  in  the  Palace  of 
Mykenai  a  similar  smaller  group  of  rooms  (which  this  time  is  furnished  with 
an  upper  story  approached  by  a  corridor  and  staircase)  lies  kut'  avTr)<niv 
on  the  further  side  of  the  C(jurtyard  and  exactly  opposite  the  7rp6Bop.o<;  of 
the  Great  Hall.  Penelope's  B6fj,o<;  or  oIkos,  with  its  fieyapov,  OaXafioi,  xXifia^ 
and  virepwia,  is  thus  repeated  in  every  essential  detail :  and  the  whole  story 
of  the  Odyssey,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  heroine,  could  have  been  rehearsed 
without  a  hitch  in  the  palace  of  the  dva^  dvBpoov  of  Mykenai. 


2. — In   ivhat   relation   do^  the  two  ovBot   stand  to  the  door  or  dooi's  of  the 

fieyapov  ? 

We  haye  seen  already  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Odyssey  which 
proves  that  the  women's  quarters  lay  immediately  in  rear  of  the  Great  Hall, 
and  that  conse(iuently  we  are  not  obliged,  on  this  account  at  any  rate,  to 
assume  that  the  fieyapov  had  any  other  door  besides  that  which  gave  entrance 
from  the  avXi),  and  the  mysterious  opaoOvprf  to  which  we  shall  shoilly  return. 
There  remain  however  a  number  of  structural  allusions  which  have  been  held 
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to  indicjito  tli;it  the  (xtyapov  had  two  ih)or3  ;  aiul  that  tho  second  door  was 
at  the  end  of  the  fieyapov  remote  tVoia  the  ai/X/).  The  |)riiicij)al  phrases  are 
those  whicli  refer  to  the  two  ouBoi;  the  '  stone  threshold '  and  the  'ashen 
threshold,'  as  they  are  usually  transhited. 

The  word  ovSo<i  seems  to  be  rightly  connected  with  ouha<i  and  o8ov,  and 
to  have  its  fundamental  meaning,  a  foot-rest  or  floor-slab;  <f)Xia—ffaTi}p — tw 
KUTO)  Tt}<;  Ovpwi,  7)  €?'a(f>of;,  ?;  l3ad/j,6<;,  as  Suidas  says:  the  first  meaning  being 
the  primary  one.  So  01)80?  comes  to  mean  especially  the  sill  or  threshold  of 
an  opening;  and  is  found  used  in  conjunction  with  the  aradfiol  or  jambs  of 
the  same.  Tartaros  for  example  has  a  ^aX/teo?  ovho<;  and  (xiB/jpeiai  iruXai 
{II.  viii.  lo)  and  the  house  of  Alkinoos  a  ;)^a\«eo9  ovh6<;  and  dpyvpeoi 
a-Tadfjioc.  In  houses  less  fabulously  ornate  tlie  ovS6<;  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  /xtyapou  was  of  stone  ;  in  the  '  house  of  Phoibos'  at  Pytho  (//.  ix.  404)  ; 
in  that  of  Zophyros  (//.  xxiii.  202,  where  the  word  is  ^77X6?,  not  01)869);  in 
that  of  Eumaios  (0(f.  xvi.  41)  and  in  that  of  Odysseus  (Oil.  xvii.  30  and 
other  passages) ;  and  in  each  of  these  it  is  the  entrance  from  the  ai)\r/  to  the 
fjueyapov  which  is  in  question.  There  was  an  obvious  reason  both  for  noting 
the  crossing  of  the  stc^ie  threshold,  and  for  specifying  its  material.  The 
avXrj  at  all  events,  if  not  the  fiiyapov  also,  had  an  earthen  fl(jor  ;  and  the 
entrance  of  a  new-comer  was  announced  clearly  and  unmistakably  by  the 
sharper  ring  of  his  footsteps  as  he  crossed  the  stone  slab  in  the  doorway ;  a  sound 
which  was  caught  up  and  reinforced  by  the  resonance  of  the  room  itself.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  this  detail  is  only  one  of  the  many  precise  indications  of 
casual  sounds  which,  to  my  mind,  are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  tradition 
that  '  Homer'  was  blind  :  and  we  may  compare  with  it  the  epithet  iplyZoviro'i 
applied  to  the  aWovaa,  the  clatter  of  a  starting  chariot  or  mule-waggon,  the 
whirr  of  a  diskos  in  the  air,  the  creaking  of  a  lock,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
weapons  of  a  fallen  warrior.  But  if  the  X.ati'09  oi)S6<?  were  a  mere  threshold, 
no  wider  than  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  the  footfall  would  not  necessarily 
light  upon  it :  from  the  frequency  therefore  of  the  mention  of  this  feature  it 
is  probable  that  more  is  intended  ;  and  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  commen- 
tators have  allowed  the  XaCvo<;  oj)86?  a  sufficient  width  to  catch  at  least  one 
footfall  without  fail.  At  this  point  comparison  with  the  Mykenaian  Palaces 
becomes  instructive,  for  both  at  Tiryns  and  Mykenai  not  oidy  has  the  door  of 
the  /jiiyapov  itself  a  broad  stone  slab  for  a  threshold,  extending  inwards  and 
outwards  the  full  width  of  the  massive  walls  so  as  to  take  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  converging  traffic,  but  the  doors  between  the  irpoSofiof  and  the 
aWovaa  also  have  massive  stone  thresholds  which  are  of  considerable  width, 
and  rise  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  are  worn  into  grooves  by  the 
play  of  the  heavy  folding  doors.  At  Mykenai,  further,  there  is  a  broad 
border  of  flagstones  all  round  the  floor  of  the  jxiyapov,  about  a  yard  in  width 
from  the  wall,  though  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  as  usual  of  beaten  earth  or 
gravel.  We  may  therefore  identify  the  Xdivo<;  01)809  (piite  generally,  with  all 
such  stone  slab  or  slabs  as  were  encountered  at  all  by  any  one  who  passed 
from  the  avXrj  into  the  fiiyapov,  or  vice  versa,  including  any  marginal  flag- 
stones like  those  at  Mykenai  within  the  doorway  ;  any  stone  pavements  of 
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the  irpoSo/xo^  and  aWovaa,  and  any  step  or  kerb  between  tlie  latter  and  the 
open  av\r] ;  for  on  each  and  all  of  these  the  footstep  would  ring  out,  as  on  a 
mere  threshold  between  the  door-janibs,  only  move  so.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
Odysseus  and  Iris  wrestle  in  xviii.  32-3,  Trpoirdpoide  6vpdwv  v-yjnjXdcov ,  ovSov 
iirl  ^earou,  where  the  scene  of  the  combat  is  placed  '  outside  and  in  front  of  the 
doors,  but  yet  is  '  on  the  smooth  stone  threshold.'  This  again  is  the  fiiya^ 
ovS6<;  of  xxii.  2  and  xxii.  72,  which,  slightly  raised  perhaps,  as  at  Tiryns,  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  fieyapov,  gives  Odysseus  firm  standing  ground, 
and  a  point  of  vantage,  when  he  springs  up  from  his  place  to  shoot  the 
suitors. 

In  face  of  a  group  of  passages  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  even  the  supporters  of  the  Hellenic  theory  of  the  Homeric  House  ^  can 
label  as  the  \dlvo<i  ovho<i  not  the  entrance  from  the  avXtj  into  the  fxi^yapov, 
but  that  which  they  have  assumed  to  have  existed  between  the  fii'yapov  and 
the  women's  quarters ;  a  threshold  which  is  never  violated  in  the  Homeric 
poems  by  any  male  persons  except  in  cases  of  emergency  like  that  of  Medon, 
or  at  the  direct  invitation  of  the  lady  of  the  house  as  in  that  of  Eumaios. 
Even  Telemachos  never  enters  the  women's  quarters,  bidden  or  unbidden  ; 
but  either  speaks  to  his  mother  when  she  chooses  to  be  abroad,  or  sends  her 
messages  by  one  of  the  women,  who  alone  have  the  right  of  entry. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  Penelope's  quarters  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  men,  have  an  ov86<;  of  the  same 
kind,  which  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  visitor.  For  when  Medon  in 
iv.  678  ff.  avXr]<i  e/cT09  ioov  hears  the  suitors  plotting,  and  goes  8ca  SdofxaTU, 
through  the  whole  range  of  buildings,  to  find  Penelope,  it  is  at  this  point,  iv. 
(580,  that  she  becomes  aware  of  his  presence  : 

TOP  Be  Kar  ovhov  ^dvra  irpoa-rjvSa  HrjveXoTreia, 

with  which  we  must  compare  the  parallel  passage,  xvii.  575,  about  Eumaios, 

TOP  B    vTrep  ouBov  /Sdvra  TrpocrrjvBa  TlTjveXoTreia. 

Here,  too,  it  is  in  iv.  717-8  that  she  sits   in  half  retirement  when  it  is  no 

longer  safe 

Bitfypo)  e(f>^^€(r6ac,  ttoXXcov  Kara  oIkov  iovTCOv, 
aXX'  dp'  eV  ovBov  l^e  iroXvKfirjTov  daXdfioio. 

At  the  same  point  also,  it  is  true,  she  would  first  see  him  ;  but  taking 
these  passages  with  those  where  the  material  of  the  threshold  is  needlessly 
specified,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  a  sovmd-mark  is  intended. 

We  now  come  to  the  /MeiXivof  ovBbf  which  has  hitherto  caused  so  much 
trouble  by  displacing  the  Xdivo';  ovB6<;  from  its  proper  place  at  tlie  entrance 
to  the  fjLeyapov  from  the  avXr)  ;  and  we  must  note  to  begin  with,  that  it  is 
not  the  only  wooden  threshold  in  the  house  of  Odysseus.  The  ffdXafjio^ 
eo-%aT09  upstairs,  in  which  the  bow  lay,  has  a  BpvLvo<i  ovBo^;  in  xxi.  43  ;  and 
whatever  interpretation^  we  put  upon  the  vyjrrjXr)  aavU  of  xxi.  51,  there  can 

»  E.g.  Gardner,  J.IT.S.  iii,  266  ;  Jebb,  J.ff.S.  vii.  178.  '^  See  below,  p.  146. 
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be  no  doubt  tliat  tliis  hpvivo<i  obh6<;  is  merely  tlie  tlireshokl  of  the  door- 
fraine  ;  not  a  platform  or  diiis  <»{'  any  kind  within  the  rooui.  Nor  is  tij(.'re 
any  more  reason  why  the  neiXivu^;  ovo6>i  ot  the  fj-iyapov  siiould  be  a  plattorm 
or  dais,  than  the  hpvivo<i  ovho<i.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  man 
may  sit  upon  it,  as  Odysseus  does  in  xvii.  831),  is  that  it  should  lie  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  ;  a  feature  which  underlies  tlie  wliole  series  of 
folklore  and  ritual  attacliod  to  thresholds  in  antiquity  ;  which  jjersists  in  the 
modern  threshold  even  of  superior  Greek  iiouses ;  which  furnishes  to-day  the 
beggar's  seat  in  every  cafe  in  the  Levant;  and  which  is  necessitated  in  the 
palace  of  Tiryns  by  the  fact  that  the  stone  sill  of  the  (hjorway  from  tt/soSo/xo? 
to  /xeyapop  has  no  hinge-sockets  or  marks  of  wear  and  tear  upon  it ;  and 
consecjuently  that,  if  this  opening  had  a  door  at  all,  it  must  have  been  fitted 
with  a  four-sided  frame  like  that  of  a  French  window  or  of  a  modern  Greek 
house  door,  with  a  fieiXivo^;  ovOo^  resting  U2>07t  the  Xaivo<;  ovB6<i  which  alone 
has  survived  at  Tiryns.^  In  this  position,  the  fxeiXivof  01)809  is  described, 
exactly,  as  evroaBe  dvpdwv  ;  whether  we  regard  as  the  Ovpai  in  question  the 
outward  opening  doors  belonging  to  the  aTadixo<i  Kvrrapiaaivo^  and  the 
fieiXivof;  ovB6<i  itself,  or  (as,  with  the  Tirynthian  structure  in  mind,  I  think 
is  the  more  probable  interpretation),  the  great  doors  of  the  Trpo^o/xo?  a  few 
yards  further  away  towards  the  aiiXr),  in  front  of  which,  we  may  now 
remember,  Odysseus  boxed  with  Iris,  ovBov  eVt  ^ea-Tov. 


3. — Had  the  Megaron  one  do^  or  two  ? 

We  can  now  return  to  the  question,  whether  the  fieyapov  had  one  door 
or  two.  The  Xdivo^i  ovBo^,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  at  the  end  of  the 
fieyapov  nearest  the  avXi],  for  in  entering  from  the  avXr]  Eumaios  crosses  it 
in  xvi.  41.  Telcmachos  also  crosses  it  in  xvii.  30,  after  resting  his  .«;pear  for  a 
moment,  not  in  the  hovpohoK-q,  but  7rpo<?  kIovu  /xaKprjv,  in  the  aiOovaa  or 
7rp6Bo/j,o<i.  vapa  Xdivov  ovBov  also  he  places  Odysseus  in  xx.  258-9  ;  still  in 
a  lowly  place,  and  with  but  a  rude  stool  and  a  little  table  :  for  this  is  all  the 
advancement  he  dare  bestow  on  the  stranger,  beyond  his  original  beggar's 
seat  on  the  fieiXivo^  ovBo<;  the  day  before. 

The  other  view,  that  Odysseus  is  promoted,  at  this  stage,  to  a  seat  at,  or 
even  near  a  '  high  table  '  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  is  inconsistent  with 
all  his  subsequent  movements  and  positions,^  to  which  we  shall  return 
presently  ;  and  is  based  upon  a  triple  misconception. 

Firstly,  it  is  assumed  that  there  must  have  been  a  door  at  tlie  further 
end  of  the  hall  (of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  trace,  and  no  need),  and 
therefore  that  the  Xatt/o?  ovSo<i  must  have  been  at  the  further  end ;  which, 
however,  does  not  follow,  even  if  there  was  such  a  door. 


'  Schliemann  in   Tiryns,  p.   216,  concluded  which  elsewhere  had  served  him  so  well, 
from   the   absence  of  sockets   here,    'that  the  '''  See  especially  xxi.   378-9,   xxiv.  420,  xxii. 

doorway  was  only  closed  by  drawing  a  curtain  ':  2,  xxii.  99,  xxii.  107. 
faithless   for   a    moment   to  the   Homeric  clue 
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Secondly,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  ixk-^apov 
of  Odysseus  was  at  the  furtlier  end  of  the  room.  But  Homeric  usage  is 
otherwise  uniform  and  precise,  that  the  seat  of  honour  was  not  at  the 
further  end  at  all,  but  in  the  centie,  between  tiie  tire  and  tije  i)illars  of  the 
roof.  This  is  where  Alkinoos  and  his  Queen  sit  in  the  |)alace  of  Scheria 
with  the  maid.s  hchind  them  (vi.  30.5  7)  and  their  favourite  son  by  their  side 
(vii.  1G9-71);  where  Nausikaa  appears  also  later  (viii.  458);  where  Demodokos 
sits  in  consideration  of  his  infirmity  and  his  gift  of  song  (viii.  G5-G) ;  wliere 
Penelope  stands  in  the  palace  of  Ithaka  (i.  333,  xvi.  415,  xviii.  201),  xxi.  04) 
when  she  enters  the  Hall  to  address  the  suitors,  and  where  she  sits  during 
her  interview  with  Odysseus  (xix.  55,  cf.  xxiii.  89-90,  xxiii.  165).  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  Telemachos  also  had  his  usual  seat  by  the  fire,  though  nothing 
is  stated  expressly  in  the  poem  either  for  or  against  this  view.  We  have  seen 
already,  however,  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  xvii.  507 
is  the  possibility  that  Eumaios  might  be  far  from  the  main  door  of  the 
iik'yapov :  and  this  difficulty  is  greatly  alleviated  if  we  infer  that  Telemachos, 
with  whom  Eumaios  was  sitting,  conformed  to  the  regular  Homeric  custom, 
and  did  not  diverge  from  it.  The  same  conclusion  moreover  gets  rid  of 
another  small  difficulty  in  xxii.  95-9.  It  has  never  been  clear,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Telemachos  sat  at  a  '  high  table,'  how  he  escaped  harm  at 
the  hands  of  the  suitors  in  his  passage  from  the  inner  end  of  the  Hall  to  his 
father's  side  in  the  doorway :  especially  on  those  interpretations  of  the 
Homeric  House,  which  regard  the  fxe'yapov  as  at  all  markedly  longer  than  it 
was  broad. ^  Some  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  true,  is  already  surmounted,  if  we 
accept  the  analogy  of  the  Mykenaian  hall,  which  is  nearly  four-square  in  plan  ; 
and  much  of.  what  remains  vanishes  also  if  we  infer,  firstly  that  the  ecrp^apa 
w^as  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  as  at  Tiryns  and  Mykenai,  not  near  its  upper 
end,  as  in  the  ground-plans  of  Prof.  Gardner  or  Prof.  Jebb ;  and  secondly 
that  Telemachos  sat  by  the  ecr-x^dpa,  like  Alkinoos  and  Penelope,  and  so  was 
already  half  way  towards  the  main  door  and  near  his  father  (xxi.  433)  before 
he  started  to  join  him  in  the  doorway  (xxii.  99). 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  further  end  of  the  /xeyapov  was 
the  *  top  end'  as  in  a  mediaeval  College  Hall.  This  might  seem  to  follow  on 
the  assumption  either  that  there  was  a  dais,  of  wood  or  of  stone,  at  the  inner 
end,  or  that  the  seats  of  honour  were  there ;  but  it  is  strange  that  those  who 
have  made  this  assumption  appear  to  have  ignored  tlie  consistent  Homeric 
usage  of  dv a  and  Kara  in  regard  to  the  Homeric  fxe'yapov.  In  mediaeval 
and  modern  phraseology,  to  go  '  up '  the  Hall  is  to  go  avxty  from  the  entrance 
door,  and  to  go  '  down  '  the  Hall  is  to  go  towctrds  the  door  :  but  in  the  Odyssey 
Kara  is  the  regular  word  for  motion  inwards,  and  dva  for  motion  outwards. 
The '  top,'  that  is,  of  the  Homeric  hall  is  the  end  nearest  the  open  air,  and 
the  building  is  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  well  or  tunnel.  Hence  in 
xvii.  33G  ihvcreTo  hcofiara  is  used,  in  the  same  sense  as  Sveadat  'x^iTMva  and 
hveadai  d'^/Mva.     And  this  usage  of  Kara  and  dvd  is  not  confined  to  passages 


'  E.g.  the  plans  of  Prof.  Gardner  and  Prof.  Jebb,  on  \).  130. 
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lelating  to  tho  /xejapov  :  for  a  beggar  coining  i7Uu  a  town  to  bog,  goes  Kara 
6 >)fior,  or  Kara  I'laTV,  iis  xviii,  1 ,  xxii.  22.S  :  wliiU;  tlie  suitors,  proposing  to 
escape  and  give  the  alarm,  say  eXOod^ev  S'  ava  aarv  in  xxii.  77.  As  tliis 
iiiip(jrtant  point  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  lully  treated  before,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  Avhile  to  go  through  tlje  principal  passages  in  the  '  Vengeance,'  in 
which  tlie  usage  occurs. 

xvii.  320.  Eiimaios  ent(Ms  the  /xeyapov  from  the  au\>;,  ip^ofiivov  Kara 
Baifia; — going /?t/^;  the  hou.se — and  takes,  as  he  pa.sses,  a  chair  from 
near  the  carver,  who  is  serving  the  guests  in  order  S6/j,oi>  Kara,  fiom 
a  station  near  the  door.  The  phrase  86/jlop  Ki'na  recurs  in  a  similar 
context  in  xxii.  100. 

xvii.  3*i().  Odys.seus,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  i  h  v  a  er  o  hdnfiara, 
going  in  by  the  7rp(')8ofio<i  to  the  door  of  the  fieyapov. 

xvii.  'M]'2.  Athene  urges  Odysseus  009  ai'  irvpva  Kara  p,prj(rrrjpa<{ 
ayeLpoc :  to  begin,  that  is,  at  the  door,  and  work  'down  '  (or  as  we 
should  .say  'up')  the  Hall. 

xvii.  .501.  So  also  Eurynome  describes  him  to  Penelope. 
^eiv6<;  Ti?  huar7]vo<;  aXrjrevei  Kara  B  u)  p- a. 
Cf.  also  xxii.  201  S6p,ov  Kar   dXijrevovri. 

xvii.  400-1.  Antin<ios,  however,  threatens  liim,  and  bids  him  retire 
whence  he  came  : — 

vvv  Bt]  a   ovKeri  Ka\a  BieK  fieydpoio  <y'  o'lw 
ayjr  a,  v  a  -^(opijaetv. 

xvii.  .530-1.  Penelope  mentally  gives  the  suitors  the  choice  ot  si i ting 
out  in  the  open  (as  they  do  in  xvi^.  343  ff.)  or  Kara  Bcofiara  *  down  in 
the  Hall':  from  which,  if  our  usage  of  Kara  be  upheld,  it  is  again 
clear  that  Penelope's  station  is  relatively  'up' (or  as  we  should 
.say  'down')  beyond  the  main  door:  i.e.  not  behind  the 'top' end, 
in  modern  usage,  but  at  the  other  side  of  the  auX'>). 

xvii.  5GG.  Odysseus  describes  himself  as  having;  begged  Kara  B  d)  p  a 
KLovra:  and  the  same  phrase  recurs  in  xx.  17'S  in  antifhesis  to 
dvpa^e  in  xx.  170. 

xix.  ()7.  Melantho  says  to  Odysseus,  again  h  propos  of  Ins  ihmumv.-  w.ivn 
BLV€veL<i  Kara  oIkov  OTrnreuei^  Be  yvvaiKU';, 
and  again  bids  liim  go  0vpa^e. 

xxii.  23.  The  suitors  fleeing  from  Odysseus,  who  har.s  the  <-\\\  nvopov- 
aav  Kara  Bcopa:  compare  xxii.  200  oi  B'  e(f>e(3ovro  Kara  p.€yapov  : 
and  xxii,  307  Kara  Bwp,a  )  rvrrrov  €7narpo(puBrju,  \w'\th  xxii.  270 
peydpoio  p,v^uvBe. 

xxii.  180.  Melanthios,  searching  for  arms, 

i]roi,  6  p,ev  daXdfioio  fivxov  Kdra    Tevx^'  ipevva. 

xxii.  381.  Pursuing  his  way  inwards  from  the  main  door  where  he  began 
the  slaughter 

irdirTrjvev  B'  'OBvaeix;  k  a6'  eh  v  B  6  fio  v,  €l  ri^  er  di'Bp^v 
feoo?  viroKXoireoiro. 
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Compare  iv.  44  where  Teleinachos  and  Peisistiatos  on  entering  the 
palace  of  Sparta 

Oavfia^op  Kara  8  co  fi  a  8ioTpe(f)eo^  ^acnXfjo^. 
xxii.  484.  Odysseus  bids  Eurykleia  summon  the  women 

TTcicraf;  S' orpwov  B/J.ct)a<;  Kara  B  (o  p,  a   vieaBai. 
Where  it  is,  I  liope,  by  this  time  clear  that  the  women  are  expected 
to  enter  the  fxeyapov   not  from  the   further  end,  but  by  the  door 
which  gives  access  to  the  fiiyapov  from  the  avXjj. 

These  passages  which  ilhistrate  the  Homeric  usage  of  /cara  are  not  of 
course  conchisive  by  themselves,  though  the  antithesis  of  kuto.  Bcofia  and 
Ovpa^e  is  difficult  to  explain  except  on  the  view  now  proposed.  But  the 
passages  in  which  ava  is  used  are  at  the  same  time  less  open  to  ambiguity  of 
interpretation,  and  e  contrario  confirm  the  analogous  usage  of  Kara. 

xvii.  4G0-1.  Antinoos  warns  Odysseus  that  after  going   Kara   Ba)p,a  he 
will  not  get  safe  hack  to  his  seat  at  the  door. 

vvv  Stj  (T   ovKeTt  KoKa  Bick  fieydpoio  y   6t(0 
a"^  a  V  aj^foprjaeiv. 
xviii.  89.  The  suitors  send   Odysseus  and   Iris   cmt   into   the   open,  irpo- 

irdpoiOe  Ovpaoav,  to  box  :  e9  fxeacrov  B'   d  v  ay  o  v. 
xxi.  234.  Odysseus  bids  Eumaios 

(f)ep(ov  d  V  d   B  (o  jjb  ar  a  ro^ov 
iv  ^etpeo-o-ti^  ifiol  Oefievai,  elirelv  re  yvvai^lv 
KXrjtcrai  fieydpoio  Ovpa<;  .  .  . 
Now  Odysseus  is  already  in  the  position  from  which  he   shoots  the 
suitors  in  xxii.   2ff. ;  namely  Trapd  Xdlvov  ovBov  at  the  end  of  the 
fiiyapov  nearest    to  the  avXrj,  where  he  was  put  by  Telemaohos. 
Eumaios  therefore  has  to  bring  the  bow  towards  the  door  (as  we 
should  say  'down'  the  hall),  and  then  to  slip  out  Ovpa^e  and  deliver 
his  message   to  Eurykleia  :  nor  does  he  again  go  Kara  Bcofia  until 
after  the   massacre.     All  this   is  impossible  if   dvd  means   '  away 
from '  the  door,  and  still  more   is   it  impossible   to    explain   how 
Odysseus    surprised   the    suitors    and   cut  off  their   retreat,   if   he 
received  the  bow  at  the  end  remote  from  the  main  door, 
xxii.  474.  Melanthios  is  brought  out  of  the  house  into  the  open,  dvd 
irpoOvpov  re  Kal  avXtjv. 

The  same  distinction  between  nvd  and  Kara  is  to  be  traced  even  in  the 
direction  of  sounds.  When  Odysseus,  sitting  at  the  door,  hears  the  loud 
talking  of  the  suitors,  the  phrase  is  (xvii.  3G0,  xviii.  399). 

fivr)aT7]pe<;  B'  ofidByfaav  dvd  fiiyapa, 

but  when  he  turns  upon  them  with  his  bow  the  cry  begins  with  those  nearest 
to  him,  and  spreads  inward  as  the  panic  spreads :  xxii.  21-2. 

ro\  3'  ofidBrjaav 
fivrjaTTJpe^  Kara  BcofiaO' ,  07r<W9  tBov  dvBpa  ireaovTa. 
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Tlie  only  even  apparent  exceptions,  in  lact,  are  nvopovaav  in  xxii.  2.S,  and 
dve-x^oiipijaav  in  xxii.  270,  But  the  former  is  ijualifiecl  by  Kara  Btofxa,  and 
the  hitter  by  fiv^ovBe,  as  iC  on  purpose  to  prevent  misconception  ;  so  tliat  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed  that  these  two  passages  go  near  to  '  prove  the  rule.' 

Now  a  distinction  of  this  kind  is  hardly  conceivable,  eithei'  if  the 
further  end  of  the  fieyapov  was  provided  with  a  dais  so  that  it  was  actually 
alx/oc  the  rest  ^ ;  or  if  tlu;  hall  was  commonly  entered  from  both  entls :  and 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  Sia  in  such  passages  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
view  here  maintained  that  the  fiiyapov  had  no  second  door.  Amphinomos, 
indeed,  goes  Sta  Sco/xa — '  across  the  room '  in  xviii.  15.3,  in  his  half-hearted 
attempt  to  withdraw :  the  maids  scatter  Sia  So)p.a  to  their  various 
works,  at  the  fierce  words  of  Odysseus  in  xviii.  341  ;  Eurykleia  goes  8ia 
BoofiuTa  to  proclaim  that  all  is  over,  xxii.  405,  as  Medon  goes  in  iv.  GTD  to 
seek  out  and  warn  Penelope  ;  and  Odysseus  goes  Bia  Btofia  in  the  House  of 
Alkinoos,  vii.  139;  yet,  as  we  have  seen  already  (p.  140)  he  reached  the  King 
and  Queen  in  the  middle,  not  at  the  '  top-end,'  of  the  hall.  But  none  of 
these  passages  proves  a  second  door  to  the  fiiyapov ;  and  besides,  no  one, 
I  think,  goes  Bia  fxiyapov  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  story. 

The  uses  of  Bick,  so  far  from  proving  a  second  door  to  the  fiiyapop,  only 
need  to  be  examined  in  their  context,  to  supply  additional  evidence  in  the 
same  direction.  For  in  the  first  place  Bick  is  not  Bia ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
invariably  used  with  the  genitive,  not  with  the  accusative  :  in  the  third, 
wherever  it  is  used,  the  translation  'right  out  of — that  is,  '  through  and  out 
of  the  door  of — completely  satisfies  the  context,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
other  movements  of  the  personages  of  whom  BieK  is  used.  The  following 
passages  are  typical : 

xvii.  4G0  already  quoted,  where  Antinoos  uses  Bick  of  Odysseus,  although 
the  stranger  has  not  yet  even  been  completely  across  the  hall,  much 
less  '  through  and  out  of  a  door  at  the  further  end. 

xviii.  185  already  quoted  on  Eurynome's  quest  after  the  maids  of 
Penelope,  where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  /xiyapov  mentioned 
must  be  that  of  the  women. 

xix.  47.  Telemachos  goes  BieK  fieydpoio  to  his  own  6d\afio<;,  though,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  already  (p.  138)  even  he,  the  master  of  the  house, 
never  goes  into  the  women's  quarters  at  all,  throughout  the  story  ; 
but  has  his  dakafio^  opening  directly  on  the  avXrj. 

xix.  503  Eurykleia  goes  BlIk  fi.  for  water  ;  yet  she  only  starts  from  the 
ia-'xapa  where  she  has  been  washing  the  feet  of  Odysseu.s 

XX.  144  Telemachos  goes  Buk  fi.  with  his  dogs,  though  he  has  just  come 
from  his  own  0d\afio<: :  and  even  if  he  had  traversed  the  women's 
quarters  himself,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  have  kept  his  dogs  there. 


1  Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner  points  out  to  me  tliat  fiiins  my  interpretation  here),  it  is  apparently 

ifa  mea.ns  seawards  and  Kara  landwards,  thowgh  the  sea  wliich  slopes  up  from  the  sliore-line  ; 

the  shove  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  sea.  mid  it  slopes  up  the  mare,  the  higher  the  cliff  you 

But  here,  besides  the  fact  that  oi/o  is  '  to  put  are  on, 
<m<*  and  ifari,  'to  put  in'  (which  exactly  con- 
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xxii.  433  Eurykleia,  suinmoned  into  the  fxeyapov  by  Tcleniaclios,  goes  out 
again  hy  the  nay  thai  she  came,  to  fetoli  tlie  bad  girls  from  their 
place  of  confinement:  clearly  here  dvpa^e:  i.e.  out  by  the  main  door 
into  the  open,  as  we  have  seen  that  Eumaios  delivered  the  message 
of  Odysseus  to  Eurykleia,  €k  he  Ka\eaad/jLei^u<i,  in  xxi.  380. 

In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  use  of  Bte/c  imply  that  the  personage 
entered  by  one  door  and  went  out  by  another. 

We  have  now  accounted  for  three  of  the  passages  by  which  Prof.  Jebb, 
for  example,  supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  door  communicating  directly 
between  the  fieyapov  and  the  women's  quarters  (J.H.S.  vii.  174-G).  (I)  In 
xvii.  505  ff.  the  interpretation  of  the  text  is  actually  easier  if  we  assume  the 
women's  quarters  to  have  been  beyond  the  avXij,  than  if  we  put  them  beliind 
the  fjLeyapov:  (2)  in  xx.  G  the  word  fxiyapov  can  refer,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  women's  hall,  and  cannot  refer  to  the  tiiens  hall  in  this  context,  because 
the  women  have  only  just  left  the  latter,  and  so  cannot  come  vut  of  it; 
(3)  xvii.  541  (the  sneeze  of  Telemachos)  and  xx.  387-9  {kut  nvT-qariv)  are 
met  by  the  same  argument  as  xvii.  505,  that  the  difficulty  is  actually  less, 
with  the  women's  quarters  before,  than  behind,  the  p,eyapov  ;  (4)  xix.  4, 
xix.  32  and  xxii.  140  prove  nothing  about  the  women's  quarters,  but  only 
about  the  0d\afio<i  where  the  arms  were  hidden  ;  which  is  nowhere  stated  in 
the  Odyssey  to  be  connected  with  the  women's  part  of  the  house,  while  we 
know  of  several  Homeric  OdXa/moi  which  were  not.  The  remaining  passages 
xix.  15  ff.,  xix.  30,  xx.  378,  xxi.  387  and  xxii.  399  apply  equally  well  to  the 
women's  quarters  wherever' they  lay,  provided  only  (1)  that  they  commanded 
a  view  of  the  main  door  of  the  fieyapov,  (2)  that  they  had  a  door  of  their  own 
which  could  be  closed  from  the  inside,  and  (3)  that  Eurykleia  was  occasionally 
within  them  to  be  '  called  forth '  by  Telemachos. 

One  last  point  in  the  '  Slaughter  of  the  Suitors'  may  perhaps  be  added, 
though  it  is  merely  an  argument  from  the  silence  of  the  poet.  If  there  was 
an  important  door  in  the  further  end  of  the  fityapov,  how  is  it  that,  even  if  it 
was  fastened  from  within,  no  word  is  said  either  of  the  possibility  of  battering 
it  down,  or  of  the  danger  whicli  Eurykleia  ran  of  being  over-mastered  or 
outwitted  by  the  disloyal  women  ?  With  the  main  door  open  (for  the  fact 
that  its  aaviBe<:  are  struck  by  an  ill-aimed  javelin  in  xxii.  258,  Jebb,  I.e.  p.  176, 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  closed),  and  the  opaoOvprj,  and  the  6S09  t?  Xavprjv 
(which  Prof.  Jebb  distinguishes  from  the  opaodvprj,  I.e.  ]).  181)  and  the  pcoye^; 
(whatever  they  were)  and  an  unguarded,  though  bolted,  door  at  the  end 
remote  from  Odysseus,  between  whicli  to  choose,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  the 
suitors  allowed  themselves  to  be  entrapped  at  all. 

4. — Hp6Bo/xo<;  and  AWovaa. 

That  the  Homeric  House  had  a  irpohofio^  between  the  aWovaa  and  the 
fieyapov,  like  the  vestibule  at  Tiryns,  is  rendered  probable  firstly  by  the 
occasional  refererices  to  both  together;  secondly  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
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body  of  the  suitors  ill  Itliaka.und  the  princes  in  the  house  wli.n.v  Kunuiios  w;us 
kithiapped.  sit  oi.t.  and  cat  and  drink  in  the  npohofio^,  which  therefore  can 
hardly  have  been  a  mere  aWovaa  or  pont-liouse  ;  thirdly  by  the  proximity 
of  tlie  bathroom  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  tieyapov,  (just  as  at  Tiryns)  in  tlie 
houses  of  Menelaos,  iv.  47-8,  of  Alkinoos,  viii  449/,  and  of  (Jdysseus.  xxiii. 
253  /.  where  those  who  are  bathed  p:iss  promptly  to  and  from  the  bath  to 
their  places  in  the  fieyapov  ;  and  fourtldy  by  tlie  additional  presumption 
which  the  movements  of  Telemachos  in  IJook  xxii.  afford,  of  the  existence  of  a 
side  entrance,  as  at  Tiryns,  by  which  access  was  easy,  through  a  Xavprj  on  the 
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Fig.  5.— The  Megakon  of  the  Palace  of  Tiuyns  =  y. //.,S'.  vii.  1(J4. 


ground  floor,  from  the  TrpoSo/xo?  outside  the  great  door  of  tlie  fiiyapov,  to  the 
chamber,  Avhercver  it  was,  in  which  the  arms  were  hidden.  At  the  same 
time,  one  clear  case  must  be  admitted  in  which  7rp6Bofio<i  and  aWovcra  are 
used  indifferently  to  describe  the  sleeping-place  of  a  guest ;  namely,  in  the 
palace  of  Menelaos,  iv.  297,  iv.  302 :  and  here  it  is  probably  safe  to  regard 
irpoSofio^  as  the  larger  and  vaguer  term,  and  as  including  the  aWovaa  as  well 
as  any  other  structure  which  could  be  described  iis  '  built  in  front  of  the 
actual  fieyapou. 
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5. — 'Opaodvpr]  :  Xavpr)  :  pa)y€<;. 

No  account  of  the  Homeric  House  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
attack  the  problem  of  the  opaodvprj,  the  Xavprj,  and  the  p(i!)y€<;.  That  the 
opaodvprj,  xxii  12G,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  regular  means  of  entry  or  exit  is, 
I  think,  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  before,  in  any  case  of 
entrance  or  exit  which  occurs  in  the  '  Vengeance  ' ;  and  from  the  elaborate 
way  in  which  the  mention  of  it  is  introduced  in  xxii  126  Jf.  First  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  opaoOvpr)  itself: — (1)  It  was  an  opening  in  the  wall,  the  solid 
wall  of  the  fxeyapov — ivhfi-qrw  ivl  roi^w — at  a  poiut,that  is, at  which  no  opening 
would  be  expected  from  the  general  plan  of  the  Homeric  House.  (2)  The 
form  of  the  word  itself  is  significant,  and  gives  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  last  half  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  familiar 
6vpr),  '  a  door  ' :  the  first  half  specifies  what  kind  of  door.  In  all  the  adjec- 
tival compounds  of  opao-  (opaoBpi^,  opaorpiatva,  6paoKoTro<i)  the  prefix  has 
an  active  sense  :  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  substantival  opavBpa,  a 
waterpipe,  presumably  for  raising  water.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  however 
to  suppose  that  in  opaoOvp-q  the  prefix  may  be  middle  or  passive ;  and  that 
the  word  means  '  a  door  which  you  raise  ' ;  or  'a  rising  door ' :  pretty  much, 
in  fact,  what  we  mean  by  a  trap-door.  The  only  difficulty  in  this  interpre- 
tation is  that  the  opaoduprj  is  ivhfirjTtp  ivl  Toi^w,  not  in  the  ceiling  like  a 
modern  trap-door.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  trap-door,  or  rather 
flap-door,  in  a  vertical  wall,  hung  from  the  top  of  the  opening,  instead  of  from 
the  side  like  an  ordinary  door.  Moreover  it  is  quite  possible  to  picture  a 
passage  cut  in  the  upper  part  of  the  solid  wall,  and  leading  to  a  real  trap- 
door in  the  floor  of  an  upper  story  adjoining  the  fieyapov.  Such  an  opening 
would  be  indeed  apyaXeov  aroixa  Xavptjf; :  for  a  person  who  had  cliinbed  up, 
by  stnirs  or  otherwise,  and  then  had  any  difficulty  in  opening  the  trap-door 
above  him,  would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent  in  the  hall 
below. 

The  Xavprj  itself  offers  little  difficulty.  In  its  later  uses  it  means 
a  narrow  corridor  with  rooms  opening  off  it,  like  a  narrow  oriental 
street  with  its  shops ;  or  the  main  gallery  of  a  mine  with  its  stalls,  such 
as  gave  its  name  to  Laureion,  '  the  place  of  mine-galleries.'  Such  a 
passage  is  presumed  in  the  account  of  Penelope's  visit  to  the  OiiXajj.o'i 
ecr-xaro<i  in  which  the  bow  lay ;  and  that  this  was  upstairs  is  clear 
from  xxi.  5  ff.,  and  also  from  the  phrase  vylnjXr}  aav]<;,  which  I  take  to 
be  again  a  note  of  sownd,  and  to  refer  to  an  upstairs  floor  of  boards.  No  one, 
who  could  sec,  would  think  of  saying  vyjnjXr}  of  a  floor  or  even  of  any  dais  upon 
which  a  great  lady  would  climb  ;  whereas  the  only  way  in  which  a  blind  man 
would  know  that  he  was  upstairs,  would  be  by  the  hollow  resonance  of  the 
boards  beneath  the  feet.  Compare  the  similar  phrase  e?  fivxov  vyjrrjXov 
daXdfiov,  xvi.  285.  I  lay  stress  on  the  evidence  that  the  Xavprj  was 
upstairs  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  conforms  to  the  only  satisfactory 
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interpretation  of  dxpoTarop  Trap'  ovBoi/  (to  which  I  return  below,  p.  14S), 
and  second,  because  it  explains  the  phrase  in  xxii.  132-3, 

0)  (f)i\oi,  ovK  av  Sr}  Tf?  ar'  opaoOvptju  av  a  ^  a  i  rj 
xai  eiTTOi  \aoiai,  f:iot)  8'  atKiara  yivoiro  ; 

from  whicli  it  is  clear  that  the  object  of  getting  out  by  the  Xavprj  is  not  to 
get  arms,  but  to  give  the  alarm  :  and  the  nearest  way  to  do  this  would  be 
from  the  roof  of  the  palace.  The  plan  of  Melantiiios  suggested  immediately 
afterwards  (xxii,  139}  is  an  alternative  to  that  of  Agelaos,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  it. 

It  is  possible,  however,  and  has  been  more  usual,  to  take  upyaXiou  arofia 
Xavprff  of  the  exit  from  the  Xauprj ;    and   in  this  case   a  further  piece  of 
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Fig.  6.  —The  Mbgaron  of  the  Palace  of  Tiuyns  (Elevation  after  Mikui.kton. 

J. U.S.  vii.   164). 


evidence  would  be  acquired  for  the  existence  of  a  side  door  in  the  TrpoSofioi; 
like  that  which  exists  at  Tiryns  ;  but  the  interpretation  of  this  has  in  any 
case  to  depend  on  that  of  the  avXr}<i  KuXa  Ovperpa  in  the  same  line.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  are  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  doors 
of  the  iJ,i<yapov,  nor  the  great  gates  between  the  courtyard  and  the  open 
country,  wliicli  Philoitios  in  fact  had  already  closed  :  but  that  they  are  the 
'beautiful  gates'  between  the  irpoSofio^;  and  aWovaa,  which  are  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  fabulous  palaces  of  the  gods  and  of  Alkinoos,  and  which  at 
Tiryns  also  were  heavily  loaded  with  metal,  as  their  deep  tracks  in  the 
threshold  remain  to-day  to  show.  If  this  interpretation  be  accepted  the 
connection  with  the  arofia  Xavpi]<:  is  clear ;  for  this  and  the  Ovperpa  are  the 
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two  points  at  wliich  any  one  escaping  by  the  opcroOvprj  would  pass  most 
closely  in  rear  of  Oilysseus  as  ho  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  fieyapov.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  6809  tV  Xauprfv  must  surely  be  the  same  route  as  that 
through  the  opaodvprj,  unless  we  are  gratuitously  to  multiply  openings  in  the 
wall  of  the  fieyapov,  for  the  suittjrs  to  fail  to  utilise. 

Next,  ivhcrcdhouts  in  the  wall  was  the  opaodvpij,  and  in  what  direction 
from  the  main  doorway  ?  The  clue,  I  think,  is  given  by  the  peculiar  phrase 
uKpoTarov  ?)€  Trap'  ovBov.  This  has  been  variously  taken  as  '  at  the  top  of  the 
plinth,'  which  is  a  very  difficult  rendering  of  ov8o<:,  when  ovSo^i  does  not 
mean  a  plinth  at  all ;  '  at  the  edge  '  of  the  01)80?  ;  and  '  on  the  top  '  of  the 
ovB6<;,  on  the  old  view  that  the  ovS6<;  is  a  dais.  Of  these  the  least  difficult  is 
that  '  at  the  edge  of  the  ov8o<;,'  assuming  that  the  ovBo^  extended  a  little 
clear  of  the  doorway.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  was  the  use  of  another 
door  in  the  same  wall  as  the  main  door,  or  whither  it  could  lead  except 
straiglit  through  the  wall  of  the  TrpoSo/io?.  Further,  we  have  seen  already 
that  the  opaoOvprj  was  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose, 
as  the  plinth-theory  does,  that  one  went  up  inside  the  fieyapov  to  a  door  high 
in  the  wall,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  from  it  outside  into  a 
Xavpt]  on  the  ground  level.  And  the  oparodvpr]  must  have  been  somewhere 
where  Odysseus  could  command  it  from  the  door,  and  therefore  certainly  not 
in  the  same  wall  as  the  doorway  in  which  he  was  standing. 

Is  it  not  however  possible  that  dxpoTaTov  Trap'  ovSov  means  simply  '  by 
the  topmost  ovSb'i ' ;  that  is  '  by  the  top  step '  of  the  flight  of  stairs  which 
leads  up  to  the  6pao6upr)  ?  In  that  case  all  that  we  have  to  suppose  is  that  a 
flight  of  steps,  perhaps  mere  foot-holds,  ran  up  the  inner  face  of  one — 
it  matters  not  which — of  the  three  walls  of  the  fieyapov  which  Odysseus 
commands  from  the  doorway  ;  and  that  the  topmost  of  these  served,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  ovB6<i  or  sill  of  the  o|iening  of  the  opaodvprj.  Gram- 
matically I  think  that  this  rendering  is  possible,  and  natural  ;  and  the  whole 
difficulty  is  removed  by  this  explanation  of  how  one  got  up  — aveftrj, — to 
the  opaoOvprf. 

The  Prohahility  of  Survivals  of  Idiom  from  a  Pre-Homcric  or  Proto- 

Homeric  Age. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  a  point  which  has  been  just  touched  on 
already  ;  namely,  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  description 
of  the  Homeric  House  may  be  due  to  the  survival  of  early  conventional  idioms, 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the  phrases  were  originally  coined  to  bear. 
And  a  consideration  of  this  point  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  put  into  their 
proper  perspective  a  few  outstanding  data  on  the  archaeological  side,  and 
to  add  something  to  the  history  of  domestic  architecture  in  Greece.  We  have 
seen  that  until  the  discovery  of  the  Mykenaian  Palaces,  and  even  afterwards, 
the  Homeric  description  seemed,  to  eminent  Homeric  scholars,  to  demand  an 
interpretation  which  placed  the  women's  quarters  in  rear  of  the  men's  :  and 
until  we  look  at  the  passages  in  detail,  and  with   the  Mykenaian  clue  to  go 
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by,  it  may  frankly  be  :uliiiitUHl  tli.-it  phrases   like  Bi€k  fieyiifjuio,  or  tVSoi/   in 
x.\i.,SS3,  sociii,  uii  the  face  of  tliein,  tu  |)oiiit  tt>  siicli  a  viosv.  And  it. still  remains 
to  bu  exiilaiiieil  1h»\v  the  Mykcnaiaii  liuusc  witli   its  totally  tlilVt  imt  allan^<■- 
ment  came  to  be  su|)crse<letJ  so  entirely  by  the   Hellenic  ty|)(!,  wliicli,  however 
idealised  in  the  late  and  acaileuiic  accounts  of  it  which  we  possess,  cannot  be 
regarded  ;is  wholly  imaginary,  and  certainly  corresj>onds  in  essentials  to   the 
domestic  habits  of  the  men  an«l  women  of  the  Hellenic  Age.     It  will  be  time 
to    regard   the    Mykenaian    liouse   as   a  'Phoenician   importation'   when    ;i 
Phoenician   house  has  been  discovered   in  Phoenicia   which   bears  the  least 
resemblance  to  it,  or  is  separated  from  it  by  less  than  five  or  six   centuries; 
but  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  Mykenaian  house  of  the  Tiryntliian 
type  is  not  the  old  native  house  of  the  Aigaian,  and  is  as  distinct  IVom  that  as 
it  is  from  the  houses  of  historic  Greece.     It  is  a  striking  fact  that  both  at 
Hissarlik  ^  in  the  '  Burnt  City,'  at  Syros  in  the  pre-Mykenaian  settlement  of 
Chalandriani,*  and  throughout  the  great  Cretan   site  of  Ooul^s,-^  the  ground 
plan  of  tlie  houses  is,  on  the  whole,  of  the  same  '  b'ut-and-b'en '  type  as  the 
ideal  '  Hellenic  House  ' :  consists  namely  of  two  similar  rooms,  one  in  rear  of 
the  other,  and  furnished  occasionally  in  front  with  a  simple  portico.     Of  no 
less  importance  is  it  that  the  houses  of  the  gods  in  historic  Greece,  with  their 
porticus,  cella,  and  opisthodomus,  preserve  the  same  arrangement  almost  un- 
changed: so  that  the  Mykenaian  house  stands  out  as  an  intrusive  phenomenon, 
of  comparatively  late    arrival,   short   duration,  and   exclusively   secular  and 
human  character.    The  Hellenic  house,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  represents 
the  same  sort  of  survival  of  Pre-Mykenaian  custom  as  can  be  traced  in  other 
departments  of  civilisation;    and  may  very  well  have  persisted,  though  I  do 
not  think  we  have  as  yet  the  evidence  to  prove  it,  even  through  the  Mykenaian 
Age  in  the  habitations  of  the  common  people. 

I  am  not  conceme<l  at  present  to  trace  the  Mykenaian  house  to  its  place 
of  origin,  or  to  account  for  its  apparition  in  the  Aigaian.  All  that  I  wish  to 
suggest  here,  is  that  perhaps  some  of  the  phrases  which  have  caused  troubli' 
to  commentators,  because  they  seem  to  imply  a  passage  right  through  the 
living  room  of  the  men,  may  be  survivals  from  an  earlier  stage  of  civili.sation, 
if  not  of  literature  ;  and  that  they  only  survived  for  use  in  descriptions  of 
the  Homeric — that  is,  the  later  Mykenaian — houses,  because  while  they 
were  familiar  to  the  poets  and  the  audience  from  their  occurrence  in  lays 
which  were  already  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  obscure,  they  were  not  wholl}' 
inapplicable  to  the  new-fangled  palaces  of  the  day, 

A  Parallel  from  Homeric  Armour. 

The  case  in  fact  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  Dr.  Rtichel  has 
stated  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  dioprj^ ;  though  I  do  not  think  that  he  has 

^    Schuchhardt,    SchliemanvLS    EreavtUioiu,  '  British  School  Annual,   ii.   ]).   183,  Fig.s.  8, 

PI.  II.  ;  Dorpfeld,  Troja,  1893,  PL  I.  9,  and  the  Map,  Plate  V. 

^  'E<p.  'Apx-  1899,  p.  118,  Fig.  32  C 
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quite  worked  out  the  consequences  of  his  theory.  Here,  to  satisfy  the 
practical  criticisms  of  a  ^wp?;^- wearing  age,  the  stock -line 

Kal  Bia  6(ji)priK0<i  7ro\vBa'„8(i\ov  riprjpeiaTO 

was  inserted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  remained  stuck  in  the  poem. 
But  the  stock-line  must  have  been  in  existence  already;  just  as  was  the 
Odysseian  verb  Owprjaaeadai,  which  lias  caused  Dr.  Reichel  so  much  trouble. 
To  what  then  did  both  Owp^a-aea-Oai,  and  the  stock-line  refer?  I  think  that 
the  epitliet  TroXvBaiBaXof;  gives  us  the  clue.  The  solid  metal  0<oprj^  is  7tot 
TToX  vhai8a\o<;,  any  more  than  a  guardsman's  breastplate  is.  It  reflects,  not  a 
number  of  glittering  points,  but  a  single  star  of  light.  Dr.  Reichel  has 
rightly  taken  the  view  that  ^cop?;^  originally  means  the  man's  chest,  and  then 
secondarily  his  body-clothing  ;  and  that  Ocoptjaa-eadai  means  simply  'to  put  on 
body-clothing ' ;  and  so  comes  to  be  used,  as  in  the  Oiiyssey,  for  to  '  dress  one- 
self in  armour  which,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  does  not  include  a  Oiopr]^, 
With  dciyprj^  itself  thus  interpreted,  iroXvBaiBaXo^  fits  into  its  place,  and  is  of 
the  utmost  value ;  for  it  enables  us  to  infer,  on  purely  literary  grounds,  a 
'  many-glittering  body- clothing '  in  Mykenaian  times  ;  and  to  reconstruct, 
even  if  Schliemann  had  not  found  them  on  the  bodies  of  the  warriors  in  the 
shaft  graves,  the  innumerable  golden  discs  and  scale-like  ornaments,  per- 
forated to  be  sewn  upon  a  garment,  which  gave  its  dazzling  appearance  to 
ceremonial,  if  not  to  actual,  scale-armour  in  proto-Homeric  Greece. 

J.  L.  Myres, 


PONTICA. 

I.     A  mlrapa — Neoclaudiopolis. 

About    forty-five    miles    in    an    air-line    west-south-west    of    Samsun 
(Amisos)  lies  the  town  of  Vezir  Keupni,  situated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  a 
rolling  plain  bounded  towards  the  west  by  the  Halys,  on  the  south  by  the 
long  ridge  of  Tavshan  Dagh,  and  on  the  north  by  the  mountain-rim  of  the 
plateau  through  which  the  Halys  forces  its  way  to  the  sea.     This  undulating 
tract  is  the  extreme  westerly  part  of  the  ancient  Phazemonitis,  over  which 
passed  the  one  great  '  through  route '  from  Constantinople  across  Paphlagonia 
to  the  Euphrates,  following  throughout  its  course  a  line  curiously  parallel  to 
the  coast.     Though  this  road  is  not  described  in  any  ancient  document,  its 
importance  for  the  Roman  period  is  amply  proved  by  a  remarkably  complete 
series  of  milestones,  erected  or  re-erected  by  successive  emperors  between 
Nerva  and  Constantino,  which  we  discovered  last  summer  between  the  Halys 
and  Neocaesareia.^     In  modern  times  it  cannot  claim  any  such  importance. 
Where  a  massive  Roman  bridge  carried  the  old  road  over  the  Halys,  you 
now  find  nothing  better  than  a  primitive  ferry-boat ;  all  communication  with 
the  metropolis  is  by  the  sea.     Vezir  Keupru,  prettily  situated  amongst  trees 
and  gardens  at  the  meeting  of  two  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  slopes  of 
Tavshan  Dagh  to  join  the  Halys,  belongs  to  the  third  rank  of  Turki.sh  towns, 
being  the  residence  of  a  kaiviinakam.     Hamilton's  visit  forty-six  years  ago 
showed  that  it  represented  an  ancient  site,  and  to  those  who  took  an  interest 
in    the    topography   of    Pontus    nothing   seemed    more   probable    than    the 
identification  of  it  with  Phazemon,  refounded   by  Pompey  as  Neapolis  and 
thenceforward   lost   to  history,  like    Pompey 's  other  foundation  Magnopolis. 
When,  on    the  morning  of  our  departure   from  the  town,  we  proceeded  to 
decipher  our  last  inscription,  the  feeling  of  intense  pleasure  at  a  good  find, 
which    compensates    the  traveller  for  many  a    hardship,  was    mingled   with 
immense  surprise  as  we  spelled  out  the  name  of  neoclaudiopolis;  and  our 
delight  was  not  diminished   when  we  recognized  that  we  had  also    finally 
settled  the  much  canvassed  question  of  the  Neoclaudiopolitan  era. 

The  inscription  is  engraved  on  a  base  (5  by  1^  ft.)  built  into  the  founda- 
tion of  a  wall  by  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  town.  The  lettere  (with  apices) 
are  2J  inches  high. 

^  This  road  is  discussed  by  Mr,   J.  A.    R.   Munro  below  (pp.  159  ff.) 
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ATAOHTYXH  'Xr^aO^  t6xv- 

MAYPHAION  M.  A vpt'iXiov 

KAPEINONTON  Kapeivov  tov 

Eni4>ANECTAT0N  iirL^viaraTop 

KAlCAPAnAlAA  Kataapa  TralSa 

TOYAECnOTOYH  fov  heairorov  7)- 

MWNKAPOY  fimvKapov 

HBOYAHK  AlO  '}  ,3ov\v  xal  6 

AHMOCNEOKAAY  6/;^o9  ^eoKXav- 

AlOnOAEITWN  StoTToXeiTMv 

ENTW      EHH  €VTm(a)Tnj' 

ETEI  €T€l. 

The  date  288  =  A. D.  282-283  finally  confirms  Prof.  Ramsay's  inference 
from  an  inscription  from  Pompeiopolis  {Hrv.  dcs  Etitdes  Grccques,  1893,  p.  251 
f )  that  the  era  used  by  the  group  of  Paplilagonian  towns,  to  which  Pompei- 
■polis,  Gangra,  and  Neoclaudiopolis  belonged,  began  in  the  autumn  of  G  ]J.C. 
The  question  has  been  recently  rediscussctl  by  Air.  George  Macdonald  in  tlie 
Journal  International  (VarcMologie  nuniismatique,  1899,  p  17  ff.,  where  the 
alleged  '  second  '  era  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of 

Andrapa-Neoclaudiopolis,^  assigned  by  Ptolemy  and  numismatists  to 
Paphlagonia,  has  hitherto  been  placed  at  Iskelib  in  Inner  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
west  of  the  Halys,  near  the  Roman  road  (little  used  at  the  present  day) 
between  Amaseia  and  Gangra.  This  suggestion  was  made  by  Kiepcrt, 
followed  by  Ramsay  {Hist.  Gcog.  p.  320,  note) ;  and  we  might  well  be 
pardoned  if,  on  the  strength  of  Strabo's  express  statement  (p.  544),  we 
regarded  the  Halys  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Paphlagonia.  Our  discovery 
shows  that  in  one  corner  at  least  it  extended  beyond  the  river,  and  throws 
light  on  Strabo's  remark  that  of  inner  Paphlagonia  Mithradates  possessed  the 
nearest  part  {r'qv  iyyvTara)),  '^9  nva  koX  trepav  tov  ''AXfo?  Sieretve. 
Geograpliical  considerations  would  suggest  that  the  eastern  limit  of  Paphla- 
gonia was  the  ridgo  between  Vezir  Keupru  and  Khavsa  (Sepfia  tmv 
^a^Tqfjb(ovno)v)  which  separates  the  water-system  of  the  Halys  from  that  of 
the  Iris ;  doubtless  the  eastern  slopes  of  this  ridge  were  included,  so  that 
Paphlagonia  would  extend  as  far  as  Khavsa  and  the  line  of  the  great  road 
running  south  from  Amisos  by  Amaseia  to  Sebasteia.  The  eastern  and 
larger  portion  of  Phazemonitis,  lying  between  this  ridge  and  the  entrance  to 
the  pass  leading  to  Phanaroia  (Tash  Ova),  was  probably  included  in  the 
district  which,  after  its  incorporation  in  the  province  of  Galatia  (B.C.  2),  went 
by  the  name  of  Pontus  Galaticus  ;  this  view  at  least  enables  us  to  understand 
the  fact,  which  is  generally  overlooked,  that  Ptolemy  makes  Pontus 
Galaticus  extend  to  the  coast  on  the  east  of  Amisos  (Bk.  v.  c.  6,  §  3). 

The  era  used  by  the  district  including  Pompeiopolis,  Neoclaudiopolis, 
and  Gangra  is  reckoned   from  the  date  of  its   incorporation  in  the  province 

^  Neoclaudiopolis  was  a  temporary  name,   which  entirely  disappean  in  the  Byzantine  period. 
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of  Galatia.  Au  interesting  question  aiiscs  in  regard  to  the  first  two  towns:  Was 
B.C.  o  tlic  date  of  tlieir  first  admission  witliin  the  pale  of  the  Empire  ?  I 
think  we  must  answer  in  the  negative.  It  seems  perfectly  eh'ar  from  Strabo's 
account  tliat  both  Phazemonitis  (and  therefore  Neochiudiopobs)  and  the 
district  of  Pompeiopolis  were  incbided  by  Pompey  in  the  newly-constituted 
province  of  Pontus.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  sentence  with  which  Strabo 
concludes  his  description,  eVett'o?  [sc.  Ilo/x7r/;«o9]  fiev  ovv  ovto)  Siera^e  rrjv 
^a^rjfjLuyiuTCv,  ol  h'  varepov  ^aaiXevai  Kal  TavTt]u  evetfiav  (p.  5G1),  distinctly 
implies  that  Pompey  did  not  give  this  district  to  dynasts  and,  by  consequence, 
that  it  was  included  in  the  Roman  province.  And  with  regard  to  Pompei- 
opolis, we  liave  only  to  piece  together  the  two  statements  (1)  that  tlie 
province  of  Pontus  included  the  Paphhigonian  portion  of  Mithradates' 
kingdom,  which  is  defined  as  the  nearest  part  of  inland  Paphlagonia  (tt)? 
fMeaoyaiwi  rrjv  iyyvTuTO),  p.  •544')  and  (2)  that  fiera  tt)v  11  ofiTry] to viroXiv  '  r) 
XotTTT)  T?}?  11  a<f)\ayoi> tat,  earl  t^9  fi€aoyata<;  fi^XP''  ^i-dwiat  iovcrt  7rp6<;  Svaiv 
(p.  5G2),  i.e.  that  inland  Paphlagonia  is  the  hill-country  south  of  Pompeiopolis, 
extending  westwards  (or  more  strictly  south-westwards)  to  the  borders  of 
Bithynia  (viz.  the  river  Siberis^  and  Bithynion-Claudiopolis).  Soon  after- 
wards, then,  the  two  districts  of  Neoclaudiopolis  and  Pompeiopolis  were  given 
away  to  the  dynasts  of  inland  Paphlagonia  and  they  reckon  their  era  from  the 
date  of  the  extinction  of  these  dynasts  and  of  their  final  reception  into  the 
Empire  (B.C.  5). 

II. — An   Inscription   of  Scbastopolis. 

The  following  is  the  most  important  of  the  inscriptions  which  I  copied 
during  a  day's  sojourn  at  Sulu  Serai.  It  is  engraved  on  an  altar-shaped  stone, 
built  into  the  wall  of  a  house.  The  lettering  is  small  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
decipher:  a  specimen,  reproduced  from  an  impression,  is  given  below.     The  gist 

MANTOKIlOKIIEPriAP 

rONAMAiAIH  MOTATONK 

•t-IAOTEIMlnNAAMTOTAT 

riMrAIEZEAeObTAE^Al 

1   Pompeiopolis  was  within  Mithradates'  part  seems  easily  explicable  when  we  observe  that 

of  Paphlagonia.     The  phrase  h  IktJ>s   (we.st  Strabo  has  just  finished  spcakin;^  of  Amaseia, 

of)  "AAuoj  x«ipa  rijs  UovTiKris  inapxlas  used  by  his  own  birthplace.     'EKrhs  is  used  from   the 

Strabo  to  describe  the  districts  about  Pompei-  point  of  view  of  Amaseia  and  noyrixii  4-irapxia 

opolis    (p.    562),    which    Prof.    Ramsay   finds  moans  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Roman  province, 
peculiar    and    obscure    (nisi.    Grog.    p.    193),  *  Pliny,  v.  149. 
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of  the  inscription  was  indicated  iii  a  tew  lines  by  M.  Foucart  in  Coniptcs  Eendus 
dc  I'Acad.  dcs  Inscr.  rt  Belles  Lcttres,  1892,  p.  38,  but  the  copy  sent  him  by  a 
former  French  Vice-Consul  at  Sivas  was  too  defective  to  admit  of  publication. 

M.  AvTcomop  Xepyia  'Vovcpov  dno  re  t(op  [Trpo^lyovcov  Siaa-rjfiOTaTOv 
Kay,  aJTTO  rcov  ISicov  avTov  \  (piXoTCifiiwv  XafiTrpoTUTOv,  Tratra?  fiev 
\€iTovp\yia<;  hia^eKdovra,  iv  TrdcTaif;  8e  (f)L\oT€ifMLai[<iY\  evSoKLfirjaavra, 
ap^avTa  koI  diacrap^tjaauiTa  7roWdKi<i,  dyopavofitjcravTa  7rXeoi/a/ct9,|  irovTap- 
X^o'O'VTa  iv  Trji  firjTpoTroXei  II6[v]\tov  NeoKuicrapeca,  ttoXXo,  /j,ev  koX 
IMeya\Xa  epya  KaraaKevaadixevov  hi  e7nfMe^^\Xeia<i  iroXv  8e  irXelova  dtro 
ro)v  eavT\ov^  \  ,  TrpcoTov  fxev  dvol^avra  ro  yvfivda-cov  dp  \  -^lepaadfievov 
8e  8td  ^I'ov  TcoL  OeiordrwL  \  J^vTOKpdropt  ' ABpiavax,  fiera  t^9  Bi,aar)/jbo\TdTr}<i 
[y]viiaiK6<;  avTov  'Ai  Tcoi/t'a?  %TpaT[oY^\veLKr]<;,  Kvvrjyecria  koI  p.ovo/j.a'^^^ca^ 
8ia(f)epovaa<;  irapea'^^^ri/xevov,  iTnp,eX'q\6evTa  he  koX  tov  /j,€Ta  rr]v  reXevrrjv 
€av\TOv  xpovov  Kol  6ea<i  eTtjaiovi  koX  ^LXoTei\p.la<i  hayfriXei^  hid  ^lov 
KaToXLTTovTa^^  I  Ka],  o  fieyiarov  iariv,  hiaho^^ov  koI  tov  yevo\y<i\  |  koI 
Twv  (fjiXorei/jLLCov  r[r}]v  eavrov  Ovyarepa  \  ' Avroovlav  Md^i/xav  Trapaa'^^ofievov 
Kal  I  o/jLoovufMOv  Ovyarepihovv  i^  dvhpof  'irpw\revovTo<i  iv  Ttji  /xrjTpoTroXei 
Afxacreia  Kal  ^•''|  Trap'  rj/xelv  YLopvqXiavov  KaTrirwvo'i  \  Kal  ^wvtu  TroWa/ci?  j; 
z,€^aaT07roXecTO)v  \  TroXa  Kal  reXevrtjaavTa  irei/jurjaev  tPjc  t(ov  \  dvSpidvTOiv 
Kara  cfivXrjv  dvaOeaer  dve\diiKev  he  tov<;  dvhpidvra<i  diro  t[w]i^  ea[t']|Tr^9 
OvydTYjp  auTov  'AvTcovia  Md^ifia. 

Our  inscription,  which  fortunately  contains  its  date  (1.  11-12),  shows 
that  the  municipal  organisation  and  social  life  of  Sebastopolis  conformed 
very  closely  to  the  normal  Graeco-Roman  type.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the 
reference  to  the  office  of  Pontarch,  whose  functions  M.  Antonius  Rufus  had 
performed  in  Neocaesareia,  the  '  metropolis  of  Pontus,'  (a  title  which  fre- 
quently occurs  on  the  coins  of  the  city  ^).  No  one,  we  imagine,  will  regard 
the  Pontarchate  as  anything  but  a  provincial  office  parallel  to  the  Asiarchate 
or  Lykiarchate  or  Bithyniarchate.  About  the  nature  of  these  offices  and 
their  relation  to  the  High-priesthood  of  the  province,  there  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  general  agreement;  we  adhere  to  the  view  supported  by  Lightfoot  and 
Ramsay  and  advocated  quite  recently  by  Mommsen  in  Oestcrr.  Jahreshefte  III., 
(1900)  p.  bff.,  that  the  two  titles  are  merely  two  designations  of  one  and  the 
same  office,  the  one  (Archicrcus)  being  official  and  formal,  the  other  a  popular 
name  ^  which  became  established  in  ordinary  usage.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Pontarchate  and  High-priesthood  of  Pontus  there  is  a  further  difficulty.  We 
hear    of   Pontarchs    elsewhere    in    Amisos,=^  Sinopc,*  and   Amastris^;    of  an 


^  Also  on  coins  of  Amaseia.  Priestcrthum  und  die  LyJciarchle  nichts  getccscn 

-Arisiiicr     doubtless     from    the    Arcliiereus'  scin  ah  zwlefache  Fandion  desadhcn  Amies. 

function  as  iiresident  of  the    meetings  of  tlie  ^  Ath.  MUtheil,  xviii.  (1893),  p.  230. 

Koinon  (&px<^v  rou  koivov,   for  the  plirasie    cf.  *  C'.I.G.  4157. 

Pcrrot,    ExploraUon,    p.    32,     No.    22,     etc.).  '"  Vcnot,  Mim.  d' Arch.   p.    168,  and  Hirsch- 

.Mommsen  puts  the  case  clearly,  Es  konncn  die  f.ld,    Sitz.    Bcrl.    Akad.    1888,     p.     877,     No. 

nacralc    Verlretnng  dc/>  L'lindcs   im   Kaiscrcull  61. 

und  der  Vorsitz  in  dcr  Bundcsvcraammlung,  das 
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'Ap^i€p€v<;  Tov  UouTov  in  Aniastris,'  at  a  jjlacc  a  little  west  of  Kastamuni,'^ 
at  Hcrakleia  Ponti,'  and  at  Komana  P»Mitica.*  Now  wc  cannot  simply  lunij) 
all  these  instances  together  and  jnocecd  to  draw  conchisions  from  them/' 
because  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  province,  and  the  offices  which  we 
have  recognised  as  parallel  to  the  Pontarchate  are  provincial  offices,  connected 
with  the  Imperial  cultus,  or  at  least  (on  any  view)  with  the  Koinon  of  the 
province.  Sebastopolis,  Komana,  and  Ncocaesareia  (where,  according  to  our 
inscription,  the  Koinon  held  its  meetings  and  where,  as  its  coins  show,  the 
games  given  by  the  Koinon  were  held)  were  never,  at  least  since  B.C.  39,"  in  the 
province  of  Pontus ;  and  therefore  when  we  find  that  Ncocaesareia  equally 
with  Aniastris  styles  itself  metropolis  of  Pontus  and  that  it  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  Koinon  presided  over  by  a  Pontarch  or  Archiereus  of  Pontus,  we 
conclude  that  *  Pontus '  has  not  the  same  meaning  in  both  cases.  In  the 
case  of  Amisos,  Herakleia,  &c.,  '  Pontus '  means  the  Roman  province 
which,  though  officially  forming  along  with  Bithynia  one  province 
Pontus  cl  Bithynia,  administered  under  the  one  lex  Pompcia,  had  in 
some  respects  a  separate  constitution;  and  Pontarch  or  Archiereus  of 
Pontus  is  simply  the  head  of  the  Imperial  cultus  in  the  province  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Koivhv  tojv  iv  TVovtu)  ttoKlwv  l  ,  as  it  is  styled  in  an  inscription  of 
Herakleia  already  quoted.  In  the  other  cases  we  have  clearly  to  do  with 
another  entirely  separate  iiTotJtow  embracing  the  cities  of  Pontus  Galaticus  and 
Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  represented  on  coins  of  Ncocaesareia  as  a  group  of 
five  town-goddesses  standing  round  the  sitting  Tychc  of  the  /j,T)Tp67roXi<;, 
three  in  front  and  two  behind.'^  If  the  number  is  to  be  pressed,  we  may 
very  well  identify  the  five   as   Amaseia,  Sebastopolis,    Komana,  Zela,   and 


'  C.I.O.  4149  "  Hirschfuld  No.  28.  in  imperial  times  Pontus  did  not  contain  any 

"^  Hirschfeld,  No.  61.  of  the  six  v6\fis  founded  by  Pompey  which 

'  B.C.H.  1898,  p.  492.  Niese     assigns    to    the   original    province    of 

*  Rev.  £l  Grccqucs,  viii.  (1895)  p.  86,  No.  31.  Pontus,  and  yet  it  was  still  governed  by  the 

'  As  Dr.  Brandis  does,  art.  Bithynia  in  Pauly-  old    lex    Pompeia     and     contained    x.     cities. 

Wissowa,  Real-Encxjc.  pji.  533-4.  Pompeioiiolis,  which  was  one  of  Pompey's  xi., 

"  Wc  cannot  here  enter  into  the   problem  as  was  (as  we  have  just  seen)  given  to  dynasts,  and 

to  the  extent   of  the   province    of   Pontus  as  afterwards  included  in  the  Province  Galatia,  so 

constituted     by     Pompey.       Strabo's     account  that  there  remained  x.   iroAiT<raj,    which    had 

leaves  the  question  doubtful  ;    but  against  tlie  beoome    ir6\(is    by    the    third    century    a.d. 

view  put  forward  in  critici.sm  of  Marquardt  by  Niese  laid  great  stress  on   the  argument  that 

Niese  {Rhein.   Museum,   xxxviii.,  1883,  p.  577  H  iroAtiy  did  not  c.\ist  in   B.C.   63  within   the 

ff.),  that  the  xi.  -noKntlai  into  which   Pompey  limits  of  the  prov.  Pontus  of  Imperial  times; 

divided   Pontus   (Strabo,   p.   541)  included   all  but    the    term    iroKne'iai    was    probably    used 

his  own  7   foundations  except  Nicopolis, — i.e.  expressly  by  Strabo  in  contradistinction  to  iroAtu 

that     Pompey's     Pontus     extended    to    Sivas  to     denote     distinct     governmental     district; 

Megalopolis)  on  the  Halys  and  up  to  Armenia  containing  no  true  woAii.     To  Strabo  there  was 

Minor,  and  tliat  this  arrangement    continued  not  a  single  iruKu  in  Galatia  except  Pessinus, 

until  B.C.  39  when  Antony  cut  great  slices  out  and  there  were  only  two  in  Cappadocia,  but  in 

of  the  province,  is  to  be  set  an  inscription  of  each  case  there  must  have  been  many  ■KoKiruai, 

Herakleia  (published  in  B.C.H.   1898  p.   492)  —a   vaguer  term  appropriate  to  this  oriental 

belonging  to  the   3rd.    century  of  our  era  'A  country.     I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Ramsay  for 

fiovKh     Kol    a     hafios    Koi    rh    Koiviv    Twv    Iv  help  on  this  subject. 

ndvTw     iroXiwv     i     fTfi/xaffav    Thv...apxifpta  '  Cf.  Imhoof-Blumer,  Oriech.   Munzcn  p.  578 

TOV   UofTov  Avi>.      'AKt^avSpcv  Tfinddfi'V.       Now  (A.P.    146). 
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Sebasteia.  Pontus  Galaticus  was  incorporated  in  the  Empire  in  B.o.  2^  and 
included  in  the  province  Gahitia,  to  wliicli  Pontus  Polemoniacus  was  also 
attached  on  the  extinction  of  the  Polenioiiian  dynasty  in  li.c.  C3.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  ^  both  were  transferred  to  the  province 
Cappadocia,  where  they  henceforth  ronained  and  in  which  they  were 
certainly  included  at  the  date  of  the  inscriptions  mentioning  a  Pontarch  and 
Archiereus  of  Pontus  at  Sebastopolis  and  Komana.  This  portion  of  the  old 
Mithradatic  kingdom  always  remained  part  of  '  Pontus  '  and  did  not  coalesce 
with  Cappadocia. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Pontic  Koina  evidence  is  lacking.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  was  an  old  Pontic  JCoinon,  possibly  coextensive  with  the 
Mithradatic  kingdom,  just  as  there  was  a  Koinon  of  Asia  before  the  time  of 
Augustus^;  but  such  a  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  evidence,  whicli 
can  only  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  about  the  other  pro- 
vincial Koina  of  Imperial  times. 

III.     Tlie  Correspondence  between  Ahgar  of  Edessa  and  Christ. 

While  at  Tchorum  on  the  5th  of  June  1899,  I  learnt  of  the  existence  of 
some  inscriptions  at  Gurdja,  a  village  about  3  miles  to  the  west  on  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  and  I  made  an  excursion  thither  in  the  late  afternoon  to  see 
them.  Amongst  others  I  found  built  into  the  wall  of  the  mosque  a  long  slab 
with  a  few  lines  of  an  inscription  showing  above  the  ground.  After  some 
delay  we  succeeded  in  uncovering  the  lengthy  legend,  but  the  trench  which 
the  peasants  dug  for  us  was  of  such  a  niggardly  breadth  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  decipher  and  copy  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  an 
exemplum  of  the  well-known  correspondence  between  Abgar  of  P]dessa  and 
Christ,*  of  which  there  are  several  existing  texts,  the  most  important  being 
the  Syriac  version  in  the  Doctrine  of  Adda'i^  and  the  Greek  translation  given 
by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  i.  13)  from  a  Syriac  original,  whicli  was  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Doctrine.  To  these  have  to  be  added  four  fragments  of  a 
Greek  sixth  century «  papyrus  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (MS.  graec. 
theol.  b.  1.  P)  published  by  Prof  W.  M.  Lindsay  in  the  Athenaeum  (Sept.  5, 
1885,  p.  304)  and  restored  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson  in  the  same  journal  (Oct. 
17,  p.  506).  Still  another  copy  was  discovered  last  year  in  the  course  of  the 
Austrian  excavations  at  Ephesus.  It  is  engraved  on  the  lintel  of  the  door  of 
a  late  house  and  seems  to  have  had  an  apotropaic  purpose.     It  is  published 


*  On  the  eras  of  Amasuia  and  Sebastopolis,  literature,  see  Harnack,  Gcsch.  d.  altchristlichen 

Imlioof-Blumer,  op.  cil.  pp.  5G0,  579  f.  Komana  Lileratur. 

and  the  district  around  were  not  added  till  A.  n.  ^Edited     and     translated    by    G.     Phillips 

35.  (1870). 

-  Cf.  Ramsay  Hist.  Geogr.  p.  253  f.  «  Mr.    Grcnfell   has  kindly  examined  it  for 

3  Kcnyon  in  Glass.  Rcvicio,  1893,  p.  477  f.  me  ;    the  text  is   written   on  the  recto,   while 

••  See    esi)ecially    R.    A.    Lipsius,   Die  Edes-  on    the  verso  is  part  of  a  vi/vii  cent,  document. 

senischc  Ahgar-sarje  (1880),  and  L.  J.  Tixeront,  Prof.  Lindsay  had  assigned  it  to  the  5th  or  even 

Les  origines  dc  l'£gUse  d'^desse  et  la   legendc  the  4th  century. 

d'Abgar  (1888).     For  a   full    account    of    the 
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by  Dr.  Hebenley  in  Ocstcrr.  Jahrcshrfte,  iii.  (1900),  Ikihldff.,  j).  DO  W.  This  copy 
is  a  document  of  a  considerably  later  date  thati  ours;  the  letters  are  distinctly 
'Byzantine'  in  character,  while  the  small,  regular  lettering  of  the  Tdiorum 
stone  is  better  than  that  of  most  fourth  century  inscriptions.  Tiie  specimen 
here  given  will  perhaps  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  style;  I  have  not 
materials  for  a  facsimile,  my  impression-apparatus  having  been  unfortunately 
left  behind  at  Tchorum. 

+  e]TICTOAHAYrAP0YnPOC 
+AYrAPOCOYXAMATSnAPXHCIYC60Tli 
HK0YCT€MOI 

I  subjoin  to  the  text  an  apparaUfi  criticus  showing  the  variations  of  the 
te.xts  of  Euscbir.-j  (Eus.),  the  Papyrus  (Pap.)  and  the  Ephesus  inscription 
(Eph.),  with  a  few  readings  of  the  Syriac  text  as  translated  by  Phillips. 

f  ETTio-ToX-T/  (A)vydpov  tt/so?  rbf  awTijpa  Oeov. 
■fAvyapo<i  Ou%a/u.a  TO<L'>7ra/3p^t;9  'l(rjao)v  awrripL  uyaOw  ava^avivji,  iv  ttuXl 

'lepoaoXvfjLcov  ;)(;a('/3[e<y 
^ijKovaTe  fioc  Ta  irepl  crou  koX  twv  crSiv  lafxciTuiv  ox?  dvev  (f)apfj,<iKQ)v  Kai 
^oravoiv  *|  utto  aov  yivop^evoyv,  Xoyro  Tucf)Xov<;  dva^Xeiriv  ttoccI^,  '^coXov': 
TrepiTraTLV,  '^\  kuI  Xeirpoii^;  Kadapi^i,<;  kul  dKaOapra  irvevfiaTa  koI  hifiova^ 
iK^aXXa  Koi  Tov<i  **[  ev  ixa\^K\povoala  jSacravi^opLevovi  ^[ep]a7re[i;]e[t9]  koI 
veKpoixi  €yecpi<i.  kol  ravra  ^|  iravra  aKovaa^i  irepl  aou  K'.nd  vovv  eOefirji/  to 
erepov  tmv  8vo,  r)  on  ^|  crv  el  6  deo<i  koi  Kara^cK;  [d]7ro  tou  ovpavov  TToceit 
ravra  i]  uio?  ec  tov  "|  deov  7ro[t](wi'  raOra.  8i[d  toOJto  jolvvv  ypdylra^ 
eherjBrjv  aov  crKvXrjvai,  ^^\  7rp6<i  fie  kol  to  irdOo^  o  [e^eo  depa^irevae'  kui  yap 
rjKovaa  otl  koI  ol  '\ovheoL  ^^\  KaTuyoyyovi^ovaeiv  aov  /c[ai  hid)  (\Kovaeiv  ae, 
^ovXofieuoc  ae  uttoktIvxi,-  7r6A.i[<?]  ^"-|  he  pot  pn,KpoTdTii  eaTiv  koX  [^aepvrj,  rj 
Tif;^  i^apKel  Toi<i  dp(f)OT€poL(;.  YAvTiyp{a(f)i))  tov  '^{Q)Tfj)p(o)<i-  ^^  fMa/ca'p/ov 
eZ  OTC  iiriaTevaa^  [eV  ifiol  p,rj  eojpa/cto?  pe-  yiy[p]a[7r]Te  [y]dp  irepl  ipov  otl 
01  eo^*\  pUKOTe^  pe  ov  p,r)  7riaT€vacoa€[iv  poL  lua  ol]  prj  eopaKOTai^i  avTol 
•wLaTevawaeLv  kol  ^i]aovTe.  ^^\  irepl  he  ov  eypayjrd^;  pot  eXdlv  irpo^  ae,  he[ov] 
€a[Tt]v  irdvTa  ht  a  direaTdXr^v  ivTavOa  TrXrfpcoaai  ^'1  kuI  peTct  to  TrXi^pwaat 
ovToc •;  dvaXt](f)6f]uat  tt/jo?  tov  diroaTiXavTa  pe,  eirethdu  he  dvaXi)^'\  (f)6o) 
diroaTeXXoi  aoi  Ttvd  tmv  padr^TOiv  pov  09  tdarjTat  aov  to  [7ra]^o9  kuI  ^ooijv 
aidivtov  ^**|  Kol  elprjvTjv  kuI  aol  Kal  toIs  avv  aol  ')(apiai]Tai  kui  tj}  ttoXi  aov 
7r/909  TM  (peril,  to)  prjheva  T(t)v^''^\  ^\x\^{.P^^^  ^"^  KaTaKvpievaai  auT//9'  upLtjvf 

1.  Om.  E[ili.  (cf.  HeberJfy's  remarks,  p  95)  ;  Kus.  lias  'Ai/Tiypatpnv  iinaToXTis  ■ypa<ptiffT\i  unh 
'A^ydpov  roirdpxov  t<^  'Irfffov  Kal  irf/x(pd(l(rr]S  aurtp  Si'  'Avavta  raxvSp6fxov  f/s  ']fpo(T6\ufia. 
2.  "h^yapos  <Ouxoifii-^^  >  Toirdpx-  ['ESfo-irrjs]  -  Ens.  ;  Adyapof  OvKdfia  K|.li.  ;  {.lliiar  Ulkama, 
A(ldai).      ayaO^  ann.    Epli.    {Ike  good  jthysiciaii,    A<l(lai)    r6Kt  su   V.\A\.  ;  ru-it<f>    V.n...  ;  {rininlnj  of 


^  Ooxd/xa  was  originally  in  the  text,  see  note  -  Probably    interpolated,    cl.    Lipsiu.s,    ji.    15 

61  in  Migne  and  cf.  Lipsius,  op.  cit.  p.  15  n.  1.       n.  2, 
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Jems.,  Addai).  4.  is  yap  \6yos  Eus.  ;  om.  Ejili.  ;  (by  thy  word,  Ailtlai).  5.  Fhrt  koI  om.  Eph. 
6.  fxfv  for  iv  Eph.  8/9.  d  vis  rov  6v  koI  fcaroySos  e'/c  rov  ovp.  ir.  t.  ^  in  ffo\  (  =  (Tv)  d  6  0s  Kal 
KOTa/Sos  fK  Tov  ovp.  irotus  Taina  Epli.  Toiyvv  om.  Epli.  10.  IjKovfrral  not  8ti  Pap.  ;  fjKovcni  fioi 
7ap  Eph.  Hri  Ka\  'lovS.  Eus.;  '6ti  ol  'I.  Eph.  11.  //1KOYC6IN,  poihaps  [Ka]Kova(iv  ;  kuI 
fiovXoinai  KaKwaai  <re  Ens.,  Eph.  ;  [  .  .  Kai]  StaiKovffiv  ere  [  ....  ]  Pap.  (and  2>crsecute  thee  and 
even  seek  to  crucify  thee  and  contemplate  treating  thee  cruelly,  Addai).  12.  (iiKp.  yttoi  co-ti  Eus.  ; 
{jxoi  4(r\Tiv  fffiiKp.  Pap.  ;  (iol  (oti  niKp.  Eph.  ro7s  cm.  Eu.s.,  Epli.  Ta  a.prtypa<ptvTa  vnh  'Iriffov  Sia 
'Avavia  TaxvSp6fj.ov  Toirdpxv  'ABydpcfi  Eus.  ;  to.  clvt.  napa.  rod  d€aTr6rov  5ia  'A.  ra^.  Eph.  13.  So 
Pap.  ;  ""A^yapf,  ixaKip.  eJ  Trtartvaas  Eus.  ;  Ma/cap.  6  itiarcuffas  Flph.  1S5/14.  o-ri  ....  iri<neva{<aaiv 
(\v  ifjLol  Kol  ol  fx^  fiDpaK.  fif  aurol  [iriffTev(T]ov(Tty  Pap.  ;  tovs  iwpaKoras  ixe  fiTj  irKntvcrttv  fioi  Xva  oi 
fjLT}  ewp.  avTo\  TriffTfvffitifftv  Eus.  ;  tfiov'  01  iwp.  fj.€  fj.i]  TTiarfvaovaiv  «V  f/xol  Kal  ol  /nrj  iwp.  ;u€  irnTTfo- 
(Tovffiv  Epli.  15.  ivravda  ttA.  so  Pap.  ;  (VT.  irX.  fie  Eus.  ;  ttX.  to  iravTa  Eph.  16.  olirttii  oill. 
Pap.  ;  Tci  Travra  Eph.  ava\Tifji<pdr)vai  and  ava\-rifji<pu)  Pap.,  Eph.  Ka\  (ireiSav  Eus.,  Paji.,  Eph. 
17.  aTToarfKu  ffot  Eus.  ;  dirotrTeAAai  Ejill.  '/fo  laffrjrai  Eus.  ;  SffTiy  «io(r€Tai  Eph.  ;  ['Iva  rh  iraOos 
aov]  I'affTjTot  Pap.  17/18.  Ka\  (wnv  aoi  Ka\  rols  ffvv  aol  Trapa.TxV'ai  fin.  Eus.  ;  ical  C'^rjf  Ka[l  tip-qvriv 
aoX  KaX  TOij  aiiv  aoX]  irapaaxv^ai  [/cal  tj)  •;r]o'Ae[t  irpos  rh  /UTjSeVa]  Tif  [  .  .  .  ]  Pap.  ;  «ol  C'^^i'  aoi 
■irapdaxV  ""''  ■'""'^  <''^''  "'"^  i'O'i;'  /cal  ttj  iroAt  Trj  afj  fxr^hiva  rtuv  tx^P*^^  '''<*"'  <'''«'•'  f4o'"''[^a]''  TauTTjs  fX'** 
f)  ffx^"  TOTE  Eph.  ;  (the  dvicase  which  thou  hast  and  restore  thee  to  hceillh  ;  and  all  who  are  with 
thee  he  will  convert  to  everlasting  life.  Thy  city  shall  he  blessed  and  no  enemy  shall  again  become 
master  of  it  for  ever,  Addai). 

J.  G.  C.  Anderson. 


SOME  PONTIC  MILESTONES. 

The  following  Roman  milestones  were  copied  by  Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Anderson 
and  myself  in  August  1899  on  the  direct  road  between  Niksar  (Nco- 
Caesarea)  and  the  ancient  bridge  on  the  Halys  near  Vezir  Keupru  (Neo- 
Claudiopolis).     I  arrange  them  from  East  to  West. 

1.  At  Zilkhor,  a  village  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lycus,  about  22.^ 
English  miles  from  Niksar  and  4|  from  the  bridge  over  the  Iris  at  the  site 
of  Magnopolis,  nearly  opposite  to  Herek.  The  stone,  which  is  of  coarse 
marble  and  broken  above,  stands  in  an  old  cemetery  outside  and  west  of  the 
village. 

[per  T.  Pom. 
VMBASSVMirC  poni]um  Bassum  l[eg. 

AVGPROPR  Aug.  pro  pr. 

MIL  Mil. 

XXIII  xxiii 

KP  /C7 

T.  Pomponius  Bassus  governed  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  a.d.  95  to  10  L 
Milestones  erected  by  him  and  bearing  his  name  have  been  found  at  Kalejik, 
Amasia,  Lskclib,  and  Nefez  keui  (Tavium),  v.  C.I.L.  iii.  309,  G896,  0897, 
6899.  To  these  Mr.  Anderson  adds  four,  from  the  roads  Taviuni-Amasia 
(the  50th  and  57th),  Angora-Chorum,  and  Amasia-Chorum.  Zilkhor  would 
be  in  Ptolemy's  Pontus  Galaticus.  The  caput  viae  is  obviously  Niksar,  so 
that  the  stone  is  not  far  from  its  original  position. 

2.  At  Yenije,  between  Achmet  Serai  (5  miles)  and  Khavsa  (4  miles),  in 
the  cemetery.  The  stone  is  split  vertically  and  only  the  face  survives.  It  is 
much  worn  and  overgrown  with  lichen. 

10 
TO 

\ll^Gl  SS                           nobilissijmis  C[ae]ss. 

CLLOx'GI  IVSVP  CI.  Lo[n]gi[n]us  v.p. 

P          MIL  p.  [p.]  Mil. 

XXUI  xxiii 

KF  Ky 
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The  inscription  is  probably  Constautiniaii.  CI.  Longinus  (if  the  name  is 
rightly  deciphered)  is  new  to  us.  His  province  would  be  Diospontus 
(Helenopontus). 

The  stone  is  to  be  referred  to  the  road  from  Neo-Olaudiopolis  (Vezir 
Keupru)  which  is  about  20i  miles  distant,  say  xxii  MP.  Aniasia  must  be 
about  XXX  MP.  Probably  the  milestone  of  Diocletian  at  Achmot  Serai 
{G.I.L.  iii.  6895),  which  is  also  numbered  Ky  (we  verified  the  numeral), 
belongs  to  the  same  road,  rather  than  to  a  road  from  Amasia  to  Amisus 
through  Ladik. 

At  Khavsa  there  are  three  milestones,  two  of  Nerva  and  one  (bilingual)  of 
Hadrian.  They  were  copied  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  and  me  in  1891  and 
published  in  the  Supplementary  Papers  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  iii.,  1893.  We  were  told  last  year  that  the  two  numbered  it  (16)  were 
found  near  Susa  Utch,  a  couple  of  miles  west  of  Khavsa.  The  statement  is 
probable,  for  Khavsa  is  16^  miles,  xviii  MP,  from  Vezir  Keupru. 

From  Khavsa  to  the  Roman  bridge  on  the  Halys  (and  beyond,  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary)  milestones  are  extraordinarily  frequent.  We  here 
enter  in  fact  one  of  those  '  milestone  districts,'  with  which  all  travellers  in 
Asia  Minor  must  be  familiar.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  their  occurrence 
on  any  single  principle,  but  my  experience  suggests  that  their  limits  coincide 
with  those  of  administrative  or  political  divisions,  e.g.  the  frontiers  of  the 
Strategia  of  Cataonia  may  be  exactly  defined  by  the  milestones  on  the  great 
Cappadocian  road  to  Melitene.  Consequently  I  should  expect  to  find  a 
frontier  at  Khavsa  or  Achmet  Serai  (or  possibly  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Stiphane.  if  the  north  shore  were  properly  explored).  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  T.  Pomponius  Bassus,  whose  name  occurs  so 
frequently  on  the  milestones  of  Galatia  and  Pontus  Galaticus,  disappears  from 
Nerva's  stones  in  this  district,  although  they  were  erected  during  his 
governorship.  Similarly  the  name  of  A.  Larcius  Macedo  does  not  appear 
here  on  Hadrian's  stones  although  it  is  found  on  Galatian  stones  of  the  very 
same  year  {G.I.L.  iii.  310.  313.  J.H.S.  xix.  pp.  59,  93, 103).  Now  Strabo  (544) 
says  of  Paphlagonia  tj}?  ^copa?  TauT?^?  hir]pr}fievr)<i  et?  re  rr^v  fiecro'yaLav  koi 
TTjv  eirl  OaXi'nrrj  Bcareivovaav  cltto  tov  "AXfo?  /^^XP^  Hidvuia^;,  eKarepav  ttjv 
fiev  irapaXiav  €co<i  t^<?  'H/aa/cXeia?  etp^ei*  o  EuTTttTcop,  r?}?  8e  /j,€aoyaia<;  ttjv 
fiev  iyyvTciTO)  ea^^v  {i.e.  the  noo'thern  part,  the  valley  of  the  Amnias,  especially 
Pompeiopolis),  ^9  ri,va  koI  -rrepav  Tov"A.Xvo<i  hUreLve  {i.e.  the  district  of  Neo- 
Claudiopolis,  the  western  portion  of  Phazemonitis,  which  continues  the 
line  of  that  valley  across  the  Halys),  Ka\  fJ-expt  Sevpo  Tot<;  'Vcofiaioif;  t) 
UovTiKt]  iirapxta  cK^dipicnai  (  =  "and  this  northern  slice  of  inland  Paphlagonia 
which  was  ruled  by  Mithridates  forms,  at  the  time  at  which  I  write,  the  southern 
frontier  district  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pontus  [et  Bithynia] "  ),  ra  Xoma 
S'  Tjv  VTTO  8vvdcrrat<i  ical  /jbeTa  rrjv  MLdptSdrov  KaTuXvaiv  {i.e.  the  rest  of 
inland  Paphlagonia,  including  Gangra,  cf  562  §  41,  was  under  independent 
princes  before  as  well  as  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridates).  The  date  at 
which  Neo-Claudiopolis  and  Pompeiopolis  were  taken  into  the  Roman 
Empire  (probably,  as  Mr.  Anderson  shows,  for  the  second  time)  is  indicated 
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by  their  era,  which  starts  0-5  B.C.  Gangra  uses  the  same  cru,  and  it  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  all  three  cities  were  put  into  the  same  province. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  arrangement,  Strabo  .seems  to  .s;iy  that 
in  his  time  Neo-Claudiopolis  and  Pompeiopolis  belonged  to  Pontu.s,  wlicreas 
Gangra  was  presumably  in  the  official  Paphlagonia  which  went  with  Galatia  ; 
and  the  milestones  suggest  that  this  same  distribution  held  gootl  in  tlie 
reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  show  that 
thg  two  former  cities  were  taken  out  of  Pontus  or  put  under  the  legate  of 
Galatia  before  Ptolemy,  who  throws  the  whole  of  Pajihlagouia,  including  even 
the  coast,  into  Galatia.  Ptolemy's  attribution  has  been  doubted,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  so  far  as  regards  the  coast-land.  But  it  is  supported,  at  least  as 
regards  Neo-Claudiopolis,  by  the  milestones  of  Septimius  Severu.s,  Severus 
Alexander,  and  Decius  published  bolow.  From  the  last  of  these  stones  (No. 
3)  some  confirmation  may  be  drawn  both  for  Strabo  and  for  Ptolemy. 
Nepotianus  is  there  described  as  praeses  of  Galatia  and  Ponius.  But,  so  far 
as  we  know,  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Pontus  Polemoniacus  were  finally 
transferred  from  Galatia  to  Cappadocia  before  the  death  of  Trajan,  so  that  no 
shred  of  territory  that  could  be  called  Pontic  would  remain  to  Galatia  unless 
some  had  been  taken  over  from  the  province  of  Pontus  et  Bithynia.  It  is,  I 
think,  this  inland  strip  of  Pontus  which  is  described  as  "  Pontus  mcditer- 
raneus"  in  a  pair  of  Sardinian  inscriptions  {G.I.L.  x,  758.3  and  -4)  in  honour 
of  Q.  Cosconius  Fronto  "  proc.  Augustor.  ad  vectig.  xx  her.  per  Poutum  et 
Bithyniam  et  Pontum  mediterraneum  et  Paphlagoniam,  proc.  [Augustor.] 
item  ad  vectig.  xx  her.  per  Pamphyliam  (or  Asiam  75^3)  Lyciam  Phrygiam 
Galatiam  et  Insulas  Cyclades,"  where  Pontus  mediterraneus  is  put  between 
Pontus  et  Bithynia  aad  Paphlagonia,  and  clearly  separated  from  Galatia. 

3.  At  Ortaklar,  a  village  to  the  left  of  the  road,  near  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  Khavsa  and  Istavras ;  under  a  shed.  The  stone  is  somewhat 
worn  and  is  broken  below.  » 

P  Im]p.  [Caes.  C.  Mes- 

OQVINTO    ivAI  si]o  Quinto  [Tr]ai- 

ANODECCIOPIOF  ano  Deccio  Pio  F- 

ELICIINVICTOAVG  elici  Invicto  Aug. 

PONTIEICIMAXIMO  ponti[f]ici  maximo 

TR  POTEST ATMIlC  tr.  potestat[is]  ii  c- 

ONSilP  PETCMES  ons  ii  p.  p.  et  C.  Mes- 

SIOQVINTOTRAIA  sio  Quinto  Traia- 

NOERENNIOETRV  no  Erennio  Etru- 

OCIODECCIOCAES  sc]o  Deccio  Caes. 

PERM  •  IVN  VALERIV  per  M.  lun.  Valeriu- 

MNEPOTIANVM  m  Nepotianum 

PRAESIDEMPRO  praesidem  pro- 

VINCIAEGALAT  vinciae  Galat- 

lAEPO'ITIA  01  iaePo[nt]i  .  .  .  .  i 

H.S. — you  XX,  M 
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The  date  is  A.D.  250.  M.  Junius  Valerius  Nepotianus  seems  to  be 
unknown.  In  the  last  lines  Gnhitia^  Poiiti  appear  to  be  certain,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  may  have  followed.  The  '  per'  formula  is  awkward  after 
the  datives,  but  not  uncommon  (cf.  the  inscriptions  of  A.  Larcius  Macedo 
quoted  above),  so  that  no  nominative  is  wanted,  even  supposing  one  could  be 
iuiajnrined.  Possibly  we  missed  a  P  at  the  end  of  Ponti  and  might  read 
[P]a[flag]o[niae],  but  the  last  letters  are  uncertain,  and  it  is  better  to  wait 
for  another  stone  of  the  same  series. 


4.  In  a  road  side  cemetery  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  above  Istavras,  half  an 
hour  on  the  way  to  Vczir  Keupru. 

IMP  Imp. 

CAESARIDIV  .  Caesari  Div- 

IHADIIIANI  i  Ha<lriani 

PAFILIDIVI  Pa.  fili,  divi 

TRAIANIPAR  Traiani  Par- 

THICINEPOTI  thici  nepoti, 

DIVIN  AE  Divi  N[crv]ae 

PRONE       TI  prone[po]ti 


Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  138-lGl.     The  title  Pa(rthicus)  is  probably  given 
to  Hadrian  by  a  mistake  of  the  stone-cutter. 

5,  Ihid.     Illegible  above. 


AUGPMAX  Aug.  p.  max. 

TRIBUNICIAE  tribuniciae 

POTESTATIS  potestatis 

COSPPRES  COS.  p.  p.  res- 

TITUITPER  tituit  per 

LAPRONIUS     {sic)  L.  Aproniu[m] 

PIUMLEG  Pium  leg. 

AUGPRPR  Aug.  pr.  pr. 

MILPASS  Mil.  pass. 
Z  C 

Compare  No.  8  below.  The  Emperor  is  Severus  Alexander,  and  the 
year  222,  his  first.  L.  Julius  Apronius  Maenius  Pius  Salamallianus  is  known 
from  inscriptions  of  Numidia,  of  which  province  he  was  afterwards  legate. 
One  of  them  mentions  that  he  had  been  governor  of  Galatia — '  legatus 
Aug.  pro  praetore  provinciao  Galatiae,'  v.  Eph.  ep.  vii.  395.  The  stone 
stands  about  six  English  miles  from  Vezir  Keupru,  nearly  right  for  the 
numeral. 
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G.  At  Vezir  Keupru,  in  the  cjistorn  cemetery. 


IMP 
CAE   DIVITRAIANI 
FIL  DI   >fc:RMi:i'UTl 
TRA  ADUIiNOA^U 
POX    MX  TRI  rOT 
AYT    KAI    0EOYTPAI 
YIWOEOYNEP- Yl 
TPAI    ADRIANS 
APXI    MET    DHviAr 
I-:ZOY   TOCYRA    Tor 
MIVII 
Z 


Iiiii). 
Cae.  Divi  Traiaiii 
fil.,  Di(vi)  Nei(va('j  iu'|Miti, 
Tra.  Adriaiio  Anj,'. 
poll.  max.  tri.  |)(»t.  [vi  cos.  iii 
Alt.  Kai.  Oeuu  'Vpai. 
via)  0€ov  Nepiiwu)  vI((ovq}) 
Tpai.  'ASpiavu)  [  — f/3. 
dp-y^Liep^l)  fi€y{LaT(o)  hi]iuip{y^iKTf*;) 
€^ov(<Tiaf;)  TO  r'  vTrd{r^)  to  7' 
Mi.  vii. 


Compare  R.G.S.  Supplementary  Papers  iii.,  p.  97. 

The  date  is  A.D.  122.  Tlie  stone  has  been  carried  to  the  town,  prol)ahly 
from  tlic  site  of  No.  5.  For  the  practice  of  setting  up  several  stones  at  the 
same  station  v.  op.  cit. 

7.  Ibid.  Broken  below.  There  are  traces  of  a  second  inscription  on  the 
same  stone. 


IMPCAeSCAVR     VL 

DIOCLETIANO 

PFINVICTOAVGET 

IPCAESMAVRVAL 

AXIMIANO 

FINVICTOAVGET 

LV/  LLCONSTANTIO 
IITGVALMAXIMIANO 
NOBILISS  CAESS 


Imp.  Caes.  C.  Aur.  [Va]l. 

Diocletiano 
P(io)  F(elici)  Invicto  Aug.  et 
Im]p.  Caes.  M.  Aur.  Val. 

MJaxiniiano 
P.]  F.  Invicto  Aug.  ct 
F]l.  Val<l>.  Constantio 
et  G.  Val.  Maximiano 

nobiliss.  (Jaess. 


Compare  the  milestone  at  Achmet  Serai,  C.l.L.  iii.  G8I)5. 

8.  At  Vezir  Keupru,  in  the  western  cemetery.     Broken  above. 

IMP  Imp. 

CAESM  Caes.  M. 

AVRSEVERVS  Aur.  Severus 

ER  Ak'xand]cr 

IX  Pius  Fel]ix 

AVGPMAX  Aug.  p.  max. 

TRIBVNl'^IAE  tribuniriae 

POTESTATIS  potestatis 

COS       RES  Cos.  res- 

TITVITPER  tituit  per 

PR   N^Uu  L.  Alpr[<.i.i.ijin 

[Pium  leg. 


Compare  No.  5  above. 


Aug.  1)1-.  pr.] 


iki   'i 
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y.  At  Vezir  Koupru,  in  the  western  cemetery.     Broken  above. 

[        DD       NN 
Fl.  Val.  Constantino 
maximo  Pio  Folic-] 
iINVICj      r^GET  i  Invic[to  Au]g.  et 

[Val.  Liciniano 

Licinio  Pio  Felic- 

i  Irivicto  Aug.  et] 

FLVALCRISPOET  Fl.  Val.  Crispo  et 

[Liciniano  Lic- 

inio  juniori  et] 

FLCLCONSTANT  Fl.  01.  Constant[ino 

NOBILISS(JAFSS  nobiliss.  Caess. 

VALCIIPVS////VR  Val.  C ? 

VPPRAESPROV  V.  p.  praes.  prov- 

INC  inc(iae) 

DIOSPONT////  Diospont[i 

The  date  is  A.D.  317-323.  Crispus  is  named  Valerius,  not  Julius,  in 
(ILL.  iii.  G965,  61)69,  7172,  and  J.LL.S.  xix.  p.  108.  I  cannot  restore  the 
name  of  the  praeses.  The  letters  aie  quite  distinct  on  the  stone  as  far  as  S. 
The  name  Diospontus,  which  appears  e.g  in  the  lattrculus  Vcronensis,  was 
changed  to  Helenopontus  by  Constantino  in  honour  of  his  mother,  v.  Justinian 
Nov.  xxviii.  Justinian  assigns  to  the  province  of  Helenopontus,  as  he  found 
it,  Amasia,  Ibora,  Euchaita,  Zela,  Andrapa  (i.e.  Neo-Claudiopolis,  Vezir  Keupru) 
Sinope,  Amisus,  and  Leontopolis. 

The  inscription  has  been  superinscribed  over  another,  of  which  CAES 
survives,  upside  down  under  DIOSPONT. 

10.  In  a  field  by  the  roadside  about  one  mile  out  of  Vezir  Keupru  on 
the  way  to  Avdau. 

At  the  top  of  the  stone — 

IMP  Imp. 

NERVACi"  Nerva[e]  Caes. 

At  the  bottom — 

IIICOS  patr]i  [p.  p.]  cos.  [iii 

MI  LI  Mil.  L 

A  a 

Compare  the  stones  at  Khavsa,  (R.G.8.  Supplementary  Papers  iii.  p.  06, 
J3.  97),  and  No.  11  below. 

Nerva's  milestones  on  this  road  are  extraordinarily  large  and  magnificent, 
with  a  broader  base  intended  to  be  sunk  in  the  ground.  They  probably 
belong  to  the  first  construction  of  the  Roman  military  road.  The  second  p 
after  patri  is  so  constant  that  one  Is  tempted  to  find  a  meaning  for  it. 
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11.  la  a  roadside  cemetery  below  the  village  of  Inje  Su  about  6  miles 
N.  W.  of  Vezir  Keupru  and  8  miles  from  the  Roman  bridge  on  the  Halys. 


IMP 

NERVAE 
CAESARI 
AVG 
PONTIF 
MAXIMS 
TRIBPOT 
PATRIPP 

See  the  preceding  inscription. 

12.  lUd. 

IMP 

CAESARL 

SEPTIMI 
VSSEVERVSPIVS 
PERTINAXAVGARA 
BICVSADIABPARTH 
MAXIMVSCONT///[     {sic) 
FEXMAXTRIBPOT 
VIIMPXICOSIIPP 
PROCOSETIMP 
CAESARMAVRE 
LIVSANTOMN 
YSAYGII//////l/!//FAn 
THICVS//////////////// 
///////////////RESTI 
TVERVNTPER 
LPETRONIVM 
VERVMLAVG 
PRPRCOSDES 

MILVIII 


Imp. 
Nervue 
Caesari 
Aug. 
poritif. 
ma.\im[() 
trib.  pot. 

patri  p(atriae)  ^P^" 
[cos.  iii] 


Imp. 

Caesar  L. 

Septimi- 
us  Severus  Pius 
Pertinax  Aug.  Ara- 
bicus  Adiab.  Parth. 
Maximus  [PJonti- 
fex  max.  trib.  pot, 
vi.imp.  xi  cos  ii.  p.  p. 
procos.  et  Imp 
Caesar  M.  Aure- 
lius  Antonin- 
us Aug.  .  .  .  Par- 

thicus  

resti- 

tuerunt  per 
L.  Petronium 
Verum  l(egatum)  Aug. 
pr.  pr.  COS.  des. 
Mil.  viii 


In  lines  13-4  Parthicus  is  inscribed  over  the  erasure  of  Geta's  name. 
Mr.  Anderson's  copy  has  cosparthicvs  maximvs  caesau  with  a  note  that  the 
first  two  words  seem  to  be  re-engraved.  The  combination  of  trib.  pot.  vi 
with  imp.  xi  recurs  on  the  Cataonian  milestones,  see  Hogarth  R.  G.  S.  Sup- 
plementary Papers  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  The  date  must  be  the  end  of  A.  D.  19S. 
L.  Petronius  Verus  was  probably  to  enter  on  his  consulship  in  January  199. 
He  is  already  known  from  an  inscription  at  Angora,  C.l.L.  iii.  6754  (=  252), 
which  describes  him  as  "leg.  Aug.  pr.  pr.  c(larissimae)  m(emoriae;  v(irum 
cos,  desig,"  Mommsen  there  noted  that  he  must  have  died  before  his 
consulship.  Our  inscription  shows  that  Neo-Claudiopolis  was  under  the  legate 
of  Galatia  in  198. 
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13.  Ibid.     JJrokon  below.     There  arc  two  inscriptions  on  opposite  fjices 
of  the  same  stone. 

(«)  IMPOAKSfLVAL  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Val. 

CONST  ANTIC)  Constantio 

PFINVICTOAVGET  P.  F.  Invicto  Aug.  et 

IMPCAESGALVAL  Imp.  Caes.  Gal.  Val. 

MAXIMIANO  Maximiauo 

PFINVICTOAVGET  P.  F.  Invicto  Aug.  ot 

FL  VAL-  SE  VEROET  Fl.  Val.  Sevcro  et 

//////////////XLMINO  Gal.  Val.  Majximino 

NOBILISS  ( .'AESS  nobiliss.  Caess. 

The  (late  falls  between  May  1,  305  and  July  25,  30G.  Mr.  Anderson 
made  out  faint  traces  of  Maximinus'  names  under  the  erasure. 

(//)    IMPCES  Imp.  Ces. 

MAVREL  M.  Aurel. 

PPOBO  P[r]obo 

PIOFEL  Pio  Fel. 

AVG  Aug. 

The  R  in  Probo  seems  to  be  a  Greek  rJio. 

These  milestones  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  but  they  belong  to 
what  is  only  one  section  of  the  great  road  from  Satala  to  the  Bosphorus. 
With  the  Pontic  half  of  that  road  as  a  whole,  and  its  history,  I  hope  to  ileal 
on  some  future  occasion. 

J.  Auxnuii  R.  MuNiio. 


AllCHAEOLOGY  IN  C!REE(;K,  ISOIMUOO. 


It  is  satisfactory  tu  bo  able  to  begin  this  report  by  aiinouMcing  important 
additions  to  the  c<iuipnient  of  three  of  the  Athenian  Scliools.  The  Cierman 
Institute  was  able  to  inaugurate  its  spacious  new  library  at  a  special  meeting 
helil  on  March  12  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  its  twenty-fifth  year. 
The  British  School  has  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke,  nephew  and  joint- 
heir  of  the  late  George  Finlay,  the  library  of  some  5,0U0  volumes,  together 
with  the  bookshelves  and  anti(iuities,  which  had  remained  untouched  in  the 
historian's  house  in  the  'O809  'ABpiauou  since  his  death  in  1875.  And 
M.  Homolle  is  drawing  up  the  plans  for  an  annexe  which  will  enable  the 
French  School  to  extend  its  hospitality  to  students  from  Belgium,  Russia 
and  other  countries  which  have  no  archaeological  headcjuarters  in  Athens. 

The  excavations  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  have  been  suspended. 
The  Archaeological  Society  is  spending  large  sums  each  year  upon  the 
repairs  to  the  Parthenon,  and  is  also  buying  up  houses,  when  opportunities 
occur,  with  a  view  to  continuing  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Agora.  One  great  undertaking,  upon  which  the  Society  has  been  engaged 
at  intervals  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  Stoa  of  Attalos  is  now  completely  cleared  and  from  being  one 
of  the  most  bewildering  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  intelligible  of 
Athenian  monuments.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Mylonas,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  last  two  years.  The  Archaeological  Society  has 
recently  published  a  first  instalment  of  the  late  Dr.  Lolling's  Catalogue  of 
Inscriptions,  and  a  volume  on  Epidaurus  by  Dr.  Kavvadias.  These  are  to  be 
followed  at  intervals  by  other  archaeological  books.  The  third,  which  is  in 
the  press,  is  a  history  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  from  its  foundation  to  the 
year  1900,  Its  income  and  practical  usefulness  have  increased  immensely 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  Society  has  recently  lost  one  of  its  best- 
known  members  in  Stephanos  Kumanudes,  who  was  for  thirty-six  years  its 
secretary  and  for  many  years  keeper  of  its  anti(|uities,  now  merged  in  the 
national  museum.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Socit^y  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  and  author  of  a  well-known  volume  of 
sepulchral  inscriptions. 

The  year  1900  will  bo  remembered  as  one  of  remarkable  progress  in 
Mycenean  studies.     Mycenae  itself  has  produceil  nothing  new,  but  the  fruits 
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of  research  are  coming  in  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Mycenean  field,  from 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  Troy  and  the  Western  Islands.  Dr.  Dtirpfeld's  forth- 
coming book  on  Troy  will  give  the  first  complete  account  of  the  Homeric 
fortress  which  Schliemann  did  not  live  to  see  uncovered.  The  same  explorer 
has  initiated  researches  in  Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura,  whicli  may  do  for  the 
topography  of  the  Odyssey  what  his  Trojan  campaigns  of  1893  and  1894  did 
for  that  of  the  Iliad.  Mr.  Murray  has  published  the  splendid  gold  and  ivory 
treasures  from  Enkomi  in  Cyprus.  Best  of  all,  Crete  has  been  thrown  open 
to  research.  After  years  of  waiting  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  has  begun  work  at 
Knosos;  Mr.  Hogarth  has  explored  the  Dictaean  Ca "e  ;  and  now  Dr.  Halbherr 
is  busy  upon  the  citadel  of  Pliaestos. 

The  discoveries  at  Knosos  would  suffice  by  themselves  to  make  this  a 
memorable  year.  The  work  was  carried  on  from  March  till  the  end  of  May 
by  parallel  researches  executed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  British  School  at 
Athens  under  its  Director,  and  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  who  has 
acquired  the  site  of  Kephala  at  Knosos.  Both  were  aided  by  the  Cretan 
Exploration  Fund,  which  however,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
the  time,  had  not  attained  the  dimensions  hoped  for  by  its  promoters.  The 
site  excavated  by  Mr.  Evans  proved  to  be  a  Mycenean  palace  of  vast  extent. 
In  the  work  of  excavation  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  whose  four 
seasons  at  Phylakopi  specially  qualified  him  for  the  task,  while  Mr.  Hogarth 
began  a  systematic  examination  of  the  surrounding  region,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  limits  of  the  Mycenean  town  and  the  position  of  the  ceme- 
teries.    Mr.  T.  D.  Fyfe  did  good  service  as  architect  and  draughtsman. 

The  ruins  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Knosos  are  scattered  over  a  large 
plateau  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Candia.  The  main  roa<l  from  Candia 
to  the  interior  passes  a  long  low  knoll  rising  slightly  above  the  cornfields  just 
where  the  plateau  is  cut  in  two  by  the  deep  bed  of  the  little  river  Kairatos. 
At  the  next  bend  of  the  road  one  sees  that  the  mound  which  is  so  incon- 
spicuous on  the  north  and  west  presents  to  the  east  and  south  a  steep  face 
washed  at  any  rate  in  former  days  by  the  Kairatos  and  a  tributary  brook. 
It  was  upon  this  mound,  called  rov  To-eXefifj  rj  K€<f>d\a,  '  the  gentleman's 
head,'  that  in  1877  the  late  Mr.  Minos  Kalokairinos,  of  Candia,  exposed 
some  walls  inscribed  with  strange  masons'  marks  and  enclosing  store- 
chambers  lined  with  earthenware  jars.  His  excavation  was  a  private 
venture,  unsystematic  and  unrecorded,  but  the  particulars  gleaned  by 
Haussoullier  and  Stillman  in  1880  and  by  Fabricius  in  1886  were  enough 
to  make  Schliemann  and  others  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  site.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  results  obtained  by  Mr,  Evans  in  this  first  season 
surpass  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  area  already  examined,  though  not  yet  fully  excavated,  measures 
roughly  130  yards  from  north  to  south  and  at  least  70  from  east  to  west. 
The  remains  which  extend  over  this  space  are  those  of  a  single  complex 
building,  a  palace  apparently,  but  a  palace  very  different  from  the  fiiyapa  of 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  outer  wall  are  not 
yet  apparent,  but  it  is  clear  that  while   the  compact  castles  of  the  Argolid 
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were  built  for  defence,  this  Cretan  palace  with  its  spacious  courts  and  broad 
corridors  was  designed  mainly  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  luxury.  A  corridor 
eleven  feet  wide,  lined  with  huge  blocks  of  gypsum,  seems  originally  to  have 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  buildings  from  north  to  south  and  is  still 
preserved  for  over  300  feet.  From  it  there  opened  on  the  west  side  a  series 
of  galleries  forty  feet  long  and  seven  or  more  feet  wide,  in  plan  resembling 
the  casemates  which  open  out  of  the  corridor  in  the  wall  of  Tiryns.  Eight 
of  these  lave  been  excavated  and  each  has  proved  to  be  lined  with  h\ige  jars, 
from  3  to  6  feet  high,  ranged  along  the  wall  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  gangway 
up  the  middle.  Beneath  the  clcsely  compacted  paving  of  these  magazines 
are  double  tiers  of  stone  cists  lined  with  lead  and  apparently  made  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  treasure.  A  few  only  of  these  have  as  yet  been  opened. 
West  of  these  store-rooms  is  a  large  paved  court.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  corridor  are  large  and  small  rooms,  and  beyond  them  again  an 
open  court  or  piazza  on  the  east.  The  palace  seems  to  have  been  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  broad  corridor  resting  on  an  artificial  platform.  On  the 
north  the  excavators  have  partly  cleared  what  may  prove  to  be  the  main 
entrance.  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  chambers  opening  into  the  east 
court  is  the  wonderfully  well-preserved  Throne-room,  where  a  carved  stone 
chair  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  long  wall  with  stone  benches  at  either  side. 
Opposite  to  the  throne  is  a  tank  into  which  one  descends  by  shallow  steps. 
Three  columns  of  cypress  wood  supported  the  ceiling.  The  throne,  the  walls, 
even  the  floor  were  brilliantly  coloured ;  in  particular  a  magnificent  pair  of 
griffins  were  painted  right  and  left  of  the  door  leading  into  a  small  inner 
room,  whiqt,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  it  can  have  had  no  window  and 
contained  some  stone  lamps,  may  possibly  have  been  a  bedchamber. 

Early  in  April  discoveries  of  fresco-fragments  and  of  inscribed  tablets  began 
to  justify  the  extreme  caution  with  which  Mr.  Evans  had  worked  from  the 
outset.  There  was  no  depth  of  earth — some  of  the  best  finds  were  made 
only  a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface — and  little  stratification.  It  was  an  excep- 
tion if  occasionally  a  vase  of  the  earlier  '  Kamarais '  ware  was  found  beneath 
the  Mycenean  floor;  in  many  places  the  Mycenean  buildings  rested  directly 
upon  a  far  earlier  neolit  hie  settlement,  full  of  primitive  hand-made  pottery  and 
stone  implements,  through  which  in  one  place  a  shaft  was  sunk  for  over 
twenty-four  feet  before  these  remains  came  to  an  end  and  solid  rock  was  reached. 
It  looks  as  though  the  intervening  strata  had  been  levelled  away  by  the 
Mycenean  builders  in  order  to  provide  a  large  enough  platform  for  their 
palace.  But  shallow  as  the  Mycenean  deposit  was,  it  proved  astonishingly 
rich.  The  pre-Phoenician  inscriptions,  row  upon  row  of  closely-written 
characters  incised  upon  clay  tablets,  in  shape  and  colour  like  sticks  or  slabs  of 
chocolate,  were  collected  singly  and  in  heaps,  in  clay  larnakes  and  in  decayed 
wooden  chests,  until  the  entries  in  the  inventory  rose  above  fifteen  hundred. 
Mr.  Evans  has  published  some  specimens  and  discussed  the  classes  into  which 
they  may  be  divided,  and  described  the  very  interesting  countermarked  seal- 
impressions  with  which  they  were  secured,  in  the  Athenaeum  for  May  9  and 
June  23.     They  are  of  two  distinct  types,  one  linear,  the  other  more  picto- 
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graphic  in  its  nature,  like  that  of  previously  discovered  Cretan  signets.  The 
wall-paintings  constitute  almost  as  precious  a  discovery  as  the  tablets,  for  the 
specimens  of  Mycenean  fresco- work  obtained  at  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Pliyla- 
kopi,  are  comparatively  few  and  fragmentary.  The  best  of  those  from  Knosos 
is  the  Cupbearer,  found  in  a  corridor  near  the  south-west  angle.  It  is  the 
life-size  figure  of  a  boy.  The  head  with  its  strong  profile,  somewhat  full 
lips  and  high  skull,  is  intact.  The  Hesh  is  painted  a  warm  dark  red, 
against  which  the  bright  che(juered  pattern  of  the  loin-cloth  is  sharply 
relieved.  He  wears  a  necklace  and  arndets  and  a  signet  tied  by  a  string 
about  his  wrist.  He  carries  a  tall  funnel-shaped  va.se,  the  blue  and  red 
colouring  of  which  apparently  betokens  silver  with  gold  mounting. 
Remains  of  a  painted  frieze  representing  men  and  women,  walking  apparently 
in  some  kind  of  ceremonial  procession,  were  found  upon  the  wall  of  the 
western  piazza.  In  many  cases  only  the  feet  are  preserved,  but  enough 
survives  to  show  that  the  central  figure  was  a  woman  in  a  richly 
embroidered  robe.  On  the  same  wall  was  part  of  a  spirited  galloping 
bull.  A  chamber  near  the  north  entrance  yielded  a  remarkable  momunent 
which  seems  to  stand  midway  between  wall-painting  and  sculpture,  a 
nearly  life-size  bull  modelled  in  low  relief  upon  the  wall-plaster.  In 
many  of  the  eastern  rooms  there  were  found  fragments  of  exquisite 
miniature  work.  These  designs,  which  are  narrow  friezes  painted  with 
great  delicacy  upon  a  prevailing  light  blue  background,  represent  parties 
of  women  seated  at  windows  and  in  the  courts  and  gardens  before  buihlings, 
conversing  with  lively  gestures.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  looking  down 
from  the  upper  rooms  of  a  house  whose  fa9ade  is  represented  with  all  its 
details.  Sometimes  the  heads  of  men  are  seen,  but  tlie  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  strongly  marked,  and  the  men  are  always  shown  upon  a  different 
plane.  Very  remarkable  is  the  elevation  of  a  Mycenean  shrine — like  the 
dove  shrine  of  the  Akropolis  tombs — outside  Avhich  some  of  the  female 
figures  are  seated.  M.  Gilli^ron,  whom  Mr.  Evans  engaged  to  make  coloured 
drawings  of  his  more  important  finds,  has  been  especially  successful  in 
reproducing  these  vivacious  little  groups. 

An  Egyptian  seated  figure  of  diorite,  with  inscrij)tions  on  three  sides, 
was  found  in  the  East  Court.  It  proves  to  belong  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
Of  Mycenean  sculpture  Knosos  has  given  some  tantalising  fragments, 
in  particular  an  alabaster  hand,  and  one  fine  specimen,  a  lioness's  head  in 
marble  which  had  the  eyes  and  muzzle  filled  in  with  coloured  paste  or  enamel. 
A.moiig  the  numerous  smaller  finds  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  a  little  piece  of  carved  agate  representing  a  sword-sheath  and  belt.  Of 
pottery,  usually  so  abundant  in  such  excavations,  not  nuich  was  found  in  the 
palace,  where  its  place  must  have  been  taken  by  the  numerous  stone 
vessels  discovered  and  metal  vases  such  as  those  which  actually  replace 
earthenware  in  some  of  the  shaft  graves  at  Mycenae.  But  this  gap 
was  abundantly  filled  by  Mr.  Hogarth's  discoveries.  His  pits  and  shafts 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  considerable  pre-historic  town  extending 
for  some    distance   round   the  palace,   and   from  a   grouji  of    houses  which 
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ho  excavated  on  the  slope  south-west  of  tlic  biouk  aud  tlie  Oamlia  road 
there  came  a  wonderful  harvest  not  only  of  Mycenean  pottery  but  of  the 
beautiful  polychroiiio  '  Kamarais '  vases,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
common  ware  in  Crete  until  they  were  supplanted  by  the  Mycenean  fabric. 
TIm)  best  preserved  of  these  houses,  which  measures  about  oo  by  45  feet,  is 
of  great  architectural  interest.  It  was  decorated  externally  with  a  course 
of  white  gypsum  blocks,  and  one  of  the  loorns  was  linctl  with  thin  slabs  of 
the  same  material.  Two  of  the  rooms  contain  square  built  columns,  like 
tho.se  which  were  found  in  similar  small  chambers  at  Phylakopi  and  in  tw(j 
rooms  of  the  neighbouring  Palace  at  Knosos. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  Mr.  Hogarth  transferred  his  operations  to  the 
('aveof  Zeus  above  the  village;  of  Psychro  on  the  northern  face  of  Mount 
Lasithi,  the  ancient  Dicte.  This  ancient  sanctuary  has  been  plundered  by 
the  villagers  for  years  past.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Evans  purchased  the 
famous  stone  libation-table  inscribed  in  Cretan  characters.  A  plan  and 
description  of  the  Cave  accompany  his  publication  of  it  in  vol.  xvii.  p.  355  of  this 
Journal.  By  blasting  away  the  fallen  rocks  which  encumbered  the  floor,  Mr. 
Hogarth  was  able  to  reach  parts  of  the  deposit  of  offerings  which  had  been 
inaccessible  to  the  peasants  and  was  rewarded  by  an  enormous  amount  of 
pottery,  bronze  swords,  knives  and  lance-heads,  fibulae,  pins  and  rings,  and 
statuettes  in  bronze,  lead  and  terracotta.  The  bulk  of  the  finds  belonged  to 
the  Mycenean  age,  and  the  period  of  geometric  art  which  followed.  Thus 
the  popularity  of  this  cult,  recorded  by  Hesiod  alone  of  ancient  authors,  must 
have  declined  about  the  time  when  that  of  the  Cave  on  Mount  Ida,  which 
also  claimed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Zeus,  appears  from  the  Oriental 
bronzes  found  there  to  have  been  at  its  height.  An  unexpected  discovery 
was  made  in  the  last  days  of  the  excavation.  A  small  Cyclopean  enclosure 
found  in  the  farthest  recess  of  the  cave  was  at  first  supposed  to  represent  the 
real  shrine  or  sanctuary.  It  occurred  however  to  Mr.  Hogarth  to  continue 
his  excavation  in  a  lower  subterranean  hall  filled  with  stalactites,  which  is 
reached  by  an  almost  vertical  descent  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  through  a 
shaft  at  one  side  of  the  upper  cave,  and  here  the  veritable  adyton  was  found. 
For  four  days  Mr.  Hogarth  and  his  seventy  workers  groped  there  by  torch- 
light '  in  indescribable  reek  and  wet.'  Quantities  of  votive  offerings,  in 
]>articular  little  double  axes  of  bronze,  were  found  to  have  been  placed  in 
natural  niches  formed  by  chinks  between  the  stalactites,  and  a  series  of 
statuettes  and  engraved  gems  was  recovered  by  sifting  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  to  which  the  cavern  descends. 

A  day's  ride  to  the  east  of  Psychro  lies  Kavusi  on  the  Gulf  of  Mirabello, 
where,  in  1899,  Mr.  Evans  saw  and  secured  for  the  Candia  Museum  a  series 
of  geometric  vases  which  had  been  extracted  from  a  IhoUis-iomh  on  the 
mountain  above  the  village.  Miss  Boyd,  who  holds  the  Hoppin  fellowship  at 
the  American  School,  has  now  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  in  following 
up  this  clue  and  exploring  several  groups  of  tombs  in  the  same  valley, 
besides  uncovering  some  twenty  rooms  of  a  little  castle  perched  on  an  isolated 
crag  near  the  scene  of  last  year's  discovery.     The  most  important  finds  were 
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due  to  the  rediscovery  of  what  must  once  have  been  another  and  richer 
tholus-tomh.  Peasants  had  broken  into  it  a  generation  ago,  but  there 
remained  a  quantity  of  pottery  and  of  objects  in  bronze  and  iron,  including  a 
unique  geometric  amphora  with  well-drawn  human  figures  (a  group  of 
mourning  wonien  and  a  man  in  a  chariot),  and  a  bronze  plaque  with  repeating 
design  of  a  man  between  two  rampant  lions.  These,  like  the  rest  of  Miss 
Boyd's  discoveries,  the  dwellings  on  the  peak  and  the  scattered  tombs 
containing  bronze  fibulae  and  iron  swords,  belong  to  the  dark  age  which 
followed  the  decline  of  Mycenean  civilisation. 

At  Goulas,  on  the  western  side  of  the  same  gulf,  some  excavations  made 
last  year  by  the  French  School  have  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of 
those  amazing  ruins.  (A  description  and  sketch-plans  by  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Myres  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  British  School  Annual). 
Starting  from  the  south-west  gate,  M.  de  Margne  cleared  the  winding  stairway 
which  ascends  to  the  Agora  and  a  series  of  chambers  opening  off  it,  one  of  them 
containing  a  primitive  oil-press.  Passing  through  the  propylaea,  paved  with 
simple  pebble-mosaic,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  an  open  square,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  great  cistern,  a  cube  of  over  twenty  feet.  It  was 
once  roofed  over,  and  the  lower  halves  of  two  columns  which  supported  the 
roof  are  still  in  situ.  From  this  little  agora  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  also 
served  as  seats — they  are  divided  by  narrow  flights  of  shallower  steps  like 
those  between  the  cun^i  of  a  theatre — leads  up  to  a  small  terrace  with  a  central 
altar,  where  a  number  of  terracotta  figures  was  found.  An  inscription  found 
in  the  Agora  identifies  Goulas  with  the  Lato  of  classic  times.  The  excava- 
tions have  not  been  continued  this  year.  M.  de  Margne  worked  at  Itanos  and 
found  some  historical  inscriptions.  Of  Dr.  Halbherr's  discoveries  at  Phaestos 
no  particulars  are  yet  to  hand,  except  that  he  is  excavating  a  large  citadel  of 
the  Mycenean  and  pre-Mycenean  age. 

It  is  some  years  since  Dr.  Wolters  called  attention  to  a  group  of 
apparently  Mycenean  tombs  at  Mazarakata  in  the  south-west  of  Cephalouia. 
Mr.  Kavvadias  has  now  examined  them  and  found  fragments  of  genuine 
Mycenean  pottery,  thus  putting  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Mycenean  influence 
extended  as  far  as  the  Western  Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  excavations 
failed  to  reveal  the  slightest  trace  of  a  Mycenean  settlement  upon  the  older 
of  the  two  citadels  of  Same,  on  the  north  of  Cephalonia.  Even  Ithaca, 
where  remains  of  the  Homeric  age  ought  to  be  abundant,  refuses  to  produce 
them,  although  the  two  sites  which  have  been  identified  as  the  home  of 
Odysseus  have  now  been  excavated,  the  crag  of  'Aero  by  Schliemann,  the 
lower  height  of  IloXt?  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  last  March.  These  negative  results 
do  not  prove  much,  but  they  certainly  justify  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  wish  to  put  to 
the  test  a  possible  solution  of  certain  difficulties  in  the  topography  of  the 
Odyssey  which  suggested  itself  to  him  three  years  ago.  He  identifies  Homer's 
Ithaca  with  the  classical  Leucas  (the  modern  Santa  Maura),  his  Same  with 
the  classical  Ithaca  (Thiaki),  and  his  Dulichium  with  Cephallenia  (Cepha- 
lonia), Zakynthos  (Zante)  alone  of  the  four  islands  having  retained  its 
original  name  from  Homeric  to   cla.ssical   times.       He  points   out   that   in 
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several    respects    Leucas    resembles    the    Homeric    Ithiica.     Tims  it    is    tlie 
northernmost  of  the  group  of  four  islands  : — 

avrrj  hk  ■)(jdaixa\rj  TravvTrepTciTy]  eiV  d\l  Kelrai 
7rpo9  ^6(f)oi>,  al  Bf  t'  dvevde  irpo'i  tju)  t'  j}(\ivu  re. 

It  has  a  single  mountain-mass  : — 

iv  S'  opo^i  avrf] 
^TjpiTov  €tvoai(f)vX\oi^,  (ipCTrp€7r€<i, 
whereas  ihe  modern  Ithaca  lias  two  ranges  of  about  c(jual  height.  It  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  wherens  the  modern 
Ithaca  is  twenty  miles  out ;  now  Odysseus  has  flocks  and  herds  on  the 
mainland,  and  there  is  regular  communication  by  ferry;  moreover  Telemaciios 
twice  asks  a  newcomer  by  what  ship  he  came,  and  adds 

oif  fihv  yap  rl  ae  tre^ov  otofiat  evddh'  iKiadai 
implying  tiie  existence   of  an  alternative  land  route,  such  as  the  ferry  or  ford 
at  the  north  end  of  Leucas  and  the  circuitous  coast-road  leading  to  it. 

Again,  the  island  of  Arkudi,  midway  between  Leucas  and  Ithaca,  suits 
the  description  of 'Aarept?,  where  the  suitors  lie  in  wait,  while  Telemachos 
may  be  understood  to  escape  them  by  saihng  outside  Cephalonia  and 
landing  on  the  south-west  promontory  of  Leucas.  As  for  the  identification  of 
sites  on  the  island  itself,  scholars  who  accompanied  the  last  island-cruise  of 
the  German  Institute  were  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld  had  made  out 
a  prima  facie  case.  The  outcome  of  some  excavations  which  he  hopes  to 
make  this  sumiper  with  funds  put  at  his  disposal  by  Mr.  Goekoop,  a  wealthy 
enthusiast  from  The  Hague,  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

In  Thessaly,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ossa  near  the  village  of  Marmariani, 
Mr.  Tsountas  last  summer  opened  five  tombs  built  oi'  small  stones  in  true 
beehive  form  and  obtained  a  quantity  of  geoinetric  vases,  for  the  most  part 
craters  of  a  hitherto  unknown  type.  Close  by  he  discovered  a  huge  neolithic 
settlement  of  far  earlier  date,  from  which,  as  the  yield  of  a  few  trial-trenches, 
he  brought  back  to  Athens  a  remarkable  series  of  bone  and  stone  implements. 
Quite  recently  cist-tombs  containing  Mycenean  vases  and  ornaments,  with 
bodies  laid  upon  their  sides  in  a  curled-up  posture,  have  come  to  light  at 
Volo. 

Mr.  Petrie's  excavations  in  the  tombs  of  First  Dynasty  kings  at  Abydos 
have  produced  specimens  of  very  early  Aegean  pottery  '  of  forms  hitherto 
unknown  but  evidently  of  the  same  family  as  the  Mykenaean  pottery  of  later 
time.'  Those  found  in  the  tomb  of  King  Mersekha-Semenptah,  the 
Semempses  of  Manetho,  are  pieces  of  jugs  decorated  with  triangles  filled  in 
with  dots  in  reddish  paint,  and  may  be  dated,  Mr,  Petrie  believes,  to  about 
4500  B.C. 

Turning  to  the  classical  period,  we  find  that  for  the  French  School  and 
the  German  Institute  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  preparation  rather  than 
achievement.  M.  Homolle  is  excavating  the  temple  of  Atliena  at  Delphi, 
and  hopes  next  year  to  resume  the  long  interrupted  works  at  Delos.     The 
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French  School  is  also  about  to  undertake  the  excavation  of  the  great  temple 
of  Athena  at  Tegea,  the  houses  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  site  being 
expropriated  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society.  The 
German  Institute  made  some  experimental  cuttings  at  Megara  last  autumn, 
and  the  position  of  the  conduit  of  Theagenes  and  the  fountain-house  to  which 
it  led  were  successfully  determined.  Here  again  the  Greek  Society  proposes 
to  aid  the  Institute  by  expropriating  the  owners  of  houses.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  the  sixth-century  reservoir,  which  is  of  the  same  age  and  order 
of  public  works  as  the  great  conduits  constructed  by  Polycrates  at  Samos  and 
by  Pisistratus  at  Athens,  may  be  found  in  good  preservation. 

Of  excavations  in  Greece  proper  those  of  the  American  School  at 
Corinth  take  the  first  place.  The  principal  results  of  last  year's  work 
were  the  discovery  of  the  fountain  of  Glauke  and  of  the  great  gate  of 
the  Agora.  These,  with  the  fountain  of  Pirene,  the  bath  of  Eurycles, 
the  theatre  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  gave  the  excavators  six  fixed 
points  in  the  topography  of  the  city  as  described  by  Pausanias.  The 
road  from  the  port  of  Lechaeum,  paved  with  marble  and  bordered  by 
colonnades,  ends  at  the  foot  of  a  broad  stairway,  on  Greek  lines  but 
reconstructed  in  the  Byzantine  age,  which  leads  up  to  the  great  north 
gate  of  the  Agora,  the  propylaea  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Pirene  was  found 
a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  stair.  A  short  distance  to  the  west,  upon  a  road 
that  branches  off  to  Sikyon,  are  the  well-known  archaic  temple,  now  identified 
as  that  of  Apollo,  and  the  rock-hewn  fountain  of  Glauke,  a  part  of  which  has 
long  been  visible  just  beyond  the  temple,  although  its  real  nature  was  never 
suspected. 

Resuming  work  this  spring.  Professor  Richardson  proceeded  to  clear 
away  the  accumulated  soil,  often  as  much  as  twenty  feet  deep,  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Agora.  A  quantity  of  architectural  remains  and 
some  colossal  sculptures,  found  in  and  about  a  mediaeval  wine-press,  are 
thought  to  have  been  dragged  there  from  the  Propylaea.  Pausanias  tells  us 
that  the  roof  of  this  building  supported  gilded  chariots  driven  by  Helios  and 
Phaethon,  and  as  both  the  gate  and  the  chariot-group  appear  again  and 
again  upon  imperial  coins  of  Corinth  we  may  infer  that  they  were  among  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  city.  Two  colossal  statues  of  youths  in  barbarian 
dress,  eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  two  heads  which  evidently  belonged  to 
a  corresponding  pair  of  female  figures,  show  considerable  vigour  and  breadth 
of  treatment  despite  their  Roman  workmanship.  Each  of  these  figures  was 
attached  at  the  back  to  a  flat  pier  or  pilaster,  the  head  being  cut  away  behind 
so  as  to  fit  against  a  Corinthian  capital,  which  crowned  the  pilaster  and 
formed  a  background  to  the  face  and  flowing  hair.  Tlie  drooping  head  of  one 
figure  suggests  that  we  have  to  do  with  examples  of  those  rcqjtivoruvi  simul- 
acra hurharico  vedis  oviiatu,  which  were  first  em[)loyed  in  the  Persian  Colon- 
nade bviilt  at  Sparta  in  memory  of  Phitaea,  and  afterwards,  Vitruvius  tells  us, 
became  favourite  ty[)es  in  architecture.  Some  reliefs  upon  the  jdinths  of  the 
newly  found  statues,  re})resenting  Victory  crowning  a  trophy  and  the  like, 
embody  in   spiritless  fashion  the  central   idea  of    the  original    monument. 
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Numerous  architrave-blocks,  botli  straight  ami  curved,  aiui  pieces  of  a 
coffered  ceiling  decorated  with  heads  of  Helios  and  Selene,  furnish  the 
material  for  a  restoration.  Of  the  other  sculptures  the  best  are  a  liead 
crowned  with  ivy-leaves,  probably  an  Ariadne,  and  part  of  a  round  basis  of 
neo-Attic  style  with  figures  of  dancing  Maenads. 

One  other  discovery  made  in  the  same  neighbourhood  deserves  special 
mention — that  of  a  reservoir  and  fountain  in  surprisingly  good  preservation. 
Corinth  was  as  remarkable  among  ancient  cities  for  its  abimdance  of  running 
water  as  Athens  was  for  its  dryness,  and  Professor  Ilichardsijn  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  uncover  three  of  the  numerous  fountains  which  e.xcited  the 
admiration  of  Pausanias.  A  fourth,  the  picturesque  'Bath  of  Aphrodite'  on 
the  northern  outskirts  of  the  town,  has  often  been  held  to  represent  the 
ancient  Pirene  but  must  now  resign  its  claim.  The  real  Pirene  iiaa  been 
identified  both  by  inscriptions  and  by  its  position  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Agora.  Its  reservoirs,  hewn  out  of  the  softer  stratum  underlying  a  ledge  of 
conglomerate,  and  its  tunnel-like  conduit  which  still  supplies  the  villagers  of 
Old  Corinth,  are  doubtless  of  early  date ;  but  the  exterior  was  remodelled  in 
Roman  times,  so  that  the  series  of  grotto-like  chambers  formed  one  side  of  a 
court  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  round  basin  in  the  centre,  apsidal  recesses  on 
the  other  three  sides,  and  upon  the  walls  a  sumptuous  revetment  of  white 
marble.  The  construction  of  a  still  later  faqade  seems  to  be  recorded  in  a 
Byzantine  inscription  painted  on  one  of  the  architraves. 

The  fountain  of  Glauke  is  much  ruined,  but  its  freedom  from  Roman 
embellishments  makes  it  easy  to  picture  the  simplicity  of  its  original 
appearance.  It  presented  to  tho  street  a  plain,  temple-like  front  inserted 
beneath  a  brow  of  overhansrinor  limestone.  Those  who  came  to  draw  water 
passed  up  three  steps  into  a  chamber  floored  and  roofed  by  the  natural  rock  and 
filled  their  pitchers  at  marble  spouts  in  the  form  of  well-modelled  lions'  heads, 
two  of  which  were  found  near  the  spot.  Behind  are  four  rock-cut  reservoirs 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  Pirene. 

The  little  fountain  discovered  in  the  Agora  last  May  has  no  such 
associations  as  Pirene  and  Glauke,  but  is  important  on  account  of  its  perfect 
preservation.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  down  into  a  small  chamber,  the  roof 
of  which  is  upheld  by  three  square  columns.  Facing  the  entrance  is  a  well- 
built  wall  of  porous  blocks  in  which  two  bronze  lion-head  spouts  are  still  m 
situ,  and  below  are  basins  in  the  pavement  to  receive  the  falling  water  and 
channels  to  carry  it  away.  The  entrance  had  been  blocked  up,  apparently  at 
a  time  when  the  fountain  had  not  been  long  in  use.  Professor  Richardson 
sees  no  good  reason  for  identifying  it,  as  the  Athenian  newspapers  have  done, 
with  the  KprjvT]  surmounted  by  a  bronze  Poseidon  which  Pausanias  describes. 
For  fuller  information  as  to  its  date  and  surroundings  we  must  wait  until 
next  spring,  when  work  will  bo  resumed  in  this  part  of  the  Agora. 

A  number  of  interesting  excavations  were  undertaken  by  the  Greek 
Archaeological  Society.  Of  Mr.  Staes'  work  at  Sunium  something  was  said 
last  year.  It  may  be  added  that  the  inscription  from  which  he  infers  that 
the   well-known  temple  was  dedicated    to    Poseidon,   not  to    Athena,   was 
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found  under  the  floor  of  a  mediaeval  cistern  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple 
platform.  The  substructure  has  been  repaired  and  strengthened.  In  laying 
bare  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  T€fj,€vo<;  a  large  building  with  curved  face  was 
found  near  the  propylaea,  and  is  believed  upon  the  evidence  of  an  inscription 
to  have  been  a  granary,  airo^oXelov.  Other  inscriptions  were  found  in  an 
adjoining  gnomon-shaped  stoa,  and  on  the  slope  descending  to  the  sea  on  the 
east  a  small  shrine  of  Asclepios  was  discovered.  Attempts  to  find  the 
temples  at  Plataea,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  Leonidas  and  his  followers  at 
Thermopylae,  produced  only  negative  results.  At  Eretria  Mr.  Kourouniotes 
continued  his  excavations  with  more  success,  discovering  a  large  building 
which  probably  formed  part  of  the  agora  and  a  series  of  inscribed  stelae.  He 
also  obtained  some  good  vases  from  the  cemetery,  including  three  lekythoi 
bearing  the  name  of  Diphilos  and  some  geometric  amphorae.  He  has  now 
resumed  work  and  is  reported  to  have  made  important  discoveries  of  in- 
scriptions and  archaic  sculpture — in  particular  a  torso  of  Athena,  and  a  group 
representing  a  young  man  carrying  off  a  girl — in  excavating  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Daphuephoros.  In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made  of 
Dr.  Wiegand's  recent  study  of  the  well-preserved  fortress  of  Dystos,  eight 
hours'  ride  to  the  south  of  Eretria.  Though  the  remains  have  often  been 
described,  a  survey  of  the  whole  site  witli  plans  and  photographs  of  details 
was  much  needed,  and  this  Messrs.  Wiegand  and  Wilberg  have  now  given  us 
in  the  Athenische  Mittheilungcn.  The  most  remarkable  features  are  the  gate, 
defended  by  projecting  and  converging  towers,  and  the  two-stoiied  dwelling- 
house  which  Spratt  first  drew  and  published.  Dr.  Wiegand  thinks  that 
Dystos  formed  part  of  Eretrian  territory  in  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the 
marsh  referred  to  in  the  well-known  Eretrian  drainage-contract  was  the 
stagnant  lake  which  still  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Dystos. 

In  Aetolia  Mr.  Soteriades  continued  his  excavations  at  Thermon  for  a 
third  season,  and  brought  to  light  more  architectural  details  in  terracotta 
near  the  early  temple  of  Apollo.  The  temple  was  found  to  have  been  built 
upon  a  huge  deposit  of  ashes,  bones  and  broken  pottery,  which  was  in  fact  a 
primitive  altar.  In  exploring  the  great  rock-fortress  of  Vlochos  in  Western 
Aetolia  he  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  an  inscription  wdiieh  confirms  Mr. 
Woodhouse's  view  that  this  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Thestieis,  mentioned  by 
Polybius  along  with  Stratos  and  Agrinion. 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  at  Epidaurus,  where  a  new  museum 
has  been  built  to  house  the  inscriptions  and  the  stadium  and  gymnasium 
have  been  completely  cleared.  The  latter  is  very  like  the  Greek  Palaestra 
as  described  by  Vitruvius ;  it  measured  250  by  230  local  feet  and  enclosed 
an  open  court  140  feet  square.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  many  other  Greek 
buildings,  were  mainly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  only  the  lower  courses  being  of 
stone.  They  collapsed  in  Roman  times  and  were  never  repaired.  The 
propylaea  were  converted  into  a  temple  of  Health,  and  a  small  theatre  or 
concert-room  was  built  in  the  courtyard.  A  plan  of  the  whole  lepov  aXao^; 
accompanies  Mr.  Kavvadias's  new  volume  on  Epidaurus.  The  buildings 
which  have  been  excavated  or  further  examined  since  the  publication  of  his 
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Fmiil/cs  liEpiihtarc  in  l«S9.*i  arc  the  stiwliuin  and  <,'yninasiuin :  temples 
ideiititioil  with  more  ur  loss  certainty  as  those  ul"  Apollo  and  Asclepius — 
a  joint  cult,  Aphrodite,  Themis,  the  Dioscuri  {avaKilov),  and  tlie  Hioi 
iirihoTai — perhaf)S  the  healing  jxiwers  ot  Sleep  and  Dreams :  a  Greek  ami 
Roman  bathing  establishment :  the  stoa  or  palaestra  of  (Jotys  :  and  a  great 
two-storied  caravanserai  iKaraywyiov)  250  feet  scpiare,  symmetrically 
divided  into  four  courts,  round  which  ran  colonnades  and  rooms  opening  out 
of  them,  IGO  rooms  in  all.  From  the  first  these  works  have  been  so  managed 
as  not  to  disfigure  the  landscape,  and  quite  recently  the  resident  Ephor, 
Mr.  Heliopoulos,  has  done  much  under  Mr.  Kavvadias'  direction  to  render 
the  site  more  intelligible  and  attractive  by  removing  rubbish-heaps,  cutting 
paths  and  planting  trees. 

With  the  publication  of  his  great  book  on  Thera  it  was  understood  that 
B;iron  Hiller  von  Giirtringen  had  closed  his  researches  on  Mesavouno,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Island.  Half  against  his  will  he  was  tempted  to  return 
there  for  two  months  last  summer  with  the  result  that  some  tantalising  gaps 
in  tiie  published  plan  have  been  filled  up.  Mesavouno  is  a  rocky  hill  lising 
almost  sheer  from  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  islantl  and  dropping 
almost  sheer  to  the  sea;  it  is  only  on  tlio  north  that  a  lower  saddle  joins  it  to 
the  central  mountain-mass  of  Hagios  Elias.  The  town  that  occupied  this 
inhospitable  ridge,  with  its  main  street  following  the  watershed  and  narrow 
crooked  lanes  diverging  right  and  left,  must  have  borne  a  close  resemblance 
even  in  such  details  as  the  vaulted  ground-tloor  rooms  of  the  private  houses 
to  more  than  one  similarly  placed  modern  town  in  the  Cyclades.  To  the 
numerous  public  buildings  previously  excavated  lias  now  been  added  a  little 
theatre,  which  is  }>erhaps  most  remarkable  as  showing  how  the  thrifty 
inhabitants  faced  the  problem  of  water- storage.  They  took  advantage 
of  the  form  of  the  theatre  to  construct  a  huge  cistern  under  the  seats, 
accessible  by  a  passage  from  the  orchestra,  and  so  contrived  that  the 
whole  auditorium  should  serve  as  a  collecting  basin.  A  number  of 
inscriptions  cut  on  the  rocks  were  added  to  the  long  series  previously 
collected  on  this  site.  Among  those  in  the  archaic  Theran  alphabet 
there  are  a  number  which  celebrate  so-and-so's  beauty  or  popularity 
various  epithets,  aptaro^;  and  the  like,  occurring  in  place  of  the  Ka\o<i  wliich 
is  conventional  in  such  inscriptions  elsewhere.  A  whole  essay  might  be 
written  on  a  still  more  curious  group  of  rock-carvings  and  inscriptions,  due  to 
the  vanity  of  Artemidorus,  a  member  of  the  Ptolemaic  garrison,  who  con- 
structed a  Tfc'/*ei^o9  here  in  honour  of  a  dozen  different  deities  and  recorded 
his  piety  in  a  series  of  pompous  hexameter  couplets.  Baron  Hiller  has 
returned  to  Thera  this  summer  to  fini.sh  the  excavation  of  the  town,  working 
as  before  at  his  own  charcres  but  in  the  name  of  the  German  Institute,  and  is 
to  be  joined  by  Dr.  Zahn,  who  last  year  obtained  some  good  specimens  of 
primitive  island-pottery,  contemporary  with  some  of  the  Phylakopi  varieties, 
from  graves  at  Akrotiri  in  the  plain  east  of  Mesavouno. 

Although  for  some  time  past  the  German   Institute  has  excavated  but 
little  on  its  o"wn  account,  it   may  claim  credit   for  the  atlmirable  work  which 
U.S. — VOL.   XX.  N 
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Dr.  Wiegaiid  has  been  doini^  ;it  Priene  and  Miletus  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian 
Museums.  His  book  on  I'ricuc  will  be  jjublished  Ix'fore  the  end  of  the  year. 
Meanwhile  a  more  detailed  account  may  be  ;^dvea  of  the  buildings  brieHy 
mentioned  in  last  year's  summary.  The  temple  of  Demeter  and  Kore 
occujties  one  of  the  highest  terraces  in  the  town,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  Acropolis  cliff;  it  consists  of  a  long  closed  court,  containing  a  foimtain  with 
S(|uare  basin  for  ablutions,  a  pronaos  furnished  with  stone  benches,  and  a 
broad,  shallow  cella  in  which  stood  two  or  three  marble  '  tables  of  offerings." 
The  Byzantine  church,  built  in  what  may  once  have  been  an  o|)cn  j)iazza  in 
front  of  the  theatre,  contains  a  rude  but  interesting  a:iibo  with  sculptured  reliefs 
of  peacocks  and  vines.  The  Stadium  is  an  artificial  terrace  ju.st  within  the 
town-wall  on  the  south,  the  lowest  part  of  the  site.  Like  the  stadium  at 
Aegina,  it  was  one-sided  ;  the  tiers  of  seats  rose  up  the  hill-side  on  the  north 
and  were  sheltered  by  a  colonnade  behind  them.  The  /SaX/StSe?  at  the  west 
end  are  well-preserved  ;  the  places  of  the  runners  are  marked  by  Corinthian 
columns  which  carried  an  entablature  and  formed  an  ornamental  screen.  A 
stair  leads  to  the  gymnasium,  which  closely  corresix)nds  with  the  Greek 
l^alaestra  of  Vitruvius.  The  cplichcuvi,  crcdra  iimiylissima  ciivi  srdilus,  placed 
where  he  prescribes  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  is  further  identified  by 
the  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  the  boys  who  came  here  generation  after 
generation  for  exercise  have  cut  their  names  on  the  walls  and  columns.  Up 
to  a  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  ground  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
them,  the  formula  being  always  the  same,  6  totto?  tov  Nearopo?  tov  Netr- 
Topo<i  or  the  like.  Now  that  these  excavations  have  come  to  an  end  the  site 
of  Priene  well  repays  a  visit.  It  is  a  ride  of  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Sokia, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Smyrna-Aidin  railway,  distant  four  hours 
irom  Smyrna. 

The  same  explorer  has  now  begun  work  at  Miletus,  and  already  a  first 
report  on  his  doings  has  been  laid  before  the  Berlin  Acatlemy.  The  early 
stages  of  work  on  such  a  site,  encumbered  as  it  is  with  Roman,  Byzantine  and 
later  buildings,  were  not  likely  to  produce  much  in  the  way  of  Hellenic 
monuments.  It  was  necessary  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  city  by  tracing  the  course 
of  the  town-walls,  which  seem  to  be  Hellenistic  with  later  atlditious.  The  only 
important  building  which  has  yet  been  cleared  is  a  theatre-like  edifice,  which 
yielded  a  quantity  of  architectural  remains.  It  seems  to  have  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  but  at  one  time  it  certainly  served  as  the 
Bouleuterion.  Before  the  theatre  extends  a  large  square,  bordered  by 
colonnades,  with  a  great  central  altar,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
were  found  fragments  of  two  series  of  reliefs,  one  decorated  like  the  parapet 
of  the  well-known  Stoa  at  Pergamon  with  sculptured  weapons  and  armour, 
the  other  with  mythological  scenes.  Dr.  Wiegand  has  had  an  earnest  of 
the  success  which  awaits  him  in  a  rich  harvest  of  inscriptions,  nearly  two 
hundred  in  all,  extending  from  the  sixth  century  before  to  the  fifth  after 
our  era.     The  majority  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  period. 

The  Austrian  excavations  at  Ephesus  have  reached  a  more  interesting 
stage.     They  were  contiimed  for  six  months  last  year  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Heberdey, 
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aided  by  Mr.  VVilbcrf^,  jin  architect  who  ha.s  previously  done  i^'ood  service  to 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  at  Troy  and  Athens  and  to  Dr.  Wie<,'and  at  I'ricMir.  TIm;  report  in 
the  Jahrcaheffc  for  1000  contains  a  summary  of  the  architectural  history 
of  the  theatre  and  a  new  copy  of  the  apocryphal  correspondiMire  between 
Christ  and  Abjj^arus,  inscribe<l  apparently  Jis  a  charm  on  the  lintel  of  a  Byzan- 
tine house.  The  interior  of  the  theatre  had  been  excavated  in  tlie  previous 
year.  Now  the  ma«;nificent  marble  fa^de,  dating  from  the  first  century  A. I)., 
and  the  streets  and  open  squares  upon  which  it  faces,  have  been  laid  bare.  At 
the  same  time,  the  difficulties  caused  by  standing  water  having  been  over- 
come, it  has  been  found  fwssible  to  trace  the  colonnades  and  mar])lo-paved 
(piays  which  follow  the  curve  of  the  harbour-basin.  Here  an  important 
discovery  was  made.  At  the  point  where  the  main  street  descending  from  the 
theatre  reached  the  quay,  it  passed  under  an  ornamental  marble  gateway, 
the  remains  of  which  are  complete  enough  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
original  design.  In  several  respects  the  monument  stamls  midway  between 
the  typical  propylaion  of  Greece  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Rome.  Thus, 
wiiile  the  central  opening  was  spanned  by  an  Ionic  architrave  and  entablature, 
those  at  either  side  were  arched.  Yet  the  refinement  of  the  Ionic  detail  leaves 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  early  Hellenistic  age,  and  it  follows,  Mr. 
Heberdey  thinks,  that  the  harbour  and  the  adjoining  quarter,  hitherto 
supposed  to  date  only  from  Roman  times,  must  have  been  laid  out  on 
their  present  lines  two  or  three  centuries  earlier.  The  old  belief  that  the 
Greeks  were  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  arch  dies  hard,  and  it  is  still 
sometimes  asserted  that  they  used  it  only  in  fjixje  of  constructive  necessity 
and  not  as  an  ornamental  feature.  Now  however  we  must  be  prepared  to 
learn  that  Roman  architecture  was  indebted  for  many  of  its  most 
characteristic  forms  to  experiments  made  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  very  striking  example  of  the  arch  in  a  Hellenistic  building  is  furnished 
by  the  semicircular  window,  sixteen  feet  across,  which  lights  the  Council 
chamber  discovered  three  years  ago  at  Priene. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Robert  von  Schneider,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna,  the  writer  has  lately  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  sculptures  from  Ephesus  in  the  work-rooms  where  they  are  being 
prepared  for  exhibition,  and  is  permitted  to  give  some  account  of  them  here. 
The  most  important  piece  is  a  superb  bronze  athlete  of  rather  more  than 
life-size.  The  head,  which  when  found  was  somewhat  flattened,  but  other- 
wise intact,  has  a  noble,  almost  Praxitelean  profile,  and  freely-modelled 
clustering  hair,  such  as  no  copyist  could  hope  to  render  in  marble.  The  body 
and  limbs  were  shattered — their  condition  could  hardly  have  been  more  hope- 
less, but  the  excavators  sent  home  some  240  pieces,  and  Dr.  Benndorf  and 
Prof,  von  Schneider  with  the  Sturms,  father  and  son,  the  expert  sculptors 
of  the  museum,  set  to  work  on  the  problem  of  piecing  them  together. 
Thanks  mainly  to  the  skill  and  patience  of  Herr  Wilhelm  Sturm  the  younger, 
a  way  was  found  of  joining  the  fragments  by  means  of  internal  clamps,  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  metal,  which  decrea.ses 
in  thickness,  curiously  enough,  towards  the  feet,  and  of  bracing  the  whole 
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together  with  an  inner  framework  of  metal  rods.     It  proved  to  be  an  Athlete 
nsing  the  strigil.     Poised  on  his  right  log,  his  head  inclined   forward,  he  has 
passed  the  scraper  along  his  stiffened  left  arm,  which  is  extended  downwards  and 
not  straight  out  like  that  of  the  Lysippian  figure,  and  pauses  for  a  moment  at 
the  wrist.  Dr.  Furtwiingler  had  already  inferred  the  existence  of  such  a  type  by 
comparing  a  marble  athlete  in  the  Uffizi,  wrongly  restored  as  carrying  a  vase, 
with  a  similar  figure  holding  a  strigil  which  occurs  upon  a  gem  ;  so  the  newly 
discovered  Apoxyomenos  finds  a  niche  already  prepared  for  him  in  the  history  of 
sculpture.     AnotluT   bronze  from  Ephesus  is   an  ornate  lamp-stand,  one  of  a 
pair  which   supported    large  lamps  with    five   or  six    radiating  mouths.     It 
seems  to  have  been  designed   in  honour  of  Heracles.     The   rich  Ionic  capital 
rests  on  the  head  of  Heracles,  wearing  his  mistress's  kerchief,  and  Omphalc, 
hooded  in  the  lion-skin,  set  back  to  back   in  the  fashion  of  a  double  herm  ; 
on   the   leaves   clothing    the    abacus   reclines  a   figure  of  the    deified    hero 
attended    by    two    Cupids ;    and    from    each    volute    there    floats    a    free 
tendril,   terminating  in    a  spreading    flower    from  which  springs   the  body 
of  a   child-Heracles   with    shouldered    club.     The    shaft    is    missing,    but  a 
group  of  Heracles  and  a  centaur,  about  fourteen  inches  high,  which  stood 
on  the  plinth  at  the  base  of  the  lamp-stand,  is  tolerably  complete.     Taken  by 
surprise,  the  centaur  has  torn  a  bough  to  serve  as  a  weapon  from  the  tree  which 
grows  beside  him,  and  now,  thrown  back  on  his  haunches,  he  wheels  his  lithe 
body  round  to  confront  the  pursuer  ;  but  Heracles  has  already  closed  with 
him,  his  right  foot  pins  down  one  of  the  centaurs's  hind-fetlocks,  his  left  hand 
grasps  one  foreleg,  and  the  irresistible  club  is  swung  back    for  a  crushing 
blow.     A  whole  room  is  given  up  to  the  Frieze  of  Hunting   Cupids,  the 
reconstruction  of  which  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  skilled  staff  of  the 
Vienna  Museum.     It  is  a  lively  composition,  full  of  grace  and  variety  and 
humour,  but   its   keynote   is   ..n   almost  painful  contrast   between   the  soft 
childish  forms,  rendered  n/lIi  a  skill  more  Florentine  than  Greek,  and  the 
fierce  beasts  against  which  they  are  pitted.     On  one  well-preserved  panel 
a  plump  girl-Cupid  stands  in  the  pose  of  a  fighting  Amazon,  with  no  better 
protection  than  a  scarf  wrapped  about  her  left  hand,  and  drives  her  spear  at 
a  lion  who  is  just  breaking  away  from  the  hounds.     The  dark-red  paint  is 
still  fresh  on  her  braided  hair ;  paint  must  have  been  used  to  outline  the  rock 
over  which  a  comrade  leans  eagerly  to  second  her  attack ;  and  many  of  the 
accessories  must  have  been  shown  in  the  same  way.     Other  scenes  pojtray 
the  end  of  the  hunt.     Two  laughing  Erotes  stagger  along  under  the  weight 
of  a  dead  stag,  and  a  third  of  sturdier  proportions  strides  with  a  fawn  on  his 
shoulders  up  to  a  high  two-wheeled  game-cart,  over  the  sides  of  which  lolls  the 
tusked  head  of  a  boar.     Among  the  other  sculptures  brought  from  Ephesus 
there  are  many  interesting  pieces,  in  particular  some  archaistic  heads  and  an 
early  Roman  portrait-bust  of  the  lean  aquiline  type.     A  series  of  handsome 
pedestals  has  been  made  by  re-polishing  shafts  of  rare  coloured  marbles  found 
in  the  excavation. 

The  name  of  Denmark  may  now  be  added  to  the  list  of  nations  under- 
taking research   in   the  Levant.     For  two  years  at  least  the  scheme  for  a 
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Danish  oxpcditiou  to  Cyrciic  has  hcon  uikUt  consideration  and  Dr.  Kiiioli 
and  Dr.  IUinki!nh('r<;  have  been  spoken  of  as  probaVile  leaders.  Tim  news 
that  it  has  started — so  tlic  Athenaeum  reports — comes  as  something;  «)f  a 
snrprise  to  tlio.se  who  know  the  difficulties  and  danj^'crs  which  Mr.  Weld- 
Bhindell  and  other  travellers  in  the  Cyrenaica  have  had  to  encounter.  The 
conditions  have  changed  for  the  worse  in  the  interval  since  the  excavations 
undertaken  by  Sir  Murdoch  Smith,  whose  death  has  just  been  aimounced, 
and  Mr.  Povcher  in  liSGl.  It  has  become  a  point  of  religion  with  the  natives, 
many  of  whom  arc  followers  of  the  Scnoussi,  that  Europeans  must  be  kept 
out  of  their  country  at  all  costs.  However,  the  e.xpetlition  will  doubtless  have 
all  the  support  which  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war  can  atl'ord,  and  if  it 
succeeds  in  getting  to  work  we  may  look  for  results  of  the;  first  importance. 

R.   C.    BoSAN(H'ET. 
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I.-INDEX  OF  SUIUECTS. 


AnoAR     of     Edessa,    t;oireBpomlencc    with 

Christ,  156  f. 
Abydos  (Egypt),  Aegean  pottery  ("roiii,  173 
Adonis  sarcopliagi,  scheme  of,  87  f. 
Agathun,  Aristoplianes'  criticism  of,  44 
'  Ahenobarlnis,  Domitius,'  bust  of,  in  Vatican 

36 
Aithousa  of  Homeric  house,  129  f.,  144  f. 
Alabanda  (Karia),  tumulus  witli  terminus, 

(58  f. 
Altyn-Tash  (Karia),  fortress  and  tumuli  at, 

61,  66 
Andrapa-NeoclaudiopoHs,  151 
Anesidora,  106 

Anineta  (Lydia)  site,  64  ;  inscr.,  79 
Anthesteria,  festival  of,  101  f..  Ill,  115 
Antiochos  IV  Epiphanes  of  Syria,  attitude 

towards  Jewish  religion,  26 
'Antony,  Mark,'  Ijust  of,  in  Vatican,  35 
Aphrodisias  (Karia),  relation  to  Plarasa,  62  ; 

inscr.  from,  78  ;  privileges,  ibiil. 
Aj)hrodite  loarftfyauoi,  2 
Apoxyomenos,  bronze  from  Ephesus,  179 
Apronius  Pius,  see  Julius. 
Arably  (Karia),  tumulus  at,  67 
Arch  of  Titus,  38  ;  the  arch  in  Hellenistic 

buildings,  179 
Archaeology  in  Greece,  1899-1900,  167  f. 
Areopagus,  conne.vion  of  Antliesteria  with, 

113  ' 
ar/erius,  114 

Ariadne  and  Theseus  on  sarcophagus,  86  f. 
Aristophanes  and  Agathon,  44 
Ari  Tepe  (Karia),  site  of  Koskinia,  57 
Arkudi  =  Homeric  Asteris  ?  173 
Armour,  Homeric,  149  f. 
Artemidorus-inscriptions  atThera,  177 
Artemidorus,  sarcophagus  of,  97 
Asma  kale   (Karia),  Hellenic   fort   at,   62  ; 

tond),  70,  71 
Asteris  of  Homer  =  Arkudi  ?  173 
Astor,  Mr.,  sarcophagi  belonging  to,  81 
Athens,  epithets  of,  1,  5. ;  exciivations,  1899- 

1900,  167 


Atldcte  (apoxyomenos),  Imjiizefroni  Eiihesus, 

179 
Attalos,  Stoa  of,  167 
Attis,  connexion  of  violets  with,  6,  II 


B 


Bacchic  triumph  on  sarcophagus,  84  ;  types 

on  sarc()])hagi,  98 
Bargasa  (Karia),  site  (if,  60 
Eassus,  see  Poniponius 
Ha/.aars  in  S.  Lydia  and  E.  Karia,  58 
Ikirli  kale  (Karia),  Hellenic  fort  at,  62 
Bin-ghetch   (Karia),  site  of  Plarasa,  (?;  62  ; 

tombs,  71 
Boghdaylik    (Lydia),  site  of  Anineta,  64  ; 

inscr.,  79 
Bozdoghan  (Karia),  site  at,  61 
British  Museum,  bronze  situla  from  Bolsena, 

(Catal.  (i52),  23 
Bucrania  on  sarcophagi,  81  f. 
Bull,     on     Anatolian     monuments,      121  ; 

liumped,  97 
Bull-god  in  Phrygian  mysteries,  121  f. 
Bull-slaying  lions,  118 
Bust,  introduction  into  Roman  portraiture 

41 


C  (see  also  K) 

Caluron  in  Phrygian  mysteries,  121  f.  ;  in 

Asiatic  ritual    124 
Cave  of  Zeus  at  Dicte  (Crete),  171 
Ccphalonia,  excavations  at,  172 
Choes,  festival  of,  102,  109 
Christ,  correspondence  of  Abgar  of  Edessa 

with,  156  f. 
Chytroi,  festival  of,  102.  109 
Clement      of    Alexandria      on      Phrygian 

mysteries,  121 
Cleon  at  Sphacteria,  10 
Clieveden,  Roman  .'sarcophagi  at,  81 
Coins,  evidence  of,  as  to  sites,  60,  80 
Colour-epithets  in  (ireek  literature,  4 
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Coi>enhagei),  Jacobsen  ("ol lection  ;  portrait 

head,  35 
Corinth,  excavations  at,  174 
Crete,  discoveries  in,  1G3  f. 
Criticism,  literary,  in  Aristophanes,  44 
Cupbearer,  fresco  at  Knosos,  170 
Cupids,  see  Eros 

D 

Daedalus     on      Theseus-stircopbagus     at 

Clieveden,  91 
Death  of  the  God  in  Phrygian  Mysteries, 

121  f. 
Demosthenes  at  Pylos,  14 
Dictaean  cave,  excavation  of,  171 
LHi's  violaris,  1 1 
Dionysos  :     connexion     with    Anthesteria, 

111;   triumph    of,   on   sarcophagns,    84; 

with  Pan,  on  sarcophagxis,  98 
Diospontus,  164 
Divine  honours  received  by  Greek   rulers, 

27 
Divlin  kale  (Karia),  tower  at,  57 
Dulichium  of  Homer  =  Ce])hallenia  ?  172 
Dystos  (Euboea),  fortress  at,  17G 


Glauke-lounlain  at  Corinth,  17') 
(ionlittutL-icIios  (F\aria),  situ  of,  O.'J 
Goij^ias  and  Agathon,  48 
(louhis  (Crete),  excavations  at,  172 
Graces  loirrtcpavoi,  10 
Gurdja  (Pontus),  inscr.,  150 


II 


IIai-dere  (Karia),  site  at,  61 

'  Hammerers '  and  Pandora,  106 

Ilaterii,  monument  of,  in  Lateran,  36 

Melius,  G.  Julius,  portrait  of,  34 

Herakles  on  lironze  lamp-stand  from 
Ephesus,  180 ;  with  Kerberos,  on 
Phrygian  grave-stones,  119  ;  liead  of,  on 
silver  vase  from  Pilaf-Tepc,  23 

Hermes  and  K^pfv  on  lekytlios,  101 

Hierapolis-Bambyke,  coins  of,  121 

Hippolytus-sarcopliagi,  sdieme  of,  87,  88 

Homeric  liouse,  plan  of,  128  f. 

Horse  on  Roman  sarcophagi,  significance  of, 
87 

House,  Homeric,  128  f .  ;  Mycenean  houses 
at  Knosos,  171 

Hymettus,  colouring  of,  2 


Eaglk,  funeral  significance  of,  119 

Endymioii,  myth  of,  on  sarcophagus,  82  f. 

Ephesus,  excavations  at,  178 

Epidaurus,  i-xcavations  at,  176 

Eretria,  excavations  at,  176 

Eros  and  Psyche  on  sarcophagus,  98  :  Erotes 

on    sanopliagi,   81    f.  ;    Erotes   liunting, 

frieze  from  Ephesus,  180 
Eurij:ides  and  Agalhoii,  51 
Euiymedon  at  Pylos,  14 


F 


Feasts,  ritual,  125 
Fcruliu,  114 

Festivals,  names  ending  in  -rripia^  115 
Fillets,  gold,  from  Pilaf-Tepe,  24 
Flavian  period,  portraiture  in,  31 
Fbn-euce,  Uflizi  :  portrait-beads,  32 
'Fluted'  sarcophagi  at  Clieveden,  97 
Fountains  at  Corinth,  175 
Fresco-work,  Mycenean,  at  Knosos,  170 


G 


Galatia,  milestones  erected  by  legates  of, 

159  f. 

Ghiaur-bazar  (Karia),  site  of  (ioidiouteicbos  i 

64 
(ibiiire  (Lydia),  medieval  fortress  at,  61 
(Jbiorh;  (Karia),  site  of  Goidiouteicbos,  63  : 

inscr.,  79 


/nferhie,  iii/c>-iiiSj  114 

Ithaca,  excavations  at,  172  ;  Homer's  Ithaca 
=  Leucas  I  ibid. 


J 


jAconsEN  Colle(  tioii,  ace  Ccjpenhagen 
Jewish   religion,  attitude   i^l   Aiitiochos   IV 

towards,  27 
Julius  Apronius  Pius,  Governor  of  Galatia, 

162 
Junius  Valerius   Nepotianus,  Governor   of 

Galatia,  etc.,  162 


K  {see  aha  C) 

Kamauais  ware  from  Crete,  171 
Kaiasu  (Karia),  inscr.,  77  f. 
Karian  sites  ».m\  inscriptions,  57  f. 
Ka\akly    (Karia),    site    of    Uargasa  ?    60 

lumuli,  67 
Kavusi  (Crete),  excavations  at,  171 
Keres,  101  f. 

Kliavsa(Pontns),  milestones  at,  160 
Knosos  (Crete),  excavations  at,  168  f. 
Koiiia  of  Pontus,  155 
Korybantes,  121  f.,  125 
K'cp.-kiiiia  (Karia), site  of,  57 
Kybele  in  art,  126  f.  ;  lions  of,  118 


iM)i:x  OF  s n ;.j Kc'j.s. 


L 


JvAM^-^^TA^■|l,   liKiIl/c,  llolii  Klilli-sU>,   I  H(l 

liiitoraii,  scr  Hume 

liiito  (Crete),  silo  at  (ioiilas,  iTi! 

Luniia,  a  Iniieral  festival.  Ml' 

Lfuca--,  tlie  Itlia<a  of  JJiiiiit-r  !   172 

Lions  uf   I\yl>ele,    llS;  (levoiiiiiiL,'  animal 

on  sarcopliaj^i,  !)7 
Lnn(;iniis,  (;i.,"l5!) 

Luna  ami  Kndyinion  fm  s.iri()]ilia;4us,  n;j 
livdian  sites  aiiil  iiis(ri|)tiiiiis,  'u 


M 


Maumaimani  (Tiiossaly),  excavatimisat,  IT.'i 
Mazarakata    f( 'eplialoiiia),    exravaliuns   at, 

172 
Mei;aia,  exravatiniis  at,  174 
Mc'ilicliios  Zeus,  114 
.Milestones  ill  I'ontus,  15!) 
Miletus,  excavations  at.  17S 
Minos    on    Tlieseu.  -sarcophagus  at   Clieve- 

(len,!)0  t'.  ;  on  otlicr  nioiiiinients,  !(.'i 
Mycenae,  palace  of,  ];J0  f. 
Mycenean    discoveries,   lS!)l)-]i)00,    1(57    f .  ; 

influence  in  Ionian  Islands,  172  ;  plan  oi 

lion=!C,  128  f. 
Muses  l()aT((f)in'iii,  0 
Myndus(Kaiia),  cuius  found  at,  80 


N 


Neoclaudiopoij.s,  site  and  inscr.,  151 

Nepotianus,  see  Junius 

Nike-bearing  Zeus  on  coins  of  Scleukos  I, 

28 
Nikoiuaclios'  painting  of  Kybele,  120 


OdV.ssicus,  the  lioUse  of,  128  f. 
Orestes  and  the  x""'?   '  '  1 
Ortaklar  (Pontus),  milestone  at,  Kil 


P 


Palace,  ^fycenean,  at  Knosos,  1(58  f. 

Pandora,  jiitlios  of,  !J!>  ;  Pandora-Ge,    105 

Paplila^'imia,  boundaries  of,  152 

Parody  as  a  means  of  criticism  in  Aristo- 
phanes, 44 

Pa{rt/rHU.<),  title  of  Hadrian,  \(\-2 

Perforated  vase  fi-om  Pil.d'-'i'epe,  24 

Pergasa  =  liari/asa  ?  W,  (il 

Persejihone,  connexion  of  violets  uith, 
G,  11 

Petronius  Verus,  Governor  of  Calatia,  105 

Pliallus-sliapcd  termini,  OG  i'. 

Plieropliatta,  anodos  of,  107 

H  s. — vol..   XX. 


Pliry-iau  priavr-.-slone.",  lilt  ;  un -l.-n,.-,  Hh. 
121  f. 

Pi(to;^rapliic  script  on  tablet.-  from   Kno.-o-, 
IC'.i  f. 

l'ilaf-']'epe(Tlies«iiy),  tumnlu-  ..f,  Jo 
Pindar  .s  mb.^jv  of  Alliens   1 
Piieiie-fountain  at  CVninlli.  174,  175 
Pithoigia,  festival  of,  101 
IMarasa  (Karia),  site  of,  (52 
Plato's  o]tinion  of  A;.,'allion,  50 
Poiiijieiopolis  (I'aplilationia),  1.02  1. 
Pomjionins    ]5a.ssus,    (lovernor   o|    (;ilalia, 

etc.,  158 
Pontarcli,  ollice  of,  154 
Pontus,  province  of,    155,  KiO  ;  exploration 

in,  151  f.  ;  milestones,  15!) 
Portraits  of  the  Flavian  ])eriod,  .{] 
Potterv  from  Mycenean  sites  in  Crete,  lO!). 

171 
I're-Phoenician      script      on     tablet*     fioni 

Kno^o^,   KID  f. 
Prieiie,  exi-avatioiis  at,  178 
Psych ro  (Crete),  excavations  at,  171 
I'ylos  and  Spliacteria,  stratc.'y  at.  11 


K 


Home  :  Lateran,  monument  of  Haterii,  3(J 
Palazzo    d.  Conservatori,    portrait    of  tl. 

Jul.  Melius,  34 
Vatican,  bust      f   '  M.    Antony,'    35  ;    (jf 
'  Dom.  Aliei.obarbus,'  30 
Koofs  of   chambered  tumuli   in   Karia  and 

Lydia,  00  f. 
lioRdlcK  cscae,  romli<i,  1 1 


S 


.Saijouuoff  Collection,  terracotta  of  Kvbele, 

127 
Same    (Cephalonia),    excavation    at,     172  : 

Ilcmer's  Same  =  Ithaca]  xlnd. 
Sarcojjhagi,  Koman,  at  Clieveden,  81 
Sarij-ova  (Lydia),  site  at,  04  ;  tomb,  72 
Sebastojiolis  (Pontus),  inscr.,  15.'}  f. 
Seleukids,    cult  of,  27  ;  evidence  of  coins, 

28  f. 
Semnae,  1 13 

Situla,  silver,  from  Pilaf-Tepe,  23 
Sophokles'  '   Pandora   or   the    Haninieiers.' 

107  ;     descrii)tion      of     Kybele    in     the 

'  Philoktctcs,'  118 
Spliacteria,  strategy  at,  14 
Stadium  at  Pricne,  178 
Sulu  Serai  (Pontus),  in.scr.  at,  153 
Sunium.  excavation  at,  175 


Tahlets  with  pre-Phoenician  script   from 
Kuf.so.*,  ](;9  f. 

0 


186 
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Tautalos  (Karia),  site  of,  C)4 

Tapasa  (Karia),  site  of,  (V.i 

Tarswp,  coins  with  eayle  above  pyre,    II',*  ; 

witli  bull  and  lion,  12(» 
Termini,  pliallus-shajted,  60  f.,  72  f 
Tlieia,  excavations  at,  177 
Thennon  (Aetolia)  excavations,  17fi 
'  Theseus '  of  Euripides,  94 
Tlieseus  and  Ariadne  on  sarcophagus,  8ij  f. 
Tliidos-tomb  at'Kavusi  (Crete),  172 
Thucydides,  local  difHcultiL-s  in  account  of 

Pylosand  Sjdiacteria,  Hi 
Tirvns,  palace  of,  130  f. 
Titiis  Arch  of,  38 
Tombs :  in  tumulus  of  Pilaf-Tepe  (Thessaly), 

22  ;  in  Kai  ia  and  Lydia,  G5  f.  ;  at  Kavusi 

(Crete),  172 
Toys   a'=   symbols   of   Phrygian    mysteries, 

il9,  121" 
Tumuli  :  at  Pilaf-Tep^  (Thessaly),  20  ;  in 

Karia  and  Lydia,  65  f. 


V 


Valeriu.s  Nepotianus,  see  Junius 

Vases :  silver,  from  Pilal'-Tepe,  23  ;  with 
perforated  sides,  from  Pilaf-Tepe,  24  ;  of 
Kamarais  ware,  from  Crete,  171 

Vatican,  see  Rome 

V^erus,  see  Petronius 

Vezir  Keupru  (Pontus),  site  of  Neockudio- 
]iolis,  1,51  :  milestones,  163 


Vienna :  scul])tures  from  Epliesus  at  — Frieze 
of  hunting  Cupids,  ISO;  l)rnny.e  Apoxyo- 
menos,  17!)  ;  lamp-stand,  180 

riolarh  </ies,  11 

'  Violet-crowned  '  Athens,  1 

Violets  at  the  Dionysia,  5  ;  connexion  with 
\arious  deities,  (!  I'.,  11  ;  with  graves,  11 


W 


Women's  (juarters  in  Homeric  house,  129  f., 

132  f. 
Wreaths  of  vine-branches  trom  Pilaf-Tepe, 

24 


Yaikin  (Karia),  site  of  Plaiasa  i  02  ;  tombs, 

71  ;  inscr.,  73  f. 
Yelije  (Karia),  tomb  at,  09 
Yel-kale  (Karia),  site  of  Bargasa  /  G(» 
Yenije  (Pontus),  milestone  at,  159 


Z 


Zeus,  cave  of,  at  Dicte,  171  ;  Mi-ilichios, 
114  ;  Olympios,  cult  of,  by  Autiochos  IV, 
20  ;  Selcukos  identified  with,  28 

Zilkhnr  (Pontus),  milestone  at,  In!) 
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\'i$<w(r(t  in  Iloiiiuric  Ikjusc,  lii'.i  I,,  I  11  I. 
nvii,  HiiliiL'lic  lli^f  uf,   140  f. 
<iv(i6(fTfTii<rfi(ii,   I  l(i 
Apffeixriifjiu,   1  If) 
uniidioTriifxnda-Oai,  1  1  4 
(tTTinrnfintuDi,    |(l!) 

AfiirfpoTTor/ioi-,  113 

i^Ki  (Teian  t'cstiv.-il),   114 

AtaVtfj,  1 14 

i^tfV,  }Ii)iii('iic  ii.si;  t>t',  143 

fii'ifjLOi,  II<iiiiL*ric  use  of,  132 

^u)fj.(i.  Hoiiu'iic  u^c  of,  132 

'EiTi8i')T<u,  Stin  at  H])i(lanrus,  177 
f7n(f)nvr)s,  title  nf  Alitiochofi  T\',  2S 
ecpffipos.  I  27 

Brt'X((/iof,  JJcjiaoiir  usu  uf,  133 

OuTucrBdi,  dfrrrrarrdai,  IKi 

6o)f}r]^,  6Mi)r]T(Tfa6ai  ill  iroiiUT,   128,  1  I!)  T. 

'lorrTfcpavos,  1  t. 

KfiTo,  lloiiierir  use  of,  140  f. 

AaiVof  oi-Siif,  12!)  !'.,  13()  f. 
Xav,)T]  ill  Uoiiiei-,  14(3  f. 
AfXiymv  ttoXis  =  Aphroflisias,  (12 


'KifVin,   J  12 
XtTTd^jrls-,   1    I. 

MfyaAr;  ttoXij  —  Apliiod  i  >ia.s,  02 

fAfyiij)!!,  ixcyujiDv  in  II(iiiH'i    121)  1.,   \V\,  13'.) 

fjLflKivoi  oi'fidf,  129  t.,  13()  1. 

yiKrjrpofjoi,  title  of  A  litiorlios  IV,  2S 

OiKoi  in  HoHiei ,  132 

(uor  =  vior,  79 

opcroOvpt],  14(5  f. 

oi'fio'f,  Xa'i'j'oj  and  /nfi'Alvot,  l21)  1.,  I3(i  f. 

niiu8i(t,  1  14 

TTiBoiyiii  {nidinyia),  101   t. 

n-Wor,  9!)  f. 

Tr()\v8.iib(i\i>i  fidipt]^,  150 

ni>i<8i,fxn<>  ill  lIoMver,  U".)  f.,  144  f. 

"I'^yfj,  140 

SufiV,  lA^i/X/;,    1  4(> 
2(ii'[   .    .    .    (*]$•,  flfof,  7.") 

'I'dii^oKroi/oy  Xe'o)!'.  I  1^ 

'Y\//r;X)7  franV.  1  10 

Xoat,  110 

\iTj)m,  )(VTf)ai,  ;^iir/)Ii'oi,  110 
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